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Preface  to  Vulume  IV. 


HE  Asiatic  INIongoloids 
constitute  the  largest 
race  division  of  man- 
kind. The  peoples  of 
this  stock  are  massed 
in  Central  and  Eastern 
Asia.  They  present 
two  general  aspects:  first,  that  of  seden- 
tary peoples  established  in  dense  com- 
munities in  agricultural  quarters  of  the 
globe  ;  and  secondly,  that  of  nomadic  and 
wandering  races  inhabiting  vast  regions 
of  sparsely  populated  country  and  sub- 
sisting by  flock  and  herd,  by  the  chase, 
and  by  war.  The  first  division  consti- 
tutes the  conservative,  and  the  second 
the  agitated  and  aggressive,  form  of 
Mongoloid  life.  In  the  present  volume 
it  is  the  purpose  to  consider  the  bulk  of 
these  peoples  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries, and  as  revealed  in  their  manners 
and  institutions. 

By  far  the  greatest  single  division  of 
the  Asiatic  Mongoloids  is  the  Chinese. 
So  vast  in  extent  is  the  race  so  denomi- 
nated that  it  constitutes  a  very  consid- 
erable fraction  of  the  entire  human  race. 
It  is  believed  that  the  aggregate  of  the 
Chinese  has,  until  recent  times,  been 
overestimated.  But  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  they  number  as  many  as 
four  hundred  million.  We  thus  have 
in  a  single  homogeneous  race  more  than 
one  fourth  of  the  entire  human  family. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  China  and 
the  Chinese  may  be  regarded  as  the 
geographical  and  ethnical  center  of  the 
world.  In  all  other  countries  there  are 
evidences  of  agitation,  removal,  and 
progress.  But  in  China  these  signs  of  a 
developing  race -life  are  wanting.     The 


race  constitutes  a  tremendous  inert  mass, 
fixed  in  institutions  and  manners,  im- 
movable, satisfied,  devoted  to  the  per- 
petuation of  the  past.  All  around  this 
great  region  the  races  fluctuate,  remove, 
develop  into  new  forms  of  national  life, 
invent  new  customs,  and  turn  their  en- 
ergies to  new  adventure.  This  leaves 
the  impression  on  the  mind,  as  it  looks 
down  from  a  high  point  of  observation, 
of  a  certain  centrality  in  the  position  and 
character  of  the  Chinese.  The  vastness 
of  the  race  numerically  adds  to  the  con- 
cept of  a  central  and  original  character. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume  we 
shall  consider  the  environment  and  re- 
sources of  the  Chinese  race.  The  sub- 
sequent chapters  will  be  devoted  to  the 
domestic  life  and  institutions,  the  lan- 
guage and  literature,  the  industries,  the 
constitution  and  laws,  the  religions,  and 
the  manners  and  customs  of  this  great 
and  unique  people.  In  the  progress  of 
the  inquiry  we  shall  be  impressed  with 
the  anomalous  character  of  the  race.  In 
particular,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  ob- 
serve the  contradictory  or  reversed  aspect 
of  all  the  essential  features  of  Chinese 
civilization.  In  hardly  a  single  respect 
shall  we  find  them  conforming  to  those 
types  of  life  and  manners  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  the  West.  The  ethnic 
evolution  seems  to  have  gone  forward 
by  contraries,  and  to  have  resulted  in  the 
production  of  features  and  characteris- 
tics for  which  we  should  search  in  vain 
in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe. 

In  the  next  place  the  Japanese  will 
claim  our  attention.  Here  again  we  have 
general  aspect  of  compactness  and  uni- 
formity of  race  development.     But  the 
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other  peculiar  features  of  Chinese  life 
are  wanting.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Japanese  may  not  be  compared  in  num- 
bers with  the  vast  aggregate  of  the  Chi- 
nese peoples.  The  former  do  not  num- 
ber more  than  an  eighth  or  a  ninth  of 
the  former.  But  in  other  particulars 
the  ethnic  strength  of  the  two  peoples 
is  more  conformable.  The  geographical 
situation  is  in  strong  contrast.  The 
Japanese  are  insular;  the  Chinese,  con- 
tinental. The  Japanese  are  progressive  ; 
the  Chinese,  conservative.  The  Japa- 
nese move  forward  into  new  forms  of 
national  life  and  custom ;  the  Chinese 
adhere  persistently  to  the  old.  The 
Japanese  seek  b}'  travel,  intercommuni- 
cation, and  education  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  prevailing  forms  of  so- 
ciety in  the  West,  and  to  adopt  therefrom 
as  much  as  seems  available  to  the  new 
institutions  of  the  race.  The  Chinese 
seek  for  nothing,  and  adopt  nothing 
which  may  be  avoided,  out  of  foreign 
countries.  The  Japanese  seek  in  the 
changing  forms  of  societ}^  in  the  arts 
and  industries,  in  government  and  ad- 
ministration, and  indeed  in  all  of  the  de- 
partments of  national  life,  to  take  ad- 
vanced ground  and  to  assimilate  their 
own  institutions  to  the  best  forms  exist- 
ing in  Europe  and  America.  The  Chi- 
nese avoid  whatever  has  not  been  pro- 
duced by  themselves  and  reduced  to 
fixed  form  by  the  usage  of  centuries  in 
their  own  country. 

The  Asiatic  Mongoloids  are  believed 
to  be  best  represented  in  their  original 
race  character  by  the  peoples  whom  we 
may  define  as  jMoxgols  rROPER.  To  the 
consideration  of  these  we  have  allotted 
the  third  book  of  the  current  volume. 
They  include  a  group  of  peoples  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  partly  sedentary  and  partly 
nomadic  in  character — peoples  who  have 
extended  themselves  westward  through- 


out a  large  part  of  Asia  touching  the 
eastern  oceans  of  Europe.  The  original 
Mongols  are  represented  by  such  peoples 
as  the  Manchus  and  Coreans,  the  Cos- 
sacks and  Buriats,  the  Tartars,  and  in 
particular  by  the  Uigur  Turcomans  and 
their  descendent  races,  the  Seljukians 
and  the  Ottomans.  These  peoples  will 
furnish,  in  their  institutions  and  customs, 
the  subject-matter  of  Book  XXIV,  and 
will  supply,  by  the  peculiarities  of  their 
development,  many  points  of  interest  to 
the  reader.  The  institutions  of  Lama- 
ism  will  be  considered  in  connection 
with  these  races ;  also  the  literature  and 
arts,  the  government  and  society,  of  the 
Turks.  The  latter  race  presents  the 
Mongols  proper  at  their  best  estate  in 
modern  times. 

In  the  following  book — the  fourth  of 
the  present  volume — we  shall  consider 
the  scattered  races  of  Northern  Asia. 
These  lie  against  the  ^Mongols  proper  on 
the  south,  extend  territorially  eastward 
and  Avestward  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  continent,  and  reach  northward  to 
the  frozen  polar  seas.  The  races  in 
question  are  for  the  most  part  of  Tun- 
gusic  descent,  and  are  closely  allied  in 
their  ultimate  origin  with  the  Mongoloid 
divisions  of  mankind.  The  principal  of 
the  peoples  whom  we  have  defined  as 
Northern  Asiatics  are  the  Yakuts,  the 
Kamchatkans,  the  Koriaks,  the  Chuk- 
chees,  the  Samoyeds,  the  Ostiaks,  the 
Esths,  the  Magyars,  and  in  general  the 
Ural-Altaic  races. 

In  the  next  book  of  this  volume  we 
shall  treat  briefly  the  third  general  divi- 
sion of  the  Brown  races ;  that  is,  the 
PoLVXEsiAN  Mongoloids.  Of  these 
there  are  two  major  divisions,  namely, 
the  Tarapons  and  the  Sawaioris.  In  our 
progress  through  Polynesia,  particularly 
in  Hawaii,  vSamoa,  the  Fijian  islands, 
and   New  Zealand,  we   shall  find  in  the 
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native  races  many  materials  of  the  great- 
est interest  to  the  inquirer,  and  shall  dis- 
cover the  probable  sources  from  which 
the  original  peoples  of  the  New  World 
were  derived. 

The  lines  of  ethnic  history  encom- 
pass the  whole  globe.  The  human  race 
is  coherent  to  its  remotest  extreme. 
The  dispersion  of  the  races  carries 
us  here  and  there,  through  continents 
and  islands,  but  always  along  prede- 
termined paths.  Along  such  lines  we 
next  make  our  way  out  of  Polynesia 
to  the  three  Americas.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  distribution  of  the 
Mongoloids  out  of  the  central  and  south 
Pacific  was  in  the  direction  here  indi- 
cated. The  lines  of  ethnic  progress, 
coming  up  out  of  the  Orient,  touch  the 
western  borders  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, and  are  dispersed  throughout  the 
same  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  shores. 

In  the  after  half  of  this  volume  I  pur- 
sue the  inquiry  by  changing  from  the 
Polynesian  to  the  American  ]Mongo- 
loids.  Of  tlie  latter  there  appear  to 
have  been  three  or  four  distinct  stocks. 
The  northernmost  line  of  distribution 
reached  by  the  way  of  Alaska  through 
the  boreal  parts  of  America  as  far  as 
Labrador  and  Greenland.  The  second 
division  extended  through  the  major 
part  of  the  present  United  States  and 
contributed  our  copper-colored  Indian 
races.  A  third  branch  extended  from 
Hawaii  to  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
contributing  the  ancient  and  in  several 
instances  civilized  races  of  those  coun- 
tries. Still  another  branch  seems  to 
have  reached  out  from  vSamoa  to  the 
mid-western  coast  of  South  America. 
From  such  original  lines  of  dispersion 
the  native  races  of  our  continents  were 
derived.  To  the  consideration  of  these 
races,  their  distribution,  manners,  eth- 
nic traits,  and  tribal  institutions,  I  have 


devoted  the  major  part  of  this  volume. 
These  races,  namely,  the  American  Mon- 
goloids, are  the  fourth  and  last  general 
branch  of  the  Brown  division  of  man- 
kind. 

The  remaining  section  of  the  volume, 
and  the  final  division  of  the  Avork,  is 
that  of  the  Black  races.  These  I  have 
taken  up  in  turn  in  the  manner  with 
which  the  reader  is  already  familiar,  and 
have  considered  their  ethnic  character- 
istics, beginning  with  the  African  Nigri- 
tians.  These  races,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred million  strong,  constitute  the  body 
of  the  barbarous  peoples  of  the  Dark 
Continent.  Closely  allied  with  them,  if 
not  descended  from  the  common  stock, 
are  the  Hottentots,  with  the  cognate 
tribes  of  Bushmen,  Bechuanas,  etc. 

After  the  Africans  proper,  we  pass  to 
the  second,  or  eastern,  division  of  the 
Blacks.  On  this  line  we  find  first  of  all 
the  native  races  of  Australia.  Closely 
connected  with  these  by  ethnic  descent 
are  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea  and 
the  remoter  islands.  The  race  is  dis- 
tributed in  this  direction  as  far  as  the 
Fijis ;  while  on  the  north  it  spreads  out, 
beginning  from  Borneo,  through  the 
Celebes  and  Philippine  islands,  as  far  as 
Formosa,  and  probably  to  Japan.  With 
this  excursion  into  the  remote  seas  we 
conclude  our  inquiry  into  the  character 
of  the  Black  races  and,  in  general,  our 
study  of  the  ethnic  history  of  mankind. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  theme  which 
has  so  long  occupied  my  attention,  I  am 
tempted  to  add  some  personal  reflections 
in  addition  to  what  has  been  already 
suggested  in  the  prefaces  to  the  preced- 
ing volumes.  There  is  no  kind  of  task 
with  which  the  mind  becomes  so  deeply 
involved  as  with  the  literary  task.  The 
work  in  this  case  seems  to  spring,  not 
from  the  collocation  of  visible  materials 
put  into  form  and  fashion  by  the  hand, 
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but  out  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
vision  of  the  mind.  The  product,  if  it 
be  true,  rises  from  one's  inner  self,  and 
partakes  of  the  nature  within  more  inti- 
mately and  profoundly  than  does  any 
other  result  of  human  activity.  It  is 
one  thing-  to  construct  a  house,  to  build 
a  wharf,  to  rear  a  column,  to  found  or 
decorate  a  city  ;  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  combine  the  materials  of  thought 
and  information  into  a  new  organic 
whole,  to  give  it  an  independent  ex- 
istence, and  to  send  it  forth,  weak  or 
strong,  elegant  or  ugly,  shining  or  ob- 
scure, among  the  entities  of  the  intel- 
lectual sphere. 

In  this  day  of  the  final  deliverance 
of  my  volumes  to  the  public,  I  indulge 
with  myself,  in  the  privacy  of  my  own 
studv,  reflections    and   sentiments    of  a 


kind  which  prudence  and  modesty  might 
well  restrain.  I  have  aspired  in  this 
work  to  draw  in  tolerable  fullness  of 
outline  a  picture  of  our  race  in  process 
of  evolution  from  the  beginning  of  man- 
life  on  the  earth  to  the  present  day.  It 
has  been  my  hope  to  present  such  a 
delineation  of  the  human  race  to  the 
American  public,  and  to  gain  therefor 
such  recognition  as  the  work  may  seem 
to  merit.  To  me  the  effort  has  been 
in  some  sense  critical ;  for  it  involves 
the  promise  of  success  and  the  hazard 
of  failure.  At  any  rate,  I  now  dismiss 
the  completed  work  with  the  reflections 
of  one  who,  after  devoting  many  years 
to  the  accomplishment  of  a  self-imposed 
task,  at  last  takes  leave  of  it  with  a  sigh 
of  regret.  J.  C.  R. 

GREE^■CASTLE,  1 894. 
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F^.ACE  CHART  No.  5. 

EXPLANATION. 

This  Chart  represents  the  general  distribution  of  the  Brown,  or  Mon- 
goloid, races  in  Asia.  It  is  the  widest  and  most  extraordinary,  if  not  the 
most  important,  dispersion  of  the  human  family.  It  represents  the  numer- 
ical majority  of  all  mankind.  It  appears  that  the  original  stem  of  this  dis- 
tribution arose  in  Beluchistan,  and  bore  off  iu  a  northeasterly  direction  to- 
ward the  body  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the  line  of  the  East  Aryan  dispersion 
crosses  the  line  of  this  Mongoloid  dispersion  through  Afghanistan  into  the 
Punjab.  North  of  this  region,  we  have  the  first  major  stem  of  the  Brown 
races  in  the  Malayo  Mongoloids  developed  into  the  Thibetans,  the  Bhutans, 
the  Burmese,  and  the  Malay  branch.  Further  on,  we  have  the  Malayo-Chi- 
nese  stem,  branching  eastward  into  the  Chinese,  and  developing  into  the 
Miao-tse.  Other  Mongoloids  are  represented  by  the  Chinese  of  the.Yang- 
tse-kiang  region. 

The  southernmost  departure  is  on  the  Siamese  stem,  of  which  this  map 
shows  only  the  I/aotins,  the  remainder  Ijing  further  south  in  Peninsular 
Asia.  On  the  upper  Mongolian  stem,  we  have  the  Kalmucks;  and  further 
on,  the  division  into  Manchus  and  Coreans.  On  this  line,,  the  Japanese  are 
the  ultimate  product. 

The  Manchu  stem  seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  distribution  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  widely-scattered  races  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia. 
One  of  these  lines,  bending  westward,  produces  the  Buriats.  Another  is  the 
West  Mongol  stem,  developed  north  of  Turkestan  into  the  Kirghees,  the 
Uigurs,  and  the  Turcomans  proper.  In  Manchooria,  the  Samoyedic  stem 
takes  its  origin,  bearing  in  Central^ Asia  the  Samoyeds;  also,  in  Siberia,  the 
Twagis,  the  Juraks,  the  Ostiaks,  etc. 

A  southern  branch  of  the  same  stem  carries  the  Ural-Altaic  races,  dis- 
tributed on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Obi.  In  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Amour  the  Tungusic  stem  takes  its  rise,  carrying  the  Tunguses  of  Central 
Siberia;  also,  on  other  lines,  the  Yakuts  of  the  River  I^ena  ;  also,  the  Horse 
Tunguses  and  Dog  Tunguses  of  the  extreme  north;  also,  the  Turk  Yakuts. 

The  r.orlheasterly  division  of  this  stem  bears  the  Yakagirs,  the  Tchu- 
wanzes,  and  on  the  southern  stem,  north  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  the  Lamuts. 
Out  of  this  stock  we  have  the  Kamtchatkan  development  in  the  race  called 
the  Itelmes.  Finally,  the  Koriaks,  the  Chuk-lut-muts,  the  Chuk-chees,  etc., 
reach  out  to  the  extreme  of  Northeaster!   Asia  and  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

In  these  va.st  regions,  ethnic  inquiry  has  not  been  completed,  and  many 
of  the  details  of  race  evolution  are  necessarily  omitted.  (For  connection  of 
the  primary  stem  of  these  great  races  with  the  general  scheme  of  mankind, 
see  Race  Chart  No.  i,  in  the  center,  to  the  left,  at  the  words,  "Stem  of  the 
Prehistoric  Brown,  or  Mongoloid,  Races.") 
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HINA  as  a  country  has 
been  known  from  the 
remotest  antiquity. 
Probably  our  point  of 
observation  ought  here 
to  be  transferred  from 
the  oldest  of  the  West- 
ern nations  to  the  banks  of  the  Yang- 
tse-Kiang — from  Rome,  Athens,  Mem- 
phis, Babylon,  to  Peking.  As  yet  the 
priority  of  development  among  the  an- 
cient civilizations  of  mankind  has  not 
been  clearly  determined.  The  competi- 
tors for  this  distinction,  however,  are 
few.     Egypt  and  Chaldaea 

China  competes  °  ^ 

•witii  Egypt  for  may  represent  the  W  est ; 
priority.  j^^.^  ^^^  China,  the  East, 

in  the  contention.  Perhaps  it  were  safe 
to  drop  Chaldaea  and  India  from  the 
lists,  and  to  allow  that  the  two  contest- 

M.— Vol.  4—3 


ants  for  the  palm  of  the  oldest  civili- 
zation of  mankind  have  their  banners 
planted  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Yang-tse.  Between  these  two  his- 
tory, archseolog}',  tradition,  right  rea- 
son and  conjecture  still  halt  and  hesi- 
tate. If  any  other  people  on  the  globe 
can  compete  with  the  Hamites  of  Old 
Bgypt  for  the  first  place  in  the  develop- 
ment and  promotion  of  the  civilized  life, 
it  is  the  Chinese. 

From  one  point  of  view,  however,  the 
contest  is  clearly  decided  in  favor  of  the 
East.   Egypt  was;  China  is.  ^   , 

^J  £^  Broken  cnarac- 

We  may,  as  we  have  seen,  ter  of  Egyptian 

.    ,  .,  T    ,1  T  civilization. 

rightly  regard  the  modern 
Copts   as   the   descendants   and  proper 
representatives  of  the  ancient  Eg>'ptian 
race;  but   they   are   out  of   power  and 
greatness.     They  are  no  longer  famous 
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or  potential  among-  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  Between  them  and  their  illus- 
trious ancestry  lie  the  wrecks  of  ethnic 
and  historical  ruins — the  breakdown  and 
transformation  and  renewal  of  races. 
Foreign  ascendencies  have  intervened. 
The  Pharaoh  of  the  time  of  the  Hyksos, 
or  the  priest  of  Heliopolis  or  Memphis, 
could  hardly  trace  the  lines  of  his  own 
descent  through  the  vicissitudes,  break- 
ings, revolutions,  and  race-changes  that 
have  intervened  in  the  Nile  valley  be- 
tween the  age  of  the  Pyramids  and  the 
age  of  the  Khedive. 

On  the  other  hand,  China  has  the  glory 

of  continuity.     She  has  continued  to  be 

for  unnumbered  centuries. 

Continuity  of 

the  Chinese  This  IS  Said  not  Only  of 
the  continuous  life  of  the 
nation,  the  empire,  but  of.  the  ethnic  life 
of  the  race.  There  are  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  the  Chinese  character  has 
remained,  witli  very  slight  alterations, 
for  fully  three  thousand  years.  It  is 
possible  that  careful  research  may  add 
another  thousand  to  the  long  reach  of 
time  since  the  establishment  of  this  pe- 
culiar type  of  man-life  in  Eastern  Asia. 
In  a  word,  the  most  nearly  changeless 
phenomenon  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  human  race,  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  is  the  Chinese  people. 

The  name  of  China  is  not  unknown  to 
our  most  ancient  annals.  Sometimes  it 
^  appears  as    Sin,  or   Sinae ; 

Classical  names        ^  '■ 

Of  the  country      and  sometimcs  as  Chin,  or 
^^*  China.     It  was  by  one  or 

other  of  these  designations  that  the 
country  was  vaguely  known  or  rumored 
among  the  classical  nations  of  antiquity. 
References  to  a  land  and  nation  so 
called  are  found  in  the  literatures  of 
the  Hindus,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans. 
Later,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  China  and 
Eastern  Tartary  come  to  view  under  the 
name  —  the  famous  name  —  of  Cathay. 


It  is  not  known  how  the  latter  appella- 
tive came  to  succeed  the  name  Sera,  or 
Serice,  employed  by  Ptolemy  and  the 
subsequent  map-makers,  dowft  to  the  time 
of  the  Crusades.  Suffice  it  that  China, 
with  vague  definition  as  the  great  power 
of  Eastern  Asia,  received  the  name  of 
Cathay,  and  by  that  name  became  the 
marvel  of  the  wondering  peoples  of 
Western  Europe.  Thus  it  was  called 
at  the  time  when,  subsequent  to  the 
Crusades  and  the  conquests  of  Ghengis 
Khan,  overland  communication  was  first 
opened  between  the  new  nations  of  the 
far  West  and  the  remote  East. 

xVlready  at  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  we  have  the  Italian  Carpini  and 
the    Flemish    William    of 
Rubruk    telling  us    some-  Cajpini's  sketch 

o  of  the  people. 

what  of  the  Chinese  and 
their  country.  Both  of  these  mediaeval 
authors  were  Franciscan  travelers  and 
missionaries,  who  presumably  recorded 
their  own  observations.  Carpini  says 
that  the  Chinese,  whom  he  calls  Kitai, 
though  heathen  in  character,  had  a  writ- 
ten alphabet  or  syllabary  of  their  ow^n. 
He  declares  that  they  were  a  kind-spir- 
ited and  refined  people.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  physical  appear- 
ance they  were  like  the  Mongols,  but 
that  the  Chinese  face  was  narrower  than 
the  other.  He  notices  the  absence  of 
beard ;  speaks  of  the  peculiar  language ; 
comments  upon  the  skill  of  the  Chinese 
in  handicraft  and  art,  saying  that  in 
these  particulars  there  were  no  more 
cunning  workmen  in  the  world.  The 
writer  also  notes  the  abundant  fertility 
of  China ;  its  productiveness  in  corn  and 
wine ;  its  richness  in  the  precious  metals ; 
its  vast  yield  of  fine  silk,  and  indeed  of 
every  kind  of  valuable  product  thus  far 
demanded  by  the  wants  of  men. 

Friar   William   of   Rubruk    gives  an 
equally  interesting  account  of  what  ho 
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calls  the  Land  of  Seres — still  using-  the 
Ptolemai'e  name.  He  deelares  that  the 
best  of  all  silks  come  from  this  country. 
"The  sea,"  says  he,  "lies  between  it 
and    India.     The    Cathav- 

"WilliamofRu- 

brtik's  narra-  ans,  he  contmucs,  ' '  are 
^^^^'  a  little  folk,  having  a  nasal 

speech.  Their  eyes  are  very  narrow; 
but  they  are  the  best  of  artists,  and  their 
doctors  know  the  merits  of  all  herbs,  and 
have  an  admirable  skill  in  determining 


ten  as  they  were  when  John  Lackland 
was  still  king  of  England  and  Saint 
Louis  was  a  crusader,  may  well  surprise 
the  modern  reader. 

We  are  not  here,  however,  to  enter 
into  an  account  of  the  myth  and  tradi- 
tion of   the   Chinese    peo- 

•^  The  Polos  and 

pie.    The  world  knows  how  the  church  m 

T    China. 

communication  was  opened 

with  Cathay  by  the  Polos,  at  the  close 

of   the    thirteenth    century;    how   from 
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disease  by  feeling  the  pulse."  The  old 
monk  calls  attention  also  to  the  remark- 
able circumstance  of  paper  money  as  the 
currency  of  the  people  of  Cathay.  He 
describes  their  bills  of  circulation  criven 
under  the  seal  of  the  emperor.  He  also 
notices  the  manner  of  Chinese  writing, 
which  then,  as  now,  was  done  with  a 
pencil,  after  the  manner  of  a  painter 
drawing  figures.  ' '  A  single  character 
of  theirs,"  says  he,  "comprehends  sev- 
eral letters,  so  as  to  form  a  whole  word." 
The  accuracy  of  these  descriptions,  writ- 


that  time  forth  travelers  and  adventurers 
came  and  went,  and  how  the  Church 
busied  herself  to  plant  her  missionaries 
in  the  country  of  the  Great  Khan. — Such 
was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  Man  of 
Genoa  went  forth,  when  the  New  World 
was  found,  when  Da  Gama  and  Magel- 
lan circumnavigated  the  globe. 

Let  us  note,  then,  with  some  particu- 
larity the  geographical  position  of  the 
great  country  under  consideration. 
China  is  nearly  quadrangular.  On  the 
east  the  boundary  line  is  wholly  oceanic. 
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The  several  waters  which  mark  the  limit 

in  this  direction  are,   beginning  at  the 

north,   the  gulfs   of   Leao- 

Position  and 

boundaries  of      Tong  and  Pc-Chee-Lee,  the 

the  country.  ^y    -,-,  ^.^       r^      ^ 

Yellow  sea,  the  Eastern  sea, 
and  the  strait  of  Formosa.  On  the  south 
the  boundary  is,  for  about  half  the  ex- 
tent, the  China  sea  and  the  gulf  of  Ton- 
quin.  The  remainder  of  the  southern 
line  rests  against  Tonquin  and  Burmah. 
On  the  west  the  boundary  is  Burmah 
and  Thibet.  On  the  north,  Mongolia  and 
Manchooria. 

China  is  the  eastern  slope  by  which 
Asia  descends  from  the  high  mountain- 
lands    of    the    Himalayas, 

Sources  of  the         ,i       t^  t  j  j.i       tvt 

Chinese  rivers.  ^^^^  Ivucn-Luu  and  the  Nau- 
Shan,  to  the  Pacific.  The 
whole  country  looks  eastward,  ocean- 
ward.  The  rivers,  without  exception, 
gather  their  waters  high  up  in  the  west- 
ern highlands  of  Thibet,  and  flow,  as 
they  may,  eastward  to  the  sea. 

Two  of  these  streams  are  of  the  first 
order  in  volume  and  extent.  They  are 
„,    „  famous  by  name  wherever 

The  Hoang-Ho,  -^ 

or  Sorrow  of  geography  has  been  taught . 
On  the  whole,  their  course 
is  parallel.  The  northernmost  is  the 
Hoang-Ho,  or  Yellow  river,  which  takes 
its  rise  far  to  the  west  in  the  Nan- 
Shan  mountains,  sometimes  called  the 
Sea  of  Stars.  In  the  first  part  of  its 
course  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Golden 
river.  The  two  principal  tributaries 
unite,  and  the  combined  streain  runs  in 
a  northeasternly  direction  until  it  passes 
the  Great  Wall  in  the  province  of  Kan- 
vSoo.  North  of  this  it  makes  a  detour 
and  returns,  reentering  China  through 
the  Great  Wall  and  forming  the  boimdary 
of  the  provinces  of  vShen-See  and  vShan- 
See.  After  this  the  course  is  eastward  un- 
til it  reaches  the  great  plain,  where,  from 
the  nature  of  the  low-lying  region,  the 
river  has  been  able  not  only  to  overflow  its 


banks,  but  to  make  for  itself  new  chan- 
nels— phenomena  so  fatal  to  the  vast 
populations  along  the  banks  that  the 
people  have  named  it,  in  sad  metaphor, 
the  Sorrow  of  Han. 

For  much  more  than  two  thousand 
years  the  Yellow  river  has  been  thus 
afflicting  as  well  as  benefit- 

The  river  a 

mg  the  country  through  blessing  as  weu 
which  it  flows.  Within  the  ^^^'^^^«- 
historical  period  as  many  as  nine  dif- 
ferent  channels  to  the  sea  have  been 
formed,  each  change  involving  great 
destruction,  not  only  of  people  and 
property,  but  of  the  very  country  itself 
on  which  they  both  were  planted. 
Nevertheless,  the  river  is  a  part  of  the 
wealth  of  Northern  China.  Though  not 
navigable  for  ships  of  the  greatest  bur- 
den, it  nevertheless  constitutes  a  thor- 
oughfare for  the  commerce  of  one  of  the 
most  thickly  peopled  and  highly  produc- 
tive regions  of  the  earth. 

More  important  still  is  the  river 
Yang-tse.  This  takes  its  rise  in  the 
highlands   and    mountains 

Rise  and  course 

of  Thibet.  In  the  first  part  of  the  Golden 
it  bears  the  name  of  Kin- 
Sha,  or  Golden  Sands.  Afterwards,  in 
its  course  eastward,  it  becomes  the  Great 
river,  and  finally  takes  the  name  of 
Yang-tse.  Like  the  Yellow  river,  there 
are  two  principal  tributaries  which  flow 
apart  through  about  two  hundred  miles 
of  their  course.  They  then  imite. 
Other  streams  flow  in,  and  the  volume 
becomes  great. 

Below  the  confluence  of  the  Han  the 
stream  takes  its  navigable  character. 
After    reaching    Nanking 

the    tide    begins   to  be  felt.    Character  of  the 
^  '    Yang-tse  valley. 

and   the  Yang-tse    widens 
into  an  estuary,  navigable  for  the  largest 
ships.      Through  the  lower  valley  are 
set  here  and  there  on  the  banks  many 
of  the  great  Chinese  cities.     This  part 
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of  the  country  is  estimated  to  contain  an 
area  of  about  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
thousand  square  miles.  The  true  basin 
reaches  inland  about  twelve  hundred 
miles !  In  this  part  of  the  country  are 
concentrated  much  of  the  wealth  and 
population  of  the  empire,  and  here  are 
seen  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  race. 


westernly  direction  to  the  river  Pei-llo,  in 
the  province  of  Pe-Chee-Lee,  about  the 
thirty-ninth  parallel.  In  its  course  it  con- 
forms in  a  general  way  with  the  coast, 
though  in  the  province  of  Shan-Toong 
it  bends  far  to  the  west.  The  canal  crosses 
both  the  Yang-tse  and  Yellow  rivers,  and 
seems  to  take  no  account  of  the  smaller 


FIRK  SCtNE  ON    IHE  CKA.NIJ  CANAL. -Drawn  Uy  Janet  Lana 


a  skeicli   l:y  'M.   \r>-\ 


The  Chinese  have  not  been   content 

with    the    water    courses    afforded     by 

nature.      Besides  the    two  great   rivers 

here    described    must    be 

Importance  of 

the  Grand  mentioned  the  remarkable 

artificial  channel  known  to 
Europe  as  the  Grand  Canal.  This  begins 
in  the  province  of  Che-Kiang,  a  little 
above  the  thirtieth  parallel  of  latitude,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Tien-Tsin  with  the  sea, 
fcnd  extends  in  a  northernlv  and  north- 


waters  which  it  encounters  on  its  way. 
Doubtless  it  is  much  the  most  important 
artificial  waterway  in  the  world.  It  trav- 
erses a  country  the  most  productive  and 
populous.  The  work  has  been  done  and 
maintained  at  an  expenditure  of  human 
toil  that  may  well  remind  the  historical 
student  of  Bab3'lon,  of  the  pyramids,  of 
the  roads  and  aqueducts  of  Rome. 

All  of  Eastern  China,  with  \he  excep- 
tion of  the   Bohea  hills,   separating  the 
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provinces  of  Fo-Kien  and  Kiang-See  is  a 
vast,    low-lying,    fertile    region,   unsur- 
passed by  any  other  part  of 
Great  fertmty  of  ^he  globe  in  its  productive- 

tne  country.  '^  '■ 

ness  and  the  degree  of  its 
cultivation.  The  central  and  western 
parts  of  China  become  more  and  more 
mountainous  as  the  traveler  follows  the 
course  of  the  sun.  Several  conspicuous 
ranges  rise  and  join  themselves  with  the 
tremendous  elevations  of  Central  Asia. 
Out  of  Eastern  Thibet  spread  the  several 
branches  of  the  Kuen-Lun.  In  like  man- 
ner the  ranges  of  Pe-Ling,  Thsin-Sing, 
Yun-Ling,  Nan-Ling  and  several  others 
reach  forth  northeastward,  eastward,  and 
southeastward,  as  if  to  furnish  a  strong 
support  for  the  country.  It  is  not  needed, 
however,  that  we  dwell  extensively  upon 
these  purely  geographical  aspects  of 
China,  since  they  are,  at  least  in  recent 
times,  well  known  to  the  reader. 

We  may  pause,  however,  to  add  a 
word    relative    to     the    Chinese    lakes. 

These,  though  not  so  great 
bSn^nakes"    i^  extent  as  those  of  North 

America,  are  nevertheless 
numerous  and  important.  The  great- 
est of  all  is  the  lake  Tong-Ting-Hoo,  in 
the  province  of  Hoo-Nan.  Its  circumfer- 
ence is  nearly  three  hundred  miles.  It 
consists  rather  of  a  cluster  than  of  a 
single  water.  No  fewer  than  nine  rivers 
discharge  their  waters  into  it.  The  sur- 
face rises  and  falls  so  that  in  a  dry  sea- 
son the  different  parts  appear  as  separate 
lakes,  but  in  the  wet,  are  continuous. 
The  lake,  as  a  whole,  hangs  as  a  kind  of 
pouch  to  a  bend  in  the  Yang-tse,  of 
which  indeed  it  is  a  sort  of  aneurism. 

In  the  province  of  Yun-Nan  are  three 
or  four  considerable  lakes,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  lake  Urh-hai,  In 
Kiang-See  is  lake  Po-Yang,  which  also 
hangs  suspended  to  the  right  shore  of 
the  Yang-tse.       On    the    north   side    of 


that  river,  in  the  province  of  Hoo-Pe, 
are  four  or  five  lakes  of  considerable  ex- 
tent.     The  same  may   be 

.  Lake  waters  of 

said      of      the      province     of   Yang-tse  and 
-r,      ,^-1  T  /TA1  j_         Hwai  basins. 

Pe-Chee-Lee.  1  he  country 
immediately  south  of  Peking  has  two  or 
three  important  lakes,  particularly  lake 
Pehhu,  which  receives  and  discharges 
one  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the 
Pei-Ho.  Still  greater  than  these  is  lake 
Hong-Tsin-Hoo,  on  the  Hwai  river,  in 
the  province  of  Kan-Soo.  This,  next  to 
lake  Tong-Ting-Hoo,  is  the  most  exten- 
sive body  of  fresh  water  in  China  Proper. 
We  should  also  note  lake  Tsau-Hoo,  lying 
southeast  of  Nanking,  between  the  prov* 
inces  of  Kan-Soo  and  Che-Kiang. 

On  the  whole,  the  distribution  in 
China  of  fresh  water  by  river,  stream, 
brook,  canal,  and  lake,  is  as 

Abundance  of 

plentiful  and  universal  as  in  the  fresh  waters 

,-,  .  r    1-1         of  China. 

any  other  country  of  like 
extent  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The 
river  channels  are  long  and  winding. 
The  tributaries  are  many;  their 
branches,  multifarious.  The  country 
sloping  eastward  to  the  Pacific  receives 
the  ocean  breezes,  and  what  with  the 
snows  of  the  Himalayas  and  western 
highlands,  and  what  with  plentiful  rains, 
China  is  a  well-watered  and  ever-replen- 
ished country. 

The  region  before  us,  if  we  look  to 
the  whole  Chinese  empire,  extends  from 
the   parallel    of    i8°   30'  to   53°    25'    N. 
From  west  to  east  the  reach 
is  from  the  80th  meridian  Extent  of  the 

Chinese  empire. 

to  the  130th  from  Green- 
wich. The  nineteen  provinces  into 
which  the  empire  is  divided  cover  an 
area  of  almost  a  million  four  hundred 
thousand  square  miles,  and  within  this 
area  dwell  approximately  four  hundred 
millions  of  people. 

We  are  here,  however,  concerned 
more   particularly   with    China    Proper. 
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The  extent  of  this  is  nearly  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  in  length  and  about  thirteen 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 

Dimensions  and  .      ^      ,  ^     . 

character  of         breadth,      it  IS  held  m,  as 

China  Proper.         ^^,^  ^_^^^^^  ^^^.^^   ^^  ^^^,^   ^.^^^ 

by  the  ocean  for  a  distance  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  miles,  while  the  land 
boundary — south,  west,  and  north — is 
nearly  twice  as  extensive.  The  surface 
of  this  great  region  is,  in  the  western 
parts,  hilly,  and  in  some  places  moun- 
tainous. But  these  broken  portions  de- 
scend to  the  plain,  and  the  country  ter- 
minates in  its  northeastern  part  in  the 
greatest  delta,  or  alluvial  plain,  in  the 
world. 

This  delta  extends  from  the  vicinity 
of  Peking  in  a  southernly  direction  for 
about  seven  hundred  miles.  The 
breadth  in  some  places  is 
Deua°"^^^'^^*  as  much  as  five  hundred 
miles,  and  rarely  does  the 
valley,  if  so  we  may  call  it,  contract  to 
the  measure  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  Perhaps  there  is  no  other  dis- 
trict of  the  earth  capable  of  sustaining 
so  tremendous  a  mass  of  population. 

Concerning  the  climate  of  so  vast  a 
region  it  is  almost  impossible  to  gen- 
eralize. Nearly  all  condi- 
?ond-Sin^'''°  tions  Of  heat  and  cold, 
dryness  and  moisture,  are 
present  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
In  the  northeastern  portion,  about  Pe- 
king, there  is  a  dry  season  extending  from 
November  to  April,  during  which  rain 
is  almost  unknown.  At  this  time  artifi- 
cial irrigation  is  much  employed  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  of  nature.  The  summer 
season,  covering  the  rest  of  the  year,  is 
long  and  hot.  The  thermometer  reaches 
more  than  lOo"  F.  In  the  winter,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  temperature  sinks 
to  six  or  even  ten  degrees  below  zero. 

On  the  southeastern  coast  the  condi- 
tions are  very  different  from  these.    The 


thermometric  range  is  much  narrowed 
at  both  extremes.  Rain  is  common  at 
all    seasons    of    the    year. 

Comparisons 

The  climate  at  Shang-Hai  with  the  united 

,  1  1-^1      States. 

has  been  compared  with 
that  of  our  own  coast  on  the  correspond- 
ing parallel.  In  some  places  the  rains 
are  excessive.  At  Canton,  though  the 
latitude  is  the  same  as  that  of  Cuba,  snow 
is  not  uncommon.  Indeed  the  general 
climatic  peculiarity  of  China,  like  that 
of  the  United  States,  is  the  great  range 
of  temperature  —  amounting  to  more 
than  a  hundred  degrees — and  the  great 
variability  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  mat- 
ter of  precipitation,  extending  from 
aridity,  like  that  of  our  Western  plains, 
to  almost  continuous  rainfall  through- 
out the  year. 

It  has  thus  happened  that  the  Chinese 
race  has  been  developed  through  count- 
less   centuries    by    condi-  „  ,    . 

■^  _  Relations  of 

tions  of  alternate  rigor  and  climate  to  eth- 

.  -J,  nic  longevity. 

relaxation.  If  we  were  to 
judge  the  antecedent  conditions  by  the 
result,  we  might  incline  to  the  belief 
that  the  long-lived  races  have  not  ex- 
isted except  under  climatic  environ- 
ments marked  by  great  fluctuation  and 
variability.  It  would  appear  that  not 
only  individuality,  ethnic  personality, 
including  force  and  persistency,  but 
ethnic  longevity  and  persistency,  as  well, 
have  for  their  antecedents  a  condition 
in  nature  in  which  the  human  faculties 
and  frame  are  nurtured  by  the  alternate 
stress  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  relaxa- 
tions  and  contractions  resulting  from 
humidity  and  dryness. 

There  is  perhaps  among  the  Western 
nations  a  prevalent  error  of  opinion  re- 
specting the  Chinese  in  the   western  errors 

particulars     just     referred  -^-.f/.^^^ 
to.      The  general  concept  ronment. 
of   this  race  is  that  of   a  semitropical, 
easy-going,  unenduring  sort  of  people. 
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The  rigor  of  the  conditions  to  which  the 
Chinese  are  annually  exposed  have  not 
been  well  apprehended.  The  strenuous 
development  of  body  and  mind  which 
must  result  from  an  annual  immersion 
into  a  temperature  greatly  below  the 
freezing  point,  with  the  accompaniments 
of  frost,  snow,  and  biting  zero  weather, 
has  not  been  imagined  by  the  Western 
peoples  in  their  estimate  of  the  Orien- 
tals. The  Celestials  have  been  con- 
ceived rather  as  the  product  of  indolent 
and  soft  conditions  of  the  natural  world 
wholly  different  from  those  actually  ex- 
isting in  China.  Hereafter  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  remark  still  further 
upon  the  evolution  of  the  Chinese  char- 
acter as  resultant  from  geographical  and 
climatic  environments. 

One  of  the    striking   peculiarities    of 

the  physical  conditions  which  constitute 

China    what    it    is,    is    the 

Uniformity  of 

physical  condi-  Comparative  uniformity  of 
these  conditions  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  country. 
Such  is  the  peculiar  situation  of  this  im- 
mense region  that  there  is  no  extreme 
change  in  the  phenomena  of  the  natural 
world,  even  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  This  is  to  say  that  the  tem- 
perature is  not  greatly  more  severe  on 
the  borders  of  Pe-Chee-Lee,  or  even  in 
the  westernmost  parts  of  Kan-Soo,  than 
on  the  Che-Kiang  or  in  Yun-Nan — not 
particularly  different  in  the  mountainous 
region  whence  the  Yang-tse  draws  his 
waters  and  in  the  country  where  he 
gives  his  floods  to  the  sea.  This  cir- 
cumstance, if  we  mistake  not,  has  been 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  giving 
unity  and  invariability  to  the  character 
of  the  Chinese  race.  We  should  look  in 
vain  within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom 
for  such  diversity  of  climatic  conditions 
as  we  find  in  distant  sections  of  the 
United  States,  as,  for  instance,  in  Minne- 


sota and  Florida,  in  ]\Iaine  and  Texas, 
in  New  England  and  California. 

The  fertility  of   China   is   proverbial 
throughout  the  earth.      In  the  nature  of 

the    case    the    country  must    Productiveness 

yield    abundantly    or    the  Prerequisite  to 

•'  the  existence  of 

people  perish.  Such  im-  the  race, 
mense  populations  could  not  exist  with- 
out a  tremendous  annual  increment  of 
product  from  the  earth.  In  this  respect 
nature  provided,  when  the  original  con- 
dition of  things  was  established,  for  the 
support  of  those  overwhelming  multi- 
tudes that  live  and  flourish  within  the 
confines  of  this  country.  Nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  wealth  of  primitive 
nature  has  been  exhausted  or  seriously 
diminished  by  the  draught  which  the 
millions  have  made  upon  it  through  un- 
told ages  of  time. 

Generally,  it  is  difficult  to  summarize 
the  products  of  so  vast  a  region  as  China. 
In  the  first  place  we  may 
notice  that  all  parts  of  the  ^^s^^  ^nd  the 

•^  sugar  cane. 

country  are  productive.  In 
some  districts  the  rainfall  is  scant,  but 
never  insufficient  for  vegetation.  The 
variety  of  the  things  grown  is  almost 
limitless.  Among  these  we  may  note, 
in  the  first  place,  sugar.  All  the  south- 
ern half  of  the  kingdom  yields  this  in- 
valuable staple  in  greater  or  less  abun- 
dance. The  center  of  the  production, 
however,  is  in  the  maritime  province  of 
Quang-Tong.  This  may  be  called  the 
Louisiana  of  China.  But  sugar  cane, 
along  with  sorghum,  grows  well  as  far 
north  as  the  general  line  of  the  Yang- 
tse,  and  the  sorghum  to  the  northern 
boundaries  of  the  country. 

Rice  is  still  more  universally  pro- 
duced. There  are  very  few  parts  of 
China  in  which  this  cheap  and  abundant 
food  is  not  plentifully  grown.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  tobacco,  which  is  a  uni- 
versal  crop.       Wheat   and    barley   and 
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com  are  likewise  everywhere  abundantly 

produced.     To  these  may  be  added  oats 

and  millet.      Indeed,  all  of 

Rice  and  the         ^]^q  products  peculiar  to  the 

other  cereals.  ^ 

temperate  zone  grow  m 
China  imder  easy  cultivation,  and  yield 
full  crops.  It  has  been  found,  moreover, 
that  those  recently  imported  from  other 
countries,  such  as  opium  from  India, 
o^row  almost  as  well  as  in  their  native 
districts. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  all  the 
products  of  China  is  silk.     This  is  pro- 
duced from  the  mul- 
Siik  and  silk  pro-  ijerrv,  the  oak,  and 

duction— cotton.  ■" 

the  ailantus,  or 
heaven-tree,  which  is  native  to 
the  country.  In  all  the  southern 
and  central  parts,  as  far  north  as 
Ho-Nan  and  Shen-See,  the  silk  in- 
dustry flourishes,  occupying  the 
attention  and  absorbing  the  labor 
of  multitudes  of  people.  To  this 
must  be  added  cotton,  the  chief 
area  of  which  is  the  valley  of  the 
Yang-tse.  It  is  to  silk  and  cotton 
that  the  Chinese  look,  rather  than 
to  wool  and  flax,  for  the  materials 
of  their  clothing. 

Next  in  order  we  may  mention 
the  citrus  fruits — the  orange,  the 
lemon,  the  lime, 
etc.,  together  with 
the  pineapple  and 
To  these  must  be 
added  the  cocoanut,  the  persim- 
mon, and  many  other  varieties  of 
native  fruits.  Apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  and  apricots  are 
produced,  but  not  of  the  finest 
qualities.  In  the  northern  parts 
of  the  kingdom  the  grape  flour- 
ishes, in  variety  and  quality  equal  to  that 
■of  Europe  or  America.  x\fter  this  we 
may  mention  ginger  and  arrowroot  and 
ginseng,  the  last  named  of  which  is  re- 


Citrus  fruits, 
herbs,  and  gar- 
den products. 

the  mango. 


garded  by  the  Chinese,  both  common 
people  and  scholars,  as  the  greatest  of 
medicinal  herbs.  Looking  into  the  gar- 
den, we  find  peas  and  beans  and  lentils, 
and  indeed  nearly  all  of  the  garden 
products  cultivated  and  prized  by  the 
peoples  of  the  temperate  zone. 

Only  in  one  particular  does  China 
appear  to  have  deteriorated  in  her  native 
wealth,  and  that  is  in  her 


In 


Forests  and  tim- 


forests,    her   timber.        x..  ber  distribution, 

the    nature    of    the    case, 

these  have  given  way  to  the  exigency  of 


A  RICE  FARMER.— Drawn  by  A.  Slom,  after  a  iihotograph. 

cultivation.  Still,  the  country  has  by 
no  means  been  denuded.  Forests  of 
considerable  extent  are  still  found  in 
the  west,  and  timber  trees  are  not  scarce 
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in  the  center  or  even  in  the  coast  prov- 
inces. Among  snch  trees  may  be  men- 
tioned the  oak,  the  walnut,  the  cedar, 
the  Cyprus,  camphor,  and  varnish  trees, 
rosewood  and  ebony,  and  particularly 
the  willow,  which  may  be  called  the 
national  tree  of  China.  We  should  also 
mention  the  chestnut  and  the  palm,  from 
the  latter  of  which  are  gathered  those 


houses  and  villages  of  the  kingdom.     It 
is  not  only  ornamental,  but  useful  in  the 
hig-hest  deofree.     "When  it 
first  springs  from  the  soil  The  bamboo  ana 

■'■  ^  Its  values. 

it  is  cut  and  eaten  like  as- 
paragus.     The    roots  of   the  fullgrov\-n 
tree  are  digged  and  prepared  for  wood 
engravings,  as  the  Western  nations  use 
the  boxelder.     The   bamboo  stems  are 


broad  and  well-braced  leaves  which  the 
Chinese  send  as  the  cheapest  of  fans  to 
all  the  civilized  peoples. 

Finally,  of  lesser  sort  the  bamboo  may 
be  noted.  This  shares  with  the  willow 
the  aesthetic  regard  of  the  people.  The 
uses  of  the  bamboo  are  multifarious.  It 
is  seen  growing  in  little  clusters,  casting 
a  refresning  shade  about  nearly  all  the 


Engraved   hy  1  lildchraiul,  Irum  a  pliotugraph. 


used  for  poles,  for  the  joists  of  houses, 
for  sail  ribs  in  boats,  for  spear  shafts, 
for  walking  sticks,  for  water  tubes,  and 
the  like,  while  the  shavings  of  the  plant 
are  employed,  as  our  excelsior,  in  the 
manufacture  of  mattresses. 

The  animals  of  China  have  to  an  ex- 
tent shared  the  fate  of  the  forest.  In 
the   eastern  provinces  wild  animals  of 
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Wild  animals  of 
China. 


the  larger  sort  are  no  longer  seen.  In 
Sticli  situations  tliey  are  known  only  by 
tradition.  In  the  western 
and  mountainous  parts, 
however,  the  greater  kinds 
of  beasts,  such  as  the  elephant,  the  rhi- 
noceros, the  tiger,  the  wild  boar,  the 
bear,  the  tapir,  the  leopard,  and  the  pan- 
ther, are  still  found,  though  not  in  great 
abundance.  In  some  districts  the  musk 
deer,  the  gazelle,  and  the  antelope  may 
still  be  seen. 

Of  the  smaller  kind  of  animals  are 
badgers,    sables,    martens,    porcupines. 


at  great  valuation.  About  the  capital 
the  camel  is  employed,  both  for  burden 
and  for  war.  In  the  latter  use  the 
beast  is  made  to  bear  a  small  swivel  on 
its  back — ridiculous  implement  in  the 
face  of  the  tremendous  enginery'  of 
modern  warfare ! 

The  birds  of  China  are  of  equal  extent 
and  variety.  These  include  the  alba- 
tross and  the  pelican ;   the 

Land  and  water 

crane  and    the    stork;  the  birds  and  rep- 
cormorant  and  the  parrot ; 
the  thrush  and  the  magpie ;  the  peacock 
and  the  swan;   geese,  ducks,  ct  id  onuie 


PEASANTS  CARRYING  VEGETABLES— Drawn  by  A.  Slom,  after  a  photograph. 


hedgehogs,  ant-eaters,  squirrels,  weasles, 
and  the  like,  seen  in  many  districts.  Of 
domestic  animals,  the  Chinese  have 
little  estimation.  That  most  prized  is 
.^         .       .       the  hog,  the  flesh  of  which 

Domestic  am-         ,  *=" 

inais  and  their  IS  catcu.  Cattle  are  used 
for  draught,  for  their 
skin,  and  sometimes  for  tallow.  But 
beef  is  rarely  eaten.  Horses  are  little 
esteemed.  Sheep  of  the  pestle-tailed 
breed  are  produced  in  nearly  all  the 
provinces,  but  even  these  are  not  held 


genus.  Of  reptiles,  the  most  formidable 
is  the  lizard.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  serpents  are  numerous,  as  also 
turtles  and  tortoises.  In  the  Chinese 
rivers  the  common  fishes  of  temperate 
countries  are  abundant,  and  besides 
these  many  kinds  peculiar  to  the  Orient. 
Respecting  all  these  birds  and  animals 
of  the  earth,  we  may  remark  once  for 
all  the  Chinese  peculiarity  of  preferring 
as  edible  those  which  are  repugnant  to 
Western    tastes,    and    disdaining  those 
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whicli   are    most    eaten    by   the    Aryan 

peoples.      It   is    not    needed,    however, 

that     we     should    in    this 

Edibles  and  non-  . 

edibles  of  the  Connection  elaborate  lur- 
ther  upon  the  peculiarities 
of  the  native  disposition,  or  extend  the 
list  of  those  products  which  have 
enabled  the  Chinese  by  right  cultivation 
and  economy  to  multiply  beyond  the 
limits  of  any  other  people  on  the  earth. 


as  well  as  external  and  reactionary 
causes  operative  in  a  given  develop- 
ment. It  is  clear  to  every  one  who  has 
thoughtfully  considered  the  subject  that 
some  races  easily  maintain  unity  of 
character,  even  after  centuries  of  time 
and  vast  multiplication  of  numbers. 
Other  races,  on  the  contrary,  rapidly 
differentiate.  In  a  short  time  from  the 
beginning  of  their  career  they  part  into 


CHINESE  SWINE. — Drawn  by  Lanheit,  after  a  native  painting. 


It  mu.st  not  be  inferred  that  the 
peculiar  solidarity  of  the  Chinese  race 
^  ,    .    ,  can  be   deduced  from   the 

Ethnic  charac- 
ter a  complex        one    circumstance  of  phys- 

:^„i       uniformity     in     the 


ical 


country  where  it  has  been  developed. 
Ethnic  character  is  a  complex  product 
resulting  from  many  rather  than  from 
one  or  a  few  antecedent  forces.  Among 
these  forces  there  is  a  truly  ethnic  cause 


tribes,  each  of  which  pursues  its  own 
widely  diverging  lines  of  evolution. 
After  another  brief  period,  if  we 
examine  the  results,  w^e  find  a  striking 
diversity  among  the  descendant  peoples. 
In  the  other  case  the  issues  of  race 
development  are  comparatively  uni- 
form. The  given  stock  multiplies,  but 
does  not  divide  and  branch. 

We   speak  here    of   a   process   which 
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results  from  forces  inherent  in  the  race 
itself,  and  not  from   physical  environ- 
ment.     Certain    it  is  that 

Race  impulses 

and  physical  en-  physical  environment  may 

Vironment.  11  1  .  ji 

check  or  accelerate  the 
movement  accordingly  as  the  con- 
ditions of  nature  act  with  or  against 
the  native  impulse.  In  the  case  of  the 
Chinese  we  have  the  most  strikinof 
example  to  be  found  in  history  of  a 
multitudinous  race,  amounting  numeri- 
cally to  a  large   fraction  of  the  whole 


human  family,  which,  nevertheless,  is 
uniform  in  character  through  ks  whole 
extent.  This  uniformity  has  its  origin, 
in  the  first  place,  in  profound  ethnic 
conditions;  but  the  tendency  to  soli- 
darity of  race  has  been  assisted  by  the 
comparatively  uniform  geographical  and 
climatic  surroundings  and  influences  un- 
der which  the  race  has  so  long  held  its 
unvaried  career.  It  is  now  proper  that 
we  should  consider  that  race  in  its  various 
aspects,  characteristics,  and  tendencies. 


Chapter  CXLII.— Doiviestic  Lif^e  and  Institutions. 


HE  domestic  life  of  a 
people  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  aspect 
of  its  being.  It  has  be- 
come clear,  in  modern 
times  at  least,  that 
the  happiness  of  the 
human  race  depends  upon  the  conditions 
under  which  the  sexes  are  united  in  the 
^         .  ,.^         relations    of     family    and 

Domestic  life  _      ^  -^ 

the  source  of       home.     This  is  the  founda- 
appiness.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  matter.     It  has 

been  discovered — and  is  now  generally 
admitted — that  the  spectacular  aspects 
of  man-life  bear  but  small  relations  to 
that  chief  end  of  rational  existence 
called  happiness. 

What,  indeed,  have  war,  the  splendors 
of  civil  life,  the  extravagant  plans  of 
commercial  and  speculative 
enterprises,  and  the  vast 
formulation  of  institutions 
to  do  with  the  happiness  of  the  individual 
life  of  man?  Are  they  not  in  many 
particulars  the  enemies  of  that  condition 
from  which  the  true  felicity  of  life  is 
drawn  ?  Do  they  not  seek  to  substitute 
artificiality,  riches,  power,  glamour,  and 
spectacle  for  the  essential  verities  upon 

M. — Vol.  4—4 


Falsity  of  the 
Bpectacular  life 


which  the  real  structure  of  all  true 
happiness  is  builded  ? 

As  it  respects  the  domestic  life  in 
China,  the  question  is  of  vast  importance 
from  the  extent  of  the  pop- 

1    ,.  ,  1   .    ,     .^  .  Importance  of 

UlatlOnS   to  which  it  refers,    the  family  estate 

The  Chinese  constitute  i^^°g-«^^^^^c«. 
more  than  a  fourth,  perhaps  a  third,  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  Their  so- 
cial state,  therefore,  includes  the  happi- 
ness or  misery  of  a  large  fraction  of  all 
mankind.  We  are  not  ready  to  affirm 
that  all  happiness,  all  peace  and  content, 
are  derived  or  derivable  from  the  domes- 
tic relation  and  its  resulting  institutions. 
It  is  meant  only  to  affirm  that  the  wel- 
fare, pleasure,  harmony,  and  hope  of  the 
human  race  come  largely  and  efficiently 
from  the  nature  and  conditions  of  that 
sexual  union  out  of  which  spring  the 
family,  the  filial  and  parental  ties,  the 
home  and  its  associations. 

The    social   condition   which   we   are 
here  to  consider  is  the  result  of  processes 
that  have  been    going   on 
forages.    Custom  may  well  Custom  the  oid- 

°  ■'  est  of  the  kings. 

be  called  the  oldest  of  the 

kings!     The  domestic  life  of  China  is 

the   result  of   custom  which   antedated 
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law  and  the  establishment  of  institutions. 
Whatever  exists,  whatever  is  approved 
among  this  great  people,  whatever  is 
practiced  by  them,  has  remained  as  a 
residuum  from  the  ages  past.  No  other 
division  of  mankind  has  been  so  strongly 
dominated  by  custom,  or  is  at  the  pres- 
ent day  so  completely  held  in  thrall 
by  antecedent  usage  and  habit. 

The  rule   of   custom   extends   to  the 

smallest    details   of    the    common    life. 

The  force  of  custom  is  so 

In  China  custom  ,  t  ■  ij.ij.ii 

is  au  and  over  all.  g^at  and  Universal  that  all 
the  institutions  of  China 
may  be  said  to  have  resulted  therefrom. 
The  appeal  in  Chinese  society  lies  not 
so  much  to  law,  not  so  much  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  right  reason  applied  to  human 
affairs,  not  so  much  to  the  dogmas  and 
canon  of  a  religious  system  dominant 
over  all,  as  to  custom,  usage,  precedent. 
In  these  are  sought  the  solutions  of  all 
questions  relating  to  the  formulas  and 
administration  of  life. 

This  is  particularly  true   of   Chinese 

social  life  and  the  economies  connected 

with  it.     In  the  first  place. 

Prevalence  of  ^ 

the  rule  of  early    custom  lias  prescribed  the 

marriage.  i         r  i  •  tj. 

rule  of  early  marriage.  It 
has  also  determined  the  princij^le  that 
the  parents  of  the  marriageable  pair, 
rather  than  the  young  people  themselves, 
shall  decide  the  epoch  of  fitness,  the 
choice  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
union.  Perhaps  no  people  of  Western 
or  Southern  Asia — always  the  empire  of 
early  marriages — have  gone  beyond  the 
Chinese  in  fixing  a  precocious  date  for  the 
institution  of  the  new  family.  Nor  is  the 
principle  of  parental  selection  and  man- 
agement more  complete  and  absolute 
among  any  other  people  than  among 
the  Chinese. 

Recent  intercourse  between  China  and 
the  West  has  acquainted  the  Aryan  na- 
tions with  the  manner  and  peculiarities 


of  the  Chinese  marriage  customs.  As 
soon  as  the  son  is  arrived  at  the  marital 
age,    the   parents    concern 

.  .  .        Laws  of  court- 

themselves  to  select  for  ship  and  ac- 
him  a  wife.  In  this  matter  ^i^^^^^^^^^- 
acquaintance,  courtship,  love,  cut  no  fig- 
ure whatever.  They  are  not  reckoned 
as  elements  of  the  marriage  union.  The 
youth  knows  not,  at  the  first,  who  his 
bride  is  to  be,  though  he  knows  in  a  gen- 
eral way  that  the  business  is  on ;  and  he 
is  at  length  permitted  to  see  her  who  is 
to  be  his  possession.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  first  introduction  of  the 
parties  is  at  the  marriage  ceremonial. 

The  antecedent  arrangements  for  the 
Chinese  marriage  are  made  by  a  certain 
professional,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  find  out  and  list  the  JSttwoS 
young  people  of  both  sexes 
in  her  neighborhood.  The  person  whose 
office  this  is  is  a  woman — supposed  to  be 
experienced  in  the  matter  of  choice.  She 
is  regularly  employed,  as  a  physician 
might  be,  or  a  lawyer,  by  the  family  of 
the  groom  or  bride,  generally  the  former. 

As  soon  as  the  youth  is  reckoned  of 
marriageable  age,  the  marriage  maker 
tjoes    about    her    business 

^  Antecedents  ana 

and  presently  selects  the  details  of  be- 
bride.  This  is  done  provi- 
sionally. She  calls  upon  the  parents  of 
the  young  girl  and  makes  proposals  to 
them.  She  informs  them  of  the  age  and 
family  conditions  of  the  proposed  bride- 
groom. The  parents  of  the  little  lady 
for  their  part  go  to  a  fortune  teller,  and 
there  strive  to  inform  themselves  of  the 
good  or  bad  omens  of  the  proposed  mar- 
riage. If  the  auspices  are  favorable, 
then  the  parents  consent.  This  is  sig- 
nified on  a  card  which  is  given  to  the 
marriage  maker.  The  card  is  taken  to  the 
parents  of  the  groom,  and  they  in  turn 
hie  to  the  soothsayer  to  get  an  answer 
on  their  part.     If  a  strong  negative  be 
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returned,  \\h\c\\  is  rare,  the  marriage  is 
prevented— the  bans  forbidden. 

But  if  the  «)eeult  powers  return  favor- 
al.l.-  uiswrr.  then  tlie  prospcetive  bride- 
groom prepares  two  eards 
Th.. .•ntvMVMn.nt  ^^.]^j^.|^   ^^q   inseribcd   with 

and  its  fictions, 

the  faet  and  particulars 
of  the  betrothal.  The  cards  are  dupli- 
cates, except  that  the  one  kept  by  him- 
self receives  the  picture  of  a  dragon, 
symbolical  of  protection,  \vhile  the  one 
given  to  the  bride  elect  is  marked  with 
a  phcenix,  signifying  her  pledge  of 
fidelity.  AVith  the  fact  of  marriage 
these  two  wedding  cards  are  sewn 
togctlier  with  a  red  silk  cord,  and  pre- 
served as  a  legacy.  For  more  than 
twelve  hundred  years  this  usage  has 
prevailed.  The  tradition  of  it  exists  as 
far  back  as  the  time  when  Western 
Europe,  yielding  to  barbarism,  had 
fallen  to  the  Vandals,  the  Goths,  the 
Franks,  and  the  vSaxons. 

With    the    formalities   just   described 
the  betrothal  is  completed,  and  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  parties  to 

The  marriage  ^ 

day  and  cere-       the  Contract  generally  be- 

monial.  .  -,-,  ,  .     , 

gins.  Presents  are  inter- 
changed between  tlie  families  of  the 
parents.  When  the  day  of  marriage 
arrives,  the  bride  is  taken  from  her 
home  in  a  .sort  of  palanquin,  but  the 
party  bearing  her  forth  is  met  on  the 
way  by  the  bridegroom's  people,  who 
conduct  the  company  to  the  home  which 
she  is  to  occupy.  The  husband  mean- 
while awaits  the  coming  of  the  bride  in 
his  apartment.  Thither  on  arriving  at 
the  hou.se  she  is  taken  with  covered 
head,  and  then  follows  the  amusing 
ceremony  in  which  each  tries  to  sit  down 
on  the  dress  of  the  other! 

The  .significance  of  the  little  play  is 
that  tlie  one  successful  in  fir.st  sitting  on 
the  skirt  of  the  other  .shall  henceforth 
rule  the  hou.se!     When  this  important 


question  has  been  determined,  the  party 
go  to  a  larger  hall,  where  the  images 
of  the  ancestors  are  kept, 

T    .    -1  •  .         By-plays  of  the 

and  there  drmk  wme  to-  redding. 
gether,  and  offer  a  sort  of 
adoration,  not  only  to  the  fathers,  but 
also  to  heaven  and  earth.  At  this 
time  the  covering  of  the  bride's  head 
and  face  is  removed,  and  the  hus- 
band is  permitted  to  see  his  prize. 
Then  follows  the  feast  with  merry- 
making and  games,  after  the  manner  of 
nearly  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Such  is  the  beginning  of  the  domestic 
relation  among  the  Chinese.  The  cere- 
mony   here    described     is  ^  .      , 

-'  Preservation  01 

common    through   all    the  established 

^       .  1  formulae. 

provinces.  Custom  has 
prescribed  it,  and  the  details  are  but  little 
varied.  It  must  be  understood  that  the 
Chinese  instead  of  striving,  as  the 
Western  peoples  do,  to  vary  and  inflect 
the  ceremonials  and  usages  of  life, 
strive  rather  to  find  and  maintain  the 
strictest  conformity  with  the  ancestral 
manner.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  how 
by  slight  variations  or  radical  changes  a 
given  formula  may  be  made  more  attract- 
ive, may  in  a  word  be  improved,  but 
rather  how  the  ancient  usage  may  be 
found  and  perfectly  followed.  This  is 
the  first  example  of  what  will  constantly 
recur  in  noticing  the  domestic  and  civil 
life  of  the  Chinese,  namely,  a  total  con- 
tradiction and  reversal  of  those  princi- 
ples of  conduct  to  which  the  peoples  of 
the  West  are  accustomed  and  which  they 
accept  as  natural  and  inevitable. 

If  we  begin  to  mark  the  domestic 
estate  of  the  Chinese  w^e  come  at  once 
to  the   question   of   polyg- 

^  Polygamy  under 

amy.     in  the  northern  and  sanction  of  reii- 
western  provinces  Moham-  ^'°''' 
medani.sm  has  entered,  and  there  in  a 
measure    prevailed.     We    should    per- 
haps say  that  Buddhism  is  the  prevail- 
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\n'^  universal  faith.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  doctrines  of  Lao-Tse,  and 
more  conspicuously  the  teachings  of 
Confucius.  The  system  of  Lao-Tse  is 
a  philosopliical  rather  than  a  religious 
system,  and  the  same  may  be  said,  with 
some  qualifications,  of  Confucianism  it- 
self. The  followers  of  Lao-Tse  are  the 
leanicd  folk — the  philosophers.  Confu- 
cianism as  a  system  of  belief,  a  form  of 
ethical  doctrine,  is  ahnost  universal; 
but  it  does  not  have  the  religious  sanc- 
tion of  Buddhism.  There  is  thus  a 
state  of  opinion,  a  condition  of  mind, 
among  the  Chinese  favorable  to  the  en- 
tertainment of  three  or  four  religions 
by  the  same  person  at  the  same  time. 

This  religious  condition  is  here  cited 
only  as  throwing  light  upon  the  domes- 
tic life  and  the  social  mo- 

The  institution 

umited  by  over-  rality  of  the  people.  Fo- 
popu  ation.  lygamy  is   permitted   and 

practiced  so  far  as  Mohammedanism 
can  give  the  license.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
general  interdict  against  multiple  mar- 
riage. In  this  most  populous  country 
the  practice  in  this  particular  is  left 
largely  to  the  preference  and  wealth  of 
the  lord.  We  have  hitherto  pointed  out 
the  natural  limitations  laid  upon  po- 
lygamy by  the  very  facts  of  the  social 
state.  In  China,  however,  still  another 
force  contributes  to  restrict  the  institu- 
tion, if  not  positively  to  forbid  it. 
This  is  the  already  crowded  condition 
of  the  people.  Rapid  multiplication  is, 
therefore,  a  thing  to  be  avoided  rather 
than  encouraged.  The  question  is  not 
how  to  replenish,  but  rather  how  to 
restrain  the  multiplication  of  the  people. 
While  the  polygamous  usage  is  by 
this  cause  curtailed  of  full  proportion, 
the  good  thus  gained  to  Chinese  society 
is  counterbalanced  by  the  evils  of  license. 
There  is,  so  far  as  men  are  concerned, 
cc  preva  iling  sentiment  against  infidelity 


to  the  conjugal  estate.  It  may  well  be 
believed  that  much  affection  springs  up 
in  the  wake  of  marriage, 
even  though  it  be  so  quaint-  gfiJf4\°4*^^ 
ly  and  impersonally  con- 
tracted. The  principles  of  human  na- 
ture are  such  as  to  allow,  even  tinder 
adverse  conditions,  for  the  growth  of 
love  and  the  establishment  of  faith  be- 
tween the  sexes.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  it  can  not  be  allowed  that  fidelity 
will  ever  be  the  rule  in  marriage  where 
the  same  is  undertaken  without  the  an- 
tecedent acquaintance  and  affectionate 
choice  of  the  parties.  Neither  has 
Chinese  society  by  custom  or  law  at- 
tempted to  constrain  the  man  to  the 
perpetual  fulfillment  of  vows  that  w^ere 
prearranged  for  him  by  others  than 
himself.  The  result  is  that  the  Chinese 
men  are  not  largely  influenced  or  con- 
trolled by  that  intense  but  narrow  fact 
which  the  Western  nations  have  denom- 
inated virtue. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fidelity  of  the 
woman  in  the  mairiage  estate  is  strongly 
enforced  by  custom,  preiu- 

,  Fidelity  of -wom- 

dice,  and  law.    There  is  in  en  enforced  by 

.  1   .  .  .  custom. 

this  respect  a  tyranny  on 
the  one  side,  an  absolutism  of  authority 
and  exaction,  and  the  suppression  of  fear 
and  obedience  on  the  other.  According 
to  Western  standards  the  condition  of 
the  Chinese  married  women  is  deplora- 
ble, dreadful.  To  a  great  extent  they 
become  subservient  drudges,  fulfilling 
the  thankless  duties  of  motherhood  and 
the  unrequited  services  of  toil.  All 
such  conditions,  however,  must  be 
judged  not  by  foreign,  but  by  native 
standards.  Content  is  of  the  mind — of 
the  disposition.  Long  usage  has  made 
public  opinion  a  hereditary  inheritance. 
It  may  readily  be  seen  by  nations  living 
upon  a  higher  plane  of  individuality  and 
freedom  that  such  an  estate  as  that  of 
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the  Chinese  Avomen  is  intolerable ;   and 
so  no  doubt  it  is. 

Of  such  women  there  may  be  in  the 
Flowery  Kingdom  as  many  as  seventy- 
five  million.    Certainly  it  is 

The -woman  does  •' 

not  feel  her  deg-  a  Consideration  of  the  ut- 

radation.  ,     .  ,  ,  ^  , 

most  importance  that  they 
should  rise  to  a  higher  level  of  freedom, 
personality,  and  right.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  were  erroneous  to  suppose  that 
they  feel  to  any  considerable  degree 
either  the  fact  or  the  effects  of  their  deg- 
radation.    Indeed,  the  traveler  through 


hold  that  on  the  whole  the  family  of  the 
West  might  learn  therefrom  lessons  not 
a  few  of  the  nobler  purposes  and  pleas- 
ures of  home. 

It  is  at  the  Chinese  hearthstone  that 
the  duty  of  the  child  to  the  parent — that 
filial  devotion  which  binds 
the 


,        .  1  ,1  .  ,      Unequaled  de- 

one  to  the  other  with  votionofchi- 
reverence      amounting  "«^^  ^^^i^^^^"- 


almost  to  worship — is  inculcated  to  a  de- 
gree hardly  equaled  among  any  other 
race  or  people.  Against  this  principle 
there  are  few  violations.     That  the  child 


MLONG  HOUSr  -Dnwii  b>    A     sbm,   ,fi<.r  .i  photiigriiih 


China  may  well  accept  it  as  true  that  the 
domestic  life  of  the  people  is  compara- 
tively happy.  Chinese  homes  are  not 
greatly  disquieted  with  brawls,  or  dis- 
turbed Avith  those  aversions  and  dis- 
trusts which  convert  so  many  European 
and  American  families  into  unnatural 
enemies.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  well- 
ordered  content  of  the  Chinese  house- 


shall  be  wanting  in  affection  and  duty 
to  the  parent  is  a  thing  monstrous  to  the 
Chinese  imagination.  Better  for  the 
youth  to  be  a  murderer  and  an  outcast 
than  to  rebel  against  the  authority  and 
reverent  rule  of  his  father  and  mother. 
The  existence  of  such  a  sentiment  be- 
tween parents  and  children  in  cases 
where    the    parents  have    been    mated 
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without  their  own  choice,  or  perhaps 
their  own  desire,  is  one  of  the  social 
studies  which  may  well  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  profound  thinkers. 

There  is  about  the  whole  of  Chinese 

society  a  peculiar  business-like  air  wholly 

different   from   the    senti- 

Marriageisa  .         i  •    i  •    i 

matter  of  busi-  mcnt  With  which  social  re- 
*'®^*'  lations  are  clad  about  in  the 

West.  This  business  method  begins, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  contraction  of 
the  marriage  by  the  parents  on  consid- 
erations of  fitness  and  eligibility.  From 
this  the  principle  extends  into  marriage 
itself.  That  institution  is  considered  in 
its  relations  and  results,  as  one  might 
estimate  any  other  transaction  of  life. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  agreeable 

aspects   and    praiseworthy    elements   in 

the    domestic    life    of   this 

Domestic  para- 
doxes of  the         people,  there  is  something 

atrociously  cold-blooded 
about  it.  It  seems  to  be  full  of  paradoxi- 
cal facts  and  principles.  The  filial  and 
parental  instincts  are  deeply  implanted, 
and  yet  business  comes  in  in  a  manner 
that  might  have  done  credit  to  the  vSpar- 
tans,  and  says  that  only  sons  are  desira- 
ble in  a  family.  To  have  daughters 
born  is  regarded  as  a  misfortune.  The 
reasoning  of  the  Chinese  on  this  subject 
is  as  cold  and  insensate  as  that  of  a 
swarm  of  bees  determining  the  fate  of 
the  drones.  It  is  held  that  none  but 
male  children  are  beneficial.  Female 
children  are  a  burden  to  the  household.^ 
Even  should  the  burden  be  borne  until 
the  daughter  arrives  at  the  marital  age, 
she  is  then  at  best  sought  out  by  some 
match-making  old  crone  and  taken  away. 
The  daughter  in  a  Chinese  family  is, 
therefore,  from  first  to  last  a  misfortune 
to  the  household  into  which  she  enters. 
Not  so  the  .son.  The  sons  are  capable 
of  work.  The  .sons  continue  to  reside  at 
the  paternal  mansion  after  the  parents 


have  fallen  into  decrepitude.     The  sons 
will  take  care  of  them,  nurse  them  in 
declining  age,   bury  them 
when    dead.       It    is    well  P®'^y^!°^, 

daugliterhood. 

enough  that  others  should 
have  daughters ;  for  our  sons  must  have 
them  to  wife ;  but  for  ks  the  daughter  is 
only  care,  anxiety,  expense,  and  ill- 
omen.  How  well,  therefore,  it  would 
be  to  kill  the  daughter  on  her  coming! 
We  have  a  right  to  do  this,  for  it  is  just 
to  protect  ourselves  from  misfortune. 

Hence  the  practice  of  infanticide.  In 
some  districts  of  China  this  horrid 
custom  is  quite  prevalent. 

TT-ri  -I       1  1       1-1 -I  Horrible  prac- 

\\  hue  the  male  children  are  tice  of  infanti- 
welcomed  and  nourished, 
the  female  children  are  privately  dis- 
patched. Nor  does  it  appear  that  com- 
punction and  horror  are  excited  by  the 
existence  of  the  atrocity.  The  destruc- 
tion of  babes  is  accomplished  in  several 
ways,  but  generally  by  the  midwife,  who, 
with  the  connivance  of  the  family,  drowns 
the  newborn  in  a  basin  of  water.  Some- 
times the  girl-child  is  strangled.  Some- 
times the  mother  herself,  by  violence, 
neglect,  or  exposure,  does  away  with  her 
newborn  infant. 

The  sentiment  with  which  the  woman 
is  regarded  among  the  Chinese  is  little 
creditable  to  the  race.     It 

^       ,      ,  Sex  and  senti- 

IS      dOUDttul     whether      the    ment  among  the 

instincts  of  deference  and  ^^'^"®^«- 
regard  with  which  the  women  of  the 
West  are  approached  and  treated  by 
men  exist  to  any  considerable  degree 
among  the  Chinese.  The  men  seem  to 
look  upon  the  women  as  a  possible 
advantage  to  themselves,  little  consider- 
ing the  independent  and  beautiful  life 
which  the  wife,  the  sister,  and  daughter 
are  capable  of  living  under  favoring 
circumstances. 

The  Chinese  husband  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  the  domestic  relation  in  all 
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of  its  bearings  a  thing-  of  profit.      He 

seeks  his  own  ease  at  the  expense  of  his 

,     Avife.       It  has  been  noted 

Subjection  and 

drudgery  of  the  by  travelers  that  as  a  rule 
^^  ^'  the    more    onerous   duties 

and  labors  are  assigned  to  the  women, 
the  lighter  being  reserved  for  the  men. 
Examples  of  this  intolerable,  unnatural, 
and  unchivalrous  habit  constantly  recur 
not  only  in  the  rural  districts,  but  in  the 
cities.  Men  frequently  hitch  their  wives 
to  the  small,  rude  harrows  or  plows  with 


their  sentiments,  whatever  the  latter  may 
be.  Out  of  the  sentiment  springs  the 
thing.  As  a  rule,  the  Mongolian  races 
exhibit  a  shocking  lack  of  those  refined 
instincts  and  delicate  feelings  which 
constitute  the  nimbus  of  the  social  and 
domestic  estate  in  Europe  and  America. 
Though  we  have  to  confess  that  the 
relations  of  the  sexes  and  the  consequent 
establishment  and  development  of  the 
family,  as  the  same  are  seen  among 
the  Western    nations,    are    not   by  any 
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which  the  gardens  are  cultivated,  and 
reserve  for  themselves  the  easy  and 
lordly  work  of  holding  the  handles. 

The  peculiarity  of  all  this  degrading 
relationship  is  that  the  Chinese  appear 
Absence  of  chi-v-  to  be  unconscious  of  the 
uafaff^ctff"-  abuse.  They  are  apathetic, 
among  Chinese,  insensible  to  the  hard- 
ships, cruelty,  and  unmanliness  which 
characterize  their  domestic  life.  Doubt- 
less, if  a  different  sentiment  prevailed  a 
different  usage  would  result.  We  may 
well  believe  that  the  domestic  life  of 
every  people  is  the  aggregate  result  cf 


means  so  spiritualized  and  purified  as 
such  relations  should  be  in  the  higher 
civilization  of  mankind,  yet  the  contrast 
afforded  by  the  vsentiments  and  usages 
of  the  West,  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  Orient,  is  sufficiently  striking  and 
gratifying. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  reform 
of  the  social  and  domestic  system  of  the 
Chinese   must   be  slow  in  ^ 

Custom  and  con« 

the  last  degree — this  from  servatism  resist 
the    fact    of    the    peculiar 
fixedness  of  opinion   and  usage  in  the 
race.       There    is    among   the    Western 
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peoples  nothing-  comparable  to  the  un- 
yielding conservatism  exhibited  among 
the  Chinese.  It  would  appear  that  the 
mind  of  the  race  receives  new  ideas 
more  difficultly  and  holds  to  those  already 
possessed  with  greater  tenacity  than  any 
other  people.  This  is  jxarticularly  true 
of  the  sentiments  and  practices  that 
prevail  in  the  vast  interior.  They  are 
unviclding.  An  opinion  once  fixed  in 
the  Chinese  mind  is  set  there  as  though 
it  were  engraved  on  some  imperishable 
and  unchangeable  substance.     The  easi- 


ness with  which  Western  opinions  are 
changed,  w4th  which  the  intellectual 
sheet  is  cleared  of  its  old  characters  and 
left  a  tabula  rasa  on  which  new  thoughts 
may  cast  their  shadows,  is  answered  in 
China  with  an  obduracy  and  persistence 
as  marked  and  characteristic  as  is  our 
own  easiness  and  desire  of  change. 
The  result  is  the  progress,  evolution, 
development  of  social  and  domestic  life 
in  the  West,  and  the  immobility, 
flatness,  coldness,  and  unsentimental 
character  of  that  of  China. 


Ch^pxek  CXLIII.— Languaoe. 


HE  language  of  the 
Chinese  has  now  been 
investigated  with  toler- 
able certainty.  Not 
only  its  general  fea- 
tures, but  its  special 
peculiarities,  its  anom- 
alies, and  singular  structure  have  been 
explored  by  European  scholars,  and  a 
way  thus  opened  through  the  language 
into  the  mind  of  the  race. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  work  we 
have  had  occasion  time  and  again  to 
recur  to  the  general  classi- 
CTaBsmcationof  fi^.^tion  of  human  speech 
and  to  the  leading  fea- 
tures by  which  each  division  is  distin- 
guished from  the  others.  This  has 
brought  us  incidently  into  contact  more 
than  once  with  that  great  and  dimly  out- 
lined group  of  languages  called  Tura- 
nian, and  in  particular  instances  with 
Chinese.  This  may,  of  course,  be  re- 
garded as  most  impf)rtant  of  all. 

It  is  fair  to  consider  a  language  some- 
what with  respect  to  the  extent  and  char- 
acter of  the  people  by  whom  it  is  spoken. 
It  might  be  that  the  most  perfect  speech 


in  the  world,  philosophically  considered, 
should  be  spoken  by  only  a  handful  of 
scholars,  and  on  the  other  correlative im- 
hand,  it  might  be— as  is  ac-  portance  of  lan- 

°  guage  and  peo- 

tually  the  case — that  a  Ian-  pie. 
guage  very  meager,  inflexible,  unimagi- 
native, poor  in  parts,  and  stationary  as  it 
respects  development,  should  be  spoken 
by  a  people  numbering  many  millions. 
We  should  have  to  concede  in  such  a 
case  the  superior  importance  of  the  lat- 
ter over  the  former  language.  Utility 
and  positive  adaptation  must  in  such  a 
case  prevail  over  philosophical  perfec- 
tion and  beauty  of  linguistic  structure. 

It  is  fair  to  regard  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage as  the  most  peculiar  of  any  spoken 
by  men.  Its  surprising  peculiar  arrest- 
character    is     attributable,   J^ent  of  C^^inese 

'    linguistic  devel- 

first  of  all,  to  the  genius  of  opment. . 
the  race,  which  in  all  particulars  is  distin- 
guished by  special  developments,  oddi- 
ties, and  contradictions.  But  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  strange  character  of  the 
language  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  its  his- 
tory. It  appears  that  at  a  period  very 
remote  Chinese,  being  still  in  the  mon 
osyllabic,    that    is,  the    most   primitive 
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stage  of  development,  entered  suddenly 
into  an  astonishing  literary  epoch.  This 
made  necessary  the  invention  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  writing.  This 
in  turn,  when  once  accepted  and  uni- 
versally employed,  became  the  necessary 
limitation  of  all  further  natural  evolution 
in  the  speech  itself.  As  always  happens 
in  such  cases,  writing — the  system  of 
writing  —  arrested  lin- 
guistic growth.  The 
language  was  suddenly 
caught  and  fixed.  It 
was  crystallized  into 
form.s  as  unyielding  as 
quartz  and  obsidian. 
A  lexicon  was  adopted. 
The  forms  of  speech 
became  determinate. 
Usage  prevailed  over 
growth,  and  the  walls 
of  language  were 
drawn  around  the  mind 
as  the  barriers  and 
ramparts  of  intellect- 
ual aspiration. 

All  this  happened 
in  an  age  before  the 
Chinese  language  had 
entered  even  the  ag- 
glutinative stage  of  de- 
velopment. The  fix- 
ing of  the  race-speech 
occurred  while  the  old 
primitive  monosyllabic 
form  was  still  unmodi- 
fied by  inflectional  and 
grammatical  principles 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  a 
literature  in  which  their  language  was 
embalmed.       The     native 

The  language  .  i  r  i 

becomes  crystal-    impulsCS     of     SpCCCh     WCrC 

'^^'^-  checked  by  authority  of  the 

written  and  printed  form.  The  lan- 
guage passed  out  of  that  stage  in  which 
it  may  properly  be  regarded  as  a  "  liv- 


ing" language  and  became  a  dead  lan- 
guage; not,  indeed,  in  the  sense  that  it 
was  the  language  of  a  dead  people,  but 
rather  was  it  the  set  and  unchangeable 
speech  of  a  living  people. 

This  process  of  fixation  has  taken 
place  in  nearly  all  languages.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  exception  among  those  lan- 
o'uao'es    that   have    become    literarv    in 


^ 
^ 


EXAMPLE  OF  CHINESE  INSCRIPTION. 


The  Chinese 


character.  All  such  have  ceased  to 
grow.  But  in  most  instances  the  liter- 
ary period  has  come  after  ^ .      .  ^.   . 

■^    ^  _      Linguistic  nxa- 

the    original   monosyllabic  tion  follows  iit- 

r  r  ^     ^  1    erature. 

form  of  speech  has  passed 
through  the  agglutinative  stage  and  en- 
tered the  period  of  inflectional  changes 
and  high  development.     In   China  this 
came  at  so  early  a  date  as  to  arrest  the 
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language  while  still  in  the  monosyllabic 
form.  Possibly  the  natural  and  ethnic 
eonservatism  of  the  race  carried  down 
the  monosyllabic  epoch  to  a  later  time, 
and  throii!4:h  it  thus  cooperated  with  an 
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early  literary  development  in  checking 
lin^aiistic  growth  and  in  delivering  the 
language  to  posterity  in  its  archaic  form. 
The  study  of  Chinese  involves  tw^o 
considerations;  first,  the  written,  and 
wntt.nch,n..s«  ''^f^er^vard  the  spoken  Ian- 
»ndth«»p„K..n     guage.     Strangely  enoueh. 

tonga«.  o      J  to     > 

the  written  speech  is  much 
the  more  difficult  to  master.     It  is  a  sort 


of    linguistic   calculus,    having   on    the 

whole  hardly  fewer  than  thirty  thousand 

characters  or   variations   of   form.     On 

the   other   hand,  the    language  itself  is 

exceedingly  meager  so  far  as  the  words 

>l^      are     concerned.        There    are 

"B       scarcely  more  than  five  hundred 

pi,     syllabic    sounds    in    the    whole 

\^\'     speech;  but  these,  by  means  of 

pj       intonation  and  variation  of  utter- 

a]k      ance,  are  made  to  subserve  the 

y^      purpose  of  an  entire  and  toler- 

^^      ably  ample  language. 

^1  We  must  at  the  outset  under- 

^      stand  clearly  the  strongly  marked 

jjM      difference     between  surprising  de- 

)         the    written    charac-  ^-^--iSc 

YY      ters  and  the  spoken  forms. 

"^      sounds  in  Chinese.     The  charac- 

iM      ters  of  the  written  form  do  not 

^^      necessarily    represent    any    oral 

-^      syllable  or  word.     The  two  lan- 

qrK      guages,  written  and  spoken,  can 

-y^       be  separated  the  one   from   the 

'^      other  and  each  be  considered  by 

IJu      itself.     In  the  languages  of  the 

KJ]      West  the  aim  and  significance  of 

hC      writing    are   the    expression    of 

^IL.      words,  that  is,  of  spoken  words. 

M^      But  not  so  in  Chinese.     In  that 

{|^      the  written    characters   have  an 

7tB      independent     existence.       They 

||0      express  ideas  without  necessarily 

6^     representing  words.     Sometimes 

^      the  sound  expressed  by  the  char- 

'    acter  is  different  from  the  spoken 

elements  that  would  be  used  to 

express  the  same  idea. 

Let  US  illustrate.  If  we  should  write 
an  English  sentence  in  Hebrew  char- 
acters  the    English  words 

ij     j'l-i-i        ■■  ,  .     Illustrated -with 

would  Still  be  there,  though  familiar  ficti- 
expressed  in  a  garb  which  ^'^^^  «-^"^Pi«- 
could  not  be  understood  by  any  unless 
he  were  acquainted  with   the    Hebrew 
alphabet.     But  in  this  case  the  differ- 
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ence  between  the  spoken  words  and  the 
characters  in  which  they  are  expressed 
would  not  be  so  radical  as  in  the  case  of 
Chinese.  It  were  not  far  from  true  to  say- 
that  every  Chinese  reader  must  master 
two  languages :  first,  the  rich  and  copi- 
ous written  speech,  and  secondly  the 
meager  spoken  tongue  between  which 
and  the  characters  the  connection  is  so 
slight  as  to  be  almost  disregarded. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  evolution  of  the 

written    form    of   Chinese    the    attempt 

has  been  made  to  carry  along  the  spoken 

language.     The  Chinese  characters  are 

of  many  kinds,  but  funda- 

VarietyofChi-  mentally  they  may  be  di- 
iiese  characters.       ^  _    -^  -^  -^ 

vided  into  two  classes :  first, 
those  which  represent  images,  and 
secondly  those  which  are  formed  by  a 
covibinatioii  of  lines.  In  the  latter  par- 
ticular Chinese  is  allied  with  Assyrian, 
and  in  the  former  with  Egyptian.  On  the 
whole  the  Chinese  writing  is  picturesque 
to  a  degree — not  unattractive  wdien 
viewed  on  the  page,  well  calculated  to 
excite  the  curious  study  of  him  who 
would  understand  it. 

It  is  well  to  note  in  passing  that  this 
elaborate  and  wonderful  system  of  Chi- 
nese writing  came  out   of 

Origin  of  the  .    -^ 

system-Fou-  the  traditional  shadows  of 
antiquity.  Of  its  origin  the 
Chinese  them^selves  are  ignorant.  Two 
or  three  traditions  exist  as  to  the  begin- 
nings of  writing.  One  of  these  attrib- 
utes the  invention  to  the  philosopher 
Fou-hee,  to  whom  the  date  of  3200  B.  C. 
is  assigned.  Fou-hee  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  traditional  founders  of  civiliza- 
tion. He  gave  not  only  written  char- 
acters, but  also  clothing,  to  men.  He  it 
was  who  taught  the  sexes  to  intermarry 
under  law,  and  did  many  other  advanta- 
geous things  for  his  people. 

A  second  tradition  assigns  the  inven- 
tion  of  writing   to   a  period  about  the 


close  of  the  twenty-eighth  century  B.  C. 
According  to  this  story,  the  inventor  of 
writing  was  Tsang-ki.  He, 
like  Fou-hee,  was  a  philoso-  Tsang-krand 
pher.  The  tradition  re-  ^^^^"""g- 
cords  that  he  got  the  suggestions  of  his 
written  characters  from  the  beautiful 
figures  and  spots  on  the  back  of  a  tor- 
toise. Out  of  the  vskies,  also,  he  drew 
certain  figures  which  pleased  him,  and 
these,  he  incorporated  with  the  others. 
He  added  the  outlines  of  birds  and 
beasts  and  mountains,  and  thus  com- 
pleted his  syllabary.  We  are  at  liberty 
to  pass  over  these  traditions  as  of  little 
value,  more  particularly  since  the  most 
recent  of  them  antedates  by  two  or  three 
centuries  the  building  of  the  Great 
Pyramid ! 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  the  be- 
ginning the  pictorial  quality  entered  to 
a  considerable  degree  into 
the  Chinese  writings.  The  mentsinCM- 
visible  objects  of  nature 
were  first  of  all  written  as  one  would 
make  them  by  diminutive  drawings  of 
the  objects  themselves.  Great  simplic- 
ity, however,  marked  such  drawings, 
and  the  limitation  was  such  as  to  make 
their  number  few.  Picture  writing 
proper  has  always  been  embarrassed  with 
the  fact  that  the  greater  number  of  ideas 
to  be  expressed  are  not  of  visible  and 
tangible  things,  but  rather  of  the  mind 
and  its  products.  The  Chinese  inventors 
of  writing,  for  this  reason,  soon  departed 
from  picture  writing  proper  into  wider 
and  more  productive  fields. 

We  are  able  to  trace  the  lines  of  this 
progress.     The  Chinese  themselves  rec- 
ognize in  their  written  lan- 
guage six  general  classes  of   Q-eneral  classes 
°       *=>  *  of  characters. 

characters.       The    first    of 
these  of  course  is  the  true  hieroglyphic 
in  which  a  simple  outline  of  the  object 
to  be  represented  is  drawn.     It  is  prob- 
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able  that  the  list  of  characters  of  this 
class,  numbering  in  all  about  six  hun- 
dred, have  been  modified  in  form;  for  at 
the  present  time  it  is  not  easy  in  some 
cases  to  discover  the  likeness  to  the  thing 
represented.  In  others,  like  the  charac- 
ter representing  the  sun,  ^vhich  consists 
of  the  conventional  circle  with  a  dot  in 
the  middle,  the  likeness  is  sufficient. 

This   first,  or   hieroglyphic,   class    of 

characters  which  the  Chinese  call  siaug- 

liing,  have    an   importance 

The  siang-hing,    oreater  than  their  number 

or  hieroglyphics.    '^ 

would  indicate.  Ihe  six 
hundred  objects  or  ideas  pictured  by 
these  characters  are  the  common  objects 
of  the  natural  world — the  things  per- 
ceivable by  the  senses.  Such  objects 
are  necessarily  nearest  to  man,  and  for 
that  reason  enter  largely  into  his  consid- 
eration and  .speech.  Moreover,  it  is 
fn)m  the  six  hundred  hieroglyphics  that 
the  two  hundred  and  fourteen  determi- 
native characters  of  Chinese  are  drawn. 
This  is  to  say  that  the  characters  last- 
named  are  used  in  the  relation  of  affixes 
or  suffi.xes  to  other  words,  giving  to  the 
latter  a  generic  sense.  The  Chinese,  in 
order  to  rise  from  the  special  to  the  gen- 
eral, do  .so  in  their  writings  by  prefixing 
to  the  special  character  a  determinative 
figure,  and  this  last  is  one  of  the  well- 
known  six  hundred  hieroglyphics. 

From    the    siang-liiug    characters   we 
proceed   to   the    second  class,  in   which 

a>.r.ct«rBrep-  '^^'^'^"'^  ^^^^^^  than  visible 
rHs..i,iing  invis-    things  are  represented.     In 

Iblo  things.  ,  .  -^ 

this  class,  however,  are  in- 
cluded many  things  actually  appreciable 
by  the  senses,  but  not  with  ease  depicted. 
Thus,  for  instance,  dawn  and  sunset  are 
two  things  which  may  be  apprehended 
by  the  .sen.scs,  but  not  represented  by 
pictorial  characters.  If  the  characters 
be  employed,  it  must  Ik-  in  an  ideal 
•sense.     The  Chinese  proceed  along  this 


line  to  develop  the  second  class  of  their 
written  characters.  They  select  the 
symbol  of  some  visible  object,  and  by 
putting  it  in  a  certain  relation  develop 
the  ideal  concept,  or  the  unpicturable 
thing.  Thus  the  dawn  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  sun,  with  a  line  drawn 
horizontally  close  beneath  it — the  line 
standing  for  the  horizon.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  the  second  great  class  of 
Chinese  characters  is  developed. 

To  this  follow^s  the  third  class,  called 
Jmmy-i.     In  the  second  class  a  signifi- 
cant    character    is    combined   with    an 
unsignificant  sign.     In  the 
third  class  two  significant  Theiiwuy-i,or 

^  mixed  symbols. 

symbols  are  united  to  ex- 
press either  a  compound  idea  or  a  new 
idea  springing  out  of  the  union  of  the 
two.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  charac- 
ter signifying  "self"  and  that  signi- 
fying "ruler"  are  combined  with  the 
literal  meaning  of  self -ruler,  or  one  who 
rules  himself.  This,  however,  is  the 
word  or  symbol  which  signifies  emperor; 
for  the  ancient  good  emperor  was  con- 
spicuously he  who  ruled  himself. 

Generally  the  compound  character  of 
the  third  class  of  symbols  expresses  a  new 
idea  readily  deducible  from 

>  .  r         1  Secondary  ideas 

the  union  or  the  two.  difficult  to  catch 
This  new  idea  is  perfectly  ^^ ^^^^  1^^™^^. 
easy  of  apprehension  to  the  Chinese 
mind,  long  familiarized  with  such  sym- 
bolic evolution,  but  frequently  confusing 
and  surprising  to  the  Western  mind. 
The  Chinese  teacher  with  an  English- 
speaking  pupil  may  well  smile  at  the 
droll  mistakes  which  the  learner  is  sure 
to  make  in  guessing,  as  it  were,  at  the 
true  derivative  idea  expressed  by  the 
suggestive  or  compound  characters  of 
the  written  language. 

The  Chinese  call  their  fourth  class  of 
symbols  chuen-choo.  These  are  such  as 
by  inversion  or  some  kind  of  transfer- 
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mation  e^ipress  a  new  idea.     Sometimes 

a    character   which   is    developed    with 

riefht-hand   strokes  is 

The  chuen-choo,  ^ 

or  inverted  tiimed  the  Other  way  with 

signs.  ^  corresponding  change  of 

sense.  Sometimes  the  character  is  de- 
veloped upward,  or  again  downward, 
accordingly  as  antithetical  or  contrary 
ideas  are  intended.  In  this  class,  also, 
fall  such  characters  as  express  more  than 
one  vocal  element,  and  are  therefore 
capable  of  representing  more  than  one 
idea  as  they  are  pronounced  in  this  way 
or  in  that.  In  general,  however,  it  is 
the  preference  of  the  Chinese  to  multiply 
or  vary  the  written  characters  rather 
than  to  leave  the  reader  to  the  context 
in  determining  which  one  of  several 
words  shall  be  assigned  to  a  given 
symbol. 

We  now  come  to  a  fifth  class  of  Chi- 
nese characters  called  chia-chieh,  or  fig- 
urative   characters.       The 

The  chia-chieh, 

or  metaphorical     grOUp     COUtainS     about     SIX 

characters.  -,  i       j  11  j    ^t, 

hundred  symbols,  and  the 
meanings  of  such  are  derived  by  meta- 
phor or  simile.  A  given  character  de- 
noting some  object  of  sense  receives  a 
meaning  which  is  an  attribute  or  office 
or  relation  of  the  object,  and  this  met- 
aphorical sense  is  the  one  which  the 
character  is  intended  to  convey.  An 
element  like  this  is  present  in  all  lan- 
guages of  any  considerable  developinent. 
Thus,  for  instance,  our  English  word 
"cynic"  is  from  the  Greek  kyon,  kynos, 
meaning  a  dog ;  for  the  dog  snarls,  and 
so  does  the  cynic !  The  reference  to  the 
derivation  of  the  word,  however,  has 
long  since  been  forgotten  in  usage.  In 
like  manner  the  Chinese  character  which 
is  read  shi  signifies  literally  an  arrow, 
but  in  the  derived  sense  the  meaning  is 
straight,  or  something  that  goes  to  the 
point ;   for  the  arrow  does  that. 

The  five  classes  of  characters  thus  ex- 


plained are  comparatively  small  groups 
of  symbols,  the  larger  of  them  contain- 
ing not  more  than    seven 

1  J        1      Tiv  ,     r-  Chieh-shing,  or 

hundred  ditterent  figures,  phonetic  sym- 
We  now  come  to  the  sixth  ^°^^" 
and  last  class,  called  by  the  Chinese 
cJdcJi-sJiing.  These  are  phonetic  symbols 
rather  than  hieroglyphic,  idiographic, 
or  determinative  characters.  Doubtless 
it  was  found  by  the  primitive  Chi- 
nese writers  that  the  limitations  of 
their  pictorial  and  symbolical  characters 
were  so  narrow  as  to  constrain  them 
greatly  in  expression.  This  led  to  the 
invention  of  fully  twenty  thousand  pho- 
netic symbols ;  that  is,  characters  repre- 
senting sounds  or  spoken  words. 

As  soon  as  this  process  was  begun  the 
characters  rapidly  multiplied.  We  must 
not  understand  that  twentv 

Multiplication 

thousand  distinct  and  sep-  of  signs  by  com- 

-,      1  .  bination. 

arate  symbols  were  in- 
vented, but  rather  that  a  much  smaller 
number  of  separate  characters  were  de- 
vised, and  these  combined  in  their  order 
with  the  more  than  two  hundred  deter- 
minative characters  above  referred  to. 
Each  new  symbol  b}-  this  combination 
could  be  made  into  a  considerable  group 
of  characters  by  prefixing  or  affixing  one 
of  the  well-known  determinatives.  It 
was  in  this  manner  that  two  thirds  of  all 
the  symbols  used  in  Chinese  writing  at 
the  present  time  Avere  invented  or  de- 
vised, partly  from  new  elements,  and 
partly  from  those  already  employed  in 
writing  the  language. 

It  is  necessary  in  this  connection  to 
say  something  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fourteen    so-called    radical  „  ,.    ,     , 

Radical  or  deter- 

or    determinative     charac-  minative  char- 
ters in  Chinese.     These  are 
the    symbols   which,  in  the   first  place, 
express  the  principal  objects  of  the  nat- 
ural world  and  of  the  sky  above.     This 
list  includes  such  words  as  sun,  moon, 
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star,  mountain,  river,  earth,  fire,  ^vater, 
wood,  stone,  metal,  head,  hand,  foot, 
heart,  ear,  arm,  house,  roof,  door,  horse, 
cow,  sheep,  dog,  cat,  goose,  father, 
mother,  son,  together  with  certain  com- 
mon verbal  and  adjectival  ideas  such  as 
to  see,  to  think,  to  feel,  to  walk,  to  run, 
to  leap,  high,  low,  long,  short,  large, 
small,  straight,  crooked,  and  the  like. 
This  list  of  characters,  derived  as  here  ex- 
plained from  the  familiar  objects  of  sense 
and  action,  was  transferred  at  length  to 
another  official  relation.  The  symbols 
came  to  be  used  as  prefixes  and  suffixes, 
with  the  new  phonetic  characters,  thus 
enlarging  the  latter  to  the  number  of 
twenty  thousand. 

However  far  apart  the  Chinese  tongue 

and  any  Western  language  may  be,  we 

are    nevertheless     enabled 

Analogies  of  Chi- 
nese to  the  Ar-     to  discovcr  the  analogy  be- 

yan  languages.       4  .v  c 

tween  the  process  of  sym- 
bolical combination  just  described  and  the 
well-known  formation  of  compound  words 
in  any  Arj-an  tongue.  Thus  the  English 
expression  "  I  walked"  is  fundamentally 
"I  walk-^Z/V/."  The  word  "did,"  origi- 
nally and  still  an  independent  verb,  is 
here  combined  in  an  abridged  form  with 
the  verb  walk,  giving  it  a  past-time 
force.  All  sense,  however,  of  the  deri- 
vation of  the  syllable  cd,  from  did,  has 
been  lost,  and  the  word  "walked"  be- 
comes a  single  symbol  without  complex- 
ity of  sense.  In  like  manner  the  Chinese 
determinative  characters,  without  dis- 
tinct reference  to  the  primary  sense  of 
the  same,  are  used  in  combination  with 
the  phonetic  symbols,  thus  greatly  en- 
larging the  scope  and  capacity  of  the 
language. 

From  what  has  here  been  presented 
:he  reader  may  well  discover  the  diffi- 
culty of  learning  to  read  and  understand 
Chinese  writings.  To  do  so  involves, 
as  wc  have  said  above,  a  knowledge  of 


hardly  fewer  than  thirty  thousand  char- 
acters. Certainly  one  may  learn  to  read 
familiar    writings    with    a  .^.^    ,^ 

°  Great  difficulty 

greatly  limited  knowledge  of  learning  chi- 
of  the  whole  of  the  symbols,  "®^^  ^"  ^"^' 
just  as  one  may  read  familiar  English 
with  a  knowledge  of  only  a  few  hundred 
common  words.  But  he  who  would  be 
expert  in  Chinese  must  extend  his 
knowledge  well  up  towards  the  limit 
of  the  thirty  thousand  characters. 

In  addition  to  this  enormous  task,  he 
must  acquaint  himself  with  more  than 
one  of  the  several  distinct  Nature  of  the 
styles  of  Chinese  writ-  f^^::^'^?''- 
ing.  Beginning  with  those  styles. 
forms  and  styles  of  the  characters  which 
are  now  used  in  printing  Chinese  books, 
he  must  work  his  way  into  other  forms 
and  variations  of  the  same  characters. 
These  variations  reach  to  a  great  modi- 
fication and  obscuration  of  the  original 
forms  of  the  symbols.  Then,  there  is 
the  cursive  or  written  hand,  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  is  to  be  added  to  the 
prodigious  attainments  already  made  in 
mastering  many  thousands  of  charac- 
ters. It  is  said  that  there  are  more  than 
thirty  styles — many  of  them  fanciful 
and  capricious — in  which  Chinese  is  or 
may  be  written. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  question  of  oral 
utterance,  or  in  a  word  the  spoken  lan- 
guage. If  the  learner  have  been  con- 
founded with   the   extent, 

.  T     .  Narrow  limits  of 

variety,  and  mcomprehen-  the  spoken  lan- 
sibleness  of  the  written  ^^^^^' 
symbols,  he  must  be  equally  surprised 
at  the  narrow  limitations  and  meager 
character  of  the  spoken  tongue.  Of 
this  there  are  only  about  five  hundred 
syllables  or  words  in  all.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  syllable  and  zvord  are 
virtually  the  same  when  applied  to  the 
Chinese.  It  might  appear  at  first  sight 
that  a  language   having  virtually  only 
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about  five  hundred  distinct  words  would 
be  lost  in  the  confusion  and  intricacies 
of  the  vast  system  of  symbolical  writing 
with  which  it  is  connected  in  expression. 
It  is  a  curious  study  to  note  the 
methods  employed  by  the  Chinese  to 
develop  their  spoken  lan- 
?e1oi?ngor:aut.  ^^lage  out  of  their  five 
^'*''''^'  hundred  syllables.    This  is 

done,  in  the  first  place,  by  that  system 
of  intonation  which  we  have  already  de- 
scribed in  our  notices  of  the  Indonesian 
lanipjagcs.  The  Chinese  have  eight 
classes  of  tones,  and  each  word  may  be 
passed  through  this  gamut,  changing  its 
sense  with  each  note.  He  who  has  lis- 
tened to  Chinese  will  have  noticed  the 
musical  or  half-musical  character  of  the 
speech.  It  has  a  kind  of  prolonged 
metallic  tone  which  enables  the  speaker 
to  vary  each  syllable  much  as  a  singer 
may  var}'  the  notes  of  a  scale.  Thus 
we  have  what  is  called  the  upper-even 
intonation,  the  upper-rising,  the  upper- 
diminishing,  the  upper-expansive,  and 
the  corresponding  lower-even,  lower- 
rising  tones,  etc.  In  vSpeaking  Chinese, 
accuracy  depends  upon  giving  to  each 
syllable  its  correct  tone.  Otherwise 
the  sense  is  changed,  confused,  or  al- 
together destroyed. 

A  second  method  of  multiplying  the 
number  of  words  is  by  the  adding  of 
one  word  or  of  certain  clas- 
iifylng^syuIbiS"  sifying  syllables  to  another. 
This  usage  is,  of  course, 
the  premonition  of  that  agglutinative 
stage  of  language  which  results  ulti- 
mately in  polysyllabic  structure.  It  is 
common  in  Chinese  to  take  such  words 
as  tho.se  .signifying  space,  herd,  fleet, 
troop,  etc.,  and  to  add  them  to  other 
words  producing  a  new  substantive.  By 
this  adding  is  not  meant  the  formation  of 
a  compound,  for  each  syllable  remains 
distinct,    and    is    set    apart    from    the 


others  with  its  own  radical  sense. 
Nevertheless,  the  expression  consisting 
of  two  or  three  parts  may  be  regarded 
as  a  compound,  since  it  subserves  the 
purpose  of  a  single  word,  or  at  most  of 
two  words  such  as  the  noun  and  the 
qualifying  adjective. 

A  third  method  of  enlarging  the  list 
of  words  is  by  the  combination  of  one 
with  another  having  a  simi-  ^^^.^^  ^^^^^_ 
laror  supplementary  mean-  piementary 
ino-.  Thus,  for  instance,  ^ 
the  act  of  understanding  may  be  said 
to  consist  partly  of  the  action  of  the 
senses  and  partly  of  the  perception  of 
the  mind.  Therefore  the  verb  **  to  un- 
derstand " — if  we  may  call  it  a  verb — is 
made  up  of  two  parts,  the  first  of  which 
signifies  "  to  hear,"  as  with  the  ear, 
and  the  other  "  to  see,"  or  perceive,  as 
with  the  mind.  In  this  way  a  consider- 
able list  of  expressions  performing  the 
offices  of  single  Avords  is  added  to  the 
otherwise  meager  vocabulary. 

The  subject  has  now  been  sufficiently 
opened  to  inform  the  reader  vaguely  of 
the    prodigious    difficulties  ^^.        ^.  ^. 

^  °  ,  Chinese  distmc- 

which  attend  the  learning  tions  elude  the 

.     ~,  .  ,  ^  .   Western  ear. 

of  Chinese  by  people  of 
the  Western  races.  The  European  or 
American  ear  is  not  well  attuned  to 
those  slight  shades  of  difference  upon 
the  recognition  of  which  everything  de- 
pends in  Chinese.  Our  manner  of 
speech  has  for  its  elements  facts  and 
principles  which  enable  the  speaker  to 
hurry  over  the  spoken  paragraph  with 
little  attention  to  fine  and  perfect  utter- 
ance. The  Teutonic  peoples  have  been 
even  less  disposed  than  the  descendants 
of  the  Latin  race  to  prolong  or  chant 
their  languages.  Long  usage  and  the 
force  of  heredity  has  made  the  man  of 
the  West  inapt  to  a  degree  in  recogniz- 
ing and  estimating  the  phonetic  delicacy 
and  poise  without  the  apprehension  of 
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which  the  understanding-  of  Chinese  is 
wellnigh  impossible. 

It  is  hardly  within  the  range  of  human 

capacity    to    become     acquainted    with 

their  spoken  language  ex- 

Ijong  residence  . 

necessary  for  ac-  ccpt     by    long     residence 

quirement.  ,,         />,   .  .^ 

among  the  Chinese  them- 
selves. The  ear  has  to  become  edu- 
cated, transformed  into  a  new  office, 
developed  by  constant  practice,  until  it 
is  able  to  recognize  those  distinctions 
upon  which  the  sense  of  the  language 
depends.  Very  few  men  of  European 
birth  have,  after  the  adult  age,  ever 
acquired  a  free  and  confident  use  of 
Chinese ;  but  children  of  European 
parents  growing  up  in  China  readily 
imbibe  the  language,  and  presently 
speak  it  in  the  manner  of  the  natives. 
Nor  may  we,  without  wonder,  pass  over 
the  fact  that  in  other  particulars,  ex- 
tending to  the  general  ethnic  character 
and  disposition  of  children  so  born,  they 
rapidly  approximate  the  Chinese  char- 
acter! It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to 
find  a  marked  symptom  of  obliquity  in 
the  eyes  of  children  of  pure  European 
parentage  born  in  China — a  thing  suffi- 
ciently marvelous  in  its  suggestions  and 
occult  in  its  causes. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  look  at  the 

Chinese  language  from  a  higher  point 

of  view.      The  first  thing 

Absence  of  1-1  .       .,         ., 

formal  grammar    which  we  obscrve  IS  the  ab- 

in  Chinese.  r    r  1 

sence  of  formal  grammar. 
By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  grammatical 
relations  are  not  expressed  in  Chinese, 
but  rather  that  these  relations  are  not 
indicated  or  suggested  by  the  forms  of 
the  words.  Chinese  grammar  is  there- 
fore syntax  only,  and  not  etymology  or 
prosody.  Chinese  words  are  without 
inflection.  They  are  in  this  respect  the 
most  absolute  verbal  particles  known  in 
any  language.  The  words  never  change 
their   forms.      The    form    of    the    word 


having  once  been  determined,  that  ends 
its  development. 

Out  of  the  nature  of  the  case  the  lan- 
guage has  its  nouns,  its  verbs,  its  adjec- 
tives, adverbs,  etc.     A  like 
necessity  calls  for  such  facts  "^^^  P^'^ts  of 

speech. 

as  tense  and  mood  m  verbs, 
comparison  in  adjectives,  case  in  noun, 
and  the  like.  Without  these  a  rational 
language  cannot  exist.  Chinese  has 
them ;  but  it  has  them  in  a  sense  wholly 
different  from  that  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  the  Western  languages. 
Such  classification  of  words  and  distinc- 
tion of  grammatical  relations  is  indi- 
cated not  by  any  change  of  grammatical 
evolution  or  involution  in  the  words 
themselves,  but  by  their  position,  by  the 
relation  which  the  words  sustain  to  each 
other,  and  by  a  hundred  devices  as 
surprising  in  their  nature  as  the  lan- 
guage itself  is  peculiar. 

A  second  general  feature  of  the  lan- 
guage is  the  interchangeability  of  its 
parts.     This  is  said  of  what 

we     would     call    the     parts   Interchangeabil- 
■^  ity  of  the  parts. 

of  speech.  Though  there 
must  needs  be  nouns  and  adjectives  and 
verbs  in  Chinese,  the  one  is  even  as  the 
other.  There  is  nothing  in  the  form  of 
any  word  to  indicate  the  part  of  speech 
to  which  it  belongs.  The  word  which 
is  used  as  a  noun  in  one  relation  may 
become  a  verb,  adjective,  or  adverb  in 
another  relation.  Very  little  restriction 
is  laid  upon  this  absolutely  free  official 
interchange  among  the  parts  of  speech. 
In  determining  the  signification  of  a 
Chinese  sentence,  made  up  as  it  is  of 
absolute  verbal  particles  in 

■^  .  Importance  of 

various  order  of  succession,    order  in  deter- 
...         ^       ...   .  .      mining  sense. 

the  first  thing  necessary  is 
to  note  the  order  of  the  words.     The 
order   is   everything.     This   constitutes 
whatever  grammar  there  is.     The  order 
determines  the  place  of  the  subject,  the 
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Expedients  for 
denoting  gram.' 
matical  prop- 
erty. 


predicate,  and  the  object  in  the  sentence. 
It  also  fixes  the  position  of  the  modify- 
ing- parts.  As  to  the  sense  of  the  words, 
that  is  brought  out,  in  speaking,  by  in- 
toning them  according  to  the  intended 
meaning.  The  law  of  logical  succession 
is  reenforced  and  aided  greatly  by  the 
change  in  the  tone  to  which  the  words 
are  subject.  The  word  which  intoned 
in  one  way  performs  the  office  of  a  verb, 
becomes  the  object  of  some  grammatical 
relation  when  intoned  another  way. 

A  third  general  feature  of  the 
language  is  the  expedient  which  it 
adopts  in  denoting  such  necessary 
relations  as  gender,  num- 
ber, and  the  like.  Chinese 
nouns  have  no  variations 
of  form,  nothing  in  their  character  to 
indicate  the  sex  of  the  objects  which 
they  signify;  that  is,  the  nouns  are, 
properly  speaking,  all  neuter.  The 
distinction  between  beings  having  sex 
and  those  having  it  not,  betw^een  rational 
and  irrational  creatures,  is  wholly 
neglected,  or  rather  impossible,  in  such 
a  language.  Nevertheless,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  distinctions  of  gender  and 
number  shall  in  some  way  be  indicated. 
This  Chinese  does  in  the  first  place  by 
affixing  some  masculine  word  to  the 
given  noun.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  word 
tsze  signifies  a  child,  naji  means  man, 
and  ucii  a  woman.  Therefore  iian-tszc 
(literally  man-child)  means  a  son,  and  nc2i- 
tsce  (woman-child)  means  a  daughter. 
The  quality  of  grammatical  gender  is 
thus  developed. 

In  the  matter  of  number,  the  context 
is  in  many  cases  sufficient  to  make  out 
the  distinction  of  singular 
and  plural.  In  other  cases 
the  expedient  of  repeating 
the  noun  to  form  the  plural  is  adopted. 
In  all  constructions  where  numerals  are 
employed  that  fact  determines  whether 


Distinction  of 
number— how  in 
dicated. 


the  nouns  with  which  they  are  joined 
are  one  or  more  than  one — singular  or 
plural.  Besides  these  devices,  the 
Chinese  have  practically  adopted  a 
plural  sign,  namely,  the  word  muu, 
which  they  affix  to  nouns,  to  indicate 
their  number. 

Grammatical  case  depends  in  the  first 
place   upon   the  position  of  the  words. 
Here    logical    construction 
leads   to    grammatical    re-  How  case  is  de- 

■^  termined. 

suits.  It  is  clearly  logical 
that  the  sentence  in  whatever  language 
shall  begin  with  the  subject,  proceed  to 
the  verb  predicate,  and  thence  to  the 
object.  In  the  English  language,  which 
is  exceedingly  poor  in  grammatical 
forms,  logic  supplies  the  place  of  those 
inflections  upon  which  so  much  depends 
in  the  classical  languages.  Our  nouns 
as  a  rule  have  no  change  of  form  for 
nominative  and  objective.  We  are  left 
as  the  Chinese — though  not  so  absolutely 
— dependent  for  our  understanding  of 
the  thing  said  to  the  position  rather  than 
to  the  form  of  the  words. 

The  Chinese  language,  however, 
assists  the  reader  in  gathering  the 
meaning   by  the  plentiful 

use  of    what    mav  be   called    Use  of  case-par- 

tides. 

case-particles,  or  preposi- 
tions. In  this  respect  the  language  is 
fairly  well  supplied.  The  possesi:ive 
particles  most  used  are  c/ie  and  tci/i. 
These  affixed  to  a  substantive  indicate 
either  the  direct  possessive  or  what  is 
called  the  partitive  genitive.  In  like 
manner  the  dative  case  is  marked  with 
particles  peculiar  to  that  relation.  Even 
in  the  case  of  the  objective,  particles  are 
sometimes  used  as  though  the  position 
of  the  word  were  not  of  itself  sufficient. 
There  are  also  an  instrumental  and  an 
ablative  case  which  are  properly  pointed 
out  and  supported  by  prepositions  which 
may  be  said  to  "govern"  them. 
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CHAPTER    CXLIV.— literature:. 


T  is  not  intended,  in 
this  work,  to  enter 
into  the  technical  de- 
tails of  the  languages 
of  the  various  peoples. 
The  purpose  is  rather 
to  convey  to  the  reader 
in  outline  a  fairly  adequate  notion  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  various  forms  of 
speech,  and  of  their  value  as  parts  of  the 
ethnic  life  of  the  respective  races  among 
whom  they  are  spoken.  We  pass,  there- 
fore, from  the  Chinese  language  proper 
to  that  product  which  gives  to  language 
its  greatest  value,  namely,  literature. 

It  were  vain  to  conjecture  at  what  period 
formal  literary  composition  was  under- 
taken by  men  of  the  Chi- 

Early  appear-  -itt    i  11 

ance  of  Chinese    ucse  race.    We  havc  already 

literature.  1      j  •  ,  1     ^r. 

had  occasion  to  mark  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  the  earliest  literary 
epoch.  It  appeared  at  a  date  so  remote 
as  to  arrest  the  development  of  the  lan- 
guage before  it  had  reached  even  the 
agglutinative  stage.  This  arrestment 
has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  great  draw- 
backs to  Chinese  literary  development. 

For  if  the  evolution  of  a  full  inflec- 
tional form  of  speech  was  checked  and 
Restraint  of  im-  finally  impeded  by  the  too 
X^nofianJ'"-  ^arly  appearance  of  liter- 
guage.  ary  composition,  the  pecu- 

liar crystallization  and  finality  of  the 
language  as  such  in  turn  served  to  par- 
alyze, or  at  least  greatly  constrain,  the 
imagination  of  the  people.  As  a  result, 
literary  production  among  the  Chinese 
has  ever  had  and  maintained  the  nature 
of  a  mathematical  or  philosophical  task 
painfully  wrought  out  by  the  thinkers  of 
the  race.  Chinese  literature  has  always 
had  the  movement  of  a  sort  of  calculus  de- 


termined by  the  forms  and  characteris- 
tics  of  the  language. 

While  the  Western  races  have  been 
free  in  this  respect — while  the  thinkers 
and  singers  of  the  Aryan    .^      ^ 

°  "^  Advantages  of 

family  of  men  have  swung  inflectional  lan- 
loose  under  the  impulses  of  ^^^^®^' 
reason  and  imagination,  assisted  rather 
than  impeded  by  highly  developed  in- 
flectional languages,  weaving  and  swaying 
like  fields  of  tall  grass  under  the  breezes 
of  thought — the  Chinese  have  been  con- 
strained by  the  inelastic  bone-  and  rock- 
structure  of  their  prodigious  syllabary, 
and  have  perished  on  the  imaginative 
side  by  linguistic  crystallization. 

As  among  all  other  peoples,  however, 
the  earliest  literary  efforts  of  the  Chinese 
were  poetical  expressions. 

^  Ballads  and  lyr- 

Songs    and    ballads    have  icsoftiieCM- 

1  IT  nese. 

been  preserved,  and  are 
now  collected  in  a  w^ork  called  the 
Book  of  Odes,  which  go  back,  not  only 
in  their  subject-matter,  but  in  all  prob- 
ability in  their  composition,  to  a  time 
when  the  Egyptian  pyramids  were  new. 
Perhaps  these  compocitions  are  the  oldest 
— certainly  among  the  oldest — literary 
products  of  the  human  mind. 

Already,    however,     in    the     earliest 
songs  of  the  Chinese  race,  we  find  the 
characteristic    features    of 
all   its    subsequent    litera-  ™!S2S. 
ture.  The  ballads  and  lyrics 
of  the  earliest  age  relate  to  such  formal- 
ities and  ceremonials  as  spring  from  a 
primitive    feudal    society.       It    appears 
that  the  old  independent  provinces  of 
the  empire  had  their  gleemen  who  com- 
posed the  songs  of  the  people  and  gave 
them  to  their  princes.     In  these  songs 
the  sentiments  are  those  of    the  patri- 
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archical  estate.  The  theme  is  repose, 
doinesticity,  religion,  fealty  to  the 
prince,  reverence  for  authority.  Some- 
times it  is  a  song-  of  the  garden  or  field ; 
sometimes,  a  ballad  of  the  chase;  sel- 
dom, an  account  of  battle ;  rarely,  a  de- 
scription of  revelry  and  license. 

In  some  of  the  earlier  Chinese  poems 

the  bards  complain  of  hard  social  and 

political  conditions.    Some- 

Plaint  and  sat-       .•„  ,-i  i  i        .-i 

ire  as  a  motif.       times,  though  rarely,  there 

is  satire  or  covert  blame 
directed  to  the  court.  The  Book  of 
Odes  gathers  up  not  only  this  most  prim- 
itive poetry  of  the  race,  but  its  mediasval 
production,  and  even  the  later  songs  of 
the  people  which  turn  to  philosophy  and 
war.  But  by  "  later  "  in  this  expression 
we  refer  to  the  after  centuries  of  the  pre- 
Christian  era — not  to  recent  times. 

The  lyrical  poetry  of  the  Chinese  was 
followed  by  a  dramatic  literature;  but 

we  should  look  in  vain 
fhTdramr°'       for  the  cpic.     The  Chinese, 

like  most  of  the  Orientals, 
have  a  fondness  for  theatrical  and  spec- 
tacular representations.  Few  people  in- 
deed have  been  more  attached  than  they 
to  the  play  and  the  playhouse.  If  we 
should  estimate  their  dramas  by  the  bulk, 
this  kind  of  literature  might  compare  fa- 
vorably with  that  of  the  Western  nations. 
If,  however,  we  examine  into  its  quality, 
we  find  the  Chinese  drama  incomparably 
less  valuable  than  that  of  the  Europeans, 
at  least  those  of  the  first  class. 

It  is  not  needed  that  in  this  connec- 
tion we  should   enter  into    the    analysis 

and  criticism  of  the  Orien- 

True  to  the  life  . 

and  manners  of    tal  drama.     This  has  been 

the  people.  j  -u        o  •        t    i.         re- 

done   by   bir    John     Davis 

and  other  scholars,  who  have  made  them- 
selves familiar  with  the  literature  of  the 
East.  It  should  be  allowed  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  Chinese  dramas  are  gen- 
erally true  to  life  and  nature,  and  to  this 


extent  they  have  in  them  the  true 
dramatical  character;  but  we  should 
look  in  them  in  vain  for  that  profound 
humanity  and  philosophical  insight 
which  make  a  Shakespeare. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  poetical 
literature,  but  rather  with  the  prose  of 
the   Chinese  that  Western 

1         -  ,  ,       Variety  of  Chi- 

peoples  have  been  mostly  nese  prose-wan 
concerned.  Of  this  there  is  ^^^' 
a  vast  variety,  much  of  which  has  not 
yet  been  scrutinized  by  the  critical  mind 
of  the  West.  Chinese  literature  in  prose 
goes  back  at  least  as  far  as  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century  before  our  era.  At 
that  time  the  great  writer  and  seer  Wan 
Wang  appeared,  and  gave  to  his  race  the 
celebrated  Book  of  Changes.  This  work 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  Chinese  prose 
literature.  Wan  AVang  had  broken  with 
the  existing  order  and  been  impris- 
oned. While  thus  confined  he  elaborated 
a  system  of  philosophy  of  a  Pythagorean 
character,  in  which  he  attempted  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  things,  the  character 
of  the  world,  and  the  nature  of  life. 

It  was  Wan  Wang  who  formulated  the 
theory  of  universal  nature  on  the  princi- 
ple   of  sex.       There  were 

Theory  of  na- 

two     universal     elements,  ture  on  principle 

1  -1  /.  -1         of  sex. 

one  male  and  one  female. 
The  name  of  the  one  was  Yin,  and  of  the 
other  Yang.  From  Yin  and  Yang,  by 
sexual  union,  all  things  whatsoever  pro- 
ceeded. Even  the  heavens,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars,  were  born,  and  in 
turn  carried  with  them  the  princijole  of 
sex.'     The  facts  and  phenomena  of  na- 


'  It  is  instructive  to  note  that  the  Chinese  pliiloso- 
phy  in  applying  sex  to  all  tilings  agrees  in  general 
with  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  races  and  their 
descendants,  and  disagrees  with  the  Teutonic  con- 
cept of  nature.  The  latter  wi^l  have  the  sun  to  be 
feminine  and  the  moon  masculine.  The  Chinese 
concept  was  the  common  one  which  makes  the 
heaven,  the  sun,  and  the  day  to  be  masculine,  and 
the  earth,  the  moon,  and  the  night  to  be  feminine. 
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ture  Avere  all  divided  up  on  this  system 
into  male  and  female,  and  this  concept 
has  remained  to  the  present  day  as  a 


race  became  rapidly  philosophical.  Lit- 
erature was  extended  into  many  depart- 
ments of  inquiry,  until  near  the  close  of 


A  DOC-HOC  (CHINESK  UTTERATEUR).-En 


fundamental  principle  in  Chinese  specu- 
lative philosophy. 

The  nook  pf  Chaugcs  was  an  elaborate 
exposition  of  nature  and  of  man.  From 
it   spranjr  many  other  works,  and   the 


graved  by  Thiriat,  from  a  photograph. 

the  third  century  B.C.,  when  a  catastrophe 

fell    upon  Chinese  letters, 

which,  according  to  tradi-  Che  Hwang-hi's 

,.  holocaust. 

tion,  came  near  to  destroy- 
ing the  records  of  the  race .     It  was  at  this 
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time  that  Che  Hwang-hi,  an  emperor  of 
the  Tsin  dynasty,  reigned,  and  conceived 
a  barbarian's  animosity  against  litera- 
ture. At  length  in  the  year  221  B.  C. 
he  made  a  decree  for  the  destruction  of 
all  books  whatsoever  except  such  as 
treated  of  medicine,  divination,  and  hus- 
bandry. The  edict  was  carried  out,  but 
the  scholars  of  the  empire  and  the  peo- 
ple, even  of  ignorant  estate,  were  little 
disposed  to  yield  their  favorite  boohs  to 
the  flames.  Many  were  saved  and 
brought  forth  when  the  storm  was 
passed.  As  for  the  Book  of  ChangcSy 
that  was  spared  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  in  it  a  system  of  divination. 

The  second  of  the  so-called  classics 

is  the  Book  of  History,    by   Confucius. 

The   vrork  is  not   reputed 

The  "  Book  of      to  have  been  written  by  the 

History."  •' 

philosopher  himself,  but 
by  one  of  his  disciples,  who  in  the  man- 
ner of  Plato  caught  and  recorded  the 
sayings  of  the  master.  In  it  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Chinese  race  is  carried  back 
almost  to  the  age  of  the  pyramids; 
that  is,  to  the  twenty-fourth  century 
before  our  era.  From  that  remote  date 
the  annals  are  brought  down  to  the  year 
721  B.  C.  Confucius  and  his  followers 
are  said  to  have  collected  the  materials 
for  the  Book  of  History  out  of  records 
and  manuscripts  which  they  found  in 
the  library  of  the  imperial  court.  Out 
of  these  they  extracted  the  substance  of 
the  work  and  reduced  it  to  continuity 
and  order. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Book  of 

History  is  the  most  important  of  all  the 

literary    products    of    the 

Importance  and    race.     This  is  Said  bccause 

form  olthe  vrork. 

the  work  forms  the  basis  of 
the  political  structure  of  the  Chinese,  of 
all  their  subsequent  historical  composi- 
tion, of  their  religious  ceremonial,  of 
their  tactics  in  war,  and  of  several  of 


the  sciences.  Generally, the  narrative, 
takes  the  form  of  dialogues  and  conversa- 
tions between  the  kings  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  ministers  and  scholars  of  the 
court  on  the  other.  These  narrate  the 
things  that  have  been  done  in  the  past, 
and  add  deductions  and  moral  lessons. 

In  this  work,  however,  we  should  look 
in  vain  for  history  in  the  larger  sense  of 
that  comprehensive  and 
most  important  word.  Yet  JestJSon"" 
the  Book  of  History  could 
by  no  means  be  spared  from  the  annals 
of  this  great  and  peculiar  race,  and  in- 
deed the  records  of  mankind  would  be 
diminished  by  its  disappearance.  This, 
along  with  the  Book  of  Odes,  of  which 
We  have  already  spoken,  and  many  other 
works,  was  condemned  to  destruction  by 
Che  Ilwang-hi.  The  tradition  runs  that  a 
large  part  of  the  entire  work  was  gath- 
ered from  individual  recollection  after 
the  destruction  of  books  was  over,  and 
finally  when,  in  the  year  140  B.  C,  the 
house  of  Confucius  was  pulled  down,  a 
complete  copy  was  found  hidden  in  the 
wall.  At  all  events  the  Book  of  History 
was  recovered,  and  took  its  place  as  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  nine  Chi- 
nese classics. 

In  the  next  place  we  may  consider  the 
Book  of  Rites.  The  Chinese  are  the 
most    ceremonious    people 

,.  -,  -I  1  i -L    •  Character  of  the 

m  the  world,  and  their  cere-  •'Book  of  Bites." 
monies  change  least  from 
age  to  age.  This  national  and  race  char- 
acteristic was  already  strongly  developed 
as  early  as  the  twelfth  centur}-  before 
our  era.  It  was  at  that  epoch  that  the 
Book  of  Rites  was  composed.  As  the 
name  implies,  the  work  deals  with  all 
the  ceremonial  relations  of  life.  It  ex- 
tends to  individual  actions  and  to  the 
common  circumstances  of  society  and 
the  home.  Perhaps  no  other  literary 
work,    not  even  including  the  English 
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Bible,  is  so  ^vcU  known,  and  certainly 
none  other  so  universally  applied  by  the 
people  to  ^vhom  it  belongs. 

Although   nearly  three  thousand  two 


manners  and  usages.  The  work  appears 
to  have  been  adapted  in  a  marked 
degree  to  the  genius  of  the  Chinese  raee. 
That  race  more  than  any  other  fixes  its 


._*^    _,..^, 


(J.  '^^m^^^  -'''':^ 


IMAGE  OF  CONFUCIUS,  IN  THE  TEMPLE  AT  CANTON.-Drawn  by  E.  Therond,  after  a  photograph. 


Inmdred  years  have  elapsed  since   that 
date    of  "composition,    the' 

o"Se  wo"k""     ^^'^^'^'  "f  ^'^''  remains  to  the 

present  day  the  universal 

code  of  social,  domestic,   and  religious 


attention  upon  ceremonial,  and  regards 
the  duty,  whatever  it  is,  as  fulfilled 
when  the  ceremonial  has  been  properly 
observed.  It  is  thus  without  sentiment, 
but  with  strict  regard  for  form,  that  the 
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Chinese  pass  through,  as  if  mechanically, 
the  performance  of  all  the  duties  and 
even  common  actions  of  life. 

It  should  here  be  observed  that  three 
out  of  the  nine  Chinese  classics  are   re- 
ferred   directly    to    Confu- 

Confucius  and  ^  -^ 

the  Chinese  cius  as  their  author.     Only 

classics.  c      ,  1  ,1  1 

one  or  the  three,  how- 
ever, was  written,  as  we  have  said,  by 
the  sage  himself.  This  one  is  entitled 
Spring  and  A7itu?nn  Anna  Is.  The  title 
is  figurative.  It  does  not  imply  a  de- 
scription or  poem  or  narrative  of  the 
phenomena  of  spring  and  autumn, but  the 
subject  has  reference  metaphorically  to 
certain  facts  in  life  which  act  like  spring 
in  reviving  the  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  of  man,  and  certain  other  facts 
which  act  like  the  autumnal  frost  in 
withering  the  virtues.  The  book  is  said 
to  be  disappointing  in  the  last  degree. 
The  direct  authorship  of  Confucius  does 
not  save  it  from  sinking  to  the  level  of 
the  flattest  chronicles.  Indeed,  many 
parts  of  the  work  are  of  a  kind  to  re- 
mind the  reader  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon 
chronicles  in  which  the  commonest,  most 
prosaic  facts  are  recorded  in  the  baldest 
and  most  inornate  style. 

The  next    one    of   the    great   classics 

which  we  may  mention  is  that  Book  of 

Odes,   or   literary  compila- 

"Bookof  Odes"      .         '  i   •    i  -, 

and  the  Four  tlOn,      to      Avhicll     WC      haVC 

already  referred  in  our 
account  of  the  Chinese  polite  literature. 
After  this  we  come  in  order  to  what  are 
known  as  the  Four  Cooks — these  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  five  already 
referred  to.  These  four  are  known  in 
their  English  names  as  the  Great  Learn- 
ing, the  Doetrine  of  the  Mean,  the  Co)i- 
fiician  Analeets,  and  the  Works  of 
Mencius.  The  first  three  of  these  have 
for  their  reputed  authors  certain  of  the 
companions  and  immediate  pupils  of 
Confucius,  Avhile  the  fourth,  as  its  title 


implies,  is  the  product  of  the  genius  of 
Mencius.  He,  also,  however,  was  a  fol- 
lower of  Confucius,  though  at  a  greater 
remove  than  the  other  three.  We  may, 
therefore,  regard  the  whole  cycle  as  be- 
ing Confucian  in  its  origin,  though  the 
works  of  Mencius  are  impressed  with 
the  individuality  of  that  philosopher. 

We  thus  see  that  with  the  exception 
of   the    Book    of    Changes,   the    Book   of 

Odes,  and  the  Book  of  Rites,    Predominance  of 

all  the  rest  are  Confucian  ^^®  Confucian 

element  m  Chi- 

in  character — this  gener-  nese  thought, 
ally  in  the  sense  that  the  Platonean  Dia- 
logues are  Socratic  in  their  ultimate 
character  and  derivation.  It  thus  hap- 
pens that  the  doctrines  and  teachings 
and  actual  literary  work  of  Confucius  un- 
derlieand  form  the  substance  of  Chinese 
prose  letters  to  a  greater  extent  than  can 
be  said  of  any  single  author  among  any 
other  people.  Though  the  intellectual 
power  of  the  sage  was  by  no  means  com- 
parable with  the  genius  of  the  great 
men  of  the  Aryan  races,  he  succeeded 
far  more  than  they  in  laying  both  the 
literary  and  philosophical  basis  of  all 
subsequent  Chinese  learning. 

We  may  not,  in  this  connection,  fol- 
low out  to  any  considerable  extent  the 
literary  evolution  among   the    Chinese. 
One   development  of   con- 
siderable interest  is  the  sub-  Later  literary 

evolution. 

sequent  or  later  historical 
literature  of  the  race.  In  no  instance 
has  Chinese  history  risen  to  the  level  of 
the  great  Avorks  of  the  Aryan  peoples ; 
but  in  many  cases  a  considerable  degree 
of  merit  has  been  reached  in  the  com- 
position of  annals  and  chronicles.  The 
information  which  is  thus  stored  away 
of  the  political  and  civil  evolutions  of 
Chinese  society  is  valuable  in  the  last 
degree,  and  will  constitute  the  materials 
of  the  real  history  which,  let  us  hope,  the 
genius  of  mankind  will  sometime  produce. 
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Another  kind  of  literature  worthy  of 
commendation  is  the  encyclopsediac. 
In  this  vast  field  considerable  progress 
and  excellence  has  been  at- 
It  is  from  this 
source  that  the  men  of  the 
West  have  mostly  drawn  their  informa- 
tion rcspcctinof  the  societv.  usages,  laws, 


Encyclopaedia  of  taincd. 
Ma  Twan-lin 


of  the   high  estimation  in   which  it  is 
held  in  the  East  and  in  Europe. 

The  same  may  be  said,  with  certain 
limitations,  of  the  still  more  extensive  en- 
cyclopaedia undertaken  by 
the  direction  of  the  emperor  ^ang-iii  and  his 

^  encyclopaedists. 

Kang-hi,   who   reigned    in 

the  after  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


tNTKANCIi  TO  TE.Ml-LE  OK  CONFUCIUS  AT  CANTON.-Drawn  by  M.  Thomson. 


customs,  and  nationality  of  the  Chinese 
people.  The  most  noted  of  their  ency- 
clopaedias is  that  composed  by  the 
Chinese  D'Alembert,  Ma  Twan-lin. 
The  work  may  be  fairly  compared  with 
the  great  cncyclopcX-dias  of  the  Western 
peoples.  In  extent  and  variety  of  sub- 
ject-matter it  deserves  the  praise  of 
modern  scholars.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
it  is  not  expected  that  the  scientific 
and  philosophical  parts  shall  go  beyond 
the  learning  and  acumen  of  the  race; 
but  in  other  respects  the  work  is  worthy 


The  labor  of  preparation  in  this  instance 
was  assumed  by  a  large  corps  of  Chi- 
nese scholars.  Their  joint  work  might 
well  be  called  A  Complete  Collection  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Books.  The  work 
was  a  library  in  itself,  amounting  to 
more  than  six  thousand  volumes!  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  this  strange 
Oriental  race  has  not  been  behindhand 
in  the  collection,  condensation,  and  anal- 
ysis of  its  aggregate  learning;  for  we 
must  remember  that  all  Europe  at  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  could 
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not  have  contributed  a  work  having-  a 
moiety  of  tlie  merit  or  more  than  a  hint 
of  the  extent  of  the  great  national  ency- 
clopaedia of  the  Chinese. 

Biographical    and    general    literature 

has  likewise  been  cultivated  among  the 

Chinese,  but  not  with  dis- 

Chmese  biog- 
raphy impeded     tiuguishcd  succcss.     In  the 
by  etiquette.  r  i  •  ^       ,  i 

case  o±  biography  there  are 
certain  ethical  and  intellectual  vices  prev- 
alent among  the  people  which  peculiarly 
impede  the  progress  and  inar  the  value 
of  such  writings.  For  instance,  sincerity 
is  one  of  the  many  primary  qualities 
prerequisite  in  a  biography.  What, 
therefore,  should  we  expect  in  the  case 
of  a  people  with  whom  sincerity  consists 
in  the  formal  observance  of  a  personal 
ceremonial?  Among  a  people  whose 
each  member  must  speak  of  every  other 
according  to  his  rank,  defer  to  him  on  the 
line  of  family  traditions,  and  respect  him 
whether  he  be  respectable  or  not,  sound 
biography  could  hardly  be  anticipated. 


It  were  long  to  trace  out  the  peculiar 
developments  of  the  literature  of  the 
Chinese.        Such     a    work 

-,  -,  .  ,  Diffusion  of  let- 

Avould  require  a  vohime.  ters  and  book 
It  would  also  demand  an  ^^^'-'^^^e- 
extent  and  variety  of  learning  and 
critical  abilities  not  often  possessed  by 
AVestern  scholars.  It  were  not  far  from 
correct  to  regard  the  Chinese  as  the 
most  literary  people  in  the  world.  Read- 
ing is  a  universal  art  among  them,  and 
writing  is  wellnigh  an  accomplishment 
of  all.  The  diffusion  of  a  large  measure 
of  book-learning  among  all  the  people  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  race.  Information  is  so 
generally  disseminated  that  the  people 
are  intellectually  more  nearly  on  a  level, 
more  nearly  possessed  of  common  data 
and  the  common  means  of  intercourse, 
than  almost  any  other  in  the  world. 
Education  is  more  general  in  all  places 
and  with  all  ranks  of  society  than  even 
in  Germanv  or  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER  CXLV.— Industrial  Like. 


E  may  now  consider 
the  industrial  arts  of 
the  Chinese  people. 
The  subject  brings 
us  into  contact  with 
the  largest  aggregate 
of  labor  known  to 
mankind.  It  presents  the  aspect  of  a 
race  nearly  four  hundred  millions 
strong,  engaged  in  various  vocations 
requiring  different  grades  of  skill,  from 
the  simplest  of  all  labor  to  some  of  the 
most  intricate  and  delicate  processes 
known  to  the  human  mind  and  hand. 

The  first  fact  which  strikes  our  atten- 
tion in  considering  the  industrial  life  of 
the  Chinese  is  the  balance,  or  equipoise, 


of  the  different  kinds  of  industry.  The 
policy  of  China  has  been  immemorially 
against  all  manner  of  foreign  intercourse.- 
For  century  after  century  ' 

Equipoise  of 
the     policy    has     been     pur-    Chinese  indus- 

sued  of  total  independence. 
This  has  made  it  necessary  that  the 
various  industries  of  the  people  should 
support  each  the  other  and  no  more. 
It  has  signified  that  the  overplus  of 
agricultural  products  should  be  sufficient 
to  supply  that  part  of  the  j^eople  who 
labor  in  pursuits  other  than  agricultural. 
In  like  manner,  the  products  of  the 
manufacturing  industries  have  been 
sufficient — and  no  more  than  sufficient — 
to  suj^ply  the  needs  of  the  millions  who 
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do  not  manufacture  for  themselves. 
The  industrial  life  as  a  whole,  therefore, 
has  been  the  result  of  an  evolution  and 
natural  selection  and  adaptation  very 
different  from  the  aggregate  result  in 
such  nations  as  cultivate  intercourse 
abroad  and  are  mutually  dependent. 


great  extent  on  another  far  removed. 
This  implies  that  the  agricultural  life  is 
not  limited  to  the  production  of  two  or 
three  great  staples,  but  that  the  othei 
industries  stand  alongside  and  are  blent 
therewith.  This  principle  is  carried  so 
far  that  the  household  itself  is  largely 


RICL   XOWLR  AND  MAGAZINE  Ot   BAC-NINH.— Drawn  by  D.  Lancelot,  from  a  photograph. 


We    should    not,    however,    suppose 

that   the  division  of   labor  among  the 

Chinese    requires    such    a 

Law  of  universal  •  i       •     ,         i 

interchange.  Universal  interchange  as 
would  be  implied  in  the 
statements  of  the  preceding  paragraph. 
The  industry,  on  the  contrary,  is  greatly 
mixed  and  varied  in  every  locality. 
There  is  a  It^al  as  well  as  a  general 
independence.  It  is  not  needed  as  a 
rule    that   any    communitv    draw    to    a 


independent,  producing  from  the  soil 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  small  arts  the 
greater  part  of  those  things  necessary 
and  convenient  for  its  existence. 

The  next  general  feature  of  the  peo- 
ple, industrially  considered,  is  the  mas- 
siveness  of  the  aggregate 

c  1-1.1        ^1  •  Aggregate  in- 

lorce   which    the    Chinese  dustriai  force  of 
may  bring  to  bear  on  any  *  ^  ^®°^  ^' 
common  enterprise.     The  individual  life 
is  small  in  the  extreme,  but  the  collected 
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force  of  labor  is  great  beyond  measure- 
ment. We  have  in  this  respect  the 
repetition  of  what  we  have  often 
witnessed  in  the  East,  namely,  the  pro- 
duction of  works  incalculably  great  by 
the  combined  energies  of  men  individu- 
ally insignificant.  This  we  have  seen 
on  the  Babylonian  plain.  The  same 
phenomenon  was  witnessed  still  more 
strikingly   in   the  valley   of   the    Nile. 


the  north  for  a  distance  of  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  miles.  It  also  stands  alone  as 
a  monument  of  human  labor,  having  no 
fellow  or  counterpart  among  the  works 
built  by  man.  It  reaches  from  east  to 
west  through  fully  twenty-one  degrees 
of  longitude,  extending  from  its  initial 
point  on  the  coast  of  Leao-Tong  to  the 
terminus  at  the  intersection  of  the 
fortieth  parallel  north  with  the  ninety- 


EXTRE.MITV  OF  THE  GREAT  WALL.— Drawn  by  D.  Lancelot. 


Men  were  massed  industrially  in  both  of 
these  situations  by  the  authority  of 
government,  and  their  combined  ener- 
gies were  directed  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  some  of  the  most  striking 
results  known  to  the  history  of  mankind. 
The  same  thing  recurs  in  China. 
The  Grand  Canal  and  the  Qreat  Wall 
remain  as  the  most  significant  examples 
which  any  people  have  f  ur- 
Significance  of     nished  of  the  possible  re- 

the  Great  WaU.  ^ 

suit  of  aggregated  simple 
labor  directed  to  single  enterprises. 
The  Great  Wall  is  by  far  the  most 
stupendous  work  of  defense  ever  erected 
on  the  earth.  It  stands  alone  as  a 
gigantic  bulwark,    bordering    China   on 


ninth  meridian  E.  from  Greenwich.  It 
embraces  an  aggregate  mass  of  masonry 
incalculably  greater  than  all  the  pyra- 
mids of  the  Egyptians  and  all  the 
aqueducts  and  military  roads  of  the 
Romans  together ! 

The  character  of  the  Chinese  wall  is 
perhaps  well  known.  Throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  cour.sc  it 

.         -^  Extent  and 

consists    of    a    solid    granite    character  of  the 

rampart,  with  a  height  of  ^^^ 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet.  The  foun- 
dation is  much  greater  than  the  breadth 
at  the  top,  though  the  latter  is  sufficient 
to  permit  the  riding  of  six  horsemen 
abreast.  At  varying  distances,  though 
always   within   support   the   one   of   the 
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other,  rise  brick  towers  above  the  wall, 
most  of  which  are  about  forty  feet  in 
hei^dit.  These  are  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  accommodate  considerable  bodies  of 
armed  men.  Only  in  a  few  places, 
already  defended  by  nature,  does  the 
wall  sink  down  into  a  simple  rampart. 
For  the  rest,  it  is  a  continuous  bulwark 
of  solid  masonry  so  prodigious  in  extent 
and  aggregate  mass  as  to  astonish  even 
the  greatest  engineers  of  modern  times. 
Nor  should  we  forget  that  the  great 
work  was  undertaken  by  the  emperor 
Che  Hwang-ti,  in  the  year  214  B.  C,  at 
the  time  Avhen  Antiochus  the  Great  was 
warring  with  the  Parthians,  and  Rome 
was  still  engaged  in  her  life-and-death 
contest  with  Carthage.  At  so  remote  an 
epoch  was  so  prodigious  a  work  planned 
and  accomplished ! 

In  considering  the  arts  and  industry 

and    technology    of    the   Chinese   it  is 

needed  that  we  should  gen- 

Manaal  charac-  .  " 

ter  of  Chinese       cralizc  ratlicr  than  descend 

Industries.  .  ,  •      ,  01        i  i 

to  particulars.  vShould  we 
attempt  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
multifarious  industries  practiced  by  this 
people,  and  the  peculiar  manner,  of  the 
accomplishment,  a  volume  could  not 
contain  the  results  of  the  study.  The 
next  general  feature  of  Chinese  in- 
dustrial life,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  its 
manual  character.  That  which  is  done 
in  China  is  done  with  the  hands,  assisted 
only  by  such  primary  implements  and 
tools  as  must  have  been  tediously  in- 
vented at  an  age  before  the  beginnino-s 
of  recorded  history. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  whole  life  of 
tlie  Chinese  people  is  that  it  presents  an 

Acase of ar-  ^''"^P^^^^  ^^  ^^'^^^  ^ecms  to  be 

rebtcd  develop,    an   arrcsted    development 

ment.  ,  ,,  ^  ' 

1  here  was  clearly  a  time 
in  the  past  history  of  the  race  when  its 
evolution  along  many  lines  ceased. 
From  that  time  forth  the  race  appears 


to  have  improved  no  further.  Before 
that  time  there  was  clearly  an  epoch  of 
ingenuity  and  progress.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  Chinese  were  in  possession  of 
many  of  the  useful  arts  and  discoveries 
at  a  time  when  the  human  race  still 
occupied  only  two  or  three  bright  spots 
on  the  whole  earth ;  certainly  at  a  time 
long  before  the  Spartan  oligarchy  and 
Athenian  democracy  had  risen  to  give 
its  first  splendor  and  fame  to  the  Aryan 
race  in  Europe. 

But  this  age  of  advancement,  discov- 
ery, invention,  achievement,  among  the 
Chinese  terminated  as  it  were  by  crys- 
tallization. Progress  ceased.  Discovery 
was  made  no  more.    Inven-  _  ^  , 

Progress  ended 
tion    was    no    longer    CUlti-    in  crystalllza- 

vated.  Henceforth  the  race 
placed  itself  upon  the  level  of  its  pre- 
vious achievement,  and  has  ever  since 
maintained  it  in  a  manner  wonderful  to 
Western  thought.  In  the  West  we  have 
either  rise  or  decadence.  Here  the 
stationary  and  fixed  aspect  of  race-life 
does  not  appear.  In  China,  on  the 
contrary,  everything  is  stationary.  It  is 
a  peculiarity  of  all  industry  that  it 
presents  itself  in  the  character  of  handi- 
craft. There  is  not  another  civilized 
people  in  the  world  who  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  industrial  and  mechanic  arts 
apply  the  hand  so  directly  to  the  task  as 
do  the  Chinese. 

In  this  particular  of  handicraft,  skill 
and  ingenuity  can  go  no  further.     The 
Chinese  are  experts  in  the 
tactual  application  of  bod-  SSc?a'^" 
ily  energy  to   the   accom- 
plishment of  every  industrial  task.     In 
this  sense  there  is  not  and  never  was  a 
more  skillful  people ;  but  as  it  respects 
implements,  tools,  machinery,  their  use 
and  invention,  there  was  never  another 
people    equally   developed   in   mind   so 
i  ignorant  and  unskillful.     Not  even  the 
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desire  of  machinery  and  invention  exists 
among  them.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
the  fear  of  both.  Such  things  appear  to 
the  Chinese  imagination  as  a  part  of 
that  innovation  and  change  which  they 
regard  as  the  one  fatal  portent  to  their 
future  nationality  and  happiness. 


certain  simple  implements,  such  as 
harrows,  rude  plows,  hoes,  and  rakes. 
With  these  he  cultivates  the  soil.  To  a 
certain  limited  extent  he  uses  the 
domestic  animals  for  draught,  but  it  is 
more  in  accordance  with  his  genius  and 
disposition  to  hitch  his  wife  to  the  small 


DIVERSE  INDUSTRIES  OF  HANOI.— Heliogravure  by  Boussod  and  Valadon,  from  a  photograph. 


The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the 
Chinese  in  every  department  of  industry 

work  with  their  hands, 
S^L'eie^d!""'     using    only    a     minimum 

of  simple  implements  and 
apparatus.  This  is  seen  in  the  primary 
industries  of  the  field.  The  Chinese 
husbandman  and  gardener  applies  him- 
self directly  in  the  primitive  manner  to 
the  tasks  of  his  calling.     True,  he  has 

M.— Vol.  4—6 


harrow,  or  to  draw  it  himself.  Such  a 
process  is  safer  than  the  other!  It  is 
more  natural,  and  therefore  more  suc- 
cessful. It  is  more  satisfying;  for  the 
laborer  seems  to  do  it  himself.  It  is 
conservative,  having  been  attested  by 
the  experience  of  the  past. 

Not  only  in  the  direct  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  but  in  the  secondary  arts  re- 
lating to  such  cultivation,   the  Chinese 
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Manual  method 
In  field  and  shop 


method  is  strictly  manual.  In  no  other 
country  of  the  world  has  the  system  of 
irrigation  been  so  well  per- 
fected. The  bottom  ideas 
in  the  system  are  reser- 
voirs of  water  and  canals.  Wherever 
practicable  the  natural  volume  of  rivers 
is  used  by  diversion  into  the  fields.  In 
doing  this  great  skill — derived  no  doubt 
from  long  experience — is  shown.  The 
water  is  distributed  in  the  right  quan- 


For  a  long  time  the  problem  of  main- 
taining the  fertility  of  the   soil  against 
the  annual  draught  of  the  crops  has  met 
the  Chinese  and  demanded 
their    constant     attention.  Necessity  of 

fertilization. 

But  they  seem  to  have 
solved  the  difficulty  by  the  most  elabo- 
rate and  painstaking  system  of  manuring 
known  among  any  people.  To  resupply 
the  soil  with  the  elements  of  fertility  is 
one  of  the  great  pursuits.     The  business 


MACHINE  FOR  RAISING  WATER,  AT  LAN-TEHEOU.-Drawn  by  Thomas  Weber 


titics  and  to  the  proper  localities.  In 
many  of  the  smaller  pursuits  of  the 
garden  and  the  field  water  is  carried  by 
liand,  and  the  growing  crops  thus  care- 
fully and  intelligently  supplied  with  the 
requisite  mcjisture.  The  reader  must 
bear  in  mind  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  population  and  the  consequent  small 
allotments  of  lands.  Perfect  cultivation 
of  the  entire  soil  is  therefore  requisite, 
and  this  is  done  to  a  degree  hardly 
attained  in  any  other  country. 


requires  the  constant  care  of  the  hus- 
bandman and  gardener.  As  a  result  of 
this  necessity  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
in  China  nothing  goes  to  waste.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  domestic  economy  to  preserve 
all  waste  material,  all  decaying  matter, 
all  refuse  and  ordure  of  whatsoever  kind, 
for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  the  soil. 
This  policy  is  carried  out  to  the 
smallest  particular.  Nothing  is  burned 
with  fire ;  for  that  would  be  to  dissipate 
its   strength  into  the  air.     It  has  been 
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noted  with  wonder  that  even  the  small 

human  products  of  the  barber-shop,  bits 

of   hair    and   beard,    etc., 

Chinese  econ- 
omy regarding      are  carefully  gathered  and 
the  soil.  g^^^   ^^  ^^^  farmers  to  be 

distributed  on  the  soil.  By  carefully 
husbanding  the  waste  resources  of  so 
vast  a  population,  and  by  adding  thereto 
all  ashes,  muck,  gypsum,  and  the  like, 
the  soil,  notwithstanding  the  drain  upon 
it,  is  kept  up  to  a  maximum  of  fertility. 

The  Chinese  are  not  satisfied  in  some 
parts  with  one  crop  to  the  year.  In  the 
broad  region  between  the 
The  double  crop.  Yang-tsc  and  Yellow  rivers 
two  crops  are  commonly 
grown  from  the  same  ground.  As  yet 
the  Chinese  have  learned  little  of  the 
value  of  rotating  crops  as  a  means  of 
reviving  the  soil.  They  rely,  therefore, 
almost  wholly  upon  the  means  above 
referred  to  for  preserving  the  fertility 
of  their  fields  and  gardens. 

In  the  gathering  and  preservation  of 

their  crops  the  people  exhibit  the  same 

primitive  disposition  as  in 

Primitive  meth-   i\-^q  matter  of  planting  and 

od  in  all  things.  ^  ^ 

cultivation.  The  cereals 
are  generally  reaped  with  hooks,  and  are 
threshed  on  the  treading  floor,  or  with 
the  flail.  Though  in  recent  times  a 
knowledge  of  Western  machinery  has 
necessarily  been  carried  to  the  Chinese, 
they  show  no  disposition  to  abandon  the 
longf-established  methods  for  w^hat  is  to 
them  at  least  untried  experimenting. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the   situa- 
tion arising  from  the  density  of  popula- 
tion   is   the    extinction    of 

Correlations  of  ^  -  ,  r-r- 

grass,  grain,  and    graSS.       GraSS    IS    UOt    SUttl- 

animaiiife.  cientlv  valuable  to  contend 

\vith  the  life-supporting  grains  for  the 
possession  of  the  soil.  Therefore  China 
has  no  meadows  properly  so-called.  The 
people  gather  from  the  marsh  lands  and 
hills  whatever  grass  and  sedge  may  there 


grow  of  itself.  This  is  used  in  part  for 
fuel  and  in  part  as  feed  for  domestic  ani- 
mals. The  latter,  however,  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Stock-raising  has  the 
smallest  place  in  the  economy  of  the  peo- 
ple. As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  un- 
able to  live  upon  those  costly  nitrogenous 
foods  which  are  worked  up  by  feeding 
the  products  of  the  soil  to  granivorous 
animals.  No  animal  except  the  hog,  and, 
to  a  limited  extent,  the  sheep,  is  regularly 
eaten  for  food. 

In  the  same  way  butter  and  cheese  are 
discarded  and  hardly  known  by  name. 
The    people    have    found, 
however,    that    pigs     and  ^H^iP°'i^^7'  ^  • 

'  ^  °  and  fish  for  food. 

poultry  can  be  produced 
with  profit.  Domestic  fowls  are  greatly 
used  by  all  classes.  To  this  we  must  add 
the  great  quantities  of  fish  consumed  in 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  a  tenth  of  all  the  people  have 
fish  for  their  principal  food.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  national  policy  to  keep  up  the  sup- 
ply of  fishes  in  all  the  rivers,  streams, 
and  lakes.  Besides  this  native  supply, 
large  importations  are  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  demand. 

For  the  most  part  the  Chinese  are  ex- 
pert to  a  degree  in  the  catching  of  fish. 
Their  methods  are  at  once  „ 

Expertness  of 

the  surprise  and  admira-  Chinese  fisher- 
tion  of  Western  travelers. 
They  use  not  only  such  primitive  appa- 
ratus and  tackle  as  are  common  to  many 
races,  but  also  other  devices  not  known 
outside  of  their  own  country.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  training  of 
cormorants  to  catch  fish.  This  is  a  com- 
mon method,  and  the  European  sports- 
man sees  with  astonishment  an  other- 
wise wild  bird  solemnly  serving  man  by 
taking  fish  to  supply  his  table. 

Still  another  condition  arising  from 
the  density  of  the  population  is  the  econ- 
omy of  all  the    cultivable  soil.     In  the 
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more  populous  districts  it  ^vould  appear 
that  the  people  begrudge  to  themselves 
the  small  area  occupied  by 
^^"on^dsr;  their  houses.  The  rest  is 
cultivation.  almost  entirely  under  culti- 
vation. Nothing  like  it  may  be  seen 
anywhere  in  Europe,   not  even  in  the 


that  in  such  districts  every  square  foot  of 
earth  is  diligently  broken,  planted,  culti- 
vated, and  the  product  thereof  gathered 
and  preserved  with  a  skill  and  economy 
as  admirable  as  it  is  unknown  in  the 
wasteful  West. 

Out  of   this  may  be  deduced  the  fact 


CHINESK  FISHING  METHODS— Drawn  by  Theodore  Weber,  from  a  photograph. 


garden  lands  of  Holland.  The  Chinese 
ownings  are  not  separated  the  one  from 
tlie  other  by  fences,  walls,  or  hedges,  as 
in  ]'2urope  and  America;  for  even  the 
narrowest  fence  would  occupy  valuable 
sj)acc.  The  gardens  of  one  owner  run 
up  to  those  of  his  neighbor,  and  his  to 
the  next  man's,  and  so  on  to  the  distant 
horizon.  There  is  neither  division  nor 
break;  for  to  divide  would  be  to  sacrifice 
a  part  of  the  s( .il .    It  goes  with  the  saying 


of  the  pressure  of  the  vast  populations 
of  China  upon  the  means  of  pressure  of 
subsistence.     If  we  regard  population  on 

c"  means  of  sub- 

the  human  race  as  a  whole  sistence. 
the  problem  here  presented  is  perhaps 
the  largest  in  the  present  civilization  of 
mankind.  Meanwhile  the  progress  of 
the  Chinese  in  all  of  the  mechanical  arts 
is  slow  to  a  degree.  Perhaps  it  were 
truer  to  say  there  is  no  progress  at  all. 
It  is  the  peculiar  mode   of  the  Chinese 
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mind  that  it  is  highly  imitative,  but  in 
no  wise  inventive  in  its  activities.  Pos- 
sibly it  is  well  for  the  race  that  it  is  so. 
As  it  is  the  population  is  decentralized. 
The  Chinese  are  admirably  distributed 
in  villages,  hamlets,  and  separate  resi- 
dence over  the  country.  True,  some  of 
the  provinces,  and  in  particular  some  of 
the  districts,  are  more  densely  peopled 
than  others ;  but  it  could  not  be  said  of 
any  part  that  it  is  sparsely  populated. 


ative  instincts  leading  them  to  cling  to 
their  primitive  methods  of  industry 
thus  seem,  against  the  general  laws  of 
progress,  to  conduce  to  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  the  race. 

The  priority  of  the  Chinese  in  many 
of  the  industrial  arts  is  known  and 
acknowledged  among  all  civilized  na- 
tions. They  it  was  who  first  manufac- 
tured silk,  and  long  afterwards  gave 
the  art  to  the  rest  of  the  world.     How 
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Ol  labor-saving 
machinery  in 
China. 


What,  therefore,  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machin- 
Probabie results  ©ry  into  a  Chinese  village? 
Evidently  this  uniform 
distribution  of  the  people 
could  not  be  maintained  if  the  simple 
labor  by  which  they  are  now  supported 
should  be  supplanted  by  the  concen- 
trated and  highly  productive  energies  of 
machinery.  The  transformation  which 
must  follow  such  a  change  would  amount 
to  an  industrial  and  social  revolution, 
which,  if  we  mistake  not,  w^ould  for  the 
present  at  least  be  highly  disastrous  to 
the  Chinese  as  a  people.     Their  conserv- 


skillful  and  painstaking  must  have  been 
the  work  of  those  ancient  and    curious 
artisans  who  first  discovered  Priority  of  the 
and  watched  the  metamor-  "^^^^^^^^ 
phoses    of    the    butterfly,  suk. 
noting   its   habits,    the   product   of  the 
grub,   and  conceived   the  possibility  of 
collecting  the  delicate  thread  from  the 
cocoon !     Great  was  the  genius  of  him 
who   then   imagined   the    possibility  of 
combining  such  gossamer  into  threads 
and  weaving  it  into  a  web.     Still  greater 
was  the  adventure  of  him  who  first  saw 
the  possibility  of  yoking  the  capricious 
butterfly     to     the     chariot     of     human 
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progress;  of  taming,  so  to  speak,  the 
grub;  of  converting  the  mulberry  tree 
and  the  oak  into  the  materials  from 
\s'hich  the  finest  garments  worn  by  man- 
kind were  to  be  produced ! 

All  this,  however,  the  Chinese  did  in 
an  age  so  far  removed  that  tradition  has 
not  recorded  it.     To  the  same  race  we 
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like  work  of  progress  and  adventure. 
Without  doubt  the  Aryan  races  of  the 
lower  Indus  produced  a  system  of  boat- 
ing, and  proceeded  from  that  to  the 
building  of  ships  and  the  navigation  of 
salt  water.  But  after  allowing  for  all 
these  independent  movements  of  the 
early  rapes,  we  must  still  accord  to  the 


A  CHINESE  VILLAt;E. 


arc  indebted  for  navigation.  Perhaps 
the  means  of  going  to  sea  and  of  ascend- 

They  Claim  the     ^"^  ''^"^  descending  rivers 
Invention  of         by  boat  and  ship  were  in- 
^*  °^  dcpcndently  discovered  by 

several  of  the  ancient  nations.  The 
Chaldecs  may  have  made  such  a  dis- 
cover}'. The  Egyptians  doubtless  in- 
vented navigation  for  themselves.  The 
Phoenicians  claim  a  kind  of  priority  in  a 


Chinese  the  true  invention  of  the  art  ot 
navigating  the  sea.  Not  only  so,  but 
we  must  likewise  accredit  them  with  the 
first  knowledge  of  the  means  and  agents 
by  which  navigation  was  made  safe  and 
expedient.  By  common  consent  they 
were  the  discoverers  of  the  qualities  of 
the  lodestone  and  the  inventors  of  the 
sailor's  compass. 

In  the  same  manner  the  Chinese  are 
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entitled  to  the  honor  of  having  first  in- 
vented   and   applied    explosives   in    the 
arts  and  in  war.      They  it 

A-lso  the  inven-  ,  ,        . 

:ion  of  explosive  was  also  who  invented  the 

compounds.  r  ,   .  j. 

process  of  making  from 
clay  those  beautiful  porcelains  and  deli- 
cate transparent  wares  which  have 
always  been  the  admiration  and  until 
recently  the  despair  of  Europe.  In 
short,  in  many  of  the  most  important 
departments  of  human  activity  and 
progress   the    Chinese  were  clearly,  un- 


christian era  is  so  great  that  we  have 
failed  to  discover  the  causes  of  the 
sudden  crystallization  and  subsequent 
unprogressiveness  of  the  race.  But 
these  facts,  little  creditable  to  ourselves, 
should  by  no  means  blind  us  to  the 
tremendous  achievements,  originality, 
and  leadership  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
very  dawn  of  civilization. 

In  the  working  of  the  metals  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Celestial  Empire  are  not  well 
advanced.     This  is  said  of  mining,  smelt- 


UNWINDING  THE  COCOON.— Drawn  by  Barbotin,  liom  a  photograph. 


mistakably,  the  leaders  of  mankind,  the 
first  makers  and  organizers  of  the 
civilized  life. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  there 
is  something  impudent,  grotesque,  pre- 
Impudenceof  posterous,  in  the  attitude 
Western  peoples  ^^^  sentiment  of  the  West- 

respecting  the 

Chinese.  em  nations  with  respect  to 

this  great  and  ancient  people.  True 
it  is,  as  we  have  seen  above,  Chinese 
progress  was  arrested  by  circumstances 
and  conditions  which  we  are  little  able 
to  understand.  Our  ignorance  of  the 
situation     many    centuries    before    the 


ing,  and  the  like,  and  not  of  the  ability 
of  the  Chinese  smiths  and  engravers  to 
do  delicate  work  upon  metal 

•■  Mining,  smelt- 

when  it  has  been  once  pre-  ing,  and  metal 
pared  therefor.  It  is  the 
inaptitude  of  the  miners  in  the  use  of 
machinery  which  has  prevented  their 
progress  in  extracting  ores  and  reducing 
them  from  their  crude  form.  Out  of  the 
nature  of  the  case,  this  kind  of  work  can 
not  well  be  accomplished  as  a  handicraft. 
The  obduracy  of  ores  is  too  great.  The 
labor  of  handling  and  smelting  them  is 
too  hea\'y  to  be  accomplished  with  sue- 
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cess  without  the  knowledge    or   assist- 
ance of  machinery. 

In  the  manufacture  of  ironware,  how- 


1  by  Hildebrand,  from  a  photograph. 


ever,  from  rods  and  sheets  already  pre- 
pared,  the   Chinese  work- 

nSe  clrver?'"  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^i^  measure  of 
skill.  In  the  carving-  of 
ivory,  wood,  horn,  and  the  like,  they  are 
perhaps  the  most  ex- 
pert  and  skillful  work- 
men in  the  world.  The 
products  of  this  kind 
of  labor  arc  multiform, 
and  their  presence  in 
the  marts  of  every  civ- 
ilized people  shows 
conclusively  the  supe- 
riority of  the  cunning 
workmen  who  pro- 
duced them.  "  '- 

In  the  production  of 
fabrics  we  should  men- 
tion   that    fine,    durable    cotton 
nankeen,    which 


of  the  world.  Wool  in  China  is  pro- 
duced to  a  very  limited  degree,  and 
woolen  fabrics  are  limited  to  the  felt 
goods  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture   of    shoes  _  ,  , 

Fabrics,  and  the 
and    hats,     and   materials  of 
1  them. 

to  woolen  rugs. 
For  the  rest,  this  material  is 
not  used  for  clothing  or  in 
any  other  part  of  the  domes- 
tic economy.  Cotton  goods 
and  silks  take  the  place  of  the 
same  in  the  making  of  ap- 
parel for  both  summer  and 
winter. 

In  internal  trade  the  Chi- 
nese  surpass  all  other  na- 
tions. This  involves  the 
building  and  extensive  use 
of  boats  and  ships.  Exam- 
ining the  craft  that  ply  the 
Chinese  waters,  we  find 
again  a  remarkable  exam- 
ple of  that  arrested  development  which 
seems  to  be  the  most  strik- 
ing   characteristic    of   the  Antique  types  of 

.        .        ,  boats  and  ships. 

civilization     of    the    race. 

The    boats    and    ships   and    the   whole 


WOMAN  OF  SHANG-HAI  SPINNING  COTTON. 

cloth, 


IS  made  in  so  great 
abundance  in  the  central  provinces  of 
China.    This  also  is  exported  to  all  parts 


naval  tackle  produced  by  the  Chinese 
have  the  same  character  and  appear- 
ance that  they  had  when  they  were  first 
observed    by   Europeans,    and    without 
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doubt  are  identically  the  same  as  those 
in  use  before  the  Christian  era. 

It  implies  much  that  the  Chinese,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  were  the  inventors  of 
navigation,  the  first  promoters  of  exten- 
sive commerce  by  river  and  sea.  It  is  also 
a  noteworthy  fact  that  at  a  period  ante- 
dating- the  beginnings  of  formal  history 


ships  controlled  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. Since  then  the  naval  building 
of  the  Chinese  has  known  no  change. 
The  junks  employed  in  commerce  and 
even  in  war  are  in  no  wise  better  than 
the  same  craft  used  two  thousand  years 
ago.  The  shipbuilders  of  the  race  appear 
to   have  satisfied    themselves  with    the 


JUNKS  AND  SMALL  CRAFT  ON  RED  RIVER.— Engraved  by  Barbant,  from  a  photograph. 


the  Chinese  had  already  brought  their 
boats  and  ships  to  a  fair  degree  of  effi- 
Eariy  develop-  ciency  and  safety.  It  is  not 
ment  of  Chinese    claimed  at  the  present  time 

shipbuilding  '^ 

and  navigation,  that  they  are  not  w^ell 
built,  or  that  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  stand 
the  stress  of  the  elements  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  But  the  evolution  of  form 
and  general  character  was  arrested,  if  we 
mistake  not,   at  a  period   before  Greek 


structure,  size,  and  qualities  of  their  ves- 
sels, and  to  have  followed  henceforth  the 
established  models.  Nor  does  it  appear 
even  at  the  present  day  that  innovation 
in  the  docks  of  China  is  sought  or  tol- 
erated. 

As  a  consequence  we  have  some  re- 
markable results.  It  is  probable  that  the 
boats  and  ships  employed  by  the  Chi- 
nese  in    commerce  on  river   and   canal 
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and  coast  surpass  in  aggregate  tonnage, 
as  they  certainly  surpass  in  number,  the 
boats  and  ships  of  all  oth- 
yo^r^^e'rctr'  cr  nations  in  the  world! 
river  and  sea.  j^yery  Chinese  river  and 
navigable  channel  is  alive  with  shipping. 
The  view  on  one  of  the  great  thorough- 
fares, such  as  the  Grand  Canal,  the  Yel- 


early  age    reached    a    certain   style    md 
manner   from   which    they   have   never 
since  departed.     In  one  re-  Architectural 
spect  the  houses  and  oth-  f^H^^^^^^k. 
er   structures  are   in  close  ing. 
analogy  with  those  of  Indonesia  and  the 
southeastern  parts  of  the  Asiatic  conti 
nent.     This  is  in  the  quality  of  light- 
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low,  or  the  Yang-tse,  surpasses  all  de- 
scription. The  scene  has  its  industrial 
and  also  its  social  aspect  and  inspiration. 
The  sailors  and  merchants  are  leeion. 
and  their  life  and  manner  on  the  whole 
arc  far  more  joyous  and  free  than  may 
be  seen  among  the  corresponding  classes 
on  Western  .ships. 

In  the  manner  of   building,  that    is, 
architecture  proper,  the  Chinese  at   an 


ness.  It  were  hard  to  say  whether  the 
scarcity  of  materials,  in  particular  the 
scarcity  of  wood,  or  a  certain  ethnic  pref- 
erence has  led  to  the  peculiarly  light 
and,  we  might  say,  unsubstantial,  charac- 
ter of  Chinese  buildings.  Houses  of  the 
common  class  are  made  as  much  as  prac- 
ticable of  bamboo  and  other  light  but 
quite  durable  woods.  The  building  is 
by  no  means  imposing,  but  is  not  want- 
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'\\\>s  in  picturesqueness.  There  is  also  a 
certain  tenacity  of  structure.  The  Chi- 
nese house — whether  of  wood  or  bricks 
or  stone — resists  attaek,  whether  of  man 
or  the  elements,  much  better  than  would 
be  supposed  by  one  who  judges  only  from 
the  weight  and  solidity  of  the  materials. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
architecture  is  the  peculiar  roof,  with  its 
descending  catenary  curve.  This  gives 
the  leading  "feature"  to  the  whole. 
The  roof  distinguishes  the  Chinese  build- 


prising  feature.  These  are  no  more  than 
mere  alleyways,  ranging  from  eight  and 
ten  to  twelve  or  at  most  fifteen  feet  in 
width.  It  would  appear  that  in  determin- 
ing this  confined  style  of  city  building 
the  Chinese  have  consulted  economy  of 
space,  regarding  it  as  a  waste  of  the 
earth's  surface  to  use  it  in  making  broad 
and  commodious  streets. 

It  is  through  and  along  these  narrow 
alleys  that  the  innumerable  throng  of 
merchants,  traders,  artisans,  and  people 
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ing  from  the  house,  temple,  or  palace  of 
any  other  people. 

The  Chinese  city  has  attracted  much 

attention  and  elicited  many  descriptions 

from  Europeans.    Here  the 

Aspects  of  the        i      -i  i  •  /• 

Chinese  city.  buildmgs  range  from  mere 
hovels,  upward  through 
many  grades  of  size  and  elegance,  to  those 
elaborate  and  indescribable  temples  and 
palaces  which  are  the  masterpieces  of 
Chinese  .structure.  The  cities  are  greatly 
crowded.  The  houses  are  packed  to- 
gether as  closely  as  possible,  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  streets  is  the  most  sur- 


make  their  way  on  foot,  back  and  forth, 
in  their  daily  vocations.  The  surprising 
thing  is  how  so  great  crowds  engaged  in 
business,  enterprise,  and  adventure  make 
their  wav  and  find  their  Trade  and  voca- 
place  through  such  insig-  ^^^Xre^anJ^" 
nificant  passageways  as  the  auey. 
streets  of  the  great  cities.  Not  only  the 
human  tide,  but  the  tides  of  merchan- 
dise  and  manufacture  pour  along  these 
mere  gullies  of  metropolitan  ventage. 
To  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the  situation, 
the  shopkeepers  and  marketers  have 
their  counters  and  low  porches  opening 
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directly  on  the  so-called  streets.  At  these 
the  buyers  must  of  course  stop  and  select 
and  chaffer  with  the  sellers. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  building  of 
the  Chinese  we  may  discover  the  quality 
„  .,j.  *,      of    impermanence.      It    is 

Building  senti-      ^^      mi^ 

m.-nts  respect-     elcar  that  the  builders  do 

ing  ancestors  .      .,  ,  r  ^       -j.         o^i, 

and  posterity.  not  build  for  posterity,  i  ne 
houses,  as  we  have  said,  are  more  dura- 
ble than  their  appearance  would  sug- 
gest to  a  man  of  the  West.  But  there  is 
little  or  nothing  to  indicate  the  desire 
of  the  builders  or  occupants  of  houses 
that  their  abodes  shall  endure  for  coming 
generations.  In  this  fact  is  revealed  one 
of  the  striking  peculiarities  of  the  Chi- 
nese mind.  It  is  more  concerned  by  far 
with  ancestry  than  with  posterity.  Herein 
the  disposition  of  the  race  is  strongly  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  Aryan  peoples. 
The  latter,  as  a  rule,  care  but  little  for 
their  ancestors,  but  turn  with  eagerness 
and  expectation  to  posterity.  This  is 
precisely  reversed  in  the  Orient.  The 
characteristic  is  manifested  in  many  parts 
of  Oriental  civilization,  and  in  none  more 
distinctly  than  in  the  character  of  struc- 
ture to  be  seen  in  China. 

Another  quality  of  Chinese  building  in 

which  it  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the 

Western  nations  is  the  rela- 

Interior  and  ex- 
terior decora-       tivc  importance  attached  to 
tion  of  houses.       ■    ,       ■  ,        ,       .        ^ 

mterior  and  exterior  decora- 
tion and  beauty.  In  the  private  build- 
ings of  China  no  particular  effort  is  made 
to  secure  beauty  and  elegance  in  the  ex- 
terior appearance  of  the  edifice.  It  is 
within  that  the  workmen  and  owners  of 
houses  strive  to  secure  elegance,  comfort, 
luxury.  The  decoration  is  almost  wholly 
of  the  interior.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
find  in  a  Chinese  house  of  very  moderate 
size  and  modest  appearance  an  amount 
and  variety  of  luxurious  and  costly  deco- 
rations and  furniture  that  might  well  be 
u.sed  in  a  European  mansion  or  palace. 


Whether  the  one  method  or  the  other  be 
the  more  consistent  with  the  canons  of 
good  taste  and  the  principles  of  common 
sense  the  reader  may  judge. 

A  third  peculiarity  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  Chinese  is  the  absence  therein 
of  structural  elevation,  unaspiring 
The  buildings  never  rise  fZ^li:i^ec^' 
to  more  than  a  moderate  ture. 
height.  Even  the  palaces  and  temples 
would  be  accounted  low^  and  unaspiring 
in  any  civilized  country  of  the  West. 
While  there  is  great  elegance  of  struc- 
ture and  gorgeousness  of  ornamentation, 
the  buildings  nowhere  rise  to  the  am- 
bitious height  of  the  corresponding 
structures  in  Europe  or  America.  Per- 
haps the  conservatism  of  the  race  finds 
expression  in  a  certain  timidity  and  cau- 
tion of  the  Chinese  architects  which  lim- 
its their  designs  to  the  lower  kinds  of 
building.  As  a  rule,  the  superior  struc- 
tures of  China,  such  as  temples  and 
palaces,  are  not  more  than  from  forty  to 
fifty  feet  in  height. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese 
industrial  life  in  all  its  aspects  is  the 
absence  of  hurry  and  con-  Absence  of 
fusion.  These  elements  of  rnL  0^1^03?' 
chaos,  so  greatly  loosed  in  life- 
Europe  and  America,  are  not  discover- 
able even  in  the  heart  of  the  most  popu- 
lous Chinese  cities.  There  is  a  certain 
plodding  ease  and  regularity  of  action 
which  distinguishes  the  race  in  all  its 
moods  and  enterprises  from  the  peoples 
of  the  Western  continents.  To  a  certain 
degree  the  activities  of  China  in  the 
various  pursuits  of  life  may  be  quickened 
beyond  the  accustomed  gait;  but  as  a 
rule  all  the  exertions  and  enterprises  of 
this  great  and  unique  people  flow  with 
uniform  current  and  unvarying  volume ; 
there  is  neither  divergence  nor  storm  in 
the  channels  of  their  quaint  and  primi- 
tive cnnlization. 
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Chapxkk  CXLVI.— Constitution  and  Laws. 


E  come  in  the  next  place 
to  notice  the  civil  con- 
stitution of  Chinese  so- 
ciety. Here  again,  first 
of  all,  we  find  a  condi- 
tion which  was  evi- 
dently established  at  a 
date  when  only  a  few  points  of  light 
were  discoverable  in  the  whole  landscape 
of  mankind.  For  centuries  and  ages  the 
government  of  China,  though  often  dis- 
turbed by  revolutions  and  supplantings 
of  one  dynasty  by  another. 

Custom  tends  to  -^  -^       -^    . 

produce  poiit-      lias    fallen   back    into    the 

ical  legitimacy.  ^  i   y  t 

accustomed  form,  and  pur- 
sued that  course  best  adapted  to  the  dis- 
positions and  genius  of  the  race.  If  that 
government  be  best  which  to  all  seeming 
is  suited  to  the  desires  and  aspirations  of 
the  people,  then  indeed  has  political  le- 
gitimacy never  risen  to  a  higher  level 
than  in  China. 

What,  then,  is  the  constitution  of  the 
Chinese  government  ?     The  question  is 

not  unimportant,  for  here 

Importance  of 

the  Chinese  con-  again  w^c  may  remind  the 

stitution.  T  ^   .  1  • ,      T  r 

reader  or  the  magnitude  of 
the  fact  before  him.  It  mUvSt  be  remem- 
bered that  under  the  imperial  adminis- 
tration of  China  much  more  than  one 
fourth  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
globe  is  swayed.  The  vastness  of  this 
imperial  rule,  as  well  as  its  peculiar  char- 
acter, may  well  attract  the  interest  of  all 
students  of  political  history. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  note  the 
emperor  himself.  He  is  a  hereditary 
Supreme  place  autocrat.  He  is  absolute 
Sss'Sfem-  to  a  degree;  not  surpassed 
peror.  \xi    the   case    of   any  other 

ruler — at  least  in  modern  history.     He 
is  an  emperor.     He  is  also  a  patriarch. 


He  holds  not  only  the  imperial,  but  also 
the  patriarchal  relation  to  his  people. 
As  a  monarch,  he  is  exalted  to  a  station 
inconceivably  high.  He  is  the  inheritor 
of  the  divine  right.  In  so  far  as  the 
Chinese  ideas  of  a  supreme  ruler  are 
fixed  and  definite — in  so  far  as  they  may 
be  defined  as  having  a  sense  of  religion 
and  religious  obligation — to  that  extent 
is  the  emperor  the  representative  of  the 
Supernal  Power  on  earth.  He  is  re- 
garded as  intermediary  between  his  peo- 
ple and  the  gods.  He  is,  moreover,  the 
representative  of  that  great  fact  called 
ancestry,  so  much  regarded  by  the  Chi- 
nese, and  so  potential  in  influencing  their 
social  and  civil  conduct. 

We  have  said  that  the  emperor  is 
absolute.  This  statement  must  be  taken 
with  the  usual  limitations. 
No  human  ruler  has  ever  itationsofhis 
been  absolute  in  the  true 
and  unlimited  sense  of  that  term.  All 
are  restricted — some  by  one  kind  of  con- 
ditions, and  others  by  others.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  the  restriction  of  cus- 
tom and  precedent.  The  emperor  may 
not  violate  either.  In  a  general  sense,  the 
emperor  is  bound  to  constitutional  lines 
of  conduct.  He  must  also  be  of  right 
character  and  purpose.  He  must  love, 
protect,  and  in  a  certain  sense  serve,  his 
people.  His  people  are  as  his  children. 
They  are  his  and  he  is  theirs.  The  relation 
is  almost  parental.  If  discord  prevails, 
that  is  an  evidence  that  the  emperor  has 
not  properly  performed  his  part.  He  is 
himself  obliged  to  accept  the  discontent 
of  his  people  as  a  proof  of  his  own  in- 
competency or  badness  of  disposition. 

All  these  principles  have  grown  into 
constitutional  rules  which  the  emperor 
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EMPEROR  OF  THE  TANG  DYNASTY.-After  a  native  painting. 


may  not  violate  or  disregard.  More- 
over, the  nine  great  classics — the  teach- 
ings therein  contained — are  a  part  of 
the  constitution  of  the  empire.     These 


works  are  universally  understood.  They 
are  taught  in  the  schools  as  fundament^ 
to  right  citizenship.  Every  candidate 
for  public  office  must  pass  examination 


INbl  k(  .l.N  I  -.   (   AkK\  IMt    IHI     HP  \IJ^   I  il     \  K    1  IM^  — Pi     mi  1  \   Eugene  Burnand,  -xfter  n  .tes  of  P    Neis. 
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in  them  and  acknowledge  their  anthority. 
Otherwise  he  may  not  serve 
iranofttSn!  the  state  at  all.     The  em- 
stitution.  p^.^yj.  iiiniself  is  under  the 

sway  of  the  doctrines  of  these  books. 

The  constitution  of  the  empire  thus 
rises  above  the  emperor  himself.  If  he 
acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  the 
constitution,  walks  thereby,  loves  and 
protects  his  people,  all  is  well;  but  if  he 
dares  to  violate  the  established  doctrines, 
to  break  the  rules  of  administration  and 
justice  which  ages  of  experience  and  the 
teachings  of  the  greatest  sages  have 
established,  then  it  is  ill,  not  only  with 
the  people,  but  with  him.  They  may 
rise  against  him.      There  may  be  just 

insurrection  against  unlaw- 
Custom  con-  r    1       1         mi  J 

cedes  the  right  ful  rulc.  The  cmperor  and 
of  insurrection.    ^.^  powers  may  be  resisted. 

lie  may  be  violently  opposed  and  put 
down.  He  may  be  removed  from  the 
throne  and  his  place  be  given  to  another 
more  righteous  than  himself.  If  he 
strive  by  force  of  arms  and  unjust  use 
of  the  power  at  his  disposal  to  reestab- 
lish himself,  to  hold  his  throne  amid  the 
wrecks  of  law  and  custom  and  sage 
teaching  and  precedent,  he  may  be  at- 
tacked and  pursued  even  to  death.  The 
right  of  rebellion  thus  exists  in  China, 
as  everywhere,  and  is  the  final  guarantee 
against  what  would  othenvise  be,  or 
might  be,  the  intolerable  absolutism  of 
the  ruler. 

The  superficial  estimate  of  such  a  po- 
sition as  that  held  by  the  Chinese 
Popular  misap.  cmpcror  is  almost  wholly 
reSre""  erroneous.  It  is  popularly 
emperor.  supposed  that  such  a  state 

is  one  of  luxurious  ease,  pampered  self- 
gratificati(jn,  imperial  relaxation,  and  in- 
dependence. But  such  is  not  the  fact. 
The  emperor  is  hedged  about  with  rules, 
usages,  ceremonials,  and  exactions  which 
make  his  life  anything  else  than  a  life 


of  ease,  indulgence,  and  grandeur.  Of 
grandeur,  there  is  no  doubt  much ;  but 
even  this  can  hardly  be  appreciated  by 
a  prince  who  is  born  in  the  purple, 
reared  and  educated  in  the  court,  and 
whose  horizon  is  bounded  thereby. 

The  emperor  instead  of  being  free 
has  scarcely  a  day  in  his  whole  life  that 
he  may  call  his   own.     If 

T  ^.j.  r     J.1-       Constraint  of  his 

the  ordmary  life  ot  the  situation. 
Chinese  is  burdened  with 
forms  and  ceremonies,  what  shall  be 
said  of  the  emperor?  That  high  rulei 
may  never,  except  on  days  of  state, 
leave  the  walls  of  his  palace.  He  must 
attend  promptly  and  exactly  to  all  the 
ceremonials  belonging  to  the  imperial 
office.  His  duties  are  exacting  in  the 
last  degree.  Were  it  not  for  the  patient 
temper  of  the  race  and  the  careful  pre- 
paratory discipline  to  which  the  emperor 
in  person,  while  yet  an  uncrowned 
prince,  is  subjected,  it  might  be  be- 
lieved that  human  nature  could  not  bear 
the  intolerable  servitude  to  which  the 
imperial  of&ce  is  reduced. 

Only  at  rare  intervals  is  the  emperor 
permitted  by  his  duties  to  amuse  himself 
in  the  manner  of  men.     All  ^  .  , 

Trials  and  temp- 

of   his   personal    joys   and  tationsofthe 

,  1111        imperial  Ufa. 

pleasures  are  bounded  by 
his  palace.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  in 
such  a  situation  how  the  harem  would 
flourish,  particularly  in  the  case  of  an 
emperor  naturally  given  to  indulgence 
and  ease.  It  stands  to  the  credit  of  the 
Chinese  rulers  that  many  of  them,  not- 
withstanding what  may  be  called  the 
hardships  and  the  strong  temptations  of 
their  position,  have  lived  brave  and 
heroic  lives,  reigning  long  and  well, 
and  transmitting  reputable  characters 
to  after  times. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  the  emperor 
can  not  rule  without  assistance.  To  this 
end  there  is  appointed  to  him  what  is 


1  00 

called  the  Xuy  Ko,  *>r  ^^  ^^'e  should  say, 
a  privy  council.  With  this  body  the 
emperor  consults,  and  by 
^:r\'':t:^ToV'-  a  is  freely  advised  before 
administration,    j^^^^j^j^g     his     decrees     or 

adopting-  any  measure  of  administrative 
policy.  After  the  Nuy  Ko  comes  that 
assistini--  bodv  called  in  Western  nations 


GKiLrr  RAcns  of  ^mankind. 


o-reater  part  of  the  administrative  busi- 
ness of  the  empire  is  brought  to  formal 
action  and  prepared  for  the  approval  of 
the'  emperor. 

Of  the  different  departments  we  may 
remark  that  the  Board  of  Punishments 
corresponds  in  general  to  what  is  called 
in  European  countries  the   Department 


r    1111^  r-.Ml'l-.KUK.— Drawn  by  A.  Slom,  from  a  photograph. 


the  cabinet,  or  ministry.     This  consists 
■of  six  departments,  namely,  War,  Pun- 
ishments, Office,  Ceremonies,  Revenue, 
and    Works.     Besides   these   there    are 
two    subordinate    bureaus,    Music    and 
(".■nsorship.     At    the   head   of   each    of 
departments    is    placed    a   board, 
\\\v^  of  several  olTicers — not  one, 
a-^    .s    '•  .    method  in  Western  govern- 
iiiMits.       Through     these     boards     the 


of  Justice.  The  Board  of  Office  has 
supervision  of  the  civil  service.  The 
Board  of  Ceremonies  would 

Duties  of  the 
have      but     little     place     m    ministerial  offi- 

any  Western  administra- 
tion, but  in  China  its  place  is  important. 
The  Bureau  of  Censorship  has  respect, 
not  as  might  be  supposed  to  the  rights 
of  publication,  but  to  the  way  in  which 
the  tniderofficers  of  the  empire  perform 
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their  duties.  The  censors  are  author- 
ized and  honorable  spies  who  pass  from 
place  to  place  within  their  several  prov- 
inces noting  the  manner  in  which  the 
mandarins  perform  the  duties  of  their 
several  offices.  If  this  is  done  well, 
there  is  a  report  of  approval;  if  ill, 
then  an  adverse  report,  and  the  officer 
offending  is  generally  removed  in  dis- 
grace. The  censor  has  a  right  to  criti- 
cise the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest, 
and  his  report  is  generally  conclusive  of 
the  matter  under  consideration. 

China — the  Chinese  empire — must  be 

conceived   as    a   collection    of   nineteen 

powerful,  semiindependent 

Bundestaat  an4    proviuccs,  or  statcs.    These 

Staatenbund.         ^ 

are  bound  together  by  the 
imperial  bond.  It  were  hard  to  say 
whether  the  system  corresponds  more 
nearly  to  the  Bundestaat  or  the  Staat- 
enbund of  Europe ;  that  is,  to  the  union 
or  the  confederacy  of  the  New  World. 
On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  Chinese 
empire  is  a  union.  The  imperial  au- 
thority is  paramount.  The  states  or 
provinces  are  not  independent,  but  only 
local  under  the  empire. 

It  is  in  the  provinces,  however,  that 
we  must  look  for  the  direct  administra- 
tion of  government.     There  is  a  sense 

in  which    it   may  be    said 

System  of  pro-  .  . 

vinciai  govern-  that  the  imperial  govern- 
ment has  no  subjects.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  system  which  gives 
it  coherence  and  solidarity  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  provincial  viceroys  by  the 
central  government.  Each  province 
has  its  viceroy.  Sometimes,  though 
rarely,  the  viceroy  has  rule  over  two 
provinces.  He  is  the  imperial  repre- 
sentative, and  has  supreme  jurisdiction 
within  his  territories;  that  is,  supreme 
under  the  empire.  He  may  proceed 
even  in  matters  of  life  and  death  with- 
out consultina:   the    central    administra- 


tion ;     but    this   must   be    in    cases    of 
emergency  and  danger. 

It  is  in  the  Chinese  provinces  that  the 
principles  of   local  self-government  and 
imperial  authority  join  and  Relations  of 
combine  in  common  meth-  "^^ceroyaity  to 

the  government 

ods.  While  the  viceroy  ofprovinces. 
is  the  representative  of  the  empire,  the 
provincial  governor  is  the  representative 
of  his  state  and  people.  The  latter 
officer  is  regarded  as  of  inferior  rank  to 
the  former.  He  may  be  said  to  be  the 
entailed  representative  of  the  ancient 
feudal  system  of  suzerainty  which  gave 
away  at  some  time  in  the  past  to  im- 
perial authority.  The  governor  has  his 
own  administration,  and  there  is  not 
much  clashing  between  his  government 
and  the  authority  of  the  viceroy.  The 
provincial  government  has  its  depart- 
ment of  the  treasury,  its  salt  commis- 
sionership,  its  grain  collectorship,  its 
judgeship,  and  the  like,  at  the  head  of 
each  of  which  is  placed  a  provincial 
officer.  The  provinces  are  well  organ- 
ized for  judicial  purposes,  for  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes,  and  indeed  for  all  the 
functions  of  governmental  authority. 

Practically  the  system  of  admin- 
istration is  not  by  any  means  so 
good  as  the  regularity  and  precision 
of  the  methods  might  seem  to  war- 
rant.      In     practice    there 

^  The  fretting  of 

is    a    vast     deal     of     COrrUp-    theory  and  prac 

tion  and  malfeasance  in 
the  provincial  offices.  Notwithstanding 
the  safeguards  which  Chinese  methods 
and  precedents  have  thrown  about 
official  life,  there  is  almost  unlimited 
abuse.  This  relates  particularly  to 
bribery  and  the  general  corruptions  by 
money.  As  in  most  countries,  the  un- 
wise policy  has  been  adopted  of  paying 
but  insignificant  official  salaries.  With 
the  increase  of  population  and  the 
duties   of   office,    the    expenses    of    the 
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officers  have  increased  until,  were  it  not 
for  the  civil  service  system,  the  whole 
of  official  life  must  be  remanded  to  the 
wealthy  aristocracy. 

The  fact,  however,  that  the  competi- 
tive examinations  are  open  to  all  alike 
prevents  this  result.  The 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich 
can  compete  for  office,  and 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other  win  and 
take  the  prize.     This    done,   the  officer 


Prevalence  of 
bribery  and  pec 
ulation. 


MILITARY  GOVERNOR  OF  KAMI.— Drawn  by  E.  Ronjat 

finds  himself  without  adequate  means  of 
support,  and  bribery  and  peculation 
come  in  to  supply  the  rest.  The  abuses 
of  such  a  situation  have  become  custom- 
ary and  almost  universal.  Even  judges 
in  the  courts  are  almost  openly  bribed 
by  their  clients,  and  justice  is  often 
utterly  perverted  by  the  longer  purse. 

It  has  thus  happened  that  what  was 
no  doubt  originally  an  austere  and 
honest  administration  of  law  and  usage 
has  become  perverted  to  base  ends.  No 
doubt  there  is  a  large  residue  of  honesty, 
and  it  could  n<;t  be  .said  that  the  provin- 
cial or  imperial  government  winks  at 
universal  corruption.      It  is  a  peculiarity 


in  such  cases  that  one  people  is  able  to 
see  the  sin  and  crime  of  another — not 
its  own  at  all.  The  forms  vices  of  admin- 
of  abuse  in  government  'S:X\^- 
that  prevail  in  one  nation  ticuiar. 
do  not  uniformly  appear  in  others.  In 
China  the  national  sin  is  dishonesty. 
This  extends  to  the  people.  It  can  not 
be  denied  that  lying,  misrepresentation, 
deceit,  and  advantage-taking  are  com- 
mon to  nearly  all  classes  of  the  Chinese. 
They  do  not  appear  to  understand 
or  to  feel  the  great  fall  which  they 
have  suffered  in  these  particulars 
froiTL'  the  standards  established  by 
the  severe  moralists  who  produced 
the  classics  and,  out  of  them,  the 
constitution  of  the  empire. 

In  every  civilized  country  one 
of  the  striking  features  of  the  ad- 
ministration   of    law 

Barbarity  of 
is     the     infliction      of    Chinese  punish- 
•    1  J  T^  ments  for  crime. 

punishment.      Every 
student    of  human  history  knows 
that  the  tendency  of  civilization  is 
to  eliminate  punishment  as  a  fact, 
or  at  least  to   reduce  it  to  milder 
and  still  milder  forms   and   to    a 
minimum  in  degree.     The  various 
races  have  in  these  respects  differ- 
ent standards  and  tendencies.     It  is  the 
misfortune    of    the   Chinese    that   their 
system   of   punishment   seems  to   have 
been  devised   far   back    in  the    Middle 
Ages,    and    having    once    been    estab- 
lished,  its  usage   has    continued  under 
the    conservatism    of     the     race     with 
little   abatement    or    modification.     No 
other  civilized  people  punish  so  much 
or  so  severely.     The  methods  and  meas- 
ure of  punishment,  while  not  savage  in 
administration,   are   barbarous   and   in- 
human to  a  degree. 

Before  noting  the  methods  of  punish- 
ment in  vogue  among  the  Chinese  we 
may,  however,  with  profit  turn  to  some 
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ethnic    peculiarities    upon    whicli    such 

facts  in  life  mostly  depend.      In  the  first 

.  .  place,    we    should   observe 

Sensitiveness  to 

pain  varies  with  the     Varying"     degrees     of 

different  races.  .  r  ■■,•■,•  ^ 

pam,  of  sensibility  thereto, 
of  acuteness  in  suffering,  to  which  peo- 
ples of  different  races  are  subject.  Men 
are  by  no  means  alike  in  these  particu- 


presence  in  others — is  sufficient  to  pro- • 
duce  serious  results. 

From  this  extreme  of  high  sensitive- 
ness  men  and  women  are  graded  down 
to  a  level   on   which   thc}- 

,     ,  1  ,  .  .  .    The  Mongoloids 

meet  the  contingencies  of  are  especially  in- 
physical    and   mental  pain  ^^"^^^i^^- 
with     astonishing      indifference.       The 


THRONE  ROOM  OF  A  VICEROY. 

lars.  They  of  a  common  race  and  kin- 
dred are  not  equally  sensitive  to  pain. 
There  is  no  respect  in  which  nature  em- 
ploys a  wider  range  of  method  than  in 
fixing-  the  nervous  sensitiveness  in  indi- 
viduals. Some  are  highly  susceptible ; 
others  quite  insusceptible  to  suffering-. 
In  some  constitutions  the  nervous  struc- 
ture is  so  highly  and  finely  developed 
that  the   mere  appearance  of  pain — its 


Drawn  by  Barclay,  from  a  photograph. 

very  same  differences  of  constitution  ap- 
pear among  the  races.  vSome  suffer; 
others  suffer  little.  Among  the  latter 
the  Chinese  are  the  most  conspicuous 
example.  All  the  Turanian  races  are 
apathetic.  The  Mongols  are  proverbi- 
ally indifferent  to  suffering  whether  in 
themselves  or  others.  The  stoicism 
which  has  been  so  much  remarked  upon 
in    the    character    and   conduct   of    our 
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native  North  Americans  is  really  refer- 
able to  that  difference  of  ethnic  constitu- 
tion which  makes  them  little  susceptible 
tf)  pain — even  in  the  form  of  torture. 

If  we  mistake  not,  the  system  of  pun- 
isliments  in  any  country  will,  in  the  long 
^    .  ^.       .    .    run,     be    established     and 

Pumshraents  es-    i""» 

tabiished  on  the  perpetuated  by  this  natural 

bciIg  of  sBiisi"  T 

tiveness.  scalc  of  scnsitiveness.     In 

the  case  of  the  Chinese  their  apathy  and 
indifference  to  the  fact  and  presence  of 


false  testimony,  or  if  he  refuse  to  tes- 
tify, or  if  in  some  cases  his  testimony  be 
disagreeable  to  the  wishes  Torture  and 

-    .  .     1  ^^    other  special 

of  the  court,  he  may  expect  ^^^^^  of  inmc 
the  application  of  torture,  ^ion. 
One  of  the  commonest  methods  is  that 
of  laying  the  victim  on  his  face- with  ex- 
posure of  all  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 
The  inquisitor  stands  ready  with  a  split 
bamboo.  He  whips  or  beats  the  victim 
until  he  is  mutilated  and  bloody.    Some- 


UAKhLN  i_il    A  GiJVERNOR  GENERAL.-JJiavvn  by  Dosso. 


human  suffering  are  remarkable.  vSevere 
and  inhuman  punishments  under  the  law 
are  the  result.  In  the  administration  of 
justice  the  officers  punish  much.  Indeed, 
the  determination  of  justice  turns  in  the 
first  place  upon  inhumanity ;  fo»-  torture 
is  one  of  the  common  methods  prac- 
ticed in  the  courts. 

Td  this  ordeal  witnesses  and  false 
witnesses  are  freely  and  cruelly  sub- 
jected.    If  the  witness  be  suspected  of 


times  witnesses  are  suspended  by  the 
thumbs.  Sometimes  the  fingers  are 
inserted  in  bamboo  vises,  and  horribly 
squeezed,  after  the  manner  of  that  atro- 
cious Inquisition,  the  memory  of  which 
will  never  pass  from  the  pages  of  Euro- 
pean history.  Other  kinds  of  ingenious 
torture  are  employed,  both  as  a  means 
of  punishing  for  false  witness  and  for 
obtaining  what  the  witness  is  supposed 
not  to  desire  to  divulire. 


SCENE  ON  THE  ROAD  FROM  PEI-TLISIN  TO  TSIN-TCHOO.— Drawn  by  The.dore  Wober. 
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VICEROY  OF  SOO-TCHOO-TAN.— Drawn  by  E.  Ronjat. 


All  this  falls  short  of  the  cruel  pun- 
ishments to  which  condemned  criminals 

Chlnesemeth.       '^'"^    subjected.       The     Chi- 

ods  of  capital       ncse  cxccutioners  and  the 

punishment.  - 

people  generally  seem  to  be 
shockingly  indifferent  to  the  sufferings 
of  those  ^vho  are  condemned  for  crime. 
Capital  punishments  are  freely,  almost 
recklessly,  administered.  There  are 
three  or  four  methods  of  destroying  the 


lives  of  the  condemned.  The  most 
cruel  is  that  which  involves  cutting  up 
the  body  of  the  living  malefactor.  In 
such  a  case  the  body  is  not  absolutely  dis- 
membered, but  gashed  and  cross-cut  in 
all  the  heavy  and  fleshy  parts  —  this 
while  the  victim  is  suspended  to  a 
cross.  As  death  approaches  the  head  is 
finally  severed,  and  the  bloody  spectacle 
ended. 


{   M      y 
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If  the  crime  be  not  so  great  and  ag- 
gravated as  to  suggest  this  horrid  retri- 
bution,   then    simple    be- 

In 
the  administration  of  this 
form  the  Chinese  executioners  become 
professicMially  expert.     The  condemned 


J;:L^  K^iSf.  heading  is  the  method 


shall  be  conceded  to  the  condemned, 
then  strangulation  is  substituted  for  be- 
heading. This  method  con- 
sists  in  the  use  of  a  silken  tion  in  cases  of 
cord  by  the  criminal  him- 
self. The  executioner  is  called  in  only 
when  the  nerve  of  the  condemned  fails 
him.  Usually  he  regards  it  as  a 
privilege  to  make  away  with  him- 
self in  private,  when  the  silken 
cord  is  pttt  into  his  hands.  Only 
rarely  is  the  resolution  wanting 
to  do  that  by  which  the  wretch 
in  his  last  act  is  to  preserve  his 
character  among  his  friends. 
Strangulation  is  the  method  em- 
ployed in  the  case  of  persons  c/ 
high  rank,  and  few  such,  wheK. 
condemned,  shrink  back  from  the 
ordeal  of  self-destruction. 

In  those  punishments  whick 
fall  short  of  death  the  same 
cruelty  and    apathetic   spirit  are 


shown     as     in 


the 


Cruel  punish- 


are  not  laid  down  and  their  heads  chopped 
off  with  axes  in  the  Teutonic  and 
Latin  manner,  but  are  rather  decapitated 
standing,  or  kneeling.  Sometimes  an 
assistant  holds  the  queue  aside  and 
.stretches  the  neck.  A  single  blow  of 
the  exccutif)ner's  heavy  sword  docs  the 
dreadful  work. 

When  it   is  intended   that   mercy  o*- 
other  consideration  of  rank  or  courtes}- 


,,  c       „:4-„i   ^f     ments  for  crimef 

matter  of  capital  of-  less  than  cap- 
fenses.  It  is  one  of  i*^^- 
the  common  methods  to  put  the 
culprit  on  public  exhibition  in 
some  kind  of  constrained  posi- 
tion, and  to  leave  him  there  to 
the  gibes  of  the  passers.  Dia- 
bolical ingenuity  is  shown  in  de- 
vising stocks  and  cages  in  which 
the  wretched  victims  of  ignorance 
and  abuse  are  distorted  and  set 
up.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
persons  undergoing  such  punishments 
to  die  from  neglect  and  the  intolerable 
strain  upon  the  nerves.  One  of  the 
usual  apparatuses  in  which  offenders 
are  thus  punished  is  a  ca^e  or  box  with 
a  hole  in  the  top,  through  which  the 
head  of  the  victim  is  exposed  above. 
The  cage  is  made  so  deep  that  the  suf- 
ferer's feet  barely  reach  the  floor.  He  is 
thus  partially  suspended  b}^  the    neck. 
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The  suffering"  entailed  by  sucli  means  is 
truly  inquisitorial ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  awaken  the  commiseration  of  any, 
and  the  criminal  himself  usually  bears 
the  horror  of  his  situation  with  stoical 
fortitude.  Sometimes  he  smiles  a  sar- 
donic smile  as  he  stands  or  crouches  in 
the  yokes. 

In  the  civil  administration  of  the  Chi- 


imifonn  throughout  the  empire.  Each 
province  lays  its  own  taxes,  and  each  sets 
aside  a  portion  for  the  support  of  the 
imperial  government.  The  officials  of 
the  empire  are  also  assessed  for  the 
treasury  at  Peking.  The  taxes  are  lev- 
ied with  considerable  skill  and  are  not 
unjust.  The  collection  is  effected  with- 
out   serious    loss    or  irregularity.     The 


MALEFACTORS  IN  THE  YOKES.— Drawn  by  E.  Ronjat,  from  a  photograph. 


nese  there  is  much  that  is  exact,  and  not 
a  little  to  be  commended.     The  corrup- 
tion in  office  extends  as  a  rule  only  to 
personal  relations  involving 

Public  adminis-  _       ^         -.-  ^ 

tration  compar-    bribery  and    the  like,  but 

ativelypure.  ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^     ^^^^^^     ^^^ 

public  interest.  The  latter  is  usually  held 
to  be  paramount  and  inviolable.  Embez- 
zlements are  rare.  The  system  of  taxa- 
tion is  provincial,  but  for  the  most  part 


usual  course  of  administration  runs 
smoothly,  and  the  government  as  a 
whole  display's  itself  in  a  regular  and 
well-organized  form. 

The  West  has  been  properly  curious 
to  know  the  extent  to  which  the  Chinese 
constitution  and  methods  of  government 
have  been  affected  during  the  last  half 
century  by  the  increasing  intercourse 
between  China  and  the  States  of  Europe 
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and  America.  But  such  curiosity  has 
found  little  food.     Chinese  conservatism 

Governmental        COntiuUCS      tO     triumph      in 

methods  little       maintainino;     the     ancient 

affected  by  for-  ° 

eign  intercourse.    USagCS.       The  military  llIC, 

the  commercial  and  industrial  life,  the 
.social  life — all  alike  conform  to  types 
which  were  fixed  at  a  time  below  the 
horizon  of  history.  We  are  not  aware 
that  in  any  single  particular  the  life  or 
the  civilization  of  the  people  has  been 
altered  or  amended  to  an  appreciable  de- 
gree by  the  foreign  contact. 

The  Chinese  cordially  disbelieve  in 
the  virtue,  success,  and  permanence  of 
Popular  disbe-  Western  institutions.  With 
tulraid^^^I^ies  good  rcason  they  regard  the 
of  the  West.  greater  part  of  the  West- 
ern peoples  as  parvenu  in  government, 
institutions,  and  nationality.     For  these 


reasons  they  are  not  disposed  to  imitate 
or  adopt  European  customs  and  princi 
pies.  They  are  profoundly  satisfied  with 
the  civil  and  social  conditions  which  they 
have  inherited  from  their  ancestors.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  even  in  such  cities 
as  Shang-Hai  and  Canton — most  exposed 
as  they  have  been  to  foreign  influence — 
a  single  trace  of  that  influence  could  be 
discovered  in  the  habits  and  life  of  the 
people.  The  government  at  Peking, 
having  accepted  internationality,  receiv- 
ing diplomatical  representatives  and 
sending  such  to  foreign  nations,  has  re- 
luctantly assented  to  the  adoption  of  such 
forms  as  that  intercourse  implies.  But 
beyond  that  the  constitution  of  the  em- 
pire remains  intact,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
government  is  essentially  the  same  as 
it  was  before. 


Chapter  CXLVII.— Religion  and  Religious  Insxi^ 

tuitions. 


NE  of  the  results  of 
study  and  generaliza- 
tion in  matters  of  hu- 
man history  is  the 
widening  and  variation 
in  the  significance  of 
words.  He  whose  mind 
has  never  been  subjected  to  this  process 
and  discipline  uses  and  hears  words  only 
in  that  small  and  specialized  sense  which 
has  been  determined  by  the  usages  and 
habits  of  thought  in  his  own  locality, 
his  own  country,  his  own  age.  But  the 
The  reader  must  studeiit  of  broader  appre- 

needs  consider       i  •  ~      ,     . 

the  remote  sense    "ension  SOOU  fiuds  it  neCCS- 

of  words.  ^^^y  ^f,  employ  the  terms 

of  speech  which  he  must  needs  use,  to 
facts,  principles,  and  events  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  with  which  he  has 
c-ome    into    personal    experience.      He 


soon  perceives  that  such  words  as  *  *  citi- 
zen," "government,"  "law,"  "constitu- 
tion," "society,"  and  the  like,  do  not 
express  the  same  facts  when  applied  to 
conditions  in  other  countries  and  distant 
ages  as  they  express  in  their  current  and 
modern  sense.  He  begins  to  make  al- 
lowance for  differences,  and,  in  a  word, 
to  get  changed  concepts  of  foreign  peo- 
ples and  their  institutions  —  different 
views  of  the  facts  and  usages  and  man- 
ners of  the  distant  and  the  past. 

vSome  such  allowance  as  this  must  be 
constantly  made  in  speaking  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Chinese  peo- 

,  -r>    1  •     •         •  Accommodated 

pie.       Religion  IS  an  aCCOm-    meaning  of  the 

modatedterm.    Among  ev-  ^---^^sion. 
ery  people  it  has  its  specific  meanings. 
These  have  been  highly  differentiated 
under   the   influence   of   the    changeful 
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not  religion  in 
the  Western 
sense. 


tempers  of  the  various  peoples  of  the 
earth,  and,  in  particular,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  those  forces  which  in  their 
aggregate  results  and  tendencies  go  by 
the  name  of  history. 

If  we  speak  under  Western  defini- 
tions, it  might  be  said  that  the  Chinese 
Chinese  know  have  uo  religion  at  all. 
To  have  a  religion  would 
imply  that  they  are  bound 
by  a  deep  sense  of  reverence,  duty,  and 
awe  to  a  Supreme  Being,  or  at  least  to 
supernal  beings — the  gods.  It  can  not 
be  truly  said  that  they  are  so  bound. 
They  have  their  religious  systems ;  but 
they  are  accepted  in  a  spirit  of  indif- 
ferentism,  indicating  most  clearly  the 
absence  in  the  race  of  the  religious  qual- 
ities of  thought  and  purpose. 

If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  temper 
and  spirit  in  which  religious  ceremonies 
Worship  of  an-  are  performed,  we  should 
cestors  the  only    -|3g  forced  to  the  couclusion 

genuine  faith  and 

practice.  that  the  worship  of  ances- 

tors is  the  only  real  religion  of  the 
Chinese.  In  that  they  are  sincere. 
There  is  a  genuine  reverence,  awe,  and 
the  sense  of  duty  in  the  manner  and 
sentiment  of  such  worship.  The  spirits 
of  ancestors  are  regarded  as  divine. 
They  have  attained  not  only  immor- 
tality, but  the  place  of  the  holy  gods. 
As  such  they  are  adored  by  the  people. 
If  any  part  of  the  Chinese  spiritual  na- 
ture still  remains  quick  and  fluid,  it  is 
that  in  which  the  ancestral  worship  is 
present  and  reflected. 

Of   religious    systems,    however,    and 

semireligious       philosophical       systems 

there  is  no  lack.     Of  these 

Philosophical  i  .     r  r 

and  ethical  sys-  there  are  at  least  lour  ot 
terns  abound.  ^^iversal  fame  :  Buddhism, 
Taoism,  Confucianism,  and  Mohammed- 
anism. All  these  are  powerfully,  and 
some  of  them  generally,  represented 
and  professed  in  the  empire.     To  them 


as  systems  of  faith  and  dogma  we  have 
had  occasion  to  refer  many  times  in  the 
preceding  pages,  and  two  of  them — 
Buddhism  and  Mohammedanism — have 
been  treated  at  considerable  length  in 
our  discussion  of  the  Indian  and  Arabian 
races.  To  these  we  must  now  add  simi- 
lar notices  of  Taoism  and  Confucianism. 
All  alike,  as  we  have  said,  prevail  among 
the  Chinese,  nor  may  any  one  of  the  four 
claim  so  great  preeminence  as  to  be  re- 
garded as  t/ie  religion  of  the  people. 

First  of  all,  a  striking  fact  may  be 
pointed  out  relative  to  the  dates  at 
which  three  of  these  great  contemporane- 
religions  appeared.  Lao-  reTJ^el'S^c. 
Tse,  Confucius,  and  the  ^"nes. 
Buddha  were  virtually  contemporaries. 
It  had  been  possible  for  all  of  them  to 
have  met  in  the  capital  of  Thibet  in  the 
year  545  B.  C,  though  Confucius  would 
then  have  been  but  five  years  of  age, 
while  the  Buddha  would  have  been 
eighty-two.  There,  in  the  presence  of 
the  boy-child  of  Lu,  the  two  elder  sages 
might  have  discussed  the  religious  re- 
form of  the  human  race  ! 

Lao-Tse  appeared  a  little  before  the 
close  of  the  seventh  century ;  the  Bud- 
dha's birth  may  be  assigned  to  the  year 
663  B.  C.  Confucius,  or  as  the  Chinese 
write  the  name,  K'ung-  or  Dates  of  birth 
Kong-fu-Tse,  was  born  in  ^^^r^^^T 
the  year  550  or  551  B.  C.  masters. 
So  that  the  lives  of  the  three  were  nearly 
contemporaneous.  The  Buddha  died 
seven  years  after  the  birth  of  him  who  is 
regarded  as  the  greatest  of  Chinese  teach- 
ers. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Lao-Tse  pre- 
ceded Confucius  as  the  great  philosopher 
and  leader  of  the  primitive  Chinese.  Of 
him  personally  little  is  known.  His 
name  signifies  "  the  Old  Son,"  or  per- 
haps what  we  should  call  ' '  the  Venera- 
ble Philosopher."  Tradition  has  been 
busy  with  the  name  and  with  the  ex- 
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planation  of  its  sense.  It  is  believed 
among-  the  Chinese  that  sixty  or  eighty 
years  elapsed  between  the  conception 
and  the  birth  of  the  master ! 

It  appears  from   some  inquiries  that 

Lao-Tse  is  a  titular  name,  and  that  the 

true    name  of   the  teacher 

Lao-Tse  and  the 

"TaoTeh  was  Li  Urli.     At  all  events 

he  preceded  Confucius — 
was  his  forerunner,  and  in  some  sense 
his  master.  The  story  goes  that  in  the 
year  5 17  B.  C.  the  elder  and  the  younger 
philosopher  had  an  interview,  at  which 
the  elder  explained  the  nature  of  that 
Tao,  or  Mystical  Method,  which  has 
given  the  title  to  the  famous  treatise  of 
Lao-Tse,  called  Tad  Teh  King,  and  from 
which  the  word  Taoism,  expressing  the 
doctrine,  is  derived. 

It  is  said  that  Lao-Tse  strongly  desired 
to  keep  himself  unknown  to  the  world 
and  to  transmit  only  his  doctrine.  At 
the  close  of  his  life  t\\e  episode  is  some- 
what like  that  of  the  Buddha.  ' '  You 
are  going  away,"  said  the  gatekeeper  to 
him,  '  *  and  I  pray  you  to  give  me  the 
book  before  you  go."  Under  this  ap- 
peal, the  philosopher  wrote  out  his  Tad 
Teh  King,  and  left  it  for  his  people. 

The  book  thus  produced  (if  we  may 

believe  the  tradition)  is  not  an  extensive 

work,  containing  no  more  than  about  six 

thousand  words.     The  apo- 

The"Bookof  . 

the  Way  of  thcgms,     howcvcr,     which 

Life."  .,  J-        1 

compose  it  are  exceedingly 
terse  and  condensed  in  expression.  It 
has  been  claimed  by  mystics  that  the 
theme  is  a  dissertation  about  God,  the 
Trinity,  and  Redemption ;  but  this  is  no 
more  than  a  fancy.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  word  Tao,  expressing  the  phi- 
losopher's idea,  is  untranslatable  in  Eng- 
lish. It  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
■Greek  Koyoq,  and  may  be  approximated 
by    the    English    term     "reason,"     or 

"word,"    or    perhaps     "way."       It    is 
M.— Vol.  4—8 


equivalent  to  saying  that  the  Way  of 
Life  is  determined.  The  second  word 
of  the  title  signifies  virtue,  and  it  were 
not  far  from  correct  to  say  that  the  sense 
of  the  whole  is,  the  way,  or  the  method, 
is  virtue,  thus  indicating  the  funda- 
mental theme  of  the  treatise. 

This  way,  or  method,  the  teacher  tries 
to  point  out.  There  must  be  no  wa!r  or 
violence.     There  must  be 

Fundamental 

no  selfishness  or  personal  doctrines  of 
motives  in  conduct.  There  ^°^^"^- 
must  be  no  capital  punishments,  no  vio- 
lence, or  anger.  There  must  be  no  trouble 
inflicted  upon  man  by  man ;  no  discrimi- 
nation between  the  great  and  the  little, 
the  strong  and  the  weak.  Kindness, 
benevolence,  and  truth  must  prevail.  It 
is  not  knowledge  only,  not  wisdom  by 
itself,  but  virtue  and  goodness  rather, 
upon  which  both  rulers  and  people  must 
depend  if  they  would  be  happy  and 
prosperous  and  good. 

Near  the  close  of  the  work  the  master, 
to  a  certain  extent,  summarizes  in  a 
single  chapter   the  outline 

r"  .  ,^  Details  and  ap- 

of    his    philosophy.        "  In  a    plication  of  the 
-11       ,     ,  .,-1  J-  •         code  of  Lao-Tse. 

small  state  with  a  few  in- 
habitants," says  he,  "I  will  so  order  it 
that  the  people,  though  supplied  with  all 
kinds  of  implements,  will  not  care  to  use 
them.  I  will  give  them  cause  to  look  on 
death  as  a  most  grievous  thing,  while 
yet  they  would  not  go  away  to  a  distance 
to  escape  from  it.  Though  they  had 
boats  and  carriages,  they  should  have  no 
occasion  to  ride  in  them.  Though  they 
had  buff  coats  and  sharp  weapons,  they 
should  not  don  the  one  or  use  the  other. 
I  would  make  them  return  to  the  use  of 
knotted  cords  for  the  record  of  their 
thoughts.  They  should  think  their 
coarse  food  sweet,  their  plain  clothing 
beautiful,  their  poor  houses  places  of 
rest,  and  their  common,  simple  ways 
sources  of  enjoyment.     There  should  be 
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a  neighboring  state  within  sight,  and  the 
noise  of  the  fowls  and  dogs  should  be 
heard  from  it  to  us  without  interruption  ; 
but  I  would  make  the  people  to  old  age, 
and  even  to  death,  to  have  no  intercourse 
with  it."     In  all  this  we  may  discover 


influence  as  Confucius  among  the  Chi 
nese.  His  memory  is  universally  -  re- 
vered, and  during  the  twenty-four  cen- 
turies and  more  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  date  when  his  personal  ministry  was 
enacted    there    has    never   been   a  time 


2 >^^-"%y 


's:?: 


PRINCIPAL  PAUODA  OF  BAC-HAT.-Drawn  by  Taylor,  from  a  photograph. 


plainly  the  rudiments  of  that  system  of 
thought  which  at  the  present  time  in- 
nucnces,  if  it  does  not  actually  control, 
the  actions  and  lives  of  nearly  one  third 
of  the  human  family. 

Such  was  the  philosopher  and  such  the 
])]iilosophy  that  preceded  by  a  little  in 
Ta:         -     ■.,.    time  and  fact  the  appear- 

clu ,....i     ancc  of  Confucius.     Doubt- 

peopie.  ]ess   he  was   greater   than 

his  predece.s.sor.  A mong  no  other  people 
has  a  teacher  risen  to  so  great  fame  and 


when  his  people,  his  whole  race,  was  not 
ready  to  cry  out : 

Confucius,  Confucius!      How  great  was  Confucius  \ 
Before  him  there  was  no  Confucius, 
After  hiin  there  has  been  no  Confucius. 
Confucius,  Confucius  !  how  great  was  Confucius  ! 

The  name  of  the  philosopher  signifies, 
simply  "the  Master  Kung."  Much  more 
than  can  here  be  recorded 

Story  of  the  life 
IS    known    of    the    details   of    of  "the  Master 

his  life.     He  had  an  illus-  '^'^'^^• 

trious  ancestry.      He  was  born  in  the  city 
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of  Lu,  in  the  province  of  Shan-Toong. 
His  father  was  Shuh-liang  Heih,  a  pub- 
lic officer  and  man  of  great  courage  and 
audacity.  Shuh-liang  was  already  aged, 
and  his  son  was  crippled,  giving  no 
promise  of  the  future.  He  therefore 
sought  another  wife,  and  was  given  a 
maiden  of  the  clan  Yen.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Confucius  was  born.  He  was 
a  child  of  genius.  Many  of  the  great 
leaders  have  had  neither  learning  nor 
intellectual  abilities;  but  Confucius  ob- 
tained the  one  and  was  born  with  the 
other.  From  his  youth  he  was  a  stu- 
dent, in  particular  a  student  of  ancient 
history.  It  was  out  of  the  former  his- 
tory of  his  country  that  he  drew  his 
ideals.  He  discovered  in  the  records  of 
men  and  events  the  story  of  virtue  and 
heroism.  He  conceived  that  the  age  and 
people  among  whom  he  came  had  fallen 
away  from  a  high  estate,  and  that  the 
evils  of  society  were  remediable  by  a 
restoration  to  its  former  virtue. 

Under  the  dominion  of  these  funda- 
mental uleas,    he   became    a  teacher  in 
Lu,   and  gained  a  reputa- 

Vicissitudes  of  ...  .  -, 

his  personal  tiou  With  the  prmcc  and 
career.  people.     By  and  by,  how- 

ever, the  prince  of  Tsi,  being  wicked, 
and  hearing  of  the  new  teacher  and  his 
doctrine  in  the  neighboring  province, 
sent  to  the  prince  of  Lu  a  bevy  of  beau- 
tiful women,  with  fine  horses,  musicians, 
and  the  like,  intending  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  court  from  the  austere 
contemplation  of  the  virtuous  life.  Con- 
fucius lost  his  place  and  wandered  forth. 
He  taught  from  place  to  place,  suffered 
much,  gathered  a  company  of  followers, 
spread  his  doctrines,  grew  old,  returned 
in  his  sixty-ninth  year  to  Lu,  and  there 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

His  reputation  had  now  come  with 
full  disk.  He  was  offered  office,  but 
declined  it,  believing  himself  too  old  for 


the  cares  of  state.  He  devoted  himself 
rather  to  literary  composition,  and  it 
was  in  these  last  years  of 

Establishment 

his  life  that  his  books  were  of  his  work  and 
written.  After  his  death  ^^^^ 
his  fame  became  universal.  His  family 
were  honored,  and  to  the  present  day 
his  descendants,  numbering  nearly  fifty 
thousand,  still  hold,  even  to  the  seventy- 
fifth  generation,  the  rank  and  esteem 
which  they  derived  aforetime  from  the 
great  master. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  Confucius 
was  in  his  life   one  of  the  most  exem- 
plary and  sincere  men  that  ever  lived. 
He    perceived    clearly   the 
condition    of   society,    and  Superiority  of 

•^  his  character. 

sought  to  reform  it.  This 
reform  he  attempted  to  institute  on 
ethical  and  moral  principles.  Among 
the  Western  nations  Confucius  is  sup- 
posed to  have  founded  a  religion.  So  in 
a  sense  he  did;  but  it  was  a  religion 
merely  of  duty  and  humanity.  It  was 
removed  by  the  greatest  measure  from, 
that  kind  of  religion  which  is  accepted 
as  such  among  the  Aryan  nations  and 
the  Semites. 

Confucius  did  not  pretend  to  derive 
his  doctrines  from  revelation.  They 
are,  on  the  contrary,  the  deductions 
of  reason  and  experience.  He  said 
nothing     of     God     and    destiny.       He 

sought    simply    to     restore    His  object  to  ea- 

the  normal  relations  of  hu-  ^a/rJat^onTof 
man  life.  He  found  that  tumaniife. 
these  relations  fall  for  the  most  part 
under  five  heads.  First,  there  is  the 
relation  of  ruler  and  subject,  which  is 
the  great  fact  of  society.  The  ruler  has 
his  own  true  place,  and  the  subject  his. 
Society  is  happily  balanced  when  the 
ruler  and  the  subject  hold  to  each  other 
their  true  places,  each  having  his  rights 
and  duties,  Avhich  the  other  is  ready  to 
recoenize.     Then  follow  the  relations  of 
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husband  and  ^vife  ;  of  father  and  son  ;  of 
elder  brother  and  younger  brother;  and 
of  friend  to  friend. 

Under  this  analysis  the  master  sought 
to  analyze  and  exhaust  the  relations  and 
eonditions  of  life.  He  held  and  taught 
that  if  all  of  these  relations  were  reetified 
and    perfeeted,    human    society    would 


rifice,  somewhat  in  the  sense  in  which 
those  terms  are  tmderstood  among  the 
Western  peoples;  but  Confucius  was  a 
human  teacher  and  no  more.  He  con- 
cerned himself  much  more  to  understand 
and  to  teach  correctly  the  duties  of  hus- 
band and  wife  than  he  did  to  understand 
the  mysteries  of  spirit;   much  more  to 


■ —  '. ! "      -   <^n I  I   . ,..IIJIHllJ...I....,...t.llli.nn.llll         ..     ,i...nr>.„,        11^     „.=;,~llt 


JE.MPLK  OF  TIEN-TRI.— Drawn  by  Ta>lor,  from  a  photog.aph. 


be  cr»mplete  and  human  happiness  unal- 
1'  'ved.  All  his  doctrines  and  example  were 
Underlying  flirectcd  to  this  end ;  but  it 

ideas  of  th«  Con-  was    done    on    the   human 

fucian  system.  ^ 

plane.  1  he  teacher  claimed 
no  divine  right.  He  said  nothing  about 
immortality  or  providence.  He  taught 
ethical  duties  and  no  more.  Before  him 
teachers  had  arisen  who  spoke  of  God 
and  immortality  and    religion    and  sac- 


know  the  best  method  of  setting  and 
cultivating  mulberry  trees  than  he  did 
to  know  the  origin  of  things  and  the 
nature  of  a  divine  will. 

Out  of  all  this  proceeded  a  philosophy 
of  life — a  human  philosophy — which  had 
few    of  the   characteristics  The  doctrine  a 
of  religion.     True,  the  doc-  ^^;:i\YeG°id;n 
trines  of   the  master   rose  ^^i®- 
to  a  high  level.     They  reached  even  to 
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the  Golden  Rule,  which  Confucius  may 
be  properly  regarded  as  the  first  to 
enunciate  in  the  world.  "What  you 
would  not  have  done  to  yourself,  do  you 
not  that  to  others."  Though  the  nega- 
tive side  only  of  the  law  is  expressed  in 
the  aphorism,  the  positive  side  was  de- 
veloped in  the  teachings  of  Confucius, 
and  both  the  positive  and  negative  rules 
were  accepted  by  his  followers  as  the 
highest  law  of  human  conduct. 

It  was  the  object  of  Confucius  to 
develop  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the 
superior  man.  The  superior  man  is 
Development  always  Contrasted  with  the 
lltiZl'Sr  °'  inferior  man.  The  inferior 
^^^-  man  is  he  who  is  in  a  con- 

dition of  depraved  nature  and  practices. 
He  is  not  under  self-control.  He  does 
not  possess  himself,  but  is  blown  about. 
He  yields  to  temptation.  He  does  not 
seek  to  be  exemplary.  His  appetites 
master  him.  If  he  be  a  subject,  he 
breaks  the  law.  If  he  be  a  ruler,  he 
does  not  administer  the  laws  with  jus- 
tice. If  he  be  a  husband,  he  is  tyrannical 
and  unfaithful.  If  a  wife,  she  is  cross 
and  without  deference  to  her  lord.  If  a 
parent,  he  does  not  protect  or  care  for 
his  children.  If  a  child,  he  is  undutiful 
and  without  filial  affection. 

All  this  is  to  be  inferior.  Life  ought 
to  be  lifted  out  of  the  inferior  condition. 
„  The  inferior  man,  by  dis- 

The  inferior  man       .       .  . 

may  become  the   cipliuc    and   self-rcstraiut, 
superior.  ouglit      to      bccome      the 

superior  man.  The  superior  man  is 
sufficient  for  himself.  He  is  large, 
while  the  inferior  man  is  small  in 
nature.  "The  superior  man  is  digni- 
fied and  does  not  wrangle.  He  is 
social,  but  not  partisan.  He  does  not 
promote  others  because  of  their  words, 
nor  does  he  put  good  words  aside  be- 
cause they  issue  from  a  poor  man." 
Confucius  taught  that  flattery  is  sin. 


and  pride  folly.  He  taught  cheerful- 
ness to  all,  self-respect  to  the  poor,  hu- 
mility  to    the   rich.        He 

,  1  .    i.1      i   1  •  .  Personal  and 

taught  that  learning  is  not  social  ethics  of 
learning  until  it  has  been  *^««^^^te^- 
digested  by  the  mind  ;  that  learning  by 
itself  is  dangerous  to  the  possessor; 
that  the  use  of  language  is  always  U) 
convey  a  meaning ;  that  wastefulness  is 
sin,  and  parsimony  mean;  that  insub- 
ordination to  authority  is  the  great 
crime ;  and  that,  finally,  man  himself  is 
greater  and  better  than  anything  which, 
he  thinks  or  devises. 

It  was  teachings  such  as  these  that  the 
great  founder  of  Chinese  philosophy 
brought  to  his  people.      He  did  not  seek 

to    teach    them     a    religion,    Confucianism 

but   a    code    of    dutv   and  ^ot  ^  religion, 

•'  but  a  code  of 

practical  life.  No  system  ^^^y- 
of  thought  ever  promulgated  has  so  little 
mysticism  in  it  as  that  of  which  Con- 
fucius was  the  author.  The  whole 
stress  of  his  doctrine  rests  upon,  and 
is  directed  to,  the  plain,  knowable,  un- 
mistakable relations  of  life.  These 
relations  he  would  find  out,  rectify,  and 
establish.  Thereby  he  would  form 
society  in  such  a  way  that  it  should 
never  change,  never  fall  away  from  the 
fixed  standards,  never  deviate  from  the 
principles  and  practices  of  virtue. 

These  doctrines  Confucius  succeeded 
better  than  any  other  master  of  man- 
kind in  promulgating:  and 

Success  of  Mas- 
establishing     in     his      own  ter  Kung ;  com- 
,  J  1   .  parison  -with  the 

country  and  among  his  own  Buddha  and 
people.  The  Buddha  was  t^^^  Christ, 
successful  in  evolving  from  his  own 
consciousness  a  new  doctrine  which  was 
destined  ultimately  to  reach  and  influence 
nearly  forty  per  cent  of  the  human  race. 
But  the  people  among  whom  this  doctrine 
was  first  preached,  though  they  accepted 
it  for  a  season,  went  back  at  length  to 
the    elder   Brahmanism;    and   the   new 
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faith  was  extinguished  in  the  land  of 
its  origin.  The  Son  of  Mary,  whose 
teachings  are  at  least  nominally  pro- 
fessed by  a  sixth,  or  possibly  a  fifth,  of 
mankind,  met  a  like  event,  as  it  re- 
spected the  people  of  the  race  to  which 
he  belonged,  to  whom  he  first  preached 
the  way  of  life. 

Confucius,    in    strong    contrast    with 
these,  was  accepted  by  his  own.     The 

acceptance  was  universal. 
iheSinesemas-  It  extended  to  one  of  the 
ter  universaL  greatest  populations  in  the 
world.  The  Chinese  race  as  such  took 
up  the  doctrines  of  their  master  and 
incorporated  them  in  society  and  state. 
For  nearly  two  thousand  four  hundred 
years  these  doctrines  have  continued  to 
express  the  bottom  principles  upon 
which  the  vast  fabric  of  Chinese  civili- 
zation is  reared,  and  by  which,  we  may 
well  believe,  it  is  maintained. 

From  the  nature  of  Confucianism  as 
here  interpreted  the  reader  will  be  able 

to    understand    how   it    is 

Possibility  of 

several  coexist-    that    the    Chinese   readily 

ent  religions  ^  ,  . . 

among  the  Chi-     profcss  and  practice  com- 
*'®^®*  cidently   the   teachings   of 

several  so-called  religions.  It  is  not 
•difficult  for  a  scholar  in  the  West  to 
believe  in  the  philosophy  of  Laplace 
and  also  the  biological  theory  of  Dar- 
win; to  accept  both  Bacon  and  Kant, 
or  indeed  to  believe  in  the  teachings 
of  all  four  at  once.  Not  one  of  the 
four  excludes  either  of  the  others  from 
the  general  scheme  of  thought  and  prac- 
tice. In  like  manner  the  profession  of 
Buddhism  in  China  is  consistent  with 
the  profession  of  the  philosophical  and 
social  system  taught  by  Confucius.  The 
first  is  more  nearly  what  Western 
peoples  would  call  a  religion.  The 
latter  deals  only  with  duties  and  re- 
lations on  the  human  plane.  It  is  a 
philosophy  of  life  rather  than  a  religious 


system  come  by  revelation.  The  one 
teaches  the  mystical  doctrines  of  the 
soul,  and  of  the  divine  nature,  and  of 
immortality,  or  nonimmortality,  be- 
yond the  confines  of  the  present  state. 
The  other  avoids  these  high  and  vague 
relations  and  expresses  only  the  as- 
certainable and  demonstrable  doctrines 
of  conduct  and  duty.  It  is  therefore 
consistent  in  the  Chinese  to  accept  both 
if  they  will,  or  even  to  add  to  those  the 
somewhat  profounder  and  more  recon- 
dite philosophy  of  Lao-Tse. 

As  a  rule  all  Chinese,  except  those 
of  the  northwestern  provinces,  among 
whom  Mohammedanism  holds  a  limited 
sway,  are  Buddhists — at  TheMoham- 
least  by  profession.  The  Xt^SnnWf- 
acceptance  of  the  system  ferentism. 
of  Conft;.2ius  is  still  more  universal.  If 
we  mistake  not,  the  Mohammedan  Chi- 
nese themselves  are  still  largely  influ- 
enced by  the  Confucian  faith  and  profes- 
sion. From  this  point  of  view  the  reader 
is  able  to  apprehend  the  peculiar  multi- 
plicity and  jumble  of  religious  beliefs  in 
China.  The  traveler  who  expects  to  find 
among  the  Chinese  the  predominance  of 
any  one  faith  over  others  will  be  disap- 
pointed. At  the  first  he  is  confused  with 
the  absence  of  any  centralized  and  pre- 
eminent form  of  religious  belief.  But 
the  situation  more  carefully  studied  is 
self-explanatory,  and  we  are  able,  taking 
into  consideration  all  the  elements  of  the 
problem,  to  understand  not  only  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  beliefs,  but  the  comparative 
apathy  of  the  Chinese  people  to  miy  par- 
ticular religion.  The  influence  of  long 
education  and  heredity  has  brought  in- 
differentism  to  a  marked  degree.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  a  European  missionary 
to  arouse  the  Chinese  mind  from  this 
state,  and  to  lead  it  to  the  apprehension 
not  only  of  the  superiority,  but  the  ex- 
clusiveness  of  a  given  religion,  to  say 
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nothing  of  the  acceptance  of  the  same  in 
lieu  of  all  others/ 

It  was  not  far  from  the  close  of  the 

tenth  century  when  Buddhistic  pilgrims 

crossed  the  Himalayas  and  carried  the 

doctrines   of   their    master 

The  Buddhistic       .  ™,    ..  -,  r^^    •  rry-i 

propaganda  in      mto  Thibet  and  Chma.    ihe 
^^^'  adventure    was    the    most 

successful  of  all  the  missionary  enter- 
prises known  to  the  history  of  mankind. 
The  teachings  of  the  Buddha  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  most  populous  division  of 
the  human  race.  The  period  approxi- 
mates another  millennium  since  the  intro- 
duction of  Buddhism  into  Eastern  Asia ; 
but  it  still  maintains  its  ascendency. 
There  was  something  in  the  nature  of 
the  system  which  fitted  itself  wxU  and 
closely  to  the  genius  of  the  Chinese  race. 
Mohammedanism  came  two  or  three  cen- 


'  The  extent  and  universality  of  tlie  apathy  of  the 
Chinese  in  the  matter  of  their  religions  and  of  all 
religious  duty  has.  been  observed  and  commented 
upon  by  almost  every  traveler  and  missionary  who 
has  visited  the  country.  There  is  no  life  or  vitality 
in  the  religious  thought  or  sentiment  of  the  race.  To 
this  fact  the  only  exception  is  to  be  noted  in  the  case 
of  the  worship  of  ancestors.  In  that  the  Chinese  are 
reverent  and  sincere.  As  early  as  1855,  M.  Hue,  in 
his  Chinese  Empire,  commented  with  astonishment 
upon  the  universal  lifelessness  of  religious  thought 
and  ceremony  in  China.  "  The  religious  sentiment," 
says  he,  '*  has  vanished  from  the  national  mind  ;  the 
rival  doctrines  haVe  lost  all  authority,  and  their  parti- 
sans, grown  skeptical  and  impious,  have  fallen  into 
the  abyss  of  indifferentism,  in  which  they  have  given 
each  other  the  kiss  of  peace.  Religious  discussions 
have  entirely  ceased,  and  the  whole  Chinese  nation 
has  proclaimed  this  famous  formula,  with  which 
everybody  is  satisfied,  San-kiao-y-kiao;  that  is,  '  the 
three  religions  are  but  one.'  Thus  all  the  Chinese 
are  at  the  same  time  partisans  of  Confucius,  Lao- 
Tse,  and  Buddha,  or  rather  they  are  nothing  at  all  ; 
they  reject  all  faith,  all  dogma,  to  live  merely  by  their 
more  or  less  depraved  and  corrupted  instincts.  The 
literary  classes  have  only  retained  a  certain  taste  for 
the  classical  books  and  moral  precepts  of  Confucius, 
which  every  one  explains  according  to  his  own  fancy, 
invoking  always  the  //,  or  principle  of  rationalism, 
which  has  become  the  only  one  generally  recog- 
nized." 


turies  later,  and  its  spread  in  the  western- 
most parts  of  the  empire  was  considera- 
ble. Indeed,  the  influence  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  prophet  reaches  on  to  the  Pacific. 
But  the  success  of  the  Mohammedan 
missionaries  was  by  no  means  commen- 
surate with  that  of  the  Buddhistic  propa- 
ganda that  preceded  them. 

At  the  present  time  Taoism  is  the 
philosophical  and  religious  favorite  of 
scholars  and  of  a  certain  Taoism  the 
mystical  cult  among  the  f^XS^T 
Chinese,  to  whom  the  plain  pikers, 
and  practical  doctrines  of  Confucius  seem 
to  be  hardly  vSuiSciently  ornate.  Con- 
fucianism, however,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  universal  faith.  Buddhism  is  almost 
equally  diffused,  and  Mohammedanism  is 
locally  prevalent  in  different  parts,  par- 
ticularly in  the  northwest.  All  of  these 
systems  of  belief  have  now  been  suffi- 
ciently elucidated,  each  in  its  turn  and 
place,  and  the  aggregate  effect  of  their 
coincident  profession  by  a  great  race,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Chinese,  may  be  fairly 
estimated. 

If  we  note  carefully  the  doctrines  of 
Confucius  we  shall  find  that  their  pecul- 
iarity is  their  tendency  toward  society 
and  social  organization,  rather  than  their 
sympathy  with  man.  The  thing  con- 
templated by  the  master  was  social  good 
order   and  prosperity,   not  ^    ^    .    . 

^         ■'■  ^  Confucianism 

individuality  and  freedom,  looks  to  society 

^     ^       -       .,..,       1.,  T    and  social  order. 

Indeed,  individuality  and 
freedom  were  enemies  to  that  organic 
structure  which  he  wished  to  establish. 
His  system  was  made  to  rest  on  relations 
and  not  on  vwii.  He  desired  all  men  to 
conform  to  their  place,  not  to  rise  out  of 
their  place ;  to  yield  to  the  relations  in 
which  they  found  themselves,  not  seek- 
ing: to  chano;e  those  relations,  but  to 
gain  happiness  by  conformity  thereto. 

The  whole  system  was  thus  organic 
in  its  desiofn.     It  signified  the  construe- 
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tion  of  a  vast  social  and  civil   organism 

into  which    all  individuality    should  be 

absorbed.      It  did  not  con- 

The  individiial 

not  much  re-        template  the  improvement 
^^^  ^  ■  of  man  in  the  abstract,  his 

elevation  to  higher  planes  and  more  inufl- 
ential  activities,  his  change  from 
one  station  and  manner  of  life  to 
another.  It  was  rather  the  fixing 
of  all  things  in  a  form  from 
which  there  should  be  no  sub- 
sequent deviation. 

With    all   this    the  other    reli- 
gious and  philosophical  systems  in 
China  are  sufficiently  harmonious. 
The  precursive  doc- 

The  several  Chi-         .  ,      _-  ,^ 

nese  systems  triUeS       of      LaO-Tse 

harmonize.  ,•      -i  „ 

were  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  larger  and  more 
elaborate  system  of  Confucius. 
Even  the  introduction  of  Bud- 
dhisin  was  a  circumstance  not  at 
all  calculated  to  disturb  the  order 
which  nearly  fifteen  centuries  of 
the  Confucian  teaching  and  prac- 
tice had  fixed  in  the  constitution 
of  the  race.  Nothing,  in  short, 
has  ever  occurred  to  disturb  seri- 
ously the  natural  results  of  the 
doctrines  of  Confucius  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  limitation  of  Chi- 
nese character  and  society. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we 
have  had  occasion  in  several 
places  to  refer  to  the  arrestation 
in  the  development  of  the  civilization  of 
China,  and  to  its  remarkable  effects  In 
Search  for  the  the  subscquent  history  of 
?es"ed1ev;iop-  ^he  people.  We  have  now 
ment  in  China,  arrived  at  a  point  from 
w^hich  the  cai/se  of  this  sudden  stoppage 
and  crystallization  in  Avliat  was  clearly 
at  one  time  the  progressive  character  of 
the  race  may  be  discovered  and  eluci- 
dated. We  say  progressive  character 
of  the  race,  for  such  it  certainly  had. 


Otherwise  we  should  be  unable  to  ac- 
count for  the  marked  development  at- 
tained by  the  Chinese  people  as  early 
as  the  sixth  century  before  our  era. 

At  that  time  the  Chinese  had  already 
reached  a  stage  of  the  civilized  life  which 


COLOSSAL    STATUE   OF    KIDDHA. 
Drawn  by  A.  de  Bar. 

might  well  be  coveted  by  not  a  few  of 
the   modern  peoples.       But    about   that 
period  the  national  growth 
was     arrested.       Progress  oAhe  ?a?ef  ^^^ 
ceased.     The  language  be- 
came vsuddenly  fixed  in  those  forms  and 
methods  of  expression,  as  well  as  in  its 
written  system,  from  which  it  never  sub- 
sequently departed.     The  same  may  be 
said  of  all  other  institutions — of   laws, 
usages,  customs,  manners,  and  indeed  of 
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TOMBS  OF  THE  PRIESTS.-Drawn  by  Clerget,  from  a  photograph. 


every  department  of  the  national  life. 
What,  then,  could  have  been  the  cause 
of  so  remarkable  a  phenomenon  in  the 
history  of  this  people? 

The  cause  was  doubtlessly  the  intro- 
duction and  establishment  of  the  philo- 
sophical and  religious  systems  of  Lao-Tse, 
Confucius,  Mencius,  and  the  other  mas- 
ters.    True,  we  must  find  the  cause  of 


the  cause   in  the  minds  of  these  great 
men,  and  the  cause  of  that  deep  down 
in  the  ethnic  spirit  of  the  race.     But  the 
immediate  cause— the  out-  The  systems  of 
ward    tangible,    prevailing"  ^^^  three  mas- 

'=''■'■  o    ters  produce  fix- 

force  that  moved  upon  the  ation  m  society, 
face  of  the  waters — was  the  rise  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  Confucian  doctrines. 
These  doctrines  found  their  reason  and 
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example  i>i  t/ir/nsf.  Confucius  was  the 
discoverer  of  a  golden  age,  in  which 
men  were  virtuous  and  true  in  all  the 
relations  of  life.  He  sought  a  restora- 
tion of  his  people  to  the  ancient  estate. 
Perhaps  it  was  with  him  measurably  a 
personal  peculiarity  that  he  admired 
completeness  of  social  structure  and 
cared  nothing  for  the  individual — noth- 
ing except  his  development  as  a  social 
ati)m  in  a  larger  unity. 

The  result  Avas  the  crystallization  of 
Chinese  life  in  all  of  its  aspects  and 
Extinction  of  activities.  The  result  was 
change  and  es-     ^|      extinction  of   change, 

tabhshment  of  ^    ' 

forms.  the    elimination    of    prog- 

ress ^7^  a  fact  from  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  as  a  tlumgJit  and dcsircixovuMioxx 
minds.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Con- 
fucian system,  supported  as  it  was  by 
many  associated  facts,  the  forward  move- 
ment of  the  Chinese  race  was  suddenly 
arrested  and  translated  into  an  estab- 
li!-:hed  fonn  which  it  has  ever  since  main- 
tained, and  beyond  which  there  is  no 
remaining  desire  to  venture. 

As  to  the  general  question  whether 
Confucianism  should  be  reckoned  as  good 


or  bad,  that  depends  upon  the  concept 
and  judgment  which  we  adopt  with  re- 
spect to  the  ulterior  purpose    Confucianism 
.,.,  .,-1  ^4-4-^    and  the  sum.- 

of  life,  or  with  respect  to  i^umbonum 
what  philosophy,  in  her  considered, 
jargon,  has  named  the  snmimuii  boniimy 
or  supreme  good,  of  living.  If  it  be  the 
end  of  life  to  be  free-^to  secure  happi- 
ness by  the  large  development  of  indi- 
viduality and  by  association  with  others 
under  the  free  laws  of  social  choice,  in  a 
state  in  which  each  shall  retain  his  lib- 
erty, his  personality,  and  even  his  idio- 
syncracies  of  character — then  nothing 
could  be  further  from  a  true  system  than 
Confucianism.  For  all  of  these  facts 
and  principles  it  antagonizes  and  de- 
stroys. But  if  on  the  other  hand  the 
siimmum  boniini  consists  in  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  individual  life  to  the  rules 
and  welfare  of  vast  structural  institutions 
in  which  the  individual  shall  count  for 
nothing  and  the  organization  of  the  hive 
for  everything,  then  it  were  difficult  to 
see  wherein  Confucianism  fails  to  be  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  everlasting 
doctrines  thus  far  promulgated  to  the 
sons  of  men. 


Chapter  CXLVIII.— NIanners  axd  Ct^tstotvis. 


E  have  thus  far  re- 
frained from  comment- 
ing to  any  considerable 
extent  upon  what  we 
call  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  peo- 
ple. Indeed,  it  has 
been  the  method,  in  treating  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  peoples  hitherto 
considered  in  this  work,  not  to  de- 
vote a  separate  chapter  to  manners 
and  customs,  but  rather  to  weave  the 
material  into  the  general  narrative.     In 


the  case  of  the  Chinese,  however,  we 
have  arrived  at  the  antip-  Chinese  life  a 
odes  of  the  Aryan  peoples  ^^^SthaTS'"^" 
in  their  present  distribu-  the  West, 
tion  and — which  is  stranger  than  the 
merely  geographical  fact — at  the  com- 
plete antithesis  of  Aryan  life. 

There  is  among  the  Chinese  an  almost 
total  reversal  of  everything  to  which 
the  Western  peoples  have  been  accus- 
tomed. Opposition  seems  to  be  the  law 
of  their  being;  or,  to  put  it  the  other 
I  wav,  the  races  of  the  West  seem  to  have 
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grown  into  a  complete  opposition  in 
manner  and  custom  to  those  fixed  and 
conservative  populations  massed  along 
the  eastern  confines  of  Asia. 

This  contradictory  and  antithetical 
character  of  the  Chinese  to  everything 
to  which  wc  are  accustomed  in  the  life 
The  antipodal  of  Europc  and  the  New 
character  ap-       World  mav  bc  dwelt  upon 

pears  in  thought  -^ 

and  manners.  and  emphasized  as  one  oi 
the  remarkable  circumstances  in  the 
ethnic  history  of  mankind.  It  would 
appear  that  human  life  on  the  two  sides 
of  our  globe  has  been  developed  into  op- 
posite forms,  as  if  the  people  so  situated 
were  polar  the  one  to  the  other.  There 
is  hardly  an  institution  or  element  of 
thought  in  the  one  that  is  not  the  re- 
verse and  contradictory  aspect  of  the 
corresponding  fact  in  the  other. 

A  whole  thesis  could  not  exhaust  the 
particulars  of  such  contradiction.  The 
Universality  of  antithesis  exists  in  every 
retwLtSa  particular  of  the  outer  and 
and  Europe.  inner  modes  of  life.  The 
dispositions  of  the  Chinese — their  deep- 
.seated  instincts — are  antithetical  to  the 
like  elements  in  the  life  and  thought  of 
the  peoples  of  the  West.  The  very 
things  which  the  adventurous  Western 
Aryans,  distributed  far  through  Europe 
and  America,  are  prone  to  do  under  the 
law  of  education  and  of  nature  alike, 
are  the  things  which  the  Chinese  do  not ; 
the  whole  case  goes  by  reversal. 

This  is  true,  in  the  first  place,  of  the 

theory  of  life  and  of  living.     According 

U)  Western  notions  life  be- 

Illustrated  in 

th.j  theory  of        hmgs  to  him  who  lives  it, 

Ufe  and  living.  i  i         •  t 

and  only  m  a  secondary 
sense  to  the  society  to  which  he  belongs. 
But  under  the  Chinese  theory  the  life  of 
man  is  fir.st  of  all  for  the  community, 
and  only  incidentally  for  himself.  The 
end  of  life,  that  is,  its  close,  is  regarded 
by  the  peoples  of  the  West  as  an  event 


of  gloom  and  darkness.  Therefore, 
black  apparel  and  the  habiliments  of 
woe.  What  shall  we  think,  then,  of  the 
people  who  wear  white  only  as  express- 
ive of  death,  and  for  the  most  part  only 
those  who  are  condemned  under  law 
to  die  for  crime? 

Albeit,  every  circumstance  of  ;the  ex- 
terior  mood   and  symbolization    of  life 
and   its    events   is    almost  ^^^^^^^,^,^^^ 
exactly      reversed      under  right  hand  and 

.  the  left. 

like  circumstances  among 
the  Chinese.  Among  the  Western  peo- 
ples the  right  hand  is  first  in  thought  and 
office.  It  is  also,  metaphorically,  the 
place  of  honor ;  while  the  left  hand,  hav- 
ing least  skill,  and  being  as  the  very 
name  implies  the  hand  that  is  left^  is 
held  to  imply  dishonor  or  rejection. 
With  the  Chinese  the  whole  case  is  re- 
versed, and  the  left  hand  is  in  every 
sense  what  the  right  hand  is  with  us.' 

The  same  contradictory  characteristics 
are  exhibited  in  all  the  small  details  of 
personal  habit.  It  seems  contrariety 
instinctive  with  the  Chinese  f^^'^^^^^T^'^* 
to  do  a  given  thing  or  iiabit.  ' 
to  express  a  given  thought  or  feeling  in 
a  manner  precisely  opposite  to  that  sug- 
gested by  instinct  in  Western  peoples. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  habitual  raising 
of  the  hand  to  the  head,  and  the  scratch- 
ing of  the  head  or  plucking  at  some  part 
of  the  face  or  beard,  which  is  the  natural 
sign  by  which  the  European  or  Ameri- 
can indicates  that  he  is  perplexed  or 
puzzled.     Such  action  is  not  intentional, 


'  The  Latin  races  agree  with  the  Teutonic  in 
these  distinctions  between  the  right  hand  and  the 
left.  The  sense  of  such  difference  is  deeply  re- 
corded in  all  those  languages  derived  from  the  Latin 
tongue.  Thus  in  our  own  speech  dexterity  (literally 
righthandedness)  signifies  skill,  and  suggests  talent 
and  ability,  if  not  genius,  in  the  possessor.  On  the 
other  hand,  sinister  (the  unmodified  Latin  word 
for  left  hand)  conveys  almost  as  bad  a  sense  as  any 
word  in  the  language  ! 


Si  ,    In 
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is  not  indicated  in  speech,  was  never  de- 
vised by  anyone  to  signify  embarrass- 
ment and  uncertainty  of  the  mind,  but  is 
clearly  instinctive.  The  Chinese,  instead 
of  raising  the  hand  to  the  head,  instinc- 
tively scratch  t/tc  foot,  and  the  sign  in- 
dicates the  puzzled  state  of  the  mind ! 

A  like  contrariety  and   seeming   ab- 
surdity exist  in   estimating  the   seat  of 
intelligence  and  sentiment. 

With  what  or-        _,,   .         ,  ^^  .  •     „ 

gan  do  we  think  This  the  Chmeso  assign 
^''^^^  to     the     stomach  I       They 

never  think  of  referring  thought,  emo- 
tion, reason,  to  the  brain,  but  always  to 
the  organ  of  digestion !  Therefore  the 
larger  the  body  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  the  greater  the  natural  indica- 
tion of  intelligence  1  The  girth  of  the 
body  is  as  much  a  desirable  thing  as  it 
is  among  the  Western  peoples  to  have  a 
fine  cranial  development.  How  it  is 
that  such  an  absurd  reference  of  the 
thinking  and  sentimental  power  in  man 
to  the  stomach  as  the  seat  of  mental  and 
emotional  activity  could  ever  have  been 
made,  is  a  problem  that  may  well  per- 
plex the  curious.  For  ourselves  we 
know  that  the  seat  of  reason  is  the 
brain ;  and  he  who  by  strong  effort  of 
intro.spection  and  self-consideration  at- 
tempts to  fix  the  place  of  thought  can 
easily  discover  that  it  is  within  the 
cranium ;  he  can  firl  his  thought ! 

The  significant  acts  of  ceremony  and 
the  like  are  also  reversed  by  the  Chinese 
Acts  of  cere-  ivovci  the  Corresponding  acts 
dbVthe  among  the  Western  peo- 
ples. To  uncover  the  head 
is  with  the  Aryan  races  universally  re- 
garded as  an  act  of  respect,  reverence, 
and  conceded  honor.  To  remove  the 
hat  is  the  deferential  token — the  cour- 
tesy which  the  junior  pays  to  the  elder 
or  the  man  to  the  woman.  To  the  Chi- 
nese, however,  the  taking  off  of  the  hat 
is  an  act  of  in.solence  and  bad  manners. 


mony  are  re 

verse 

Chinese 


In  greeting,  each  Chinaman  shakes  his 
oiun  hand,  but  not  the  hand  of  the  other ! 
So  in  almost  every  other  gesture  and 
usage;  the  sense  of  it  is  antithetical 
to  that  of  the  corresponding  act  among 
ourselves. 

If  we  pause  to  inquire  into  the  ultimate 
cause  or  causes  of  this  strange  contra- 
dictory method  in  the  hab-  . .   ^  ^ 

•'  Attempt  to  find 

its    and    manners    of    the  a  cause  of  the 

^.   .  1      11     r'      1    ji         contradiction. 

Chmese,  we  shall  find  the 
problem  to  be  difficult  and  obscure. 
Why  should  a  man  in  saluting  his 
neighbor  shake  his  own  hands  rather 
than  the  hand  of  the  other  ?  Why 
should  one  wear  white  to  express  the 
fact  that  he^mourns  for  the  dead  ?  Why 
should  one  take  such  a  food  as  boiled 
rice  with  such  an  implement  as  a  chop- 
stick?  Why  should  he  on  finishing  his 
meal  lay  his  chop-sticks  on  his  head? 
Why  should  he  scratch  his  foot  as  the 
instinctive  expression  of  perplexity  ? 
Why  should  he  in  his  drawing  produce 
everything  as  if  seen  from  above,  instead 
of  the  plane  of  the  horizon? 

It  would  appear  that  the  answers  to 
such  questions  are  far  to  seek.     Perhaps 
the    simplest  of    all    answers  would    be 
that  thev    are    so    because  physical  condi- 
they  are.^     But  this  answer  '^U^tV" 

does     not     satisfy.         If     we    phenomenon. 

mistake  not,  the  ultimate  cause  of  the 
contrarious  and  antithetical  usages  of  the 
Chinese  may  be  found  in  the  reversal 
in  China  of  certain  fundamental  condi- 
tions of  the  natural  world.  Of  all  the 
occult  forces  which  hold  the  world  in 
equipoise,  determine  its  motions  and  fix 
the  conditions  of  life  upon  its  surface, 
electricity,  or  magnetism,  is  the  most 
potent  and  the  most  universal. 

In  China  we  find  certain  signs  of  the 
reversal  of  this  great  force,  and  in  the 
same  a  hint  at  least  of  the  contradictory 
character  of  Chinese  life.     In  China  the 
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mag-netic   needle    points   south^vard   in- 
stead of  northward !    ^Ve  should  remem- 
ber   that   the    virtues   and 

Reversal  of  na-  .     .  -,-,  . 

tureasweuas  scuse  of  the  needle,  bO  to 
man  in  China.       ^^^^^j,^    depend    upou    the 

polarization  of  iron.  Iron  is  the  only 
metal  which  enters  naturally  into  the 
human  constitution.  We  may  thus  con- 
sider man  in  China  as  polarized  in  a 
manner  opposite  to  that  of  a  man  of 
the  West.  His  blood  is,  so  to  speak, 
reversed  in  its  vital  energies.  The  prod- 
ucts of  the  earth  are  likewise  trans- 
fonned.  As  a  rule,  the  fragrant  flowers 
of  Europe  and  America,  notably  the 
rose,  are  without  fragrance  in  China, 
•while  many  of  those  have  the  quality 
of  fragrance  which  are  odorless  in  the 
West.  These  are  but  hints  of  the  ex- 
istence of  what  may  be  an  undiscovered 
but  far-reaching  biological  law  influenc- 
ing all  the  animals  and  plants  on  the 
earth,  and  perhaps  determining  their 
habits  and  qualities. 

It  were  not  far  from  correct  to  regard 

industry'  as  the  first  virtue  of  the  Chinese 

character.       Whether   this 

Industry  the 

first  virtue  of       rcsults  from  ethnic  dispo- 

the  Chinese.  .^.  ,  ,.  ,  - 

sition,  from  the  stress  of 
the  situation,  or  from  both  combined, 
it  were  difficult  to  say ;  but  the  industry 
of  the  people,  as  a  fact,  can  not  be  de- 
nied. They  labor  assiduously,  zealously, 
patiently  at  the  necessary  tasks  of  life. 
Nor  dcjcs  there  appear  to  be  in  Chinese 
toil  and  application  that  restlessness, 
an.xiety,  and  nervous  distress  which  are 
.so  common  among  the  toilers  of  the  AVest. 
The  Chinese,  perhaps,  less  than  any 
other  people  in  the  world  exhaust  their 
ConserTation  of    uervous  forccs  in  the  pros- 

the  nervous  ,■  c  ^^      •      -i    ■■, 

forces  by  the        ecution  ot  their  daily  tasks. 

people.  17^.^.^    ti^^jj.    5^^^^y    -^    ^^^_ 

crated  in  a  manner  almost  laughable. 
The  .short  trot  into  which  a  Chinaman 
urges  himself  by  exigency  or  is  uro-ed 


by  another  has  in  it  no  real  hurry — none 
of  that  exhaustion  of  force  which  accom- 
panies actual  running-.  The  increased 
activity  of  the  hand  is  likewise  restrained, 
moderated,  and  without  nervous  tension 
and  waste.  Consequent  upon  this  comes 
the  ability  for  long-continued  application. 
The  Chinese  do  not  tire.  They  work 
continuously  the  livelong  day,  and  are 
not  exhausted  with  nightfall. 

Hard  after  the  industry  of  the  people 
follow  the  companion  virtues  of  frugality 
and  sobriety.  No  other  people  are  more 
economic  in    their   habits. 

Companion  vir- 

and  none  on  the  whole  so  tues  of  frugality 

^  rj^.  ^     ,        J .      .      and  sobriety. 

sober.  The  whole  disci- 
pline of  Chinese  life  is  of  a  kind  to  make 
them  contented  \vith  little.  Their  appe- 
tites are  appeased  w^ith  a  small  amount 
of  the  cheapest  food.  This  is,  as  the 
world  knows,  first  of  all,  rice  ;  after  that, 
vegetables ;  with  these  a  small  quantity 
of  fish  or  meat.  With  such  food  the 
people  are  satisfied.  The  bodily  waste 
is  supplied  and  the  strength  maintained. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  Chinese  are,  on  the  average,  so  vigor- 
ous and  robust  as  Euro-  inferiority  of  the 
peans  or  Americans.  On  the  ^Jst^ess' and 
contrary,  they  are  smaller  strength, 
in  bodily  proportions.  Their  limbs  are 
less  stalwart.  Their  hands  and  feet  are 
delicate  and  lacking  in  strength.  They 
make  up  in  agility  and  continuity  for 
their  inferiority  in  physical  power,  and 
are  able,  with  their  modicum  of  food,  to 
maintain  their  accustomed  activity. 

The  administration  of  the  Chinese 
house  is  frugal  to  a  degree.  This  ex- 
tends to  every  item  of  expenditure.  Not 
only  the  food,  but  the  clothing,  is  of  the 
cheapest  variety.   Of  course 

Household  econ- 
the    grandees  clothe    them-    omy ;  abhorrence 

selves  in  silks  of  the  finest  °f^^^*^- 
quality;    but  such   is  the   cheapness  of 
labor  that  the  cost  of  the  costliest  gar- 
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ment  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Waste 
and  extravagance  are  unknown.  Such 
facts  are  not  only  against  the  general 
habit,  but  are  under  the  ban  of  all  teach - 
ino-  and  sentiment  from  the  days  of  the 

to 

masters  to  the  present  time. 

The  sobriety  of  the  Chinese  has  been 
proverbial  for  centuries.  This  also  was 
enjoined  by  the  great  teach- 
pe^anc'e^ofihe""'  crs  who  established  the 
Chinese  race.  principles  of  society  much 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.     It 


It  is  perhaps  true  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  nervous  constitution  of  the 
race  unfavorable  to  the  action  of  alco- 
holic  stimulants.      At  the 

The  bane  of 

same  time  the  constitution  opium;  origin  of 

^,   .  .1        the  curse. 

of  the  Chmese  seems  to  be 
fatally  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
opium,  tobacco,  and  all  narcotics.  The 
disposition  to  use  opium  seems  to  be  en- 
forced by  an  intense  appetite  for  the 
drug,  quite  uncontrollable  in  its  mani- 
festations.    The  whole  world  knows  hovr 


^/^^« 


I'REPARATION  OF  VERNUCELLI. -Drawn  by  A.  Ferdinandu 


is  probably  true  that  until  within  the 
present  century  the  Chinese  have  been 
least  of  all  peoples  addicted  to  the  use  of 
stimulants.  The  manufacture  of  alco- 
holic and  vinous  liquors  has  never  been 
common  in  China,  even  .so  simple  a  drink 
as  wine  being  almo.st  unknown  in  many 
of  the  provinces.  Dnmkenness  has  never 
prevailed,  even  in  the  crowded  cities. 
To  the  present  day  it  is  rare  to  find  a 
Chinaman  under  the  influence  of  drink. 


this  dangerous  agent  came  to  be  intro- 
duced in  China,  and  how  the  more  intel- 
ligent people  and  the  government  took 
alarm  at  the  consequences.  It  must  be 
set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  imperial 
administration  that  it  has  always  done 
its  best  to  stay  the  importation  of  opium, 
and  to  extinguish  the  widespread,  smoul- 
dering fires,  burning  in  the  national  life, 
as  the  result  of  the  fatal  traffic. 

Perhaps   there  has  been  some   exag- 
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geration  and  misrepresentation  on  the 
part  of  pictorial  writers  with  respect  to 
the  extent  and  shocking  results  of  opium 
Impending de-      eating  in  China;    but  the 

work  has  been  bad  enough. 

It  is  doubtful  whether 
since  the  seventeenth  century,  and  per- 
haps since  the  Christian  era,  the  Chinese 
people  have  been  visited  by  any  other 
calamity  so  dangerous  to  the  national 
life,  so  destructive  of  individual  and 
social  happiness,  as  the  importation  of 


this  most  hateful  and  dangerous  agent 
of  destruction. 

Returning  to  the  social  intercourse  of 
the  Chinese,  we  find  the  same  to  be 
ceremonious  in  the  last 
degree.  Almost  every  act, 
even  of  the  common  life, 
is  done  by  ceremonial  rule, 
many  domestic  usages,  the  forms  of 
salutation  have  attracted  the  interested 
attention  of  foreigners.  The  bottom 
sentiment  which  determines  such  forms 


Ceremonious  in- 
tercourse  of  the 
Chinese  illus- 
trated. 

Among  the 


THE  CUISINE.— Drawn  by  A.  Slom,  from  a  photograph. 


Opium.  Great  Britain  has  in  this  matter 
incurred  a  shocking  responsibility  for 
which,  along  with  much  else,  she  will 
be  held  to  stern  account  by  the  judg- 
ment of  after  ages. 

The  habit  of  smoking  opium  has 
proceeded  to  a  direful  extent  in  many 
parts  of  China,  and  the  government 
seems  to  struggle  unavailingly  to  prevent 
the  ravages  of  the  disease.  ]SIean while 
the  expedient  has  been  adopted  of  culti- 
vating the  opium  poppy  and  producing 
the  domestic  drug  as  a  means  at  least  of 
driving  away  the  foreign  commerce  in 


is  that  of  exaggerated  self-abasement 
and  exaggerated  praise  of  the  other. 
No  one  addresses  another  without  in- 
dulging in  the  most  hyperbolical  expres- 
sions covering  his  own  worthlessness  and 
the  exaltation  of  the  one  addressed. 
' '  How  does  your  serene  and  most  noble 
worthiness  to-day?"  says  one  Chinese, 
even  of  low  estate,  to  another  of  like 
rank  and  worth  with  himself.  "This 
degraded  and  worthless  creature  is  well, 
I  thank  your  exalted  person,"  says  the 
other.  "How  is  that  most  noble, 
worthy,  and  exalted  son  of  yours?  "  says 
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■  Z^^' 


Stilted  and  hy- 
perbolical style 
of  communica- 
tion. 


the  first.  "That  miserable  blockhead 
and  depraved  rascal  is  also  well,  I  thank 
your  excellence,"  says  the  other!  And 
so  on  through  the 
whole  gamut  of  exag- 
geration and  fiction. 

After  the  mere  salu- 
tatio'n,  the  secondary 
inquiries  and  inter- 
course between  the 
parties 
are  con- 
ducted in 
the  same  stilted  and- 
hyperbolical  style. 
Notwithstanding  the 
almost  total  apathy  of 
the  Chinese  in  the  mat- 
ter of  religion,  it  is 
customary  for  two  or 
several  persons  meet- 
ing to  branch  imme- 
diately from  the  first 
passes  of  salutation  to 
inquiries  respecting 
the  other's  religious 
faith  and  belongings. 
The  formula  of  polite- 
ness establishes  not 
only  the  sentiment 
which  shall  hold  in 
such  a  case,  but  the 
expressions  in  which 
the  same  shall  be  de- 
livered. It  is  the 
proper  thing  to  ask, 
**  To  what  sublime  re- 
ligion do  you  belong? " 
Under  such  circum- 
stances the  person  ad- 
dressed will  say,  perhaps,  that  he  is  a  fol- 
lower of  Confucius.  Another  will  an- 
swer that  he  is  a  Buddhist.  A  third 
will  declare  himself  a  disciple  of  Lao- 
Tse.  A  fourth  will  acknowledge  the 
Arabian  prophet.     This  done,  the  next 


speaker,  to  whatever  faith  he  may  be- 
long, will  begin  a  high-flown  panegyric 
on  the  religion  of  the  others  to  which 


^.;kT 


<r^i,^';?>{'^v5" 


CllIM   -I      1   i.ERKS   CONVERSING   (NAM-DINK). 
Drawn  by  E.  Ronjat,  from  a  photograph. 


he  does  not  belong.  When  each  has 
pronounced  his  eulogium  on  the  faith  of 
the  other,  they  are  apt  all  to  say,  Poo  tun 
kino,  tun  li,  signifying,  '  *  Alany  are  our 
religions,  but  reason  is  one;  we  are  all 
brothers."     From  such  usages  it  is  easy 
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to  discover  that  among  the  Chinese  re- 
ligion is  little  more  than  a  matter  of  taste, 
fashion,  and  philosophical  preference. 

The  most  conspicuous  national  vice  of 
the  Chinese  is  falsehood.  Perhaps  the 
hyperbolical  forms  of  speech  in  which 
the  race  indulges  are  mis- 
fpiech°an1i'du-  taken  in  many  instances  by 
pucity  inaction.    ^^^^   j^^^   figurative    miuds 

of   the   West   for   mendacity.     Perhaps 
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hood.  This  extends  not  only  to  false- 
hood in  speech,  but  to  duplicity  in 
action,  deceit  in  conduct.  It  extends 
even  to  treachery,  to  false  promise,  to 
faith  breaking,  and  to  the  worst  forms 
of  violation  of  the  laws  of  truth  and 
sincerity. 

In  all  this,  and  for  it,  there  is  perhaps 
the  suggestion  of  an  excuse,  found  in 
the    oppression    of    the   individual   life. 


iWlIAKF  OF  LAO-HO-Ki:OL"j.— Drawn  by  Theodore  Weber. 


the  u.sage  of  false  speaking  has  grown 
imperceptibly  through  many  ages  until 
the  habit  is  adopted  by  those  who  are 
not  falsifiers  by  constitution.  Doubtless, 
also,  the  Chinese,  with  the  growth  of  the 
habit  of  lying,  have  also  improved  in 
the  instinctive  methods  of  detecting  it 
and  of  making  allowance  in  their  inter- 
course for  the  errors  entailed  by  false 
statement.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
the  Chinese,  uK^re  than  any  other  great 
people  of  the  world,  are  given  to  false- 


Wherever  the  individual  life  is  brought 
into  a  straight  place,   falsehood  is  one 
of    the    methods    instinc-  suppression  of 
tively  adopted  for  escape.  StToSctg 
When  the  individual  is  not  lyi^e- 
sufficiently     strong     to    cope    w^ith   the 
forces   of  his   environment,  he   falls  to 
cunning     devices,      strategem,      lying. 
Reynard  is  treacherous  because,  though 
of  superior  intellect,   he  is  not  able  by 
strength  and  prowess  only  to  keep  his 
place  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Beasts. 
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One  of  the  strange  inconsistencies  of 

Chinese  character  is  the  maintenance  of 

its     formalities,     and     we 

Correlations  of  , 

dignity  and  de-     might  sav,  its  dignity — for 
mocracy.  formality    has    alwa3\s    at 


,s    alwa3\s 

least  the  aspect  of  dignity — under  con- 
ditions of  an  extreme  democracy. 
When  we  consider  the  state  of  Chinese 
society,  particularly  in  the  cities,  we  are 
amazed  at  the  disposition  of  the  people 
to  preserve  intact  the  ancient  and 
elaborate  ceremonials  of  intercourse. 
The  man  of  the  West  might  well 
ask  how  such  a  thing  can  be  in  a 
community  where  men  are  crowded 
against  men  almost  to  the  extent 
of  preventing  freedom  of  bodily 
action. 

Europeans  and  Americans,  even 

in    the    most     densely    populated 

quarters  of  cities,  have  little  idea 

of  the  absolute  pack- 

The  packing  of       .  -^        . 

people  a  Cliinese    lUg    of    the  pCOplc   in 
economic  art.  ,i  /-,i   •  . 

the  Chinese  towns. 
To  live  in  close  quarters,  inhabited 
by  the  greatest  possible  number, 
is  one  of  the  principles  of  econom- 
ics. The  Chinaman  requires  lit- 
tle more  than  space  for  his  body. 
He  does  not  demand  room.  The 
result  is  that  he  can  procure  quar- 
ters for  a  trifle.  Rent  in  China  is 
hardly  worth  the  collecting;  that 
is,  rent  of  house  room  only.  Not 
only  the  space  of  the  house  proper 
is  filled  with  those  who  require  no 
more  than  room  for  eating  and 
sleeping,  but  underground  apartments 
are  filled  in  the  same  manner. 

During  the  day  these  crowded  deni- 
zens sally  forth  and  pursue  their  labors ; 
Ceremonial  in-  but  in  the  night  they  re- 
turn and  pack  themselves 
into  their  quarters  as  best 
they  may.  Vast  numbers  betake  them- 
selves to  boats  and  rafts  on  the  canals 


and  rivers.  It  would  appear  that  such 
a  condition  of  life  would  make  the 
maintenance  of  ceremonial  intercourse 
impossible ;  but  not  so.  The  habits  of 
formality  have  been  practiced  for  so 
many  generations  that  the  same  have 
become  fixed  by  heredity,  and  none 
thinks  of  neglecting  the  social  usages  of 
his  fathers. 

Besides  what  we  have  liere  noted, 
there  are  other  circumstances  which  tend 
to  obliterate  formal  customs,  but  do  not 


TRADESMAN    OF    TIEN-TSIN. 


tercoTiTse  pre- 
served in  busi- 
ness. 


prevail.  Take,  for  example,  the  matter 
of  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth. 
This  fact  exists  in  China  as  Enforced  mod 
everywhere.  One  man  by  t'etithyfexcess 
a  trade  or  by  industry  in  prohibited, 
his  profession  gathers  riches.  Should 
that  happen  in  any  of  the  Western 
nations,  the  possessor  would  at  once 
begin  to  display — and  take  pride  in  dis- 


I*" 


"S-?"/ 
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playing — liis  increased  means  of  happi- 
ness. He  would  build  a  finer  house  and 
adopt  the  more  expensive  style  of  living. 


to  what  is  a  virtual  confiscation.  There- 
fore the  wealthy  man  conceals  his 
wealth  and  affiliates    with   the   masses. 


CHINESE  PI  RATES-TVPES.— Engraved  by    Thi.i.u,  from  a  photograph. 


In  China,  on  the  contrary,  the  rich  man 
must  enjoy  his  riches  only  in  private. 
If  he  put  on  finer  clothes  and  build  a 
grander  house,  his  neighbors  will  betray 
him  to  the  sumptuary  officer  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  his  property  will  be  subjected 


Indeed,  there  are  but  two  classes  of 
Chinese  society;  the  governed  and  the 
governing  class.  That  great  fact  called 
the  middle  class  does  not  exist.  Perhaps 
it  could  not  exist  and  the  present  social 
order  in  China  be  maintained. 
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As  to  the  governing  class,  they  com- 
pose   that    immense    body    of    officials 
known  to  all  the  world  by 

The  mandarins         .  ,•  j       • 

and  their  the    name    of    mandarms. 

badges.  These  constitute  the  only 

real  aristocracy  of  China.  It  is  an  offi- 
cial aristocracy,  not  an  aristocracy  of 
wealth  or  birth,  or  reward  of  genius  or 
heroism.  The  mandarins  are  those  who 
hold  office  or  are  eligible  thereto.    They 


eno-raved.  These  buttons  do  not  inaicate 
the  kind  of  office  which  the  mandarins 
respectively  hold,  but  rather  their  rank, 
of  which  they  are  excessively  proud  and 
jealous  to  a  degree. 

One  of  the  prevailing  dispositions  of 
the  Chinese  is  the  formation  of  secret 
societies.  Of  such  associations  they  are 
inordinately  fond.  They  take  pleasure 
in  uniting  themselves  in  secret,  and  of 


IM.AGK  CHILDREN  ON   BANKS  OF  RED  RIVER.-Dr.uvn  by  V.   Pranishnik,4r,   iru.u  a  photograph. 


are  divided  into  nine  classes,  distin- 
gfui.shcd  the  one  from  the  other  by  the 
badge,  which  is  the  celebrated  mandarin 
button.  The  highest  rank  is  denoted 
by  a  plain  red  button,  which  the  pos- 
sessor wears  on  the  top  of  his  cap.  The 
second  rank  has  a  flowered  red  button, 
and  .so  on  to  the  lowest,  the  badges 
being,  in  order,  a  tran.sparent  blue  but- 
ton, an  opaque  blue  button,  a  button 
of  uncolored  glass,  a  white  glass  button, 
a  plain  gilt,  a  flowered  gilt,  and  a  gilt 


using  the  order  which  they  establish  as  an 
organ  for  the  transmission  of  unlawful 
or  dangerous  information. 

rry-i  •      ,,  ,  ,.    ,       ,    Penchant  of  the 

ihere     is    thus    established    Chinese  for  se- 

over  China  a  kind  of  ^-^^°"«ties. 
social  telegraphy,  by  which  news  or 
conspiracy  may  be  diffused  with  great 
rapidity.  Some  of  the  secret  societies 
are  powerful,  and  extend  into  the  Indian 
archipelago.  In  this  way  the  Chinese 
inform  themselves  of  what  is  going  on 
abroad,  and  frequently  commit  crimes  un- 
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der  cover ,  the  detection  and  punishment 
of  which  are  difficult  in  the  extreme. 
There  are  instances  on  record  in  which 
information  of  events  along-  the  Pacific 
coast  has  been  flashed  throughout  almost 
the  entire  empire  by  means  of  the  sig- 
naling- and  dispatches  of  the  secret  so- 
cieties. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  social  formula  of  the 
Chinese  to  seclude  the  women  as  much 
as  possible.     In  the  higher  society  the 


motive.  The  latter  is  found  in  his  right 
of  divorce.  This  he  may  administer  at 
his  own  will  on  the  charge  of  infidelity. 
It  has  been  alleged  by  those  who  have 
traversed  the  country  that  there  is  little 
manifestation  of  family  affection  in  the 
Chinese  home.  The  air  of  slight  manifes- 
the  place  is  said  to  be  mcl-  ^Sonsb^tL 
ancholy  and  solemn.  Bar-  people, 
row,  in  his  Travels  in  China,  published 
as  early  as  1804,  declares:   "A  cold  and 


BOVS  DRINKING  TEA— TYPES.— Drawn  by  Theodore  Weber,  from  a  photograph. 


women;  marital    ^    |^|        ^^     g^^     -^^    ^|^g 
distrust  and  di- 


women  of  rank,  particularly  in  the  cities, 
never  appear  abroad.  In  their  homes 
Seclusion  of  the    they  do  not  eat  at  the  same 

same 
room  with  the  male  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  The  tyranny  of  the 
man  over  his  household  is  extreme,  but 
the  actual  abuse  is  not  so  great  as  the 
logic  of  the  situation  would  warrant. 
Jealousy  is  a  source  of  domestic  unhap- 
piness;  that  is,  the  man,  notwithstand- 
ing the  seclusion  and  virtual  imprison- 
ment of  his  wife,  is  suspicious  on  the 
score  of  her  fidelity.  For  this  he  some- 
times has  reason,  and  sometimes  only  a 


ceremonious  conduct  must  be  observed 
on  all  occasions  between  the  members 
of  the  same  family.  There  is  no  com- 
mon focus  to  attract  and  concentrate  the 
love  and  respect  of  children  for  their 
parents.  Each  lives  retired  and  apart 
from  the  other.  The  little  incidents 
and  adventures  of  the  day  which  fur- 
nish the  conversation  among  children 
of  many  a  long  winter's  evening,  by  a 
comfortable  fireside,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, are, ,  in  China,  buried  in  silence. 
Boys,  it  is  true,  sometimes  mix  together 
in  schools ;  but  the  stiff  and  ceremonious 
behavior,  which  constitutes  no  inconsid- 


] 
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erable  part  of  their  education,  throws  a 
restraint  on  all  the  little  playful  actions 
incident  to  their  time  of  life,  and  com- 
pletely subdues  all  spirit  of  activity  and 
enterprise.  A  Chinese  youth  of  the 
higher  class  is  inanimate,  formal,  and 
inactive,  constantly  endeavoring  to  as- 
sume the  gravity  of  years."  To  this  we 
may  add  that  the  outdoor  life  is  freer 
and  more  sportive.  On  the  streets  and 
river   banks   the  Chinese    children    are 


The  established  type  is  that  furnished  by 
the  jManchus.  Among  these  the  women 
have  broad  faces,  high  check  bones, 
broad  noses,  and  very  large  ears.  The 
form  preferred  is  that  of  thickness  and 
obesity.  The  greater  the  waist,  the 
greater  the  beauty.  To  this  wc  must 
add  the  artificial  reduction  of  the  feet  to 
the  smallest  dimensions  consistent  with 
the  possibility  of  standing.  The  gait 
most  in  vogue  and  accounted  most  beau- 


^:5^^S^,^ 


RIDING  A  BUFFALO  TO  WATER— Drawn  by  Dosso,  from  a  photograph. 


seen  playing  after  the  manner  of  their 
happy  kind  in  all  ages. 

We  may  here  finally  refer  to  some  of 
the  aesthetic  concepts  of  the  Chinese  as 
illustrative  of  their  character.  In  their 
notions  of  beauty  they  seem  to  give  an- 
Grotesque  no-  Other  example  of  that  con- 
S\y  S:cM-  tradiction  to  European  ideas 
aese.  to  which  we  have  already 

so  many  times  referred.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  in  almost  every  particular  their 
criteria  of  the  beautiful  are  opposed  to 
our  own.  Their  highest  notion  of 
beauty  in  women  is  wrought  up  to  the 
limits  of    grotesqueness  and  caricature. 


tiful,  so  far  from  being  the  majestic, 
gliding,  sweeping  step  and  stately  pro- 
gress of  the  European  woman,  is  a  mis- 
erable hobbling,  wobbling  shuffle,  which 
is  scarcely  redeemed  from  contempt  and 
ridicule  by  the  serious  and  ladylike  char- 
acter of  the  performer. 

We   may  remark  in    this    connection 
that  the  Chinese,  though  one  of  the  most 

populous  divisions  of  man-    The  race  derived 

kind,  are  not  distinguished  ^--^^Sgoi 
by  a  whole    ethnic   name,   original, 
but   by  a  derivative.     They  are   called 
Mongol^zVi',  or  Mongolm«,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  small  group  of  Mongols 
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proper.  There  are  many  evidences  in 
the  Chinese  features  and  person  of  a  de- 
rivative and  modified  character.  The 
oriirinal  of  it  seems  to  be  the  ]\Iongol. 
It  has  been  said  of  the  Chinese  physiog- 
nomy that  it  is  softened  and  mitigated— 
modified  clearly  by  environment  and 
custom— from  the  clearly  and  strongly 
accentuated  features  of  the  Mongols. 

This  modification  has  proceeded  so 
far  that  in  some  of  the  provinces  the 
features,  of  women  in  particular,  have 
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proximate  the  European  type  of  beauty. 
^I.  Giitzlaff  says  the  eyes  of  these  women 
have  less  of  that  depressed  curve  in  the 
inner  angle,  which  is  reckoned  character- 
istic of  the  race  countenance.  "The 
females  are  fair  and,"  he  adds,  "are 
permitted  to  walk  about." 

In  general,  the  pronounced  character- 
istics of  the  Chinese  countenance  are 
breadth  and  flatness,  to  which  we  must 
add  the  outward  projection  of  the  zygo- 
matic bones  and  the  angular  position  of 


-Engraved  by  Hildebrand,  from  a  photograph. 


become  almost  European  in  characteris- 
tics. Pallas  declares  that  the  Chinese 
women  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  em- 
w.  <■    me    pire    have    fair    complcx- 

pr  '.-.-St-  ^o^S'   fi^^  black  hair,  and 

erniyp««.  good  features.     This  must 

mean  that  they  have  good  features  as 
judged  by  the  European  standards.  M. 
Abel  Remusat  informs  us  that  in  the 
middle  provinces  the  Chinese  women 
have  as  fine  complexions,  with  as  great 
variety  of  color,  as  do  the  women  of 
Central  Europe.  Travelers  have  de- 
clared that  the  women  of  Ticn-Tsin  ap- 


the  eyes.  The  complexion  is  yellow. 
The  hair  is  black  and  straight;  the 
beard,    scant    and    black. 

General  ethnic 

The  voice  is  small  and  not  characteristics 

1         ,1  ,,  of  the  people. 

unmusical;  the  utterance 
is  narrow  and  thin,  having  the  metallic 
and  prolonged  character  which  is  so 
favorable  to  the  delivery  of  their  intoned 
language.  The  skull  has  a  pyramidal 
shape  when  viewed  from  the  front.  The 
base  is  circular,  making  the  Chinese  to 
be  classified  with  the  so-called  brachyce- 
phalic  races. 

We  have  thus  completed  our  sketch  of 
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the  most  numerous,  and  withal  the  most 

uniform  division,  of  the  liuman  species. 

An  aboriginal  What  is  here  presented  is, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  no 
more  than  an  outline.      It 

only  remains  to  add  that  in  the  case  of 


race  dispos- 
sessed by  con' 
quest. 


the  Chinese,  still  roving  as  barbarians, 
and  of  their  first  foothold  in  Shen-See. 
This  part  of  the  country  abuts  against 
the  mountains  of  Thibet.  China  was 
already  inhabited.  The  new  comers 
were  nomads.      Thev  clothed  themselves 


CHINESE  ARCHERS— TYPES.— Drawn  by  A.  Marie,  from  a  photograph  by  M.  Thomson. 


this  wonderful  people  we  find  recurring 
the  universal  phenomenon  of  an  anteced- 
ent population  older  than  the  prevail- 
ing race.  There  are  Chinese  aborigines. 
The  historians  of  the  race  have  pre- 
served the  tradition  of  the  incoming  of 

M. — Vol.  4 — ID 


in  skins,  and  knew  not  even  the  use  of 
fire.  They  fed  on  insects  and  the  roots 
of  trees  and  plants.  From  this  savage 
beginning  they  began  to  conquer,  to 
multiply,  and  to  settle  the  country.  Em- 
perors and  patriarchs  arose  who  taught 
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them  how  to  be  civilized.  Petty  states 
were  planted  in  many  parts.  Feudalism 
supervened.  Confucius  came,  and  final- 
ly, about  two  and  a  half  centuries  after 
him,  the  modern  empire  was  founded. 
So  runs  the  tradition. 

The  aborigines  of  China,  of  whose 
ethnic  character  we  are  not  informed, 
have  not  been  extinguished  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  They  occupy  some  of  the 
mountainous  districts  in  the  far  interior. 
They  are  held  in  contempt  by  the 
Chinese,    who    call     them 

Place  of  the  old  ... 

Indigenes  at  the  Miao-tsu.  1  he  abongiues, 
present  time.  howcvcr,  constitutc  uo  ap- 
preciable fraction  of  the  present  popula- 
tion of  China,  and  may  therefore  be 
neglected  in  the  inquiry  respecting  the 
ethnic  character  of  the  race. 

It  were  hard  to  generalize  respecting 
the  prospects  of  the  Chinese  as  a  people. 
Their  evolution  seems,  as  we  have  said, 
to  have  ceased  about  the  time  when  the 
Western  nations  began  to  emerge  from 


the  thick  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  is  possible  that  the  long  lapse  of  time 
between  the  epoch  of  crys-  Difficulty  of  fore- 
tallization  and  the  present  pS^^f^he'''"" 
day  may  be  a  sort  of  ethnic  Chinese, 
winter  to  the  race,  out  of  which  will 
presently  come  the  agitation  and  revival 
of  spring.  Such  things  are  known  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  There  are  eras 
of  rapid  development  and  other  eras  of 
simple  continuance  through  ages  of  un- 
progressive  and  level  life,  wherein  it 
seems  impossible  to  discover  either  prom- 
ise or  achievement.  Nearly  all  peoples 
have  passed  through  such  vicissitudes ; 
but  it  ha  remained  for  the  Chinese  to 
present  the  most  remarkable  example 
of  fixation  and  unprogressive  ethnic  life 
that  may  be  discovered  in  human  annals. 
Whether  out  of  this  they  shall  emerge, 
or  continue  as  they  are,  or  come  at 
length  to  a  decline  and  race  catastrophe, 
it  were  difficult  to  predict :  the  problem 
remains  to  be  solved  by  the  future. 
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BOOK  XXIII -THE  JAPANESE. 


Chaf»ter    CXIvIX.  —  Dai    Nif»f»on. 


E  now  follow  the  lines 
of  the  human  disper- 
sion into  the  Eastern 
seas.  In  doing  so  we 
are  guided  partly  by 
geographical  and 
partly  by  ethnical 
considerations.  We  have  been  follow- 
ing through  many  preceding  chapters 
the  lines  of  the  Malayo-Chinese  disper- 
sion, beginning  with  Thibet  and  ending 
with  China  Proper.      This 

Ethnic  outlines  _       ^ 

and  place  of  the     course     has    included    the 

Japanese.  .  ,  ,  .  r     i^ 

consideration  or  the  peo- 
ples of  Indonesia  as  far  eastward  as  the 
Melanesians  and  Micronesians.  The 
peoples  of  Polynesia  remain  to  be  treated 
of  hereafter.  The  latter  belong  to  the 
Malayo-Chinese  development,  while  the 
Japanese,  to  whom  we  now  turn  our 
attention,  belong  to  the  northeastern 
division  of  the  Asiatic  Mongoloids. 

Should  we  follow  this  Japanese  stream 
backward  to  the  point  of  its  divergence 
from  the  southwestern  source  we  should 
have  to  go  westward  into  the  highlands 
of    Central    Asia,  between    Thibet    and 


Tartary,  and,  perhaps,  still  further  into 
Beluchistan.  Nevertheless,  the  Japanese 
race  is  far  from  a  common 

.     .       1        .   1        ^  .  Geographical 

original  wath  the  Chinese,  origin  of  the 
Geographical       proximity, 
no  less  than  the  importance  of  the  peo- 
ples under  consideration,  suggests  their 
consideration  in  this  place. 

The  Japanese  empire  is  called  by  the 
natives  Dai  Nippon,  or  Great  Japan. 
It  consists    geographically  „ 

^       f^      r  J     Native  and  for- 

and  primarily  of  the  great  eign  names  of 

.    -,         1        J.      ^.y.  ,-r.      the  country. 

island  oi  Nippon,  or  Ni- 
pon,  with  the  three  approximate  islands 
of  Yezo  on  the  north,  and  Shikoku 
and  Kiu-Siu  on  the  south.  These  four 
greater  islands  constitute  the  center  of 
the  vast  Japanese  group,  numbering  in 
all  about  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
islands.  These  are  classified  in  fifteen 
clusters.  The  asfgfreQfate  area  has  been 
exceedingly  difficult  to  ascertain.  Since 
the  revolution  of  1 869  there  has  been  an 
attempt  by  the  government  to  make  a 
complete  survey  of  all  the  islands,  but 
this  important  work  has  not  been  accom- 
plished.    It  is  a  great  cluster  held  by  a 
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sin«,de  race,  and  constituting  politically 
the  empire  of  Japan,  designated  by  the 
natives  as  the  "  Root  of  Day,"  "  Sun- 
rise Kingdom,"  or,  as  we  should  say, 
the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun. 

The  situation  is  off  the  eastern  coast 
of  Asia.  The  islands  belonging  to  Japan 
extend  in  a  scattered  line  northward  to 


conforming  roughly  to  the  contour  of 
the  Asiatic  coast.  The  principal  island, 
however,  bends  out  oceanward  beyond 
the  I42d  degree  of  longitude  E.  from 
Greenwich,  while  the  coast  of  Corea  and 
Manchuria  bends  inland,  thus  forming 
the  almost  circular  basin  which  contains 
the  sea  of  Japan. 


hXLiSCM'E.— \'iE\v  OK  Weusier  Isle.— Drawn  by  Leuii  Sebaties,  after  a  bketch  by  M.  A.  Roussin. 


General  position 

of  the  "  Sunrise    Kamchatka 

Kingdom."  ■••      ■  /.       , 

limit    of    the 


a  point  considerably  above  the  fiftieth 
parallel  of  latitude,  reaching  almost  to 
the  southern  projection  of 
The  southern 
cluster  lies 
to  the  ea.stward  of  the  so-called  Eastern 
sea,  only  a  short  distance  north  of  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer.  Through  the  whole 
extent  the  islands  are  distributed  in  ir- 
regular clusters,  with  a  general  course 


The  reader  already  understands  that 
the  island  of  Nippon  is  the  great  island 
of  the  empire.     This  cen-  Extent  of  Nip- 
tral  part   is  not  known  to  pon  and  other 

^  islands  of  the 

the  Japanese  as  Nippon,  for  group, 
they  apply  that  name  to  the  whole  em- 
pire ;  but  in  Western  geography  it  is  so 
designated.  The  length  of  the  island 
is  about  eight  hundred  miles,  but  the 
length  of  the  whole  empire  is  fully  twice 
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as  great.  Nippon  varies  much  in 
breadth,  and  has  a  total  area  of  eighty 
thousand  square  miles.  Yezo,  on  the 
north,  is  estimated  at  thirty  thousand 
square  miles,  and  Shikoku  and  Kiu-Siu 
at  about  seven  thousand  and  fifteen 
thousand  miles  respectively.  The  area 
of  Nippon  thus  exceeds  not  only  that  of 
the  great  islands  near  by,  but  of  all  the 
islands  of  the  Japanese  group  together. 
The  central  line  of  latitude  about 
which  the  empire  may  be  said  to 
balance  is  near  the  thirty-sixth  parallel, 
or  not  far  from  the  city  of  Tokio.     This 


ocean.  The  recurrence  of  level  lands 
or  plains  is  rare,  even  in  Nippon,  and 
hardly  to  be  observed  in  the  smaller 
islands. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  condi- 
tions  of   a    variable    climate    are    here 
prepared.     The   great  ex-  climatic condi- 
tent  of    the  country  from  t^ons ;  range  of 

•^  temperatures. 

north  to  south  indicates  a  and  seasons, 
corresponding  change  in  the  tempera- 
ture ;  but  this  is  somewhat  disappointed 
by  the  modifying  influence  of  the  sea. 
The  difference  in  elevation  aLso  leads  to 
climatic   variety.       On    the    whole,    the 


PLOUGHING  AND  PLANTING  RICE.— Drawn  by  Emile  Bayard,  after  a  Japanese  painting. 


fact,  together  with  the  surrounding  seas, 
furnishes  the  fundamental  estimate  of 
climate  and  climatic  conditions. 

Japan  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous 

countries  in  the  world.     It  is  estimated 

that   about    two   thirds  of 

Mountainous  .  .       ^ 

character  of  the  the  whole  surfacc  IS  thrown 
country.  ^^  ^^^^  raugcs  and  peaks. 

The  highest  point  is  the  great  elevation 
called  Fuji-yama,  which  rises  to  a  level  of 
thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
Many  other  peaks  rise  to  six  thousand 
or  eight  thousand  feet  in  height.  The 
reader  will  readily  apprehend  that  the 
whole  group  of  islands  consists  of  the 
crests  of  mountain  chains  and  of  isolated 
peaks  which  remain  visible    above  the 


temperature,  precipitation,  and  the  like, 
are  about  what  might  be  expected  in  a 
country  lying  between  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  and  the  forty-fifth  parallel  N. 
The  finest  months  of  the  year  are,  pei- 
haps,  October  and  November,  in  which 
the  weather  is  equable  and  comparatively 
mild.  In  September  occur  those  fright- 
ful typhoons  which  are  so  desolating  to 
nature  and  destructive  to  man.  The 
summer  and  winter  months  show  strong 
contrasts  of  heat  and  cold.  The  ther- 
mometer rises  in  the  former  to  tropical 
heights,  and  sinks  in  the  latter  to  a  tem- 
perature about  equal  to  that  of  the  Central 
United  States  in  December.  Sometimes- 
the  instrument  touches  zero  of  Fahrenr 
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hcit,  though  this  is  rare.  On  the  whole 
the  climate  is  more  mild  than  that  of  our 
country-^a  fact  which  is  demonstrated 
in  the  existence  of  many  varieties  of 
vegetation  which  would  perish  in  all  but 
the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Many  of  the  mountains  of  Japan  are 
of  volcanic  character.  This  character  is 
still  retained  in  several  of 
Prevalence  of       \\-^q    Dcaks.      The    greater 

volcanoes.  ■'• 

number,  however,  are  ex- 
linct.  There  remain  the  concomitants 
of  earthquakes,  land  changes,  and  the 
like,  some  of  which  are  very  violent. 

Out    of    the   nature    of   the    case    the 
rivers  of  Japan  are  short  and  unimpor- 
tant.    The  largest  stream 

Character  of  .  ^    .        .         ~» 

the  principal  riv-  in  the  island  IS  the  ione- 
ippon.  gawa,  which  attains  a  con- 
siderable depth  only  on  its  approach  to 
the  sea.  It  is  rare  in  any  part  of  the 
island  to  find  a  stream  which  can  not  be 
easily  forded  by  passengers  on  foot. 
The  length  of  the  river  Tonegawa  is 
about  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  The 
next  streams  in  size  are  the  Shinano- 
gawa  and  the  Kisogawa.  Some  of  the 
rivers,  like  the  Oigawa,  spread  out  in 
a  remarkable  manner  as  they  approach 
the  sea.  The  stream  just  named  be- 
comes a  shallow  estuary  about  two  and 
a  half  miles  in  breadth,  the  water  skim- 
ming along  in  a  thin  sheet  to  the  sea. 

There  arc  many  small  lakes  in  Nippon, 

but  the  Biwa  is  the  only  one  that  attains 

any  considerable  size.  This 

^nrcetrV^^'      ^''''  ""  ^^^^^^    «f   ^^  mileS 

and  a  breadth  of  twenty.  It 
is  .said  to  be  shaped  like  a  Japanese  lute, 
from  which  instrument  it  takes  its  name 
of  bhcii.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  prod- 
uct of  an  earthquake  which  occurred  in 
the  province  of  Omi  more  than  two  thou- 
siind  years  ago.  The  other  principal 
lakes  are  Chiuzenji,  vSuwa,  and  Hakone. 
These,  like  the  lakes  of  vSwitzerland,  lie 


up  in  the  mountains,  and  are  surrounded 
with  picturesque  scenery.  In  some  in- 
stances these  small  and  beautiful  bodies 
of  water  are  fed  with  streams  which  find 
no  other  outlet  from  the  highlands.  The 
lakes  and  rivers  of  Japan,  as  well  as  the 
lagoons  along  the  coast,  abound  in  fishes, 
thus  affording  the  inhabitants  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  food. 

It  is  with  the  products  of  Japan,  con- 
stituting as  they  do  the  supporting  ma- 
terials of  human  life,  that 

.  Rice  product, 

we    are    here    chiefly  con-  and  manner  of 

-,         rr^i  .  ,    cultivation. 

cerned.  The  greater  part 
of  the  cultivable  area  of  the  country  is  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  rice.  In  every 
spot  where  it  is  practicable  to  prepare  a 
rice  field,  there  the  work  has  been  done. 
The  small  fields  or  squares  of  ground  are 
generally  inclosed  with  little  walls  of 
earth,  perhaps  a  foot  in  height,  having 
the  nature  of  a  dyke.  Each  plot  of 
ground  is  an  enclosure  capable  of  hold- 
ing water  and  preserving  it  for  the  rice 
planting.  The  water  stands  on  the  fields 
until  the  harvest  is  nearly  ripened,  and 
is  then  drained  off.  In  this  manner  two 
crops  are  produced  annually,  and  the 
yield  is  very  rich.  The  rice  grown  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tonegawa  is  as  fine  as 
that  of  Java. 

AVe  may  here  remark  the  importance 

of  the  rice  crop  to  the  Japanese  people. 

It   is   the  great  food — the 

Exportation  of     staple  product  of  the  coun- 

rice ;  the  sake.  ^       ^ 

try.  For  a  long  time  its  ex- 
portation was  prohibited.  That  prohibi- 
tion is  now  removed,  and  a  considerable 
export  trade  is  carried  on.  The  grain 
not  only  furnishes  the  principal  food  of 
the  inhabitants,  but  also  their  famous 
drink  called  saA/.  This  beverage  is 
brewed  from  a  fermentation  of  rice.  The 
drink  is  slightly  intoxicating,  having  a 
strength  between  wine  and  beer.  The 
consumption  of  sake  in  Japan  is  very 
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great,  and  there  are  many  grades  of  the 
beverage  prepared,  some  of  which  are  as 
fine  as  the  acid  wines  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  others  of  which  are  simply 
a  coarse  beer. 

Other   cereals   besides    rice    may    be 

easily  and  abundantly  grown  in  Japan, 

but  it  is  not  profitable  to 

Vegetable  prod- 
ucts and  variety  supplant  the  morc  plenti- 
ful with  the  less  productive 
grain.  The  vegetable  products  are 
abundant.  The  sweet  potato  flourishes 
and  is  of  excellent  quality.  Water- 
melons abound.  Turnips,  beets,  carrots, 
tomatoes,  and  onions  are  plentifully 
produced.  All  of  the  fruits  of  the  tem- 
perate zones  grow  well.  The  peaches 
are  of  fine  quality.  In  some  provinces 
the  grapes  are  excellent.  The  tea  plant 
flourishes.  All  the  citrus  fruits  grow 
well  and  yield  full  crops.  Of  apples  there 
are  not  many  varieties,  nor  is  the  fruit 
of  superior  quality.  Of  plums  there  are 
many  kinds,  and  these  are  of  great  ex- 
cellence. The  Japanese  persimmon  is 
regarded  as  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Few  countries  have    been    originally 

supplied  with  finer  forests  than  has  Japan. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case, 

Forest  areas  and 

timbers  of  the  the  woods  havc  fallen  be- 
fore the  dense  population; 
but  in  many  parts  the  forest  growth  is  still 
measurably  preserved.  This  includes 
the  Japanese  cedar,  the  pine,  the  ilex, 
the  mulberry,  the  maple,  the  camellia, 
and  many  other  varieties  of  fine  trees. 
The  timber  produced  from  these  is  of  a 
superior  quality.  The  Japanese  woods 
to  the  present  day  supply  a  considerable 
fraction  of  the  resources,  and  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants. 

This  abundance  of  tree  and  vegetable 
growth  has  its  corresponding  fact  in  a 
large  and  varied  animal  life.  The  wild 
animals  have  fallen  back  and  become 
somewhat  rare ;    but  the  bear,  the  wild 


boar,  the  deer,  and  the  antelope  still  rep- 
resent the  more  important  species,  and 
the  fox,  the  monkey,  and  the  badger  the 
smaller  kind.     Of  the  do- 

Wild  and  domes- 

mestic  animals,  the  most  im-  ticated  animals 
portant  are  the  horse,  the  °    ^^^"' 
ox,  the  goat,  the  dog,  and  the  cat.    Sheep 
do  not  flourish  on  account  of  the  hard 
bamboo  r;rass,  not  sufliciently  nutritious 
and  tender  for  pasturage. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  conditions 
of  life  prepared  by  nature  in  these  islands 
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are  not  greatly  different  from  those  pres- 
ent in  our  own  country  or  Great  Britain. 
It  is  with  the  latter  that  Ja-  Parallel  of  con- 
pan  as  a  seat  of  empire  has  ditions  with 

^  '^  those  of  Europe 

been  generally  compared,  and  America. 
Japan,  however,  is  subject  to  greater 
vicissitudes  of  climate  and  of  general 
nature  than  is  Great  Britain ;  that  is, 
there  is  greater  variety  in  different  parts 
as  well  as  greater  activity  in  the  natural 
world.     The  presence  of   the  volcano. 
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the  annual  recurrence  of  the  typhoon, 
and  the  frequent  rumbling-  of  the  earth- 
quake give  to  Japan  an  element  of  action 
and  perhaps  a  condition  of  dread  of  the 
natural  world  which  we  should  not  find 
in  Europe  or  America.  At  the  same 
time,  though  the  ranges  of  temperature 
are  not  higher  or  lower  than  in  our  own 


It  may  be  remarked  in  this  connection 
that  the  uses  which  the  Japanese  make 
of  their  resources  differ  much  from  the 
corresponding-  facts  in  the  '^ 

i^  ^  ^  Uses  made  by 

civilization     of      the     West,    the  Japanese  of 
—.,  r        •       i  L^  their  resources. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  pur- 
poses to  which  domestic  and  wild  ani- 
mals are  put  vary  considerably  from  the 


1  l>ll   OF    IHE  JAPAN  SEA —Drawn  by  Mesuel. 


country  or  Great  Britain,  there  are,  nev- 
ertheless, excesses  of  climatic  manifesta- 
tion. This  may  be  seen  in  the  entire 
absence  of  snow  and  the  presence  of  al- 
most continuing  tropical  conditions  in 
the  southern  groups,  as  in  the  Loo-Choo 
cluster  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pro- 
digious snowfalls,  many  feet  in  depth, 
which  recur  every  winter  in  Yezo  and 
throughout  the  northern  islands. 


uses  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  In 
highland  woods  of  the  interior  monkeys 
are  hunted  and  slain  as  game.  These 
are  brought  into  the  city  markets  and 
sold  for  food !  Thus  the  man  of  Japan 
may  be  said  to  eat  his  kinsman  zvithout 
the  cannibal  instinct !  In  the  choice  of 
the  edible  birds  the  same  caprice  is  seen. 
The  lines  of  distinction  between  the  edi- 
ble and  nonedible  are  drawn  according 
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to  different  instincts  from  those  possessed 
by  the  Western  peoples. 

Out  of  these  various  conditions  the 
Japanese  race  has  prepared  the  means 
of  its  support  and  progress.  AVe  must, 
Possibilities  of  however,  in  this  case  make 
increased  pro-      ^  considerable  modification 

duction  and 

trade.  to  cover  the  fact  of   com- 

merce. Japan  relies  mostly  on  herself 
for  the  means  of  support ;  but  she  never- 
theless procures  a  considerable  fraction 
from  abroad.     It  is  estimated  that  her 


disposition  of  the  people  is  not  wanting 
as  it  respects  trade  and  intercourse.  Of 
these  matters  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 
For  the  present  we  may  refer  to  the 
fact  that  from  the  seventeenth  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Japan  extended  no 
further  than  trade  with  the  Chinese  and 
the  Dutch  merchants  in  the  East. 
There  was  an  intermediate  period  in 
which  the  exports  of  the  Japanese  were 
carried  abroad  in  Dutch  vessels.     Such 


JAPANESE  COMMERCE.— Rice  Docks  and  Warehouses.— Drawn  by  Theodore  Weber,  after  a  native  painting. 


capacity  in  the  production  of  rice  is,  or 
at  least  may  be,  double  that  which  is 
requisite  for  the  support  of  the  people. 
Or,  to  state  the  case  differently,  the 
islands  will  be  capable,  with  existing 
resources,  to  support  a  population  at 
least  twice  as  great  as  that  now  existing. 
The  insular  position  of  the  Japanese 
has  impelled  them  strongly  to  the  com- 
mercial life.      No  country 

Beginnings  of  .  i  i    •     -i      ^^  -^ 

the  commercial     m  the  world  IS  better  situ- 
evoiution.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  development  of 

a   vast   and    profitable    interchange    of 
commodities  with  foreign  nations.     The 


articles  as  copper,  lacquer  wares,  porce- 
lains, and  camphor  were  sent  abroad 
in  considerable  quantities  in  foreign 
bottoms  before  Japanese  ships  began  to 
venture  freely  abroad. 

To  the  present  time  such  native  ships 
are  largely  limited  to  the  coa.sting  trade ; 
but    in    the  meantime  the  Expansion  and 
volume  of  exports  has  in-  ^,";;JSe?.°^ 
creased   to   a  flood.      The  change. 
Japanese  are  hungry  for  the  products  of 
other  nations.     They  demand  fabrics  of 
all  kinds — cotton  prints,  calicoes,  woolen 
yarns,    velvets,    blankets,    glass   wares. 
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mirrors,  time-keeping  and  philosophical 
implements,  lamps,  machinery  of  many 
kinds,  boots  and  shoes,  leather  goods, 
soap,  sugar,  flour,  ^vine,  and  beer.  In 
return  for  these  they  send  abroad  at  the 
present  time  large  quantities  of  rice, 
silk,  tea,  camphor,  vegetable  tallow, 
wax,  lacquered  wares,  silkworm's  eggs, 
and  many  other  native  products. 

The  great  market  for  these  goods  has, 

until    recently,    been    China;    but    the 

ports  of  America  and  Eu- 

Openmarkets  of  .  ^ 

Europe  and  rope  now  reccivc  many  ot 
America.  thesc    articles,    and    send 

their  own  products  in  return.  It  has 
thus  come  to  pass  that  the  resources  of 
foreign  commerce  have  been  added  to 
the  native  products  of  Japan,  thus  en- 
larging and  varying  the  character  of  the 
national  life. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  the  present 
connection  to  enlarge  upon  the  sudden 
Favoring  cir-  and  Striking  emergence  of 
cumstances  of      ^]^g  Japanese  from  their  f or- 

Japanese  emer-  J    ^ 

gence.  mer  seclusion  and  obscur- 

ity. We  here  refer  only  to  some  of  the 
antecedent  conditions  of  this  emergence, 
and  of  the  large  activities  displayed  by 
the  Japanese  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tur}%  The  country,  in  the  first  place,  is 
most  favorably  situated  for  such  devel- 
opment. The  relations  of  Japan  to  a 
great  continent  near  by,  and  to  an  in- 
finite ocean  before,  are  well  calculated 
to  make  the  people  adventurous,  ambi- 
tious, and  progressive. 

The  various  natural  resources  of  the 
country  may  well  assist  the  tendencies 
Physical  condi-     of    the    people    toward    a 

tions  incite  to  in.   i  „,-,,„   ,<,, /i    ,^♦-,^..„^  <-:  •     -i* 

tercourseand         ^'^^^'^  ^"^^    energetic    ClVlll- 

progress.  zation.  The  climatc  is  most 

happily  balanced  between  heat  and  cold, 
between  plentiful  rains  and  snows  and 
abundant  sunshine.     The  historical  cir- 


cumstances as  well  as  commercial  enter- 
prise have  within  the  last  fifty  years 
conduced  powerfully  to  bring  the  race 
out  of  its  nebulous  Asiatic  conditions 
into  clearer  light  and  stellar  development. 
The  reactionary  effect  of  foreign  im- 
ports, including  the  importation  of 
ideas  as  well  as  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence and  improvement,  has  also  con- 
duced to  the  same  general  end. 

The  progress  of  the  Japanese  race  is, 
therefore,  not  a  causeless  phenomenon, 
but   it   is   to  be  explained  „ 

^  Ethnic  causes 

by  the  working  of  natural  also  operate  fa- 
laws.  Over  and  beyond  this,  ^°^^  ^* 
however,  we  must  in  this  case,  as  in  all 
others,  make  an  allowance  for  the  oper- 
ation of  those  deep-seated,  occult,  ethnic 
forces  which  in  the  end  determine  so 
great  a  part  of  the  civilized  life  of  man. 
We  now  pass  from  this  cursory  view  of 
the  elementary  conditions,  under  which 
the  Japanese  race  has  reached  its  present 
development,  to  consider  in  the  usual 
order  the  relations  of  the  sexes  and  the 
institutions  that  spring  from  the  domes- 
tic union. 

We  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
remark  upon  the  general  intellectual 
activity  of  the  Japanese.  Generaiintei- 
On  this  everything  maybe  Sir/sf  °' 
said  to  turn  in  deciding  the  ^^^^ 
progressiveness  or  nonprogressiveness 
of  a  given  race.  We  here  consider  the 
fervor  and  energy  of  the  Japanese  mind 
only  in  its  relations  to  industries  and 
the  means  of  subsistence.  The  people 
have  what  may  be  called  the  passion  for 
attacking  nature.  Like  the  men  of  the 
West,  they  look  upon  the  world  as  an 
arena  of  rational  activity;  and  in  get- 
ting out  of  the  world  its  good  gifts  the 
Japanese  are  more  .akin  to  Europeans 
than  to  the  indifferent  hordes  of  Asia. 
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Chaf^tek  CIv.— Sex  and  Society. 


|S  in  the  case  of  nearly 
all  the  nations  of  the 
Orient,  the  Japanese 
have  derived  a  large 
part  of  the  principles 
upon  which  the  sexual 
union  and  family  are 
based  from  the  religious  and  ethical  codes 
which  they  accept  and  profess.  There 
is  a  general  likeness  of  the  domestic  sys- 
tem to  that  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  the 
whole  is  somewhat  determined  by  the 
moral  law,  as  the  same  has  been  deduced 
from  the  teachings  of  the  old  masters  of 
the  Orient. 

Here  in  Japan,  however,  the  influence 
of  the  Semitic  religions  is  at  last  stayed. 

Japanese  break      The     propulsive     pOWer     of 

with  Asiatic         Mohammedanism  eastward 

usages;  polyg- 
amy disallowed,    could    carry   the    doctrines 

of  the  Prophet  no  farther  than  the  shore. 
Japan  breaks  with  the  continental  usages 
on  the  question  of  polygamy.  This 
method  of  marriage  is  disallowed  under 
the  law.  Monogamy  is  the  law  of  the 
state,  and  is  the  only  form  of  legal  union 
recognized  among  the  people.  There 
is,  however,  in  this  particular  a  free 
compromise  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  and  the  terms  of  the  compromise 
are  unhappily  liberal  in  the  direction  of 
sexual  license. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  country  in 
which  the  sexual  instinct  is  so  little  re- 
strained, or  the  violation  of 
those  usages  regarded  as 
so  essential  in  the  West  so 
little  regarded  or  punished,  as  in  Japan. 
Concubinage,  in  a  word,  is  substituted 
for  polygamy.  The  man  may  not  marry 
two  or  more  women  at  once,  but  only 
one.     Her  he  has  to  wife ;  but  if  she  be 


Slight  restraint 
of  the  sexual  in- 
stincts ;  concu- 
binages. 


unfruitful,  or  even  without  the  excuse 
of  this  defect,  another  may  be  taken  as 
a  concubine.  The  emperor  may  thus 
add  tivelve  women  to  his  household. 
Divorce  is  common  and  easy.  If  the 
woman  be  barren  or  disobedient  to  hus- 
band or  mother-in-law,  or  given  to  gos- 
sip, or  be  impure  or  leprous  or  jealous  or 
thieving,  she  may  be  divorced  by  her 
husband.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
allegation  of  these  faults  and  sins  is  gen- 
erally as  effective  as  the  fault  or  sin  itself 
in  securing  the  discharge  of  the  wife 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  marital  bond. 
vSince  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  Western  travelers  and  scholars 
have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  Japanese  society  and  the 
principles    on    which  it    is 

.         Freedom  of  the 

founded.     To  the  surprise  sexes;  usages  of 

r  1      -i.   1  -I  -     J    the  bath  house. 

of  such  it  has  been  noted 
that  the  astonishing  freedom  of  the 
sexes  seems  to  coexist  with  a  large  meas- 
ure of  marital  virtue  and  domestic  hap- 
piness. Some  of  the  usages  of  the  Jap- 
anese have  greatly  surprised  and  shocked 
the  sentiments  of  the  West.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  public  bath  houses,  estab- 
lished in  almost  every  street  of  the  cities, 
were  aforetime  found  to  be  promiscu- 
ously attended  by  both  sexes.  There 
seemed  to  be  in  this  common  bathing  of 
all  no  violation  of  modesty,  no  impro- 
priety or  tendency  to  evil.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  race,  and  attracted  no 
more  attention  than  any  other  common 
and  innocent  usage.  The  married 
women  did  not  attend  the  common 
baths,  but  had  bathing  apartments  of 
their  own.  The  practice  of  promiscu- 
ous bathing  in  the  public  bath  houses 
has  now,  however,  been  interdicted,  and 
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has  in  great  measure  ceased — an  exam- 
ple of  the  striking  influence  of  Western 
thought  upon  the  Japanese,  even  in  such 
deep-seated  elements  of  character  as 
the  national  customs. 

There  has  been  found  among  the  Jap- 
anese socially  an  ancient  and  strongly 
marked  disposition  to  distinguish  mar- 


a  certain  peculiar  and  very  tenacious 
dye,  like  ink,  but  more  nearly  indelible, 
with  which  they  stained  the  teeth  and 
kept  them  of  a  purple-black  color.  This 
was  thought  to  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  wives  and  marriageable  girls. 

This  usage  also  has  yielded    to    the 
pressure  of    Western  opinion ;    but  the 


AN  IMPERIAL  CONSORT.— Court  of  Kioto.— Drawn  by  A.  de  Neuville,  after  a  Japanese  painting. 


ried  from  unmarried  women.  This  dis- 
DiBtinctions  of     tiuction  extended  formerly 

the  married  and     +„     „     ,1,",.;.,;^„     ^r    ii 
nmnarriede«-        ^"^    ^    dl\  ISlon    of   \h&   mar- 

tates  of  women,  riageable  women  from  un- 
marriageable  girls.  The  marital  age 
was  fixed  at  twenty  years.  It  was  the 
usage  of  the  country — not  yet  wholly 
extinguished— to  blacken  the  teeth  of 
married  women  and  of  young  ladies 
over  twenty.     The   Japanese  possessed 


practice  of    painting  the    lips — not  un. 
known    to  Western   beau-  pressure  of 

ties— still  prevails.       Possi-    western  opinion 
^  has-tended  to  re- 

bly  the  growth  of  truer  in-  form  customs, 
stincts  and  sentiments,  independently  of 
foreign  intercourse,  has  tended  to  extin- 
guish such  habits,  manifestly  barbarian 
in  their  origin.  The  custom  of  blacking 
the  teeth  extended  aforetime  to  princes 
and  nobles  of    the  imperial  court,  but 
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these  have  in  recent  years  led  the  re- 
forms \vhich  have  substituted  natural 
and  refined  conditions  for  the  residue  of 
ancient  semibarbarism  and  savagery. 


eyebrows.  This  was  the  distinguishing 
mark  by  which  the  married  lady  was 
known  from  the  maiden.  It  were  a 
shame  for  the  token  of  wedlock  to  be 


-  I  IMJ  HER  LIPS.-Drawn  by  A.  de  NeuviUe,  after  a  water  color  by  .M.  K.i..-,>in. 


Another  custom  of  like  kind  may  be 

M.-    '   -   .     mentioned.      The    old    so- 

dut  u'l     cial  rules  required  that  a 

\\oman   on    being   married 


omitted  !  There  were  also  modifications 
made  in  the  coiffure  of  the  several 
classes  of  women — as  married,  unmar- 
ried, or  widow — whereby  the  one  might 


Should  cither   pluck    out   or   shave  her  !  be  distinguished  from  the   other.     The 
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coiffure  of  the  Japanese  ladies  is  ranked 
as  among-  the  most  elegant  and  ornate 
in  the  world.  The  hair  of  the  women  is 
rich  and  black,  and  is  handled  Avith  the 
greatest  care.  Aluch  time  is  spent  by 
the  ladies  at  their  toilet,  in  arranging 
their  hair,  painting-  their  lips,  and  ad- 
justing the  various  articles  of  their 
elegant  dress.  This  is  said  of  the  better 
classes  who  have  leisure  and  opportunity 
for  indulging  their  natural  dispositions. 


not,  upon  a  certain  indifference  of  the 
Japanese     to    the     importance    of    the 
sexual  relation  in  the  civ-  indifference  of 
ilized  life.     They  seem  to  the  Japanese  to 

■'  the  relations  of 

regard  it  as  a  matter  of  sex. 
small  concern — too  small  to  affect  seri- 
ously the  character  of  either  man  or 
woman.  This  indifference  does  not,  of 
course,  extend  to  the  married  women  of 
the  country.  These  are  subjected  to  as 
severe  a  social  code  as  that  prevalent  in 


"'■W-rC 


'-J/   '.     ^v;  •    /i  ^      ^  ^--  -  V-.. 

FAMILY  SCENE. — Drawn  by  Emile  Bayard,  after  a  native  painting. 


These  social  practices  would  indicate 
a  tendency  and  code  not  very  different 
Approximations  f  rom  thosc  prevalent  among 
tl^toTir...  the  peoples  of  the  West. 
^^^-  It    is    certainly   true    that 

the  Japanese  most  of  all  the  Asiatics 
approximate  those  usages  and  principles 
of  conduct  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  European  and  American  countries. 
In  other  respects,  however,  the  Japanese 
depart  widely  from  the  established  con- 
ditions of  society  in  the  West.  This 
appears  in  the  license  of  both  men  and 
women  to  lead  dissolute  lives  without 
serious  loss  of  character. 

The  distmction   turns,   if  we  mistake 


Europe.  The  married  women  must  be 
not  only  obedient,  but  faithful  beyond 
reproach  or  suspicion.  For  the  rest 
there  is  a  freedom  amounting  virtually 
to  license,  and  yet  to  license  under  law. 
Prostitution  thus  becomes  one  of  the 
legalized  facts  of  Japanese  society. 
This  miserable  estate  ex-  sexuai  license 
ists  openly,  publicly,  law-  ^n^fiawa^nd- 
fully  in  all  the  cities  and,  as  custom, 
a  fact,  throughout  the  country.  The 
striking  circumstance  connected  with  it 
is  the  fact  that  Japanese  usage  makes  it 
respectable,  and  even  seems  to  give  it 
preference  over  other  vsocial  forms. 
The  quarter  inhabited  by  public  women, 
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instead  of  being  in  the  obscure  purlieus 
of  the  cities,  is  in  the  great  thorough- 
fares and  most  elegant  quarters.  The 
residents  of  this  class  are  not  only  sur- 
rcnindcd  with  luxury  and  elegance, 
having  the  best  houses,  the  best  dress, 
and  the  most  sumptuous  style  of  living, 
but  they  are  without  shame  or  reproach 
on  account  of  their  calling.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  those  who  frequent  such 
quarters  of  the  city.  The  whole  is 
under  the  regulation  and  concession  of 
law.  She  who  will  leave  the  quarter 
may  do  so,  and  resume  her  place  in 
society!  The  sentiments  with  which 
such  life  is  regarded  by  both  the  par- 
ticipants and  the  community  at  large  are 
wholly  different  from  those  respecting 
the  like  facts  among  the  Western  peo- 
ples. 

The  education  of  Japanese  girls  has 
constant  regard  to  their  future  duties  as 
wives  and  mothers.  The  women  are  ex- 
pected to  have  the  house- 
Discipline  of 
girls  for  their        liold  in  charge  and  to  bear 

place  in  society.      ..  ■,  ...   ., 

its  cares  and  responsibil- 
ities. It  is  with  this  end  in  view  that  the 
girls  are  sent  to  school  and  taught  those 
arts  and  principles  of  conduct  which  are 
expected  to  be  useful  and  salutary  in 
future  life.  First  of  all,  the  household 
economy  is  taught;  then  music  and 
embroidery,  and  many  other  of  the  small 
fine  arts  in  which  the  Japanese  women 
excel.  All  are  taught  at  least  the  rudi- 
ments of  music.  The  most  popular 
common  instrument  is  the  samisen,  or 
three-stringed  banjo,  and  this  every 
girl  is  expected  to  learn  to  play.  The 
teaching  has  respect,  however,  to  others' 
rather  than  to  her  own  pleasure,  profit, 
or  discipline.  The  woman  in  all  her  re- 
lations is  regarded  as  a  means  to  an  end 
— an  addendum  to  the  life  of  man. 

In    the    Japanese    schools   there   is  a 
large  text-book  called  the  Woman  s  Great 


Study.  The  w^ork  contains  the  code  and 
discipline  of  the  woman's  life,  and  in 
this  the  girl  is  carefully  in-  The  "Woman's 
structed.  There  is  one  Srwhattt""'" 
fundamental  principle  of  teaches, 
conduct,  and  that  is  obedience.  The 
disobedient  girl  or  wife  or  mother  is 
reo-arded  with  disgust  and  universal 
reprobation.  The  Great  Study  indicates 
the  three  kinds  of  obedience  to  which 
woman  in  the  three  stages  of  her  career 
is  expected  to  yield.  First,  as  a  child 
and  maiden,  she  must  be  obedient  to 
her  parents;  secondly,  as  a  wife,  she 
must  obey  her  husband ;  and  thirdly,  in 
widowhood,  should  that  arrive,  she  must 
obey  her  eldest  son.  The  whole  dis- 
cipline of  her  life  thus  turns  upon  the 
matter  of  obedience — the  dependence  of 
her  will.  In  this,  as  much  as  in  chastity 
itself,  consists  her  character.  It  is  by 
obedience  that  she  is  judged,  and  for 
compliance  with  the  code  of  obedience 
she  is  praised  and  honored. . 

It  is  in  this  careful  preparation  and, 
perhaps,  in  this  subordination  of  the 
woman  that  we  find  the  beginnings  of  that 
surprising  code  of  politeness,  deference, 
custom-observins:,  and  law- 

,  .  ,,.,.-  Origin  of  the 

keeping  habit  which  so  code  of  poiite- 
greatly  distinguishes  the 
Japanese  race.  In  fact,  politeness  with 
this  people  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  the 
virtues.  This  no  doubt  begins  with  the 
discipline  of  the  women  for  the  ofiice  of 
wife  and  mother.  That  discipline  ef- 
fected, a  corresponding  disciiDline  is  en- 
forced upon  the  children,  and  if  on 
them,  then  on  the  race. 

It  soon  comes  to  pass  that  the  youth 
under  his  peculiar  instruction  is  led  to 
avoid  nearly  all  forms  of  pouteness  as  an 
vice  and  law-breaking,  not  S^f^SnJsty'of 
indeed  because  they  are  the  people, 
sinful  or  criminal  in  the  sense  that  such 
things  are  so  in  Europe  or  America,  but 
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because  they  are  impolite  !  To  steal  is 
impolite.  To  be  drunken  is  so.  Every 
violation  of  the  social  and  moral  code  is 
heinous,  because  in  the  first  place  it  is 
impolite.  Oliphant,  in  his  Missioii  to 
China  and  Japan,  pointed  out,  as  early  as 
i860,  the  salutary  effects  of  the  home 


clare  that  the  old  Dutch  writers  unite  in 
extolling  the  excellence  of  the  Japanese 
courts  and  the  satisfactory  administra- 
tion of  justice.  "We  can  only,"  says 
Oliphant,  "judge  by  the  results.  As 
locks  and  keys  did  not  exist,  our  rooms 
were  open  to  the  incursions  of  any  of 


A  FAMILY  CHAPEL.— Drawn  by  Emile  Bayard,  after  a  native  painting. 


discipline  of  the  Japanese  upon  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  "  Universal  testimony," 
says  he,  * '  assures  us  that  in  their  do- 
mestic relations  the  men  are  gentle  and 
forbearing,  the  women  obedient  and 
virtuous;  and  in  every  department  of 
crime  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  amount  of  grave  offenses  committed 
against  society  is  less  in  proportion  to 
the  population  than  that  of  other  coun- 
tries."    The  same  author  goes  on  to  de- 

M.— Vol.  4— II 


the  numerous  attendants  who  swarmed 
about  our  lodgings,  and  though  we  left 
the  most  tempting  curiosities  constantly 
displayed,  yet  we  never  had  to  complain 
of  a  single  article  missing,  even  of  the 
most  trifling  value." 

In  many  particulars  of  manners  and 
sentiment      the      Japanese 

-'    ■■■         _         Japanese  notion 

have     points     of    identity  of  modesty  in 

with  the  Chinese  and  other 

continental  Asiatics.    To  this  extent  the 
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former  as  well  as  the  latter  people  are  in 
contrariety  with  the  views  and  customs 
prevalent  in  Western  countries.  One 
of  these  small  aspects  of  life — yet  very 
siomificant — relates  to  the  manner  of 
dressing-  and  the  exposure  of  the  person. 
The  Japanese  women  expose  the  face 
without  reserve,  and  use  much  paint  and 


ing,  in  which  the  lady  goes  abroad  and 
calls  upon  her  acquaintances,  is  consid- 
ered a  shocking  departure  from  the  rules 
of  good  society. 

It  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Japanese  social  estate  to  preserve  the 
family.  To  this  everything  may  be  said 
to  conduce.     There  is,  therefore,  as  little 


JAPANESE  MARRIAGE.-Drawn  by  Crepon,  after  a  native  painting, 


Other  artificialities  as  a  means  of  height- 
ening their  beauty.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  scrupulous  that  the  7icck  shall 
be  well  covered  with  the  dress  to  the 
throat.  The  style  of  dressing-  called 
cf<ro//rU  is  regarded  by  them  with  horror 
for  its  immodesty.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  such  usages  as  dancing  in  public 
with  male  acquaintances.  In  like  man- 
ner such  customs  as  our  system  of  visit- 


as  possible  of  that  marital  evolution 
which  we  have  in  our  countries,  but 
rather  a  system  of  involu-  Method  of  main- 
tion,  by  which  the  parental  Gaining  the  m- 

^  .  ^  tegrityofthe 

home  IS  to  be  maintained  family, 
and  perpetuated.  To  this  end  the  Jap- 
anese son  does  not  depart  and  marry, 
but  brings  his  affianced  rather  to  his 
father's  house.  This  is  the  beginning, 
of  the  end  of  the  father-rule.     The  mar- 
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ried  son  begins  to  be  the  head  of  the 
family.  He.  becomes  the  householder 
and  landlord  instead  of  his  father.  The 
authority  of  the  latter  is  gradually  re- 
laxed and  surrendered  to  the  son.  This 
is  followed,  in  the  next  place,  by  parental 
dependence  on  the  one  side  and  filial 
protection  on  the  other. 


fore  the  marital  age.  The  youth  so 
chosen  passes  out  of  his  own  homestead, 
and  is  incorporated  with  the  family 
whose  daughter  he  is  destined  to  take  to 
wife.  He  is  adopted  by  his  prospective 
father-in-law,  and  takes  his  name.  In 
course  of  time,  when  the  boy  and  girl 
thus  affianced  are  grown  up,  they  assume 


JAPANESE  SCHOOL. .—Drawn  by  Emile  BayarJ,  from  a  native  painting. 


The  ancestral  household  thus  sprouts 
up  green  around  the  roots  of  the  family 
Custom  of  tree,  and  flourishes  by  per- 

peSefulteSe°  P^tual  sccond  growth.     If 

ancestral  name.      ^    SOU    is  Wanting,   then  the 

father  of  a  brotherless  daughter  may 
select  from  the  cadets  or  younger  sons 
of  neighboring  families  a  husband  for 
his  child.     This  may  be  done  long  be- 


marital  relations,  and  the  family  is  per- 
petuated through  the  female  line,  but 
with  the  ancestral  name,  which  the  son- 
in-law  now  bears. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  our  century  the 
ancient    social     usages    in  sufferings  en- 
Japan     were     everywhere  ItltolZt 
prevalent.    These  involved  nese  women, 
many  things  which  were  clearly  the  res- 
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iduc  of  fonner  barbarism  and  ignorance. 
Among  these  we  may  mention  that 
the  hardships  of  motherhood  were  aug- 
mented by  barbarous  customs  and  super- 
stitions rather  than  alleviated  by  scien- 
tific gentleness.  She  who  became  a 
mother  was  almost  tortured  by  the  super- 
stitions of  an  ignorant  midwifer}-.  After 
the  birth  of  her  child  the  mother  was 
fixed  in  a  sitting  posture  by  means  of 
bags  of  rice  put  under  the  arms,  and 
there  for  nine  days  and  nights  she  was 
obliged  to  remain  without  change  of 
position  and  without  sleep;  for  as  nature 
would  give  away  and  sleep  come  on,  the 
sufferer  was  constantly  awaked — a  tor- 
ture which  must  have  entailed  untold 
anguish  on  millions. 

For   a   long  time  the  Japanese  have 

been   zealous  in   matters  of    education. 

This  is  said  of    education 

Zeal  of  the  peo- 
ple in  matters  of  as  they  have  understood  it. 

Within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury a  complete  transformation  has 
swept  over  their  society,  and  this  has 
involved  a  change  of  opinions  and  prac- 
tices in  the  matter  of  education.  The 
Japanese,  however,  have  long  had  public 
primary  schools.  To  these  the  children 
of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ranks  were  sent 
as  soon  as  they  reached  the  proper  age, 
and  there  all  were  educated  together  on 
a  common  plan.  A  writer  in  the  Edm- 
bitrgh  Rcvicii.'  for  1852  already  pointed  out 
the  fundamental  identity  of  the  Japanese 
primary  schools  with  those  of  Prussia. 

At  a  certain  age,  however,  the  attend- 
ants upon  the  primary  schools  "began  to 
sexinthepri-  ^^  Separated,  both  by  sex 
raary  and  upper    and  rank.     The  crirls  were 

schools.  *=• 

put  to  themselves,  and 
henceforth  educated,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  for  their  future  duties  as  wives, 
mothers,  housekeepers.  The  education 
of  boys  of  the  lower  ranks  generally 
ended  with  what  we  should  call  primary 


or  intermediate  instruction.  This  in- 
cluded reading  and  writing,  a  study  of 
storybooks,  the  system  of  calculating 
on  the  abacus,  and  vsuch  geography  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  race  possessed. 
Youth  of  the  higher  rank,  however, 
were  separated  from  the  commonalty, 
and  carefully  instructed  in  such  learning 
as  appertained  to  their  respective  stations 
in  after  life. 

The  discipline  of  the  noble  youth  was 
carried  to  many  subjects  which  were  not 
parts  of  the  common  curric- 

■"■  Discipline  of  the 

ulum.  Their  studies  were  sons  of  the 
"  caviare  to  the  general." 
Throughout  the  whole,  however,  the 
education  was  made  to  have  constant  re- 
spect to  social  and  civil  duties,  and  in 
particular  to  the  obligations  which  the 
youth  of  high  birth  must  assume  on 
coming  to  manhood.  For  such  duties 
nothing  was  omitted  that  might  conduce 
thereto.  All  the  mysteries  of  good 
breeding  were  included,  and  points  of 
etiquette  were  insisted  on  until  the  for- 
mality of  noble  life  became  as  severe  as 
the  rules  of  the  calculus. 

It  was  one  of  the  points  of  this  stern 
and  formal  discipline  to  prepare  every 
young    Japanese    of    high  Dutyofhara- 
birth  for  the  ordeal  of  self-  ^iri  inculcated 

as  a  part  of  po-  . 

destruction.  He  v/as  de-  nte  education, 
liberately  and  carefully  taught  the  prin 
ciples  of  hara-kiri,  or  the  * '  happy  dis- 
patch." He  was  instructed  that  the 
ultimate  sanction  of  self-respect  is  sui- 
cide. If  he  should  be  insulted  he  must 
kill  himself  by  ripping  open  his  abdo- 
men !  All  the  occasions  which  would 
justify  such  self-destruction  as  a  means 
of  preserving  character  were  explained 
and  commented  upon  with  a  painstaking 
such  as  we  should  expect  in  the  case  of 
an  old  English  code  of  laws.  To  obey 
this  rule  of  hara-kiri  was  to  be  honorable 
and    honored.     To  disregard  it  was  to 
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forfeit  nobility  and  rank  and  station, 
and  to  be  subjected  to  corruption  of 
bU)od.  The  descendants  of  him  who 
should  break  the  usage  of  his  country 
were  attainted  I 


"h  n  w  p  -^r  f^  r       l^abits  giving 
nowever,    piacetothe 


new  manners. 


NOBLES  OK  THE  ANCIENT  REGIME. 
Drawn  by  L.  Crepon,  from  a  photograph. 

The  young  Japanese  noble  thus  dis- 
ciplined might  go  forth  into  society. 
There  he  led  a  pleasant  and  formal  life. 
It  was  his  custom  to  make  calls  in  the 
morning  and  distribute  presents  to  his 


friends.     These  he  might  invite  into  a 
party    on    the    water   or   at    his    home. 

vShould  he   fall    in   love,   he    Etiquette  and 

must  run  to  the  lady's  house  ^rthTf  fhf' 
and     signify    his     passion  aristocracy. 

by  leaving  the  bough  of  a  partic- 
ular shrub.  The  young  lady  in 
such  matters  had  her  rights,  and 
might,  if  she  chose,  suffer  her  ad- 
mirer's bough  to  wither  and  die. 
That  was  his  rejection.  But  should 
she  be  pleased  with  the  proposal, 
she  proceeded  to  blacken  her  teeth ; 
that  was  his  acceptance.  Her  eye- 
brows she  might  retain  until  the 
day  of  her  wedding,  when  they 
must  be  plucked  out ! 

We  have  here  spoken  of  condi- 
tions in  Japanese  society  which  pre- 
vailed unimpaired  until  recently. 
Nearly  all  of  these  oid  usages  and 
usages, 

have  now  yielded 
somewhat  to  the  pressure  of  for- 
eign example.  In  nearly  every  de- 
partment of  Japanese  life  the  infec- 
tion of  European  customs  is  noticed 
slowly  working  the  transformation 
of  the  w^hole.  In  the  matter  of 
dress  and  personal  habit,  for  in- 
stance, the  Western  style  en- 
croaches on  the  Oriental.  The 
Japanese  men  are  beginning  to 
_^  affect  the  styles  of  clothing  and  of 
cutting  the  hair  which  prevails  in 
Europe  and  America.  The  inno- 
vation seems  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  men.  The  women  retain  the 
ancient  and  not  inelegant  apparel 
of  former  times,  and  their  coiffure 
is  not  modified  by  foreign  fashions. 
Many  of  the  old  usages,  however,  have 
given  away  in  whole  or  in  part.  Some 
have  been  abolished  by  law,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  ancient  savage 
custom    of    tattooing.       Other    customs 
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have  yielded  to  reason  and  progress. 
In  a  few  instanees,  advantage  and  the 
gains  whieh  come  from  assimilating  the 
manners  of  those  with  whom  the  Jap- 
anese are  associated  have  prevailed. 

It  were  long  to  enumerate  the  habits, 

personal,     social,     and     civil,      of     this 

remarkable     people.       On 

?fTo::ign:"rn"  the     ^vhole,     the    national 

the  Japanese.         -jj^^  -^  ^^^  of         the 

most  interesting  in  all  the  East. 
Though  the  Japanese  number  only 
about  one  tenth  as  many  as  the 
Chinese,  the  Western  peoples  have 
found  themselves  more  interested  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter.  Their 
quick  sympathies  and  eagerness  to 
adopt  as  much  of  the  usage  and  thought 
of  luirope  and  America  as  maybe  ap- 
proved by  their  judgment  have  evoked 
for  them  a  corresponding  interest 
throughout  the  most  civilized  nations 
of  the  world. 

It  is  well  known  that  until  recently 
a  feudal  condition  of  society  prevailed  in 
Feudalism  de-  the  island  empire.  It  was 
stroyedbythe  empire   onlv  in  name. 

revolution  of  f  J 

1868.  We   do  not  speak  here  of 

the  civil  aspects  of  the  case,  but  of  the 
.social  only.  Japanese  society  was  di- 
vided up,  segregated,  localized  to  an  ex- 
tent for  which  we  should  seek  in  vain  in 
ICurope  since  the  fifteenth  century.  Be- 
fore that  period  the  European  condition 
was  very  much  like  that  prevailing  in 
Japan  until  the  revolution  of  1868-69. 

Under  this  feudal  dominion  the  people 
of  the  islands  were   aggregated   around 

Ancient  govern-    the  SO-Callcd    Castlc    townS. 

ro'iTntry'i^y  pro-  ^^^^^^  "^  ^hcsc  was  the  Seat 
vinciaj  daimios.  of  a  daimio,  or  feudal  lord. 
The  lords  were  territorial  nobles,  each 
having  jurisdiction  over  his  town  and 
.surrounding  district.  He  had  in  his  im- 
mediate .service  a  village  of  retainers  and 
serfs.     His  government  was    exacting, 
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and  under  his  rule  the  condition  of  so- 
ciety was  one  of  extreme  hardships. 
This  state  of  affairs  has  now  passed 
away.  The  feudal  vassals  have  become 
townsfolk  and  countrymen  in  the  larger 
sense.  Japan  has  been  imperialized,  and 
the  people  have  passed  through  many 
changes  corresponding  with  the  revolu- 
tion in  government. 

The  social  life  in  the  Japanese  cities 
displays  itself  as  an  aggregation  of  shop- 
keepingand  manufacturing  p^^^.^^,^^ 

households.       The  cities   of    bathing  and  for 

-,    amusements. 

Japan  are  much   hner  and 
cleaner  and  in  every  way  better  suited 
to  human  residence   than  are   those  of 
China.     One  of  the  great  conditions  upon 
which  this   superiority  depends    is    the 
cleanliness  of   all   classes.     Personally, 
the  Japanese  are  clean  to  a  degree  very 
seldom   attained   by  any  other  people. 
They  are  a  race  of  bathers.     The  great- 
est care  is  taken  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  the  bodily  life  by  constant  washings. 
This  is  not  done  for  sanitary  considera- 
tions so  much  as  to  preserve  the  person 
in  a  state  of  cleanness   for   reasons  of 
good  taste  and  pleasure.     The  Japanese 
are  pleasure  seekers  in  a  hundred  ways. 
While  they  are  indefatigable  in  their  in- 
dustries, they  are  devoted  to  amusements 
and  to  everything  that  is  likely  to  bring 
them  pleasurable  sensations.     They  are 
inordinately  fond  of  hot  bathing,  and  in 
disregard  of  the  relaxation  which  it  pro- 
duces,  they  resort  again  and  again  to 
baths  hpated  to  a  degree  hardly  endura- 
ble by  Europeans. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  civil 
life  of  Japan  is  centered    in  the  great 

cities,    these    contain    but  a    The  Japanese  a 

fraction  of  the  whole  popu-  JouSry  lnd\he 
lation.  The  old  agricultural  village. 
life  still  occupies  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people.      It  is  in  the  rural  districts  that 
the  unmodified  society  may  be  best  con- 
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sidered.  This  society,  though  it  exhib- 
its a  great  deal  of  domestic  happiness, 
also  shows  the  hardships  and  sorrows  of 
the  race.     The  villages  of  the  agricul- 


country  we  find  the  humble  abodes  of  the 
peasants  built  here  and  there  in  the  rice- 
fields,  or  on  some  high  ground  near  at 
hand.     Though  the  family  is  as  well  or- 


HUSBANDRY  OF  BAMBOO  GROVES.— Drawn  by  A.  Fagiiet. 


tural    districts,    far   removed    from    the  j 
cities,  are  poor  and  generally  insignifi- 
cant clusters  of  houses,   indicating  the 
meager  resources  and  primitive  life  of 
the  people. 

Passing    from    the    villages    into    the 


ganized  here  as  elsewhere,  the  manner  of 
life  is  hard,  and  the  necessary  conditions 
of  it  difficult  to  maintain.  , 

Manners  ana 

All  classes  are    obliged  to  pursuits  of  the 

labor,    and    labor    always. 

The   women  and   children    go  into  the 
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fields  and  do  common  labor  with  the  men. 
The  resources  of  the  soil  in  many  dis- 
tricts are  scarcely  sufficient  to  support 
tlie  people.  In  such  places  the  peasants 
are  obliged  to  drain  the  rivers  and  de- 
|)opulate  the  woods  in  order  to  eke  out 
an  existence.  Fishing  and  hunting  are 
depended  on  in  many  parts  of  Japan  to 
supply  the  otherwise  deficient  resources 
of  the  humblest  living. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  under 
.such  conditions  of  poverty  and  hardship, 
Hardsh.psofthe  ^vhcre  the  people  cannot 
country  life ;  in-    f^gglv  Cat  the  rice  of  their 

surrection  as  a  ' 

remedy.  own  fields,  and  are  driven 

to  substitute  millet  and  coarse  barley 
for  the  national  food,  discontent  and  in- 
surrection are  common  occurrences. 
The  Japanese  are  a  thinking  race,  and 
wherever    social    distress    presses   upon 


them  beyond  a  certain  measure  of  en- 
durance, they  rise  against  the  oppressors 
and  make  riot  and  war.  This  condition 
was  present  in  many  parts  under  the  old 
feudalism,  now  happily  nearly  extinct; 
but  the  nationalization  of  the  country 
under  the  empire  has  not  sufficed  to 
bring  plenty  and  peace  to  the  poorer 
provinces.  Much  has  been  gained, 
however,  by  the  better  system  of  ad- 
ministration;  the  taxes  have  been  re- 
duced and  equalized,  and  the  method  of 
making  government  grants  to  the  peo- 
ple in  times  of  flood  and  famine  has 
been  adopted.  It  is  circumstances  such 
as  these  that  have  made  the  Japanese  of ' 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  be  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  revolution  of  1868,  to  be 
in  accord  with  its  tendencies,  and  in 
sympathy  with  most  of  its  results. 
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HE  Japanese  language 
has  furnished  an  inter- 
esting study  to  West- 
ern scholars.  Its  clas- 
sification has  been  a 
subject  of  difficulty  and 
dispute.  There  have 
not  been  wanting  those  who  claim  that 
Japanese  is  an  Aryan  tongue,  or  at 
least  that  its  Aryan  affinities  are  dis- 
tinctly discoverable.  Others  contend 
that  it  is  simply  a  linguistic  divergence 
Doubts  respect-  from  the  common  Asiatic 
stem  which  has  for  its  old- 
er developments  Chinese, 
Corean,  and  the  like.  Perhaps  both  of 
the.se  opinions  are  extreme,  and  like 
other  extremes,  are  wanting  in  truth. 

It  is  clear  that  the  language  of  this 
people,  like  the  people  itself,  has  gone 
a  course  of  its  own.      It  is  also  clear  that 


ing  the  place  of 
ih*"  J;ip.'in»?se 
language. 


it  is  not  wholly  an  independent  speech, 
but  has  rather  its  root  and  origin,  geo- 
graphically, in  the  proximate  parts  of 
Asia,  and,  ethnically,  in  the  great  races 
which  have  peopled  those  parts  with 
their  multitudinous  masses. 

The  linguistic  kinship,  however,  be- 
tween Japanese  and  Chinese  has  been 
lost.  By  this  is  meant  that  Different  laws  ot 
the  student  can  not  take  Aryanan^Tu-" 
up  the  two  languages  and  ^anian  tongues, 
discover  their  affinities,  as  he  may  so 
easily  do  in  the  case  of  Italian  and  Por- 
tuguese, or,  with  little  less  difficulty,  in 
the  case  of  Erse  and  Gothic.  But  this 
is  no  more  than  we  should  expect  in  the 
examination  of  languages  such  as  those 
of  Eastern  Asia.  The  uninflected  lan- 
guages do  not  grow  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  grammatical  tongues.  The  latter 
flourish  and  bud  and  send  out  branches 
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Why  the  affinity 
of  Turanian 
languages  is  not 
patent. 


on  this  side  and  on  that,  preserving  the 
radical    identity   of    their    fundamental 
parts.      But  the  progress  of  the  so-called 
Turanian  languages  depends  upon   the 
substitution    of    new  monosyllables    for 
the    old    ones,    and    the 
adoption    of  a    new    cir- 
cumlocution      for       one 
which    has     seemed     no 
longer   to    meet  the    re- 
quirements of  the  race. 

It  is  thus  possible  for 
two  languages  like  those  | 
spoken  by  our  native 
American  races,  or  by 
the  Japanese  and  Co- 
reans ,  to 
have  a  com- 
mon origin, 
and  yet  to  depart  from  i 
each  other  by  substitu- 
tion and  replacement  of 
the  vocabulary,  until  in  a 
comparatively  short  time 

the    affinity    of    the   two 

forms   of    speech  can  be 

■discovered  only  with  dif- 
ficulty.     This  is  true   in 

the  case  of  the  great  lan- 

g'uages  of  Eastern  Asia. 

It     is    entirely    credible 

that,  with  the  geographi- 
cal    separation     of     the 

races     speaking    them — 

though    they   may   have 

had    a     common    ethnic 

and    linguistic     origin — ■ 

the  languages  in  question 

should  diverge  so  greatly 

as  to   lead  to   the   suspicion  that   there 

is  no  kinship  between  them. 

Japanese  is  clearly  a  Mongolian  lan- 

ProgressofJap-   guagc.     Its  Asiatic  attach- 

anese  toward       mcuts  havc  not  been  clearly 

the  polysyllabic 

stage.  determined.    One  thing  is 

evident,  and  that  is  that  the  language 


has  proceeded  further  toward  polysyl- 
labic development  before  its  arrestment 
and  fixation  in  literary  forms  than  has 
any  other  speech  of  Eastern  Asia. 
Though  Japanese  consists  originally  of 
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syllables  very  simple  in  character,  be- 
ginning in  nearly  every  case  with  con- 
sonantal and  ending  with  vowel  sounds, 
linguistic  growth  has  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  combine  many  of  these  into  poly- 
syllables having  the  form  of  European 
words.     At  the  same  time  there  is  more 
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of  the  radical  sense  of  each  syllable  re- 
tained than  is  the  case  in  the  Aryan  lan- 
guages. The  body  of  Japanese  remains, 
however,  monosyllabic,  and  agglutina- 
tion, as  a  method  of  forming  idioms  and 
sentences,  has  by  no  means  been  replaced 
with  grammar.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  the  language  stands  midway  in  de- 
velopment between  the  tongues  of  the 
East  and  those  of  the  West. 


^J:  ^~'  ^'   ^  ^'  ■-'^ 
(.-^ .  ^  77.  ^  r  ' 


iicCi 


INSCRIBKI)    ItKLL   Ul     KluTU. 
l)rawn  by  H.  Catcnacci,  .nftcr  a  Japanese  sketch. 

Japanese  as  it  now  presents  itself  to 
the  learner  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
Difficulties  in       ^^^^'^^^^^  ^^i  the  world.     It 

th«  acquirement    is    well     calculated    tO    COU- 
of  the  language,      r  ,  ,         ,  . 

tu.se  and  perplex  him  until 
he  despairs  of  its  mastery.  Like  Chinese, 
it  comes  to  him  in  double  guise.  There 
are  a  spoken  and  a  written  language.  The 
two  are  not  the  same,  and  vet  thcv  are 


the  same  in  some  parts.  He  must  learn 
both.  In  learning  the  spoken  language 
he  must  trust  his  ear  and  the  oral  utter- 
ance of  his  teacher.  In  learning  the 
written  language  he  must  familiarize 
himself  not  only  wdth  the  character  of 
the  Japanese,  but  also  with  a  great  part 
of  the  Chinese  writing.  The  latter  long- 
ago  was  adopted,  in  part  at  least,  as  the 
vehicle  for  writing  Japanese,  just  as 
many  of  the  Teutonic  nations  have 
adopted  in  whole  or  in  part  the  Roman 
alphabet.  But  we  must  remember  that- 
written  Chinese  is  not  alphabetical,  but 
that  it  consists  of  a  syllabary  extending" 
into  idiographic  and'  pictorial  symbols. 
The  more  the  learner  attempts  to  realize 
and  understand  these  distracting  facts, 
the  more  is  he  overwhelmed  with  the 
difficulties  before  him. 

First"  of  all,  then,  we  have  spoken 
Japanese.  It  consists  of  single  syllables, 
and  sounds,  nearly  all  intro- 

Elements  of 

duced  With  a  consonant  and  spoken  japa- 
ending  open,  used  either 
singly  as  monosyllables  or  combined  into 
words  of  polysyllabic  character.  This 
spoken  language  is  the  one  which  seems 
to  have  so  little  linguistic  affinity  with 
the  tongues  of  continental  A.sia.  The 
oral  speech  has  for  its  classified  parts 
nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  ad- 
verbs, prepositions,  conjunctions,  inter- 
jections, and  particles.  That  is,  it  has 
words  which  perform  the  offices  of  what 
in  English  and  all  Western  languages 
we  call  the  parts  of  speech. 

In  the  Western  languages,  however, 
there  is  nearly  always  something  to  in- 
dicate   in    the    form    of   the    Grammatical 

word  the  part  of  speech  to  ?ongl'eTc"m-''' 
which  it  belongs.  This  is  pared, 
true  particularly  of  the  great  literary 
languages  of  the  classical  ages.  It  is 
much  less  true  of  our  modern  language. 
It  is  least  of  all  true  of  English,  which,. 
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\>j  the  process  of  linguistic  deterioration, 
has  become  virtually  a  grammarless 
tongue.  That  is  the  definition  also  of 
Japanese.     We  should  look  in  vain  in 


On  the  contrary,  we  find  in  Japanese 
only  uninflected  parts  standing  rigidly 
in  their  original  forms  and  dependent 
for  their  sense  upon  position   and  idio- 


JAPANESE  SCRIBE  PRODUCING  BOOK-ROLL.— Drawn  by  A.  de  Neuvillc,  from  ;i  sketch. 


the  language  for  those  forms  of  words, 
those  inflections  and  changes,  which  mark 
the  gender,  number,  and  case  of  nouns, 
the  comparison  of  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs, and  the  mood  and  tense  of  verbs. 


matic  combination.     Nevertheless,    the 
scholars  have  to  a  certain  ^  ^    ^. 

Inflection  and 

extent  invented  methods  of  position  as  de- 

T .         .       .  .  1  termlnlng  sense. 

discriminating  truly  gram- 
matical relations.     While,  for  instance. 
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there  is  no  gender  in  their  nouns  and 
pronouns,  the  Japanese  have,  to  a  limited 
deg-ree,  formed  a  gender  by  prefixing  to 
n«)uns  o  or  on  for  masculine,  and  inc  or 
nun  for  feminine.  But  these  devices  are 
of  very  limited  application,  and  the  lan- 
guage in  its  entirety  may  be  regarded  as 
a  grammarless  variety  of  speech. 

The  first  thing  which  meets  us  in  con- 
sidering the  \vi-itten  language  of  the 
Written  japa-  Japanese  is  its  greater  clas- 
nese  of  older  de-  ^^^^jsm.     The  forms  of  Writ- 

velopment  than 

the  spoken.  jng  are  more  ancient  and 

classical  than  the  colloquial  language  of 
common  speech.  The  written  language 
is  an  archaic  curiosity,  having  its  origin 
as  far  back  at  least  as  the  third  century 
of  our  era.  At  that  time  the  Chinese 
classics  were  introduced  into  Japan  and 
became  the  basis  of  learned  study. 
This  brought  with  it  the  Chinese  writ- 
ing. The  characters  became  familiar  to 
Japanese  scholars,  and  they  adopted 
them  much  as  Anglo-Saxon  monks  of 
our  seventh  century  adopted  the  alpha- 
bet of  Rome.  In  this  manner  Japanese 
came  to  be  written  in  the  difficult  and 
complex  Chinese  characters. 

But  the  evolution  did  not  stop  wath 
this  stage.  The  Japanese,  in  order  to 
TT    ,  ♦■      c.^     complete    the  written    ex- 

E  volution  of  the  ^, 

pression  of  their  language, 
proceeded  to  invent  for 
them.selves.  They  still  retained,  how- 
ever, a  large  percentage  of  Chinese  char- 
acters. These  they  began  to  modify  and 
adapt  to  new  offices.  The  characters  were 
used  becau.se  in  many  cases  they  ex- 
pressed syllabic  sounds  of  constant  re- 
currence in  Japanese.  A  composite 
.style  of  writing  was  thus  at  length  pro- 
duced, the  understanding  of  which  in 
its  details  is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks 
imposed  on  the  student  of  language. 

The  Japanese  alphabet,  or  more  prop- 
erly,  syllabary,    which    they  call   kana, 


■written  lan- 
guage. 


consists  of  forty-seven  characters,  repre- 
senting vocables.  This  is  the  primary 
constitution  of  the  system,  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
and,  as  will  be  seen,  it  andthesyUa- 
proceeds  but  little  beyond  ^^^' 
the  numerical  limits  of  a  true  alphabet. 
The  sounds  as  written  in  English  char- 
acters are  as  follows :  /,  ro,  ha,  ni,  ho^ 
he,  to,  chi,  ri,  nu,  ru,  ivo,  %va,  ka,  yo,  ta, 
re,  so,  ts7i,  ne,  na,  ra,  via,  yu,  i,  no,  o,  ku, 
ya,  ma,  ke,  fii,  ko,  ye,  te,  a,  sa,  ki,  yu, 
me,  mi,  shi,  ye,  hi,  mo,  se,  su.  In  cases 
where  the  foregoing  syllables,  or  sounds, 
are  repeated,  one  is  for  the  long  and  the 
other  for  the  short  sound  of  the  vowel. 
To  this  primary  alphabet,  however,  the 
Japanese  writers  began  to  add  until  the 
number  of  vocables  represented  in  the 
syllabary  is  at  present  seventy-two. 
Out  of  these  fundamental  parts  the 
written  language  is  elaborated. 

In  writing  Japanese  a  character  is  as- 
signed to  each  of  the  syllables,  or  sounds, 
as  above.  Each,  of  these  characters  may 
be  written  in  two    forms. 

1-1  Relation  of  char- 
The  first  of  these,  which,  acters  to  sounds 
,1        T  11    7     J     7  and -words. 

the  Japanese  call  katakana, 
is  what  we  would  define  as  print,  while 
'(h.QVL  Jiiragana  \s,  our  script.  In  writing 
the  Western  languages  it  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  print  them,  but  to  write 
them  in  the  cursive  or  running 
hand;  but  in  the  East,  except  for 
business,  correspondence,  etc.,  the  kata- 
kana, or  printed  method,  is  preferred. 
This  is  true  particularly  in  the  composi- 
tion of  books.  It  is  regarded  as  classi- 
cal to  write  in  the  square  character, 
which  is  virtually  the  same  as  that  em- 
ployed in  printing. 

The  Japanese  writing  is  thus  a  pot- 
pourri of  odds  and  ends  gathered  from 
several  sources  and  thrown 
together  in  a  manner  ut-  ing  a  melange  of 
terly  confusing.      On    the  °^^*«"^i^- 
whole.  Chinese  characters  predominate; 
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but  they  are  used  for  an  office  different 
from  the  original.  Characters  of  this 
kind,  whether  whole  or  fragmentary, 
have  lost  almost  entirely  the  original 
idiographic  and  pictorial  force  which 
they  ha\-e  in  Chinese,  and  have  become 
the  symbols  for  the  expression  of  the 
vocables  of  the  Japanese  syllabary.  To 
these  fragments  the  Japanese  modifica- 
tions are  added.  Those  characters, 
which  are  strictly  Japanese,  are  inserted 
independcntlv    with    the    Chinese    and 


the  odd  facts  brought  out  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  such  writing  is  the  production  of 
dictionaries,  in  which  the  full  written 
characters,  including  the  Chinese,  are 
explained  and  interpreted  in  the  simpler 
forms  of  writing. 

It   is   not   needed   in    this    sketch   to 
enter  into  the  tedious  technical  details 

of     the     Japanese     writing.    Learning  seri- 

By  it  the  intelligence  of  the  °Jte^1X;s- 
country    and    its    learning  tem  of  writing, 
are    serionslv    impeded.     The    national 


A  POET  CO-MPOSING. —  Drawn  by  L.  Crepon,  after  a  Japanese  painting. 


with  compound  characters.  All  of  this 
has  to  be  mastered  before  the  current 
writing  of  Japanese  can  be  practiced 
with  elegance  and  effect. 

Such  are  the  difficulties  of  obtainino- 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  this  anoma- 
lous system  that  reading  and  writing  are 
The  classical        beyond  the  reach  of  a  large 

system  beyond       .^, ^„ ,•  r ,-, 

the  reach  of  the  proportion  of  the  peasantry. 
peasantry.  This  is   said   of  the    Chi- 

nese part  of  the  characters.  The  peas- 
ants are  able  to  write  katakana  for  many 
simple  purpo.ses  when  they  are  not  able 
to  employ  the  classical  system.     One  of 


thought  has  found  some  vent  on  the 
side  of  the  Japanese  characters ;  but  the 
Chinese  element  in  the  writing  of  the 
language  is  so  rigid  as  to  afford  no 
opportunity  for  the  expression  of  new 
ideas  and  the  development  of  new 
literary  forms.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  Japanese  of  highest  intelli- 
gence are  greatly  discontented  with 
their  speech,  and  especially  with  its 
written  forms. 

The  question  has  been  once  and  again 
discussed  by  the  imperial  government 
of    abandoning    the    whole    language. 
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writing  and  all,  and  of  substituting; 
Project  of  sub-  therefor  some  strong,  ex- 
stitutingthe        pansible,   and    capacious 

English  alpha-        -t  '  ^  _ 

bet  in  Japanese,  language,  like  Englisli. 
Others  have  proposed    what   has    been 


it  is  not  impossible  that  the  near  future 
will  see  the  rejection  by  the  Japanese  of 
the  system  of  writing  with  which  they 
are  so  greatly  hampered,  and  the  substi- 
tution therefor  of  the  Roman  characters. 


SINGING  NATIONAL  BALLADS.— Drawn  by  A.  de  Neuville,  from  a  photograph. 


facetiously  called  ' '  Japanning  the  Eng- 
lish language!"  This  signifies  the 
adoption  of  English  alphabetical  writ- 
ing for  the  Japanese  tongue — preserving 
the  language,  but  writing  it  in  English 
letters.  Such  a  proceeding  would  be  a 
great  step  in  the   forward   march,   and 

M.— Vol.  4—12 


To  Japan  the  epoch  of  printing  has 
come,  and  as  a  result  of  it  a  vast  multi- 
plication  of   books.      This  , . 

^  ,  Literature  a 

includes    the  old  classics  of    fashion ;  old  Jap- 
,  1-  anese  classics. 

the  race  as  well   as   more 
recent  productions.     Literature  has  be- 
come one  of  the  fashions  of  the  people, 
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and  they  are  rapidly  learning  of  their 
own  history  and  standing  in  the  world. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  ancient  manu- 
script records  of  Japan,  known  as  the 
Book  of  Ancient  Matters,  has  been  brought 
to  public  attention,  and  out  of  it  Western 
scholars  have  learned  much  of  the  prim- 
itive history  of  the  country  and  people. 
The  chronicles  of  the  race  reach  back 
to  the  seventh  century  of  our  era,  and 
include  traditions  of  a  vastly  older 
epoch.  A  second  historical  work,  be- 
longing to  the  eighth  century,  is  called 
the  Japanese  Reeord,  and  in  this  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  the  Chinese  in 
that  age  is  discoverable.  In  the  later 
centuries  the  Japanese  historians  have 
been  busy,  and  though'  their  writings 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  annals  and 
chronicles,  not  rising  to  the  level  of  phil- 
osophical history,  they  nevertheless  con- 
tain the  substance  of  the  real  history 
that  shall  be  hereafter. 

The  Japanese  poetry  is  voluminous 
and  of  a  fair  order  of  merit.     It  dates 

Character  and         ^^^"^    ^^^     eighth     CCUtury, 

construction  of    and  has  bccu  cultivated  in 

native  poems.  n    .1        ■    .  t    , 

all  the  intermediate  ages. 
Poetical  composition  has  been  affected 
by  princes  and  emperors.  Collections  of 
poems  are  numerous,  and  these,  like  the 
histories,  have  recently  passed  out  of  the 
manuscript  into  the  printed  form.  Most 
of  the  Japanese  poetry  is  composed  of  a 
kind  of  five-line  stanza,  called  uta.  The 
verses  are  arranged  in  lines  of  five  and 
seven  syllables,  and  are  generally  with- 
out rhyme. 

The  subject-matter  of  such  poems  is  al- 
most wh(  )lly  lyrical  in  character.  No  great 
epics  or  didactic  poems  have  as  yet  been 
produced.  The  .songs  of  the  race  are  of 
love  and  adventure  and  war.  It  is  one 
of  the  .strange  customs  of  the  poetically 
inclined  to  commemorate  their  own 
suicide  with  poems  for  the  occasion. 


The  Japanese  have  always  been  curious! 
to  know  the  geographical  character  of 
their  country,  and  its  rela-  interest  of  the 
tions  with  other  countries  ^XMcaUrlat-- 
and  the  surrounding  seas.  ises. 
This  has  led  to  many  publications  on 
geographical  topics.  It  is  one  of  the 
passions  of  Japanese  writers  to  compose 
itineraries  and  guidebooks,  with-  maps 
and  illustrations,  designed  to  inform  the 
reader  of  the  character  of  the  country. 
These  works  descend  to  minute  particu- 
lars of  the  natural  landscape  and  the 
works  of  man.  The  descriptions  are 
touched  with  fancy  and  bits  of  fiction 
well  calculated  to  enhance  the  interest  of 
the  reader  who,  in  the  perusal,  if  he  be 
English  or  American,  may  well  be  re- 
minded of  old  Michael  Drayton's  Poly- 
Olbion.  No  other  people  of  Central  or 
Eastern  Asia  has  shown  so  much  pains- 
taking, ingenuity,  and  industry  as  have 
the  Japanese  in  making  a  knowledge  of 
their  country,  its  cities,  highw^ays,  vil- 
lages,  rivers,  plains,  and  the  like,  ac-. 
cessible  to  the  readers  of  books. 

In  recent  times  fiction    in  prose  has 
become    one    of    the    leading   forms    of 
Japanese  culture.    The  ev- 
olution in  this  direction  has   Evolution  of  fic- 
tion m  prose. 

been  of  a  kind  to  justify 
the  praise  of  critics.  The  Japanese  ro- 
mances and  novels  are  done  with  much 
skill  in  the  selection  of  subject-matter 
and  the  formation  of  the  plot.  In  many 
instances  a  historical  basis  is  used,  after 
the  manner  so  successful  in  English  and 
French  literature.  The  revolutions  of 
Japan,  her  civil  wars  and  rapid  trans- 
formations of  political  society,  have  fur- 
nished a  vast  material  for  such  writings. 
To  these  we  should  add  the  fairy  stories 
and  small  tales  which  constitute  a  con- 
siderable fraction  of  the  current  reading 
of  the  people. 

The  drama  also  must  be  considered, 
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though  the  latter  is  yet  in  the  primary 

stages  of  development.    It  is  what  we  may 

call  pre-Shakespearean    in 

Cultivation  of  ^  ^ 

the  drama ;  the     character.      1  he  Japanese 

Japanese  stage.     ^^^     egrcgiously     delighted 

with  theatrical  plays  and  all  spectacular 
exhibitions.  No  amusement  is  more  es- 
teemed than  that  of  the  playhouse.    Nor 


ture.  Within  the  memory  of  men  the 
few  periodical  publications  in  Japan  were 
the  preserves  and  luxury  of  the  princes 
and  the  rich.  Now  the  newspaper  is  ev- 
erywhere. Those  of  Tokio  and  Kioto  are 
of  a  high  order  of  ability.  The  govern- 
ment has  its  organ,  and  political  jostling 
begins  to  appear.     The  latter  character- 


JAPANESE  THEATER— BEFORE  THE  CURTAIN.— Drawn  by  L.  Crepon,  from  a  painting 


can  it  be  doubted  that  this  national 
passion  for  dramatical  representations 
will  soon  lead  to  the  production  of  plays 
of  a  high  order  of  merit. 

Japan  and  the  Japanese  have  been  rap- 
idly modernized.    Since  the  revolution  of 
1868   everything  has  gone 

Rapid  develop-  -         .        . 

ment  of  period-     mto  ferment  and  agitation. 

ical  literature.         ^tm   •  •  i-  •  j.-l 

This     IS     shown     m     the 
rapid  development  of    periodical  litera- 


istic,  however,  takes  the  shape  of  the  ad- 
vocacy of  reform  or  opposition  thereto. 
The  partisan  epoch  has  fortunately  not 
yet  arrived. 

The  Japanese  newspapers  are  printed 
with  movable  types,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  the  Chinese  or  classical  characters. 
A  few,  addressed  more  directly  to  the  peo- 
ple, are  published  in,  kana  or  common 
characters.     Pictorial  representation  is  a 


" 
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feature  of  most  of  the  newspapers,  as  well 
as  of  story  books,  child  books,  and  the  like. 
The  cuts  are  coarsely  done,  and  the  draw- 
ing is  many  times  incorrect ;  but  as  was 
said  by  John  Skelton  long  ago  of  his  own 
ragged  verse : 

"  If  ye  take  well  therewith 
It  hath  in  it  some  pith." 

The  Japanese  journals  have  their  de- 
partments of  political  intelligence   and 


sight  and  censorship  of  the  government. 
The  empire  does  not  as  yet  trust  its  sub- 
jects to  the  extent  of   free-   Drawbacks  to 

ingthe  press.  The  imperial  ^^^E^^"^ 
system  has  such  favor  that  sorship. 
it  might  not  fear  attack  so  far  as  itself  is 
concerned,  but  the  policies  of  the  empire 
are  not  always  approved.  To  have  its 
policy  traversed  and  denounced  is  more 
than  the  sensitive  new  order  is  as  yet  able 


GYMNASTS  OF  KIOTO.— Drawn  by  L.  Crepon,  after  a  sketch. 


civil  affairs,  general  articles,  news,  etc., 
followed  on  the  last  page  with  advertise- 
ments. As  yet  there  are  only  the  begin- 
ning's of  that  magazine  and  critical  litera- 
ture  which  occupies  so  large  a  place  in  the 
higher  thought  of  the  civilized  nations. 
•  The  great  drawback  to  the  progress  of 
journalism  in  Japan  is  doubtless  the  over- 


to  bear.  So  the  censorship  is  severe. 
He  who  will  start  a  new  journal  must 
apply  to  the  authorities  for  the  privilege 
of  doing  so,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
pledges  of  conformity  to  the  press  laws. 
These  are  binding  and  rigorous.  He 
who  violates  them  may  expect  immediate 
prosecution,  extending,  if  the  violation 
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be  at  all  aggravating  to  the  existing  or- 
der, to  the  confiscation  of  his  paper  and 
the  imprisonment  of  himself. 

Under  these  regulations  Japanese  jour- 
nalists fretgreatlv,  but  thus 

Chafing  of  ed-  f  -  ^ 

itoriai  craft ;  fie-  far  witliout  avail.    i  he  de- 

tionasacovert.     ^.^^    ^^    publish    what    they 

please   and   be  amenable  therefor  only 


liability.  They  invent  another  unknown 
island  country  in  which  affairs  are  so  and 
so.  These  affairs  they  then  go  on  to  dis- 
cuss with  not  a  little  wit  and  sarcasm. 
The  reader  knows  that  Japan  is  meant, 
and  so  do  the  officers ;  but  the  fiction 
saves  the  authors  of  the  ruse  from  arrest 
and  fine.     The  Japanese  mind  takes  de- 


I'kOKtSSOK  IN  UMVERSrrV  OF  YK DO.-Drawn  by  A.  de  Neuville,  fn.m  a  photograph 


to  the  general  statutes  for  libel  and 
the  like  is  very  strong,  and  many  devices 
arc  adopted  to  reach  the  coveted  freedom, 
at  least  in  effect.  Periodical  writers  man- 
age to  convey  contraband  opinions  with- 
out incurring  the  penalty.  They  are 
wary  and  adroit.  Many  of  them  adopt 
the  expedient  of  a  fiction  to  cover  their 


light  in  this  kind  of  work.  The  humor 
and  effectiveness  of  it  are  very  gratifying. 
Ultimately,  no  doubt,  a  larger  freedom 
will  be  attained,  and  with  it,  perhaps,  the 
license,  falsehood,  and  scurrility  which 
have  unfortunately  attended  the  free 
press  of  America  and  parts  of  Europe. 
The  recent  activity  and  acuteness  of 
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the  Japanese  mind  presages  an  early  and 
perhaps  a  remarkable  literary  develop- 
Promise  of  liter-   ment.       For   the    present, 

ary  emergence;  ^^i  imagination  of  the 
English  transla-  *=> 

tions.  authors    and    compilers    is 

smitten  with  the  recognized  excellence 
of  foreign  models.  The  present  is  an 
epoch  of  translations  and  imitation. 
Discovering  the  vast  productiveness  of 
the  Western  mind  and  the  practical  and 
ideal  value  of  its  products,  the  Japanese 
have  become  anxious  to  gather  foreign 
wealth.     This  has  involved  the  tempo- 


rary neglect  of  the  native  mind.  Many 
English  classics,  such  as  Mill's  Essay  on 
Liberty,  have  been  done  into  Japanese 
and  have  been  bought  by  the  thousand. 
If  we  mistake  not,  a  reaction  against 
this  foreign  quest  will  presently  take 
place,  and  the  genius  of  the  Japanese 
return  to  its  native  activities.  Then 
may  m'c  expect  the  normal  literary  de- 
velopment of  the  race  to  go  forward 
under  the  laws  of  natural  development 
to  leafage,  efflorescence,  and  abundant 
bearing  of  fruit. 
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N  the  application  of  in- 
dustry and  a  large 
measure  of  skill  to  the 
practical  tasks  of  liv- 
ing, the  Japanese  are 
among  the  foremost  of 
all  the  peoples.  Like 
nearly  all  the  Asiatics,  their  skill  has 
lain  in  the  direction  of  handicraft  rather 
than  in  the  use  of  machinery.  Great  is 
the  expertness  of  the  Japanese  hand  in 
the  application  of  the  owner's  thought 
to  material  substances,  and  the  products 
of  his  industry  in  every  department  attest 
his  success  as  a  workman. 

The  industries  of  a  people  must,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  relate  first  of  all 
f  he  industrial      to  the  mcans  of  subsistcuce 

^fe  determined  ^^  ^^^  mcthods  of  gather- 
by  environment ;  o 

fishing  habits.  ing  the  Same  from  the  earth 
and  the  sea.  It  is  thus  that  the  environ- 
ment determines  the  fundamental  activ- 
ities of  every  race  of  men.  The  progen- 
itors of  a  given  people — they  who  begin 
the  plantations  of  the  civilized  life  on 
continent  or  in  island — must  look  around 
them  and  rationally  avail  themselves  of 
the  suggestions  of  the  natural  world.     It 


was  thus  that  the  primitive  Japanese  be- 
came fishermen  and  boatmen  and  water- 
men, as  well  as  islanders,  farmers,  and 
builders  of  villages.  The  original  im- 
press of  the  fishing  habit  has  remained 
on  the  people  to  the  present  time,  and 
the  fishing  interests  of  Japan  have  con- 
tinued an  important  factor  in  the  main- 
tenance of  life,  both  by  the  imm.ediate 
supply  of  food  and  by  the  increment 
which  the  pursuit  makes  to  commerce. 

One  of  the  features  of  industrial  life 
whereby  the  Japanese  are  so  strongly 
discriminated  from  the  Chi-  invention,  imi- 
nese  is  the  adaptive  skill  *S;?;5^^i, 
of  the  former.  There  are  artisanship. 
three  processes  by  w^hich  one  people  may 
secure  the  arts  and  industries  of  another : 
by  invention,  by  imitation,  by  adaptation. 
The  artisan  of  one  race  may  invent  the 
apparatus  which  another  has  produced. 
He  may  imitate  the  processes  by  which 
industrial  results  are  produced  by  others. 
He  may  adapt,  by  understanding  and 
skill,  the  same  apparatus  and  appliances 
which  he  sees  others  employing.  It  is 
in  the  latter  particular  that  the  Japanese* 
have  so  much  distinguished  themselves. 
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Since  the  middle  of  the  century  they 
have,  so  to  speak,  caught  at  every  fea- 
ture of  the  more  improved  forms  of  civ- 
ilization. They  have  not  attempted 
simply  to  imitate  results,  but  to  under- 
stand and  adapt  the  improvements 
which  they  have  found  among  other 
peoples  in  their  intercourse. 
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the   race.     It   is 
Chinaman  to 


a 


in  the  constitution  of 
almost  impossible  for 
understand  a  piece  of 
stands  before  it  dazed, 
ous  enough  to  acquire 
the  intricacies  of  parts 
of  applying  force. 

In  these  particulars  the  Japanese  are 


machinery.     He 

He  is  not  curi- 

a   knowledge  of 

and  the  methods 


iloHlNG  UV    iUKCU  LIGHT  IX    THE  L!AV  OF  \EDO.— Drawn  by  A.  de  Neuville,  after  a  native  sketch. 


It  is   in    this   very   respect   that    the 

Chinese  have  so  markedly  failed.     The 

^    .        Chinese     artisan     imitates 

Reasons  for  in- 
dustrial failure     the  industrial  results  which 

of  the  Chinese.       ,         ^      -       . 

he  hnds  m  other  nations, 
but  he  understands  nothing.  He  does 
the  same  acts  which  he  sees  others  per- 
form, but  it  is  without  knowledge.  The 
ridiculous  results  which  frequently  fol- 
low the  misdirected  application  of  Chi- 
nese labor  is  traceable  to  this  peculiarity 


exactly  the  opposite.     They  are  curious 
to  know.     They  are  quick  Japanese  sue- 
to  discover.     They  investi-  Z7S^tlZl 
gate  and  discern  the  rela-  ^io"- 
tions  of  things,  anc*  ^re  anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  mechanics  and  arts  of 
other  nations.     This  does  not  extend  to 
a   reckless    renunciation    of    their  own 
skill  in  handicraft  and    success  in   the 
native    indtistrial   arts,  but   only   to  an. 
anxiety  to  know  the  best  and  to  use  it 
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In  architecture  the  Japanese  have  not 

risen  to  the  first  rank.     Their  abilities 

as  builders  have  been  sur- 

Moderate  sue- 

cess  in  architec-  passcd  by  many  ot  the  peo- 
^^^^'  pies  ancient  and  modern. 

This  is  due,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  esteem  building-  of 
so  great  importance  as  many  other  na- 


One  of  the  principal  instances  of  such 
building    is    found     in     the     Japanese 
bridges.      Perhaps  the  native  architects 
have  in  these  risen  to  the  The  bridge  the 
height   of    their    abilities.  ^^^^Z^. 
Wherever  the  demands  of  t^'^e. 
society    have     required     bridges     over 
rivers,  and  the  like,  there  they  will  be 


HOUSE  BUILDING  AT  YOKOHAMA.— Drawn  by  L.  Crepon,  after  a  photograph. 


tions  have  done.  They  look  to  practical 
uses,  and  do  not  greatly  care  to  rear 
mere  architectural  monuments.  The 
more  important  buildings  in  the  Japa- 
nese cities  have  especial  respect  to  their 
use.  Visible  effects  are  not  much 
sought  after  or  desired.  Wherever 
utility,  however,  has  demanded  struc- 
ture, we  find  it,  if  not  of  the  very  high- 
est order,  at  least  of  a  high  measure  of 
excellence  and  beaut  v. 


found,  and  the  structure  is  admirable. 
In  Tokio  examples  of  such  building  are 
found  in  its  best  estate.  The  river 
Sumida,  or  Ogava,  runs  through  the 
midst  of  the  city,  and  divides  it  into 
separate  districts.  This  stream  the  Jap- 
anese designate  as  the  Great  river,  and 
it  is  bridged  across  in  many  places. 
The  work  is  done  so  well  and  ornately 
that  the  traveler  standing  upon  one  of 
these  structures,  glancing  up  and  down 
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the  river,  might  imagine  himself  on  one 
of  the  superb  bridges  of  the  Seine.  In 
other  of  the  Japanese  cities  the  streams 
or  canals  require  such  thoroughfares, 
and  fine  bridges  have  answered  the  de- 
mand. Such  structures  compare  favora- 
bly with  the  best  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica.    Though  not  so  grand  in   extent, 


each  of  which  a  daimio,  or  territorial 
lord,  held  sway.  As  a  rule,  he  estab- 
lished for  himself  a  local  capital.  He 
had  his  country  town,  and  near  this,  in 
some  strongly  defensible  situation,  he 
had  his  fortress  and  castle.  These  were 
built  as  military  strongholds. 

The  castles  of  the  feudal  lords  dotted 


UKIUGE  AND  HOUSES  (ISLE  OF  KlOSKO) 

they  have  much  of  the  architectural 
solidity  and  excellence  which  we  find  in 
the  bridges  of  the  West. 

After   these   the   heaviest   and    most 
substantial  building  done  by  the  people 

Architectural         ^'^    ^^^^    ^^    ^^^i^   old    Castle 

features  of  the      towns.    The  name  of  these 

old  castle  towTis.  - 

was  legion.  Old  Japan 
was  essentially  feudal.  It  was  divided 
up  int(j  estates  and  small  counties,  over 


. — Drawn  by  Eugene  Ciceri,  from  a  photograph. 

the  country.  Rising  ground  overlook- 
ing the  feudal  metropolis  was  selected, 
and  from  that  superior  situation  the  cas- 
tle rose.  It  was  built  in  the  form  of  a 
tower,  sometimes  as  much  as  five  stories 
in  height.  It  was  situated  in  the  center 
of  a  triple  rampart  of  earthworks,  but 
the  earthwalls  were  faced  on  the  out- 
side with  hewn  stone,  and  could  be  en- 
tered only  through  massive  narrow  gate- 
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ways.  Between  the  ramparts  within  and 
the  castle  proper  was  established  round 
about  a  barricade  of  stakes  sharpened 
and  pointing-  outwards.  These  were 
wattled  together  with  bamboo  or  willow, 
and  the  whole  was  whitewashed. 

In  the  center  of  the  inclosure  was 
built  the  castle  proper,  of  massive  stone. 
It  was  constructed  as  the  stronghold  of 
the  daimio  and  his  retainers.  In  times 
of  insurrection  the  latter  could  be 
brought    within    the    ramparts    and    a 


main  and  are  improved  under  the  em- 
pire. Of  the  temples  and  palaces  we 
shall  make  some  note  in  speaking  of  the 
religious  institutions  of  the  race. 

In  the  matter  of  common  building, 
the  Japanese,  as  we  have  said  above,  do 
not  surpass ;  but  they  have  nevertheless 
attained    a   good    measure  ^  ^  .,^ 

'^  .  Common  build- 

of  elegance.    The  architec-  mgs;  architec- 

.     ^      ,  c    .A  1       ture  of Tokio. 

tural   tastes  of  the  people 

are  best  exhibited  in  Tokio.      Here  we 

may  note,  first  of  all,  the  buildings  of 


VILLA  AND  CASTLE  OF  THK  DAIMIO  KIOGATOU-SANO-KI-NU-KAMl  (ISLE  OFSUIKUlvU). 
Drawn  by  D.  Grenet,  from  a  sketch  by  M.  Roussin. 


The  castle 
proper ;  habits 
of  the  daimios. 


camp  established,  against  which  the  un- 
assisted townspeople  could  not  prevail. 
In  times  of  peace  the  dai- 
mio generally  lived  in  the 
provincial  capital,  or  in  one 
of  the  great  cities,  leaving  the  defense 
and  government  of  his  feudal  estates  to 
his  retainers  and  under  officers. 

The  bridges  and  the  castles  were,  and 
are  to  the  present  time,  the  best  exam- 
ple of  the  heavy  building  of  the  Jap- 
anese. Most  of  the  castles  have  now 
fallen  into  decay,  and  many  have  been 
forcibly  abolished,   but  the  bridges  re- 


the  imperial  government,  such  as  the 
Foreign  Office,  Home  Office,  the  Minis- 
try of  Finance,  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, etc.  These  buildings,  though  they 
still  retain  many  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  Japanese  structure,  are 
nevertheless  comparable  in  elegance  and 
durability  with  the  corresponding  struc- 
tures in  European  capitals,  at  least  capi- 
tals of  the  second  grade. 

The  streets  of  the  city  are  of  fair 
width  in  the  newer  parts,  but  in  tfie  old 
town  are  irregular  and  narrow.  AiOng- 
these  the  houses  are  built  in  close  prox- 
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imity  or  continuously,  but  with  an  ir- 
regular frontag-e;  that  is,  the  align- 
ment of  the  houses  is  pur- 
XTr::^oi  posely  broken  by  setting 
of  luck.  ^jjg  ^^^].  and  another  for- 

^vard.  One  of  the  deep-seated  supersti- 
tions of  the  people  is  that  luck  is 
associated   with    irregularity.     He  who 
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parts  of  the  city  are  tastefully  built,  and 
have  the  air  of  elegance,  comfort,  and 
convenience. 

We    may   here    pause    to    describe    a 
Japanese  house,  one  of  the  ^^^^^^^^^^^, 
abodes  of  the  people.    Per-  acterofthe 

.  country  house. 

haps    the    country     house 

would  better  be  taken  as    an  example^ 


sLLLllNw  KOUM  IN  JAPANESE  HOIKL. 

will  build  a  new  house,  therefore,  pur- 
posely puts  it  out  of  line  with  the 
houses  of  his  neighbors — this  for  luck. 
He  also  is  careful  that  the  height  shall 
not  be  the  same,  that  his  chimneys  shall 
be  higher  or  lower  than  those  of  the 
next  houses,  etc.  In  this  manner  all 
regularity  of  appearance  along  the 
streets  is  intentionally  obviated;  but 
the    houses    themselves    in    the    better 


— Drawn  by  E.  Therond,  from  a  sketch  by  Roiissin. 

The  common  house  is  built  of  sills  ana 
posts  and  beams  of  wood,  framed  or 
nailed  together  in  a  manner  not  greatly 
different  from  that  used  by  Western 
builders.  The  roofs  of  the  better  kinds 
of  houses  are  made  of  tiling;  but  the 
peasant's  house  is  thatched  with  straw. 
Round  about  on  all  sides  a  wooden 
porch  or  veranda  is  built  as  high  as  the 
house  itself.     \i  the  building  be  but  one 
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stor}'  the  iDorch  extends  from  the  eaves. 
It  is  narrow  and  constructed  of  frame 
work.  It  is  so  built,  however,  that  slid- 
ing doors  in  the  outer  frame  may  be 
nm  out  against  rain  and  storm,  thus  vir- 
tually extending  the  wall  of  the  house  to 
its  outside  dimensions. 

The  floors  arc  laid  considerably  above 

the    ground    level.       Straw   mats,    very 

thick  and  substantial,   are 

Interior  fea-  ^  ,  -i       „  ^^ 

tures  and  fiir-  sprcad  around,  and.  are 
nishings.  ^^^^^    .^    ^j^^    f^j^^j.  rooms 

with  plaited  straw.  Several  strips  of 
matting  are  fastened  together,  and  the 
whole  bound  in  the  manner  of  a  carpet. 
The  inner  doors  of  the  houses  consist  of 
screens  set  up  in  the  openings,  and 
these  are  sometimes  made  to  slide  into 
the  wall.  Others  fold  up,  and  may  be 
set  out  of  the  way.  The  screens  are 
ornamented  with  figures,  and  the 
wealthy  folk  cover  them  with  silks. 
Others  decorate  them  with  designs  and 
paintings.  vSince  the  opening  of  inter- 
course between  Japan  and  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  Japanese  screens  and 
hangings  have  become  articles  of  ex- 
portation, and  are  in  great  demand  in 
Europe  and  America. 

Almost  every  Japanese  house  has  in 

one  of  the  rooms  a  recess  in  the  side  and 

a  raised  platform  on  which 

Art  comers;  ■,•      ■> 

Japanese  lares     are     displayed     the     fam- 

andpenates.  .-.  -.•  ,    -     .  ^ 

ily  relics  and  bric-a-brac. 
This  is  the  art  corner  of  the  establish- 
ment. Here  the  ornaments  and  curios- 
ities of  old  times  are  arranged  on 
exhibition.     Here    aforetime   huno-  the 

o 

swords  and  armor  of  the  old  warriors 
bearing  the  family  name.  This  recess 
is  the  center  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
household,  the  heart  of  the  family  life, 
corresponding  fat  how  great  a  distance  !) 
to  that  niche  in  the  mansions  of  ancient 
Rome  wherein  were  placed  the  lares 
and  penatcs. 


The  height  of  houses  in  dijfferent 
countries  generally  increases  from  the 
equator  toward  the  poles.  The  elevation  ot 
It  also  increases  from  the  Sels'^n'L'' there- 
east  to  the  west.  The  fo^- 
latitude  of  Japan  would  indicate  loftier 
buildings  than  are  to  be  found  in  the 
empire ;  but  the  Oriental  disposition  has 
prevailed  to  keep  them  down  to  the 
lower  order.  Not  many  houses,  even 
in  the  great  cities,  rise  above  two 
stories.  All  of  the  humbler  kind  are  of 
but  one  story.  The  maximum  is  four 
stories,  and  this  is  attained  only  in 
public  buildings  and  hotels.  The  latter 
are  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of 
as  many  inmates  as  possible,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  stories  have  been  added 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
Higher  building  is  now  aiTected  by  the 
public  architects,  and  we  may  expect  an 
approximation  to  the  level  of  European 
and  American  structures.  The  preva- 
lence of  earthquakes,  however,  acts- 
powerfully  against  any  architectural 
aspiration. 

One  of  the  changing  aspects  of  Japan 
is  seen  in  the  establishment  of  post- 
towns  throughout  the  em- 

rrvi  1  X     1    Post-to'wns  and 

pire.  These  are  located  thoroughfares, 
on  the  great  thoroughfares, 
and  are  designed  not  only  for  the  trans- 
mission of  mail,  but  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travelers.  The  buildings  in 
these  small  but  active  semiofficial  com- 
munities differ  considerably  from  those 
of  the  commercial  cities. 

If  we   begin   our  survey  of  the  prac- 
tical   arts    in    the    country   districts  of 
Japan,  we  shall  find  much  primitive  agri- 
that  is  primitive  in  its  char-  odS  pre-^" 
acter.        The     old     imple-  "^^i^- 
ments  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  the  old  methods  of  cultivation  still 
in  vogue.     The  country  folk,  no  doubt, 
as  in  every  land,    are   slower  to    adopt 
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new  methods  and  new  implements  than 
are  the  townspeople.  There  is  also  an 
impediment  in  the  case  of  the  former, 
because  of  the  fact  that  their  products 
are  different  from  those  of  the  West. 
It  does  not  require  the  same  implements 
to  plant,  till,  and  gather  rice  as  are  used 
■■'tixation    of    corn   and   wheat. 


plement  through  the  soft  mud.  The 
soil  is  thus  slowly  and  poorly  prepared ; 
the  grain  is  planted,  and  with  little  ad- 
ditional care  comes  to  maturity. 

In  the  harvest  time  the  insufficiency 
of  the  tools  is  painfully  apparent.  The 
ancient  straight-bladed  sickle  with 
Avooden  handle  is  used  to  cut  the  grain, 


IN   A  S(  L  I.l'lOK'S  STUOIO— Drawn 

'rherc  is  thus  need  among  the  Japanese 
of  native  invention  as  well  as  of  foreign 
adaptation.  The  peasants  are  very 
poorly  supplied  with  the  implements  of 
agriculture.  We  have  already  remarked 
upon  the  appearance  of  both  men  and 
women  in  the  fields.  In  plowing,  the 
proprietor  either  hitches  his  pony  or  ox 
to  the  plow,  or,  having  neither,  substi- 
tutes two  coolies  who  drag  the  small  im- 


Ijy  A.  de  Neuville,  after  a  native  painting. 

which  is  bound  up  in  sheaves  and 
stacked  until  it  is  dried  for  threshing. 
The  separation  of  the  grain  implements  and 
is  effected  by  drawing  the  SaVef^Ltof 
straw,  handful  at  a  time,  ^ou. 
through  an  iron  hackle,  like  that  for- 
merly used  in  America  for  separating  the 
"shows"  from  the  flax.  All  parts  of 
the  product  are  valuable.  While  the 
grain   is  garnered  for    exportation  and 
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Superiority  of 
the  Japanese  as 
■workers  in 
metal. 


home  consumption,  the  straw  is  care- 
fully preserved  for  the  thatch  of  houses. 
The  Japanese  are  good  economists  in 
all  things  except  the  expenditure  of 
labor.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  upon  the 
vast  unprofitable  exertion  and  strain  of 
toil  put  forth  by  the  human  race  in  its 
ignorance  of  the  beneficent  forces  of 
nature  and  of  the  ease  with  which  they 
may  be  applied  to  the  practical  tasks  of 
life.  Could  all  the  waste  energies  of 
mankind  be  heaped  together,  the  appal- 
ling mountain  would  rise  above  the 
Rockies  and  the  Himalayas ! 

The  manufactures  of  Japan  are  of 
great  value.  As  workers  in  metal  the 
artisans  are  with  difficulty 
surpassed  by  any  other  peo- 
ple. Out  of  iron  they  are 
capable  of  producing  the  finest  steel. 
Their  swords  and  less  formidable  cut- 
ting implements  are  famous  in 
every  land.  As  workers  in  copper 
and  brass  they  have  few  superiors. 
The  plentifulness  of  copper  in  Ja- 
pan has  led  immemorially  to  the  use 
of  that  metal  in  many  important 
arts  and  industries.  The  Japanese 
coppersmiths,  silversmiths,  and 
goldsmiths  are  to  be  reckoned  as 
artists  of  the  finest  abilities.  The 
ornamentation  which  they  produce, 
as  illustrated  in  the  hilts  of  swords 
and  the  like,  is  unsurpassed.  In- 
lay work  is  practiced  with  the  high- 
est skill.  The  arts  in  question  are 
not  merely  caprice,  but  are  based 
on  designs  of  great  merit.  Pa- 
triotism is  one  of  the  prevailing 
qualities,  and  this  is  seen  in  every 
important  design  of  the  artists. 
The  old  heroes  of  the  race,  its  my- 
thology, etc.,  furnish  the  subjects  of 
the  scenes  and  allegories  which  the  ex- 
pert metal-workers  reproduce  in  their 
products. 

M. — Vol.  4 — 13 


Wbilp    and  bronze  cast- 
vv  iiin^    jj^g.  statues  of 


A  like  skill  is  exhibited  in  the  car%-ing 
of  wood,  in  the  sinking  of  dies,  and  in 
particular  the  production  sculptor's  arts 
of  metallic  statues 
the  sculptor's  art  is  not  Buddha, 
much  practiced  in  marble,  the  casting  of 
forms  has  been  brought  to  a  high  meas- 
ure of  perfection.  The  religious  sys- 
tems of  the  country,  especially  Bud- 
dhism, demand  great  numbers  of  statues 
and  statuettes.  In  these  the  art  shops 
of  the  country  abound,  and  the  work 
produced  is  of  the  finest  quality.  No 
other  country  in  the  world  can  exhibit 
so  great  an  array  of  copper  bronzes. 
Some  of  these  are  of  colossal  proportions. 
At  the  city  of  Kamakura  is  a  copper 
statue  of  the  Buddha  almost  fifty  feet  in 
height — one  of  the  most  striking  prod- 
ucts of  human  art. 

The    excellence    and    beauty   of    the 


DECORATED  SWORD   GUARDS. 
Facsimile  of  a  native  drawing. 

Japanese  bronzes  has  led  to  a  great  de- 
mand for  them  among  the 

°  Excellence  and 

Western   peoples.       Trav-  fame  of  the  Jap- 

1  1       .  -,    anese  bronzes. 

elers  are  much  impressed 

with  the  superiority  and  abundance  of 
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such  work.  The  lacquer  work  of  the 
Japanese  is  of  like  excellence.  It  is 
reckoned  superior  to  that  produced  in 
any  other  nation.  At  the  va- 
rious World's  Fairs  held  since 
the  opening  of  communica- 
tion between  Japan 
and  other  coun- 


compete  for  the  first  place  among  the 
nations.  Their  production  of  artificial 
flowers,  of  designs  in  silk,  of  cut  crystal, 
and  fine  leather  articles  has 
reached  an  unrivaled  excel- 
lence and  perfection. 

All  this  is  said  from- 
the    bide   of  art. 


BRONZE  INCENSE  BURNER. 


tries,  in  1853,  the  display  of  Japanese 
bronze  and  lacquer  work  has  surprised 
and  bewildered  the  Western  peoples. 
Western  art  can  not  approach  it.  At 
Vienna,  in  1873,  the  first  award  was 
made  to  the  Japanese  bronzes  and  speci- 
mens of  lacquering  in  wood. 

The  mosaics,  inlay,  ivory  work, 
basket  work,  and  toys  to  be  seen  in  the 
Japanese  displays  have  been    equal    or 

superior    to    those    shown 
The 

same  may  be  said  of  the 
skill  of  the  race  in  producing  fine 
artistic  effects  from  tortoise  shell  and 
pearl.  In  the  making  of  baskets  and 
all  manner  of  wicker  work  the  Japanese 


Like  superiority 

In  the  smaller       by  any  Other  people 

fine  arts. 


The  same  superiority  may  be  conceded 
to  Japanese  manufacture  from  a  purely 
industrial  point  of  view.  In  the  mak- 
ing of  silks  no  other  people  surpass  the 
Japanese    weavers.       Their    fabrics    of 


■MANUFACTURK    OF    liUNNETS. 
Drawn  by  A.  de  Neuville,  from  a  native  sketch. 
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cotton,  their  crapes,  brocades,  girdles, 
and  indeed  almost  all  articles  of  per- 
Unrivaied  quai-  sonal  dccoration  are  equal 
ptpfrifpiSc.  both  in  art  and  durability 
^lar-  to     those     of     any     other 

nation.  In  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
also,  the  Japanese  yield  the  palm  to  no 
other.  Their  paper  is  finer,  thinner, 
softer,  more  lustrous  and  silky  in  tissue 
and  finish  than  can  be  produced  in  the 
factories  of  any  other  country.  It  is 
manufactured  from  the  papyrus  mul- 
berry, and  the  production  flourishes  not 
only  for  domestic,  but  for  foreign 
demand.  Paper  manufactories  abound 
in  all  the  great  cities.  Kioto,  Tokio, 
and  Ozaka  are  almost  as  preeminent  for 
their  manufacturing  industries  as  they 
are  for  their  political  and  commercial 
importance.  It  were  difficult  to  say 
what  important  product  is  7/^/  yielded 
from  the  establishments  of  these  cities. 
There  are  made  damasks,  satins,  silk 
goods,  lacquered  ware,  screens,  fans, 
porcelains,  and  almost  every  kind  of 
manufactured  goods  known  to  human 
ingenuity  and  desire. 

All  this  is  said  of  manufactures  on  the 
lines  of  native  development.  To  this 
Industrial  ap-  must  be  added  a  great  deal 
siSo'f  theVer.  on  the  score  of  the  aptitude 
P^®-  of    the    Japanese    for    the 

imitation  of  foreign  goods.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  they  have  already  introduced 
foreign  machinery  and  foreign  methods 
of  manufacture.  But  they  are  still  more 
ready  to  procure,  by  exchange,  from 
foreign  countries  such  articles  as  they 
have  not  yet  produced  for  themselves. 
Thus  has  come  to  pass  a  great  demand 
for  European  clocks  and  watches.  The 
Japanese  have  a  passion  for  timepieces, 
and  desire  the  most  elegant  patterns 
and  perfect  works.  They  also  recognize 
the  superiority  of  foreign  lamps.  Their 
desire  along  this  line  extends  greatly  to 


all  scientific  apparatus.  They  demand 
telescopes,  microscopes,  thermometers, 
barometers,  maps,  globes,  and  indeed 
every  form  of  scientific  invention  that 
may  bring  them  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  their  environment.  Lately  they  have 
come  to  recognize  the  value  and  cheap- 
ness of  European  cutlery,  including 
spoons  and  many  other  articles  of 
domestic  economy.  They  import  freely, 
and  affect  somewhat  the  ownership  of 
foreign  articles.  Of  this  kind  are  look- 
ing-glasses, boots  and  shoes,  notions  of 


MANUFACTURE   OF   VISITING    CARDS. 
Drawn  by  A.  de  Neuville,  from  a  native  sketch. 

many  kinds,  toilet  soaps,  brushes  and 
combs,  rugs,  carpets,  and  the  like. 

It  is  needless  to  indicate  to  the  reader 
the    inevitable    results   of   this   foreisfn 
intercourse   and  importation  of  foreign 
goods.       The   same   must  Effects  of  inter- 
tend  most  Stronglv  to    pro-    course  ;aspira- 

^  ^  r  tions  of  the 

duce        a       community       of   Japanese. 

opinions  and  manners  between  the 
Japanese  and  the  various  peoples  with 
whom  they  communicate.  It  should 
hardly  be  expected  that  Japan  will 
become  Europeanized  or  Americanized. 
The  genius  of  her  people  can  not  well 
admit  of  so  great  departure  from  Asiatic 
life.     Her   proximity  to  Asia,  and  her 
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immense  distance  from  any  of  the 
Ar>'an  nations,  must  tend  to  hold  back 
her  adaptive  dispositions,  and  to  keep 
her  on  the  lines  of  a  native  develop- 
ment. In  spite,  however,  of  geographi- 
cal remoteness,  she  aspires  to  be  one 
among  the  great  nations  of  the  earth. 
Her  desire  is  to  enter  the  so-called  "  fam- 
ily of  nations."  In  the  pursuit  of  such 
ambition  she  lifts  herself  from  the  sea, 


always  been  disposed  to  this  manner  of 
life,  but  as  Asiatics  they  have  not,  until 
recently,  dared  to  venture  forth  on  the 
illimitable  expanse.  Ambitions  of  this 
kind  lead  inevitably  to  improvement 
in  shipping  and  shipping  interests. 
Such  progress  has  been  seen  mostly  in 
the  war  vessels  of  the  Japanese,  which 
are  the  most  formidable  ever  produced 
by  an  Eastern  Asiatic  race. 


MAKING  SILK  CORDb.— Drawn  by  A.  de  NeuviUe,  after  a  native  painting. 


and  by  her  industrial  arts  and  keen  in- 
terest to  learn  the  order  of  the  world 
makes  herself  the  equal  of  any. 

In  her  public,  as  well  as  her  private, 
industries,  Japan  has  become  conspicu- 
industriai  prog-     ous  for  her  progress.     This 

ress  luid  mari-  ;„       .  •  i  i  •    ,      .,  -, 

time  ambitions        ^^     ^^^^     ^^l      ner     shipbuild- 

of  the  race.  jng    ^nd     commerce.      The 

situation  of  the  country,  like  that  of 
Great  Britain,  powerfully  suggests  the 
maritime     career.       The     people    have 


The  government  and  people  alike 
have  come  to  believe  in  the  necessity  of 
a  great  naval  establish-  wavai  establish- 
ment.  Japan  recognizes,  in  ^oTe*Xentai 
particular,  the  overwhelm-  policy, 
ing  numerical  strength  and  resources  of 
China,  and  besides  she  has  come  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  European  diplo- 
macy. Out  of  these  conditions  she  de- 
duces her  policy  of  strong  naval  defense. 
Her    men-of-war,     built    within    the    last 
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three  decades,  loom  tip  black  and  strong- 
above  the  Japanese  waters.  Such  ves- 
sels are  well  manned  and  armed  for  the 
exigency  of  war.  The  government  has 
adopted  the  policy  in  her  naval,  as  well 
as  her  military,  affairs,  of  bringing  for- 
eign officers  into  her  service  as  drill- 
masters  and  commanders.  Her  tactics 
on   shipboard  and  in  the  army  have  ap- 


beset  with  many  perils.  Against  these 
the  imperial  government  has  established 
an  elaborate  system  of  sea- 

,  T    -  Methods  of  sav- 

signals,  and  has  construct-  ing  ships  and 
ed    lighthouses  on    almost  ^^"°'^* 
ever}^  coast.     No  other  nation  has  such 
an  assemblage  of  beacons  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  mariners.     The  reader  must 
remember  that  the  thousands  of  islands 


VIEW  ON  THE  CANAL  IN  VEDO.— Drawn  by  E.  Therond,  from  a  photograph. 


proximated  the  methods  of  the  military 
nations  of  the  West.  The  Japanese  are  as 
quick  to  learn  new  tactics,  new  methods 
of  organization  and  strategy,  as  they  are 
to  adopt  the  inventions  and  civil  arts  of 
other  peoples. 

Another  item  of  Japanese  progress  is 
seen  in  the  care  taken  by  the  national 
authorities  to  protect  the  navy  and  mer- 
chant marine  from  the  natural  disasters 
of  the  sea.     The  Japanese  waters   are 


constituting'  the  empire  are  nearly  all 
thickly  inhabited.  Each  has  its  local 
interest.  This  interest  in  many  cases — 
in  nearly  all  cases  to  soine  extent — is 
commercial.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  each  island  to  have 
its  harbor  and  its  lighthouse.  Nor 
should  we  fail  to  notice  in  this  condition 
the  beginnings  of  the  development  of 
what  must  become  one  of  the  great  com- 
mercial powers  of  the  earth. 
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CHAPTER    CLIII.— QOVERNMENT    AND    ADMINISTRA» 

TION. 


HE  student  of  history 
will  find  few  studies 
more  interesting  than 
that  which  covers  the 
evolution  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  civil 
government  of  Japan. 
It  is  a  history  within  itself,  character- 
istic, strongly  accented,  unique.  Begin- 
ning from  a  strictly  Oriental  basis,  the 
political  development  of  the  race  has 
taken  its  own  strange  course  until  it 
now  presents  the  remarkable  spectacle 
of  a  vast,  regular,  constitutional  system 
established  off  the  shores  of  Asia. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  trace  with  any 
elaboration  the  history  of  governments 
as  such.  We  here  consider  them  as 
Character  of  the  aspects  of  national  and 
ethnic  life — as  parts  of  that 
race-life  which  it  is  our 
special  office  to  narrate.  The  govern- 
ment of  Japan  was  already  a  well-estab- 
lished system  long  before  the  epoch 
which  in  the  West  we  designate  as  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  primitive  system 
was  an  imperial  autocracy.  It  was  es- 
tablished in  the  island  of  Nippon,  and 
had  the  ancient  city  of  Kioto  for  its  capi- 
tal. The  chief  ruler  was  known  by  his 
present  designation  of  the  mikado.  He 
was  a  hereditary  prince,  having  the 
sanction  of  royal  birth  and  divine  ap- 
proval. His  grandeur  and  state  were  of 
the  Oriental  type,  and  his  administra- 
tion had  its  features  in  common  with 
those  of  the  other  principal  nations  of 
Eastern  Asia. 

It  were  vain  to  conjecture  the  course 
which  such  a  government,  under  such 
conditions,  might  have  taken  had  it  not 


ancient  govern 
meiit;  the  mi- 
kado. 


been  for  the  agitations  and  conflicts 
through  which  the  empire  was  destined 
to  pass.     AVars  came,  and 

^  _  Struggle  for 

Japan     was    obliged   to     de-    nationality  and 
•;        ,      ^  ,  «  .1        independence. 

fend  herself  or  perish. 
The  continental  nations  bore  down  upon 
her,  and  it  was  many  times  under  sever- 
est stress  that  she  saved  herself  alive. 
Besides  the  foreign  pressure,  there  was 
from  a  very  early  period  internal  com- 
motion among  the  warlike  families  and 
clans  into  which  the  people  were  di- 
vided. Civil  feuds  and  wars  arising 
therefrom  distracted  the  country  as  early 
as  the  tenth  century.  The  mikado  was 
obliged  to  ware  right  and  ware  left  in 
order  to  preserve  his  authority  and  save 
the  independence  of  his  people. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  great  national  ex- 
igencies that  the  emperor,  in  the  year 
1 102,  appointed  his  victori-  _ 

-^  -^  '•  ,  Yoritomo,  and 

ous  commander,  Yoritomo,  the  rise  of  the 
to  the  office  of  shogun.  At  ^  ^ 
that  time  the  great  generalissimo  had 
established  himself  at  the  town  of  Kama- 
kura,  on  the  coast  of  the  province  of  Sa- 
gami.  Henceforth  there  arose  the  divi- 
sion which  separated  the  military  power 
of  the  shogunate  from  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment. Notwithstanding  th.e  fact 
that  the  shogun  received  his  authority 
from  the  mikado,  the  former  became  al- 
most independent  of  the  latter.  He  was 
the  military  head  of  Japan,  and  since 
wars  were  constantly  occurring  his  power 
was  augmented,  and  his  office  at  length 
became  constitutional. 

When  the  Western  nations  became 
dimly  acquainted  with  Japan  and  her  in- 
stitutions they  found  there  a  sort  of 
double  empire.     At  the  head  of  the  one 
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stood  the  imperial  hereditary  mikado, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  other  the  Sci-i-tai- 

shogtiu,  whose  elaborate 
woSX?S;.  title  signified  the  -  Barba- 

rian-subjugating-generalis- 
simo."     The   office    of   shogun    became 


dynasty.  This  extended  through  fifteen 
generations — a  period  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty- four  years.  This  period  includes 
that  part  of  Japanese  history  with  whicli 
we  are  most  familiar,  and  out  of  whicli 
the  present  condition  has  sprung. 


THE  MIKADO  IN  ANCIENT  STATE.— Drawn  by  Emile  Bayard,  after  Siebold. 

hereditary  in  certain  noble  families  or  1  Meanwhile  Japanese  society  had  de- 
clans.  In  1603  there  was  a  revolution  veloped  into  strong  families  and  clans,  at 
by  which  the  famous  general,  lyeyasu,  '  the  head  of  which  were  nobles  and 
became  shogun,  and  established  a  new  i  petty    princes.      These   became    feudal 
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lords.     The  country  passed  into  a  feudal 

development.      The   territory  fell    into 

possession    of   the   various 

Japanese  feudal-   •"■  111 

ism  supervenes;  huns,   or  as  we  sliouM  Say, 
the  daimios.         ^^^^^^    ^^^^  attained  under 

its  own  daimio,  or  chieftain,  a  measure 
of  local  independence.  The  double 
government  of  the  mikado  and 
the  shogun  relied  upon  the  dai- 
mios rather  than  upon  the  people 
for  support  and  defense.  It  was 
a  condition  very  similar  to  that 
which  supervened  in  Europe  in 
the  Dark  Ages.  There  were 
times  when  the  authority  of  the 
mikado  over  the  empire  was  al- 
most as  shadowy  as  that  of  the 
alleged  Roman  emperor  between 
the  age  of  Charlemagne  and  the 
epoch  of  the  Crusades.  The 
Japanese  feudal  estates  became 
well  established.  Each  took  upon 
itself  its  own  defense.  Each  had 
its  own  castle-town  and  fortress. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  the 
feuds  and  distractions  which 
would  inevitably 
arise  out  of  such 
a  condition.  The 
progress  of  Japan  was  impeded 
by  the  social  estate.  It  seemed 
impossible  for  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment to  emerge  and  assert 
itself.  Nationality  was  only 
potential,  and  the  feudal  lords 
under  the  shogunate  were  in 
virtual  power  over  the  people, 
condition  of  affairs  extended  with  many 
vicissitudes  through  more  than  two 
and  a  half  centuries.  i\.t  length,  how- 
ever, in  our  own  age,  a  reaction  en- 
sued favorable  to  the  imperial  au- 
thority. The  public  mind  became 
affectionately  disposed  toward  the 
mikado  and  the  restoration  of  his  ancient 
imperial   authority.      Coi'ncidently  with 


this  change  of  sentiment  among  the 
Japanese,  intercourse  was  opened  be- 
tween the  country  and  foreign  nations. 
It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  shogun- 
ate had  already  begun  to  fall  into  decay. 
The  people  looked  to  Yedo  (Tokio)  as 
the    future    center  of  their  nationality, 


Circumstances 
favor  the  resto- 
ration of  im- 
perial rule. 


This 


OFFICER    OF   THE    MIKADO    (TOKIO.) 
Drawn  by  Emile  Bayard,  from  a  photograph. 

and  no  longer  to  Kioto,  and  still  less  to 
Kamakura,  the  seat  of  the  shogunate. 

Thus  came  on  the  revolution  of  1868. 
The  event  showed  that  the  shogun, 
as^ainst  whom  an  edict  of 

'^  Transformation 

usurpation    was   launched,  bytherevoiu- 

1       T  1       ,  1   .  TT-     •         tionofl868. 

had  lost  his  power.     His  in- 
fluence melted  away  in  the  emergency. 
The    people    rose    against   the     ancient 
order  and  in  favor  of  the  new.     The  old 
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conditions  faded  from  sight.  There  was 
desultory  fighting  around  Kioto  and 
Yedo,  but  the  resistance  amounted  to 
little.  The  forces  of  the  mikado  were 
easily  triumphant.  The  name  of  Yedo 
gave  place  to  Tokio,  and  thither  the 
mikado  removed  with  his  court.  The 
shogun  retired  to  the  province  of  Su- 
niga,  where  he  lives  after  the  manner 
of  one  of  the  ex-kings  of  the  German 
empire. 

Meanwhile  feudalism  and  feudal  in- 
stitutions passed  away.  The  daimios 
Liberal  dealings  were  obliged  to  surrender 
^^l^^'ifth;      their  feudal  rights.     For  a 

ment  with  tne  o 

daimios.  long  time  they  had  lived, 

for  the  most  part,  in  the  capital.  There 
they  continued  to  dwell  after  the  revo- 
lution; but  their  estates  were  gone. 
The  government  dealt  liberally  with 
them.  Here  the  analogy  of  the  German 
empire  is  again  suggested.  The  daimios 
were  retired  on  a  pension.  The  impe- 
rial treasury  incurred  great  expense  in 
their  behalf.  In  course  of  time  it  was 
found  that  the  ex-nobility  would  better 
be  bought  off  with  sums  in  gross.  Na- 
tional bonds  were  accordingly  prepared, 
bearing  six  per  cent  or  seven  per  cent 
interest,  according  to  their  time,  and 
these  were  substituted  for  the  i3ensions. 
The  daimios  were  thus  able,  as  they  are 
to  the  present  time,  to  pass  the  remain- 
der of  their  lives  in  affluence,  if  not  in 
luxury.  Like  the  fund-holding  classes 
of  every  nation  they  were  enabled,  at . 
least  for  a  season,  to  substitute  the  in- 
fluence of  money  for  the  dignities  and 
power  of  birth  and  territorial  rule. 

In  this  manner  Japan  has  been  politi- 
cally nationalized.     Trouble  not  a  little 

Difficulty  of  was  encountered  in  pass- 
passing  from  the  : »,  „  <•  , , 
feudal  to  the  im-  ^^^  «^'cr  from  the  old  sys- 
periai  estate.  tcm  to  the  ucw.  Foreign 
relations  were  complicated.  Before  the 
revolution    Japan,    beginning  with    the 


United  States  in  1853-54,  had  made  no 
fewer  than  eiofhteen  treaties  with  foreign 
powers.  Unfortunately,  however,  these 
compacts  had  been  entered  into  with 
the  shogun  and  his  government,  under 
the  erroneous  impression  that  he  was 
the  real  emperor.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  when  the  work  of  1868  was 
accomplished,  that  the  existing  treaties 
should  be  reenacted  with  the  mikado. 

Meanwhile  financial  pressure  had  been 
felt  in  the  government.  An  expedition 
against  Formosa  became  Troublous  for- 
necessary  in  1874,  and  this  ff^^-^^urr^cl 
brought  on  complications  tions. 
with  China.  Difficulties  have  also 
occurred  with  Corea,  leading  to  war. 
While  the  mikado's  government  has 
thus  been  busied  with  foreign  affairs,  a 
few  insurrections  have  occurred  here 
and  there,  led  by  adventurous  adherents 
of  the  ancient  order.  These,  however, 
have  been  easily  suppressed,  and  the 
epoch  since  the  revolution  and  the  abo- 
lition of  feudalism  has  been  marked  as 
none  other  for  its  progress  and  amelio- 
rating tendencies. 

Chief  among  these  processes  of  better- 
ment has  been  the  project  of  a  new  im- 
perial   constitution.      The 

.    .'  Forecastings  of 

mikado,  rising  triumphant  the  new  imperial 
J-  1   •        ,  1  -j-i     ji         constitution. 

from  his  struggle  v/ith  the 
shogun  and  the  feudal  lords,  found  him- 
self inadequately  armed  with  constitu- 
tional powers  and  administrative  facili- 
ties. From  the  past  he  had  inherited 
only  a  mass  of  precedents  and  Asiatic 
methods  of  governing.  The  emperor 
and  his  ministers  soon  became  informed 
by  their  intercourse  with  Europe  and 
America  of  the  constitutional  methods 
prevalent  in  those  great  countries.  Ad- 
miration for  the  administrative  systems 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
became  the  prevailing  sentiment,  and 
the    eighth   decade   of  the   century  was 
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occupied  with  agitations  looking  to  the 
establishment  of  a  new  constitution. 

The  desired  end  was  approached  cau- 
tiously   but    rapidly.     The    promise    of 
free  government  was  made 

Initial  passages  +^     i-,,V 

of  the  civil  revo-  by  the  cmperor  to  his 
lution.  people   as  early  as  April, 

i86S.  This  promise  was  indeed  apart 
of  the  motive  force  of  the  revolution. 
The  first  thing  done  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Japanese  senate  in  1875. 
To  this  was  given  the  name  of  genroin. 
Three  years  afterward  legislatures  w-ere 
established  throughout  the  provinces. 
In  1881  the  imperial  proclamation  was 
issued  for  a  national  diet  to  begin  with 
the  year  189Q.  Then  came  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  ministry,  after  the  style  of 
those  of  England  and  France.  Finally, 
the  question  of  the  new  imperial  consti- 
tution was  taken  up,  and  that  instrument 
was  finished  in  a  manner  highly  credit- 
able to  the  genius  and  patriotism  of  the 
Japanese  statesmen. 

The  author  has  in  another  part  of 
his  works  given  a  complete  analysis  of 
Derivation  of  the  the  Japanese  constitution 
tro:;Tuirs"  «f  ^890.'  to  that  the  reader 
democracy.  jy  here  referred  as  a  suf- 

ficient exposition  of  the  subject.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  work  accomplished — 
the  instrument  produced — is  among  the 
most  rational  and  complete  frames  of 
government  ever  devised  by  man.  In 
many  particulars  it  improves  upon  the 
con.stitution  of  the  United  States.  In 
others,  it  betters  the  system  of  Great 
Britain.  Out  of  the  nature  of  the  case 
it  is  an  imperial  constitution,  and  to 
that  e-xtent  is  undemocratic  and  lack- 
ing in  concessions  to  the  liberties  of  the 
individual.  But  under  the  imperial 
sway  there  is  much  republicanism,  much 


'See     Ridpath's      rtiivcrsal     History^    Book 
T\venly-uij,'lUh,  pp.  .S29-S31. 


liberty  for  the  citizen.  It  could  not  be 
expected  that  the  imperial  system  would 
suddenly  destroy  itself  in  favor  of  a  re- 
public. Rather  must  it  perpetuate  itself 
and  perfect  itself,  so  as  to  make  its  exist- 
ence consistent  with  a  larger  measure  of 
popular  freedom. 

The  government  of  Japan  thus  pre- 
sents itself  with  a  hereditary  emperor 
at  the  head.     His  right  to  ^, 

The  emperor 

rule  comes  out  of  the  past,   siibmits  to  con- 

,  .  ^     T        1  . ,         stitutionality. 

but  IS  ratified  by  the 
present.  He  is  the  supreme  head  of  the 
nation.  This  is  said  more  absolutely 
than  might  be  truly  said  of  the  ruler  of 
any  nation  west  of  the  Vistula.  But  the 
mikado  has  nevertheless  become  a  con- 
stitutional ruler.  He  has  himself  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  law%  and  is 
henceforth  restricted  thereby  as  well  as 
by  public  opinion  and  the  long-standing 
precedents  of  the  imperial  court. 

Under  the  emperor  stands,  first  of  all, 
his  privy  council.  This  body  corre- 
sponds   to   the    like    fact  in    Functions  of  the 

the  Western  monarchies.  f^^tTy^S 
The  council  is  the  mika-  legislative. 
do's  consulting  body,  made  up  of  his 
most  astute  statesmen.  Next  comes  the 
responsible  ministry.  The  business  of 
governing  is  analyzed  and  divided  into 
departments  according  to  the  nature  of 
things.  There  is  a  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  a  Minister  of  Finance,  a  Minister 
of  Domestic  Economies,  etc.  In  this  way 
the  executive  and  administrative  func- 
tions of  the  government  are  performed. 
In  the  matter  of  legislation  the  con- 
stitution provides  not  only  for  a  genroin, 
or  senate,  but  also  for  a  national  diet, 
composed  of  popular  representatives. 
These  two  bodies  constitute  the  Japa- 
nese parliament,  and  it  should  not  sur- 
prise the  Western  nations  to  see  devel- 
oped therein  in  the  course  of  the  next 
half   century  a  measure   of   legislative, 
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oratorical,    and    parliamentary    abilities 
equal  to  the  best  in  Europe. 

The  judiciary  of  Japan  is  large  and 
regular.  The  laws  are  administered 
The  judiciary;  with  justice  and  impar- 
S'e'ntfaTcom.  ^iality.  There  remains,  un- 
mon  law.  fortunately,  from  the  preex- 

isting state,  and  from  the  Asiatic  descent 
of  the  race,  a  measure 
of  cruelty  and  barbarity 
in  the  punishments  in- 
flicted for  crime.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Japanese 
are  affected  to  a  certain 
extent  with  that  insensi- 
bility to  human  suffering 
which  we  have  noted  as 
one  of  the  marked  char- 
acteristics of  the  Chinese. 
The  traveler  may  note 
the  severity  and  heart- 
lessness  of  the  punishments  adjudged 
in  the  courts  and  administered  by  the 
officers.  The  death  penalty  is  common, 
and  is  denounced  for  several  grades  of 
crime.  There  is  less  actual  torture  of 
criminals  than  may  be  seen  in  China ;  but 
executions  are  done  with  nonchalance, 
indifference,  and  in  many  cases  with  un- 
necessary cruelties   added.     The   usual 


headsman's  sword,  with  which  he   does 
his  work  with  one  unerring  blow. 

There  is  in  Japanese  jurisprudence  a 
large  element  of  common  law.  Usage 
has  become  custom,  and  custom  has 
taken  a  legal  force.  Many  property  rights 
are  determined  by  common  law  princi- 
ples.    Doubtless  the  civil  law  principle 


PUNISHMENT   BY    FLAGELLATION. 


THE    EXECUllUN. 


method  is  decapitation.  The  Japanese 
executioner  is  a  man  of  blood,  wielding 
with  strong  and  skillful  arm  the  heavy 


will  hereafter  more  and  more  prevail  in 
the  statute;  for  formal  legislation  has 
already  become  one  of  the  striking 
political  and  social  attributes  of  the 
people,  and  under  it  all  things  are  be- 
coming regular  and  methodical. 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties 
with  w^hich  the  government  of  Japan  is 
confronted  is  the  want  of  unity  among 
the  people.  The  old 
classes  of  society  have 
been  entailed  on  the 
present.  True  enough, 
feudalism  has  been  abol- 
ished, but  the  people 
themselves  become  na- 
tionalized with  difficulty. 
The  old  daimios  and  their 
descendants,  as  well  as 
the  clans  to  which  they 
belonged,  do  not  readily 
resign  the  aristocracy 
which  came  with  their  birth.  It  is  one 
thing  to  accept  pensions  and  bonds  in 
lieu    of    their    territorial    estates,    and    to 
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cease  to  exercise  the  powers  of  local  gov- 
ernment, and  quite  another  thing-  to  re- 
nounce family  and  heredi- 

Distractions  of  , .        .    .  ,t»i 

the  civil  society  tary  dignities,  iney  re- 
ef japan.  ^^^^  themselves  as  superior 

to  the  peasantry,  and  attempt  to  maintain 
by  wealth  the  influence  which  they  once 
exerted  bv  auth(iritv  and  law. 


The     Western    l^ave  merited 
iiie      vve^LCiii    the  good  opin- 

n  O  t  -    ^°^^  °^  mankind. 


I)r:iwn  by  Keycii-Peirin,  after  a  Dutch  engraving. 

The  daimios,  however,  are  passing 
gradually  into  the  shadowy  character. 
The  daimios  be-  r>>"^^tless  they  will  be  seen 
come  a  shadowy   for  a  scasou,  Walking;  like 

group.  " 

specters  among  the  living 
facts  of  the  present,  and  will  then  disap- 
pear.   It  was  with  difficulty  that  this  half- 


tangible  nobility  was  persuaded  to  give^ 
up  their  swords  and  to  become  citi- 
zens instead  of  grandees,  but  they  have 
yielded  partly  to  force  and  party  to  diplo- 
macy, and  the  nation  has  been  by  so 
much  the  gainer  by  their  subsidence. 

The  great  strides  which  Japan  has  made 
in  her  civil  administration,  in  her  constitu- 
tion,  and  her    laws,   have    recom- 
mended the  nation  and  people  to  the 

good   opinion  of  man-    The  Japanese 

kind. 

governments, 

withstanding  the  stupid  and  intol- 
erant political  spirit  that  has  en- 
tered into  most  of  them,  have 
welcomed  with  tolerable  generosity 
the  mikado's  government  and  its 
representatives.  The  prejudice 
which  has  been  felt  throughout  the 
West  against  the  Eastern  Asiatics 
has  excepted  against  itself  in  the 
case  of  the  Japanese.  Instead  of 
discovering  danger  by  intercourse 
with  this  people.  Western  states- 
manship, such  as  it  is,  has  seen 
therein  the  promise  of  advantage 
and  progress,  and  with  these  ele- 
ments the  West  allies  itself  to 
Asia. 

There  has  thus  come  to  pass  a 
great  difference  in  the  sentiments 
entertained  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica respecting  the  Japanese  and 
those  with  which  the  Chinese  and 
Indo-Chinese  peoples  are  regarded. 
From  all  of  this  it  is  manifest  that 
Japan  is  to  constitute  the  connecting  link 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  civ- 
ilizations. The  island  empire  is  to  be 
the  bridge  over  wdiich  the  oldest  and  the 
most  recent  divisions  of  mankind  are 
to  pass  and  repass  in  the  coming  era 
of  universal  intercourse  and  freedom. 
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CHAF»TKR    CLIV.— RELIOIOUS    INSTITUTIONS. 


HE  faith  and  teachings 
of  tlie  Buddha  seem 
almost  to  have  girdled 
the  earth.  The  echoes 
of  the  system  come  to 
us  from  both  quarters 
of  the  horizon.  The 
Japanese  students,  reared  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Buddhism,  coming  at  length 
into  American  colleges,  find  there  and 
read  Arnold's  Liglit  of  Asia!  Thus 
around  the  world  have  been  bent  the 
long  lines  of  magnetic  force  over  which 
pulsate  the  influences  of  that  system  of 
religious  belief  which  has  been  accepted 
by  the  'most  populous  nations  of  the 
globe,  and  numerically  by  nearly  forty 
per  cent  of  the  human  race. 

We  have  already  remarked  that   Mo- 
hammedanism has   never   been  able  to 
fix  itself  in  Japan.     As  for 

General  view  of  .  .  ^        .       . 

Japanese  re-  the  doctrinCS  of  CoufUClUS, 

^^^°^^'  they  have  made  their  way 

thither  only  as  literature  and  philosophy. 
Only  two  great  systems  of  belief  prevail, 
and  these  are,  in  the  native  tongue, 
Shinto  and  Buppo,  or  as  we  should  say, 
Shintoism  and  Buddhism.  The  latter 
came  out  of  Asia  by  way  of  Corea,  and 
the  former  is  a  native  product  of  the 
Japanese  race. 

The    word    Shinto,     like    the    thing 

which  it  represents,  is  Chinese.     In  that 

tonsfue  SJiin  signifies  God, 

Shinto  and  the  °  ^ 

Shin;  the su-  or  a  god,  and  to  a  way,  or 
preme divinity,  ^o^^^i^e.  Literally,  Shinto 
means  the  godway,  or  the  way  of  the 
gods.  It  stands  for  the  old  polytheistic 
cult  of  the  Japanese.  The  shin  are  many. 
None  could  number  the  deities  in  whom 
the  people  aforetime  believed.  The 
shadow  and  recollection  at  least  of  these 


gods  is  on  the  popular  mind  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Among  the  shin  the  supreme 
divinity  was  the  goddess,  who  was  the 
mother  of  the  race  of  the  mikados.  She 
was  called  the  Goddess  of  Celestial 
Effulgence ;  and  the  estimate  in  which 
she  was  held  turned  upon  the  fact  that 
the  divine  emperors  were  her  progeny. 
It  is  difficult  for  the  Western  mind  to 
apprehend  precisely  the  notions  which 
in  the  aggregate  constitute  ^,     ^, . 

*'^      ^  _  .  What  Shmtoism 

the   system   of   Shintoism.  is;  vagueness  of 

^-  ,  .         ,        ..  the  doctrines. 

If  we  estimate  it  as  a  re- 
liofion  we  shall  find  that  it  contains  but 
few  of  the  elements  which  we  should 
regard  as  religious.  There  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  dim  recognition  of  the  gods 
above  human  life  and  capable  of  con- 
trolling its  destinies.  But  as  to  a  su- 
preme Being,  Shinto  recognizes  none; 
or,  if  so,  the  concept  is  so  vague  as  to  be 
undefinable  in  the  mind  even  of  the 
priests  and  philosophers. 

The  same  uncertainty  holds  of  the 
doctrine  of  immortality.  The  Shinto- 
ists  believe  in  a  soul,  but  do  not  clearly 
contend  that  it  is  immortal.  Whether 
there  be  a  future  state  seems  with  them 
to  be  an  open  question.  They  approach 
all  such  inquiries  without  definite  beliefs, 
and  dwell  upon  them  not  at  all.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  the  Shintoists  do 
not  lay  the  foundations  of  religion  in 
that  domain  where  it  rests,  according  to 
the  belief  of  Western  peoples. 

On   what,  "then,    is  Shinto   founded? 
There     are     three    leading    principles 
taught  by  the  priests.     These  are.  first, 
the   duty  of  honoring  the  ^^^^^,^^^^, 
gods  and  loving  native  land,  mental  dogmas 

^,  ,  -        -  J      of  the  system. 

The    honor    of    the    gods 

is  to  be  shown  by  certain   forms  of  rev- 
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erence,  devotion,  and  worship;  and  the 
patriotic  part  of  the  doctrine  is  to  be 
shown  by  attachment  to  Japan,  to  her 
people,  to  all  her  interests.  The  second 
general  dt)ctrine  is  that  the  man  of  Shin- 
to must  understand  "the  principles  of 
heaven  and  the  duties  of  mankind." 
The  reader   will   note    at    a    o-jance'  the 
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ism  signifies  obedience.  It  implies  the 
subordination  of  the  individual.  It 
would  appear  to  have  been  invented  by 
the  primitive  hierarchs  of  the  race,  with 
the  special  object  of  securing-  the  obedi- 
ence and  respect  of  all  subjects  for  the 
mikado.  The  part  of  it  relating  to 
heavenly   principles  and   the  duties   of 


CUDLiUlil  IC  i.MAGliS  (AXAGUSA-YAMA).— Drawn  by  Tournois,  from  a  photograph. 


vagueness  of  this  dogma.  It  were  hard 
to  say  what  are  the  heavenly  principles, 
and  until  these  are  somewhat  defined 
the  duties  of  mankind  would  appear  to 
be  likewise  uncertain. 

The  third  dogma  is  more  concise: 
"Thou  shalt  reverence  the  emperor  as 
Obediencoto       thy    Sovereign,    and    obey 

the  f-mperor  the     i,;»^   „^,i    i  •  ^  »»       rr-vi  . 

uitimatH  sane  him  and  his  court."  This 
tion  of  Shinto,  i^st  doctrinc  is  no  doubt 
the  ulterior  end  of  the  whole.     vShinto- 


man  might  well  have  been  thrown  in 
and  devised  as  a  means  unto  the  great 
end  of  the  subordination  of  the  people  to 
the  imperial  will  and  desire. 

Shinto  has  its  sacred  city.  This  is  in 
the  province  of  Ise,  where  are  located 
' '  the     divine    palaces     of 

_    ,  ,,      ^  Sacred  city  of 

Ise.       Here  are  established  ise ;  the  mikado 
the   shrines   to  which   the  ^^^'^^p"-*- 
people  repair  on  their  pilgrimages.    The 
place   is   situated    about    two    hundred 


ISI  — \     1    4—14 
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miles  southwest  of  the  capital ;  but  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  good  Shintoists 
will  not  regard  distance  in  the  matter  of 


his  people.  This  is  not  only  good  reli- 
gion and  patriotism,  but  also  approved 
politics;   for  all  Shintoists    seeing  their 


GKANI>   l'kli;sr   ANU  at  IKNIiAN  r,>  (U    KI:AX0N-SA.MA.— Drawn  by  L.  Crepon,  from  a  Japanese  photograph. 


visiting  the  sacred  places  of  their  faith. 
It  is  expected  that  the  mikado,  at  stated 
intervals,  will  repair  to  Ise  and  worship. 
The  mikado  is  the  high  priest  of  vShinto, 
and  when  he  appears  in  the  divine  tem- 
ples he  stands  as  the  representative  of 


emperor,  himself  of  divine  origin,  wor- 
shiping at  the  national  shrine,  must 
revere  and  obey  him  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  supernal  powers. 

The  Japanese   do  not  themselves,  in 
recent    times,    use    the    word    shinto — a 
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Kami  no  michi 
substituted  for 
Shinto. 


foreign  term — to  designate  their  religion, 
but  rather  the  words  kanii  no  viicJii, 
which  are  the  translation  of 
the  sense  of  shinto.  The 
latter  term  is  still  retained 
by  the  peasants,  and  its  sense  is  known 
to  all,  but  the  spirit  of  nationality 
demands  that  the  Japanese  words 
be  substituted  as  the  true  expres- 
sion. 

Notwithstanding  the  feebleness  of 

Shinto,  the  system  is  important  for 

its  universality.     The  shrines  and 

temples  of   the  faith 

Shrines  and  mi- 

yas  of  the  na-       are  Seen  everywhere. 

tional  faith.  rni         r  i      -ij 

1  he  former  are  built 
by  the  roadside  and  in  the  villages 
and  country  places,  whither  the 
peoplemay  repair  for  worship.  The 
viiyas,  or  Shinto  temples,  are  among 
the  most  imposing  edifices  in  Japan. 
The  architecture  is  elegant,  and  the 
wood  is  the  sacred  sunwood  called 
hi  no  ki,  used  only  for  temple  build- 
ing and  other  religious  purposes. 

The  miya  of  Shinto  may  well  im- 
press the  mind  of  the  visitor  with 

The  mirror  and      lofty     ideas.       It     haS 

no  altar,  neither 
images  nor  pictures ; 
but  the  mirror  is  there,  signifying 
to  all  comers  that  they  shall  look 
into  themselves,  examine  their  own 
lives,  see  themselves  as  they  are, 
and  amend  the  likeness  of  its  de- 
fects. The  other  symbol  of  the 
temples  is  white  paper.  This  is  cut  into 
strips  and  exhibited  here  and  there  to 
represent  the  pure  life  which  Shintoists 
are  expected  to  lead.  These  two  em- 
blems, the  mirror  and  white  paper,  are 
all  the  visible  objects  that  may  attract 
the  attention  of  the  worshiper.  Outside 
of  the  miya,  however,  is  the  place  of 
votive  offerings.  Thither  the  worshiper 
brings  his  gift.    The  offerings  are  of  many 


kinds,  the  principal  being  tablets  on  which 
are  presented  some  episode  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  the  effigy  of  some  tra- 
ditional hero  of  the  race,  or  perhaps  a 
cow  or  other  animal  done  in  repousse. 

The  student  of  religious  history  will 
find  in  Shinto  many  features  analogous 


white  paper  the 
symbols  of 
Shinto. 
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OFFERING    AT    THE    TEMPLE. 
Drawn  by  L.  Crepon,  after  a  Japanese  engraving. 

to  the  polytheism  and  nature  worship  of 
India,  Persia,  and  Greece. 

Analogy  of  the 
Thus,      for       mstance,       the    faith  to  Aryan 
J       ,1  nature  worship. 

sun  and  the  moon  are 
adored  as  deities.  The  one  is  called  O 
Tento  Sama,  and  the  other  O  Tsuki 
vSama.  In  what  sense  the  orbs  of  day 
and  night  are  worshiped  it  were 
difficult  to  say.  According  to  belief  the 
earth,  the  air,  and  waters  are  pervaded 
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with  spirits  \\\\o  are  in  intimate  relation 
with  the  minds  of  men,  and  hold  at  least 
a  limited  sway  over  the  affairs  of  life. 
These  spirits  are  the  objeets  of  worship ; 
they  are  prayed  to,  and  to  them  in  some 
matters  sacrifices  are  made. 

The  great  acts  of  life,  such  as  war, 
have  deities  presiding  over  them.  There 
Prevalence  of  IS  a  Japanese  Mars,  known 
deities;  Japa-      ^g    Hachiman.      Some- 

nese  manner  of  •        i       -i 

•worship.  times  a  heroic  mikado  be- 

comes a  god  after  death.  The  spirits  of 
the  deities  are  everywhere,  but  they 
swarm  mostly  about  the  temples.  That 
is  the  true  seat  of  worship.  Thither  the 
devout  go  to  pray.  The  worshiper 
pauses  outside  the  door,  and  puts  him- 
self in  frame  of  mind.  He  deposits  his 
gift  of  cofn  in  the  box,  which  is  always 
waiting  to  receive  it.  He  advances  into 
the  interior,  stands  wdth  bowed  head, 
says  his  prayers,  and  goes  away.  These 
acts  of  worship  are  performed  by  the 
devotees  singly.  The  people  do  not 
worship  en  viassc,  but  each  individually 
for  himself. 

vShinto  is  set  in   strong  opposition  to 

Buddhism.     By  this  is  not  meant  that 

the  two  systems  antagonize 

Opposite  doc-  .      ,,        ^ 

trines  of  Shinto    cacli  Other  practically,  but 

and  Buddhism.      .-,  -\      ,    -  <•     j^i    ^ 

the  doctrine  or  the  one 
sets  up  a  different  aim  from  that  of  the 
other.  Shinto  teaches  that  this  life  is 
good,  and  that  the  suuiuium  bonum  is 
earthly  happiness.  This  happiness  can 
be  best  secured  by  obedience  and  by 
worship  of  the  gods;  by  pilgrimages 
and  stated  attendance  on  religious  festi- 
vals. To  all  such  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices Buddhism  opposes  itself.  AVith  the 
Buddhist  the  quest  is  for  that  vague 
Nirvana  of  rest  and  absorption  which 
the  .soul  may  attain  after  death. 

Two  or  three  usages  of  vShinto  may 
well  be  mentioned.  The  first  of  these 
is  "the  purity  of  the  bodily   life,    upon 


which  it  strenuously  insists.  No  other 
faith,  not  even  that  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians,     has     laid     greater        . 

'  _        °  Insistence  on 

vStress  on  cleanliness    than  the  purification 

„-   .  r^-,        T  of  the  body. 

does  Shinto.  The  Japanese 
believer  must  constantly  purify  himself 
with  water.  This  duty  is  put  before 
prayer.  To  pray  without  first  purifying 
the  person  would  be  abominable.  The 
use  of  much  washing,  w^hich  is  insisted 
on  as  a  religious  duty  by  the  Shintoists, 
is  one  of  those  facts  which  has  made  the 
Japanese  the  greatest  bathers  in  the 
world.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  any 
other  people,  even  the  most  refined  of 
Europe  or  America,  are  so  cleanly  in 
their  habits  as  are  the  Japanese. 

Another  feature  of  the  system  is  its 
insistance  upon  light  and  temperate  eat- 
ing.        Formerly     all     flesh   Flesh  food  inter- 

food  (but  not  fish)  was  inter-  ^^^If.  \ll  ^^,^, 
dieted.  Meat  was  held  to  to  priesthood, 
be  abominable.  In  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, opinion  has  changed  on  this  sub- 
ject; intercourse  with  foreign  nations 
has  familiarized  the  people  with  meat- 
eating,  and  at  the  present  time  the  Shin- 
toists have  their  flesh  food  regularly, 
and  think  no  harm. 

The  priests  of  Shinto  are  teachers  of 
high  estate,  and  are  recognized  by  the 
government ;  but  the  order  is  not  hered- 
itary, and  special  privileges  do  not  exist. 
Celibacy  is  not  imposed,  and  the  priests 
rear  families  just  as  others.  They  are 
not  capable  of  transmitting  their  rights 
and  offices.  The  priesthood  is  open  to 
such  as  will  enter,  but  educational  qual- 
ifications must  precede  the  induction  of 
any  priest  into  his  office. 

Under  the  feudal  system,  of  long  con- 
tinuance. Buddhism  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed over  the  old  national  Revival  of  the 
belief;   but  with  the  resto-  ZtTtS'L 
ration    of    the  mikado,  by  p^^^- 
the  revolution  of  1868,  a  strong  reaction 
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came,  and  Shinto  was  revived — at  least 
as  far  as  governmental  influence  could 
extend — to  its  ancient  supremacy.  The 
government  undertook  to  purify  the 
Shinto  temples,  into  many  of  which  the 
insinuating  imagery  of  the  Buddha  had 
penetrated.  It  was  not  beyond  the  hope 
of  the  Shintoists  that  Buddhism  might 


sive  and  well  perfected.  The  miscel- 
laneous and  indefinite  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices of  Shinto  had  to  be  protected  by 
more  distinct  teachings,  and  the  kajinu- 
ski,  or  Shinto  priests,  were  constrained 
to  defend  their  doctrines,  make  exposi- 
tion of  them,  and  to  organize  the  old 
national    religion    more    definitely  than 


JAPANESE  BOURGEOIS  TYPES.— Drawn  by  A.  de  Neuville,  from  a  photograph. 


disappear  in  the  blaze  of  a  Shinto  res- 
toration ;  but  this  expectation  was  des- 
tined to  be  disappointed. 

The  development  of  Shinto  into  a  for- 
mal system  of  faith  and  practice  has 
Buddhism  com-  bccn  largely  the  result  of 
pels  Shinto  to       ^j^      introductiou    of    Bud- 

define  its  doc- 
trines., dhism    into    Japan.      That 

faith  came  with  a  well-defined  system  of 

doctrine.     The  Buddhists  taught  things 

clearly.     Their  organization  was  exten- 


ever  before.  To  this  day,  however, 
vShinto  is  not  a  religion  of  marked  em- 
phasis in  any  particular.  Its  principles 
are  lacking  in  color,  and  its  practices 
are  not  su.fficiently  picturesque  and  he- 
roic to  impress  themselves  strongly  upon 
the  imagination. 

According  to  the  NiJiongi,  or  "Japa- 
nese Record,"  of  the  earl 3^  part  of  the 
eighth  century,  the  Buddhist  pilgrims 
appeared  in  Japan,   coming   over   from 
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D. 


They 
and 


Corea   in    the    year    552  A. 
brought   with    them    their   images 
Incoming  of  the    their     sutras,    and    began 
Buddha's  pii-       ^^   evangfclize    the  people. 

grims  and  mis-  ° 

sionaries.  At  the  first  biit  httle  suc- 

cess attended  the  movement.  The  em- 
bassy sent  by  the  Corean  king  was  not 
received  with  favor.  Great  opposition 
was  made  to  the  introduction  of  images, 
which  seemed  to  the  popular  mind  to  be 
the  setting  up  of  idols. 

But  there  was  much  in  the  character 
of  the  Japanese  which  favored  the 
spread  of  Buddhism.  That  faith  ap- 
pealed more  strongly  to  the 
dEtnceo'f'^^'  spiritual  nature  of  man, 
the  new  religion.  ^^^  nought  to  answcr  more 

definitely  the  questionings  with  which 
the  soul  perplexes  and  torments  itself, 
than  did  the  vague  system  of  vShinto. 
At  length  Buddhism  began  to  grow. 
The  prince  regent  of  the  empire  ac- 
cepted the  new  doctrine.  With  that 
event  the  new  religious  belief  seemed  to 
balance  the  other.  vSwarms  of  Buddhist 
priests  came  out  of  continental  Asia,  and 
the  waves  of  the  new  religion  washed 
far  to  the  north. 

In  course  of  time  the  doctrines  of  the 
Buddha  were  known  and  discussed,  if 
Buddhism  not  actually  professed,  co- 

Buperimposed      extensively  with  the  insular 

on  the  old  na-  •> 

tionai  belief.  dominion  of  the  racc.  Even 
the  small  islands  round  about  heard  the 
sound  thereof  and  acknowledged  the  In- 
dian prophet.  It  must  not  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  Shinto  was  extin- 
guished by  this  transformation.  The 
new  sy.stem  was  interfused  with  the  old, 
and  while  .some  of  the  people  accepted 
the  new,  others  held  to  the  ancient 
faith.  Witli  many  it  was  a  matter  of 
indifference.  But  Japan  became  a 
Buddhistic  countr3\  Perhaps  no  other 
in  the  world  presents  the  faith  of  Gua- 
tama  in  a  higher  stage  of  development. 


It  may  well  surprise  to  note  the  power- 
ful planting  and  vigorous  growth  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Buddha  in  Japan.  He 
seems  to  have  triumphed  in  Triumph  of  the 

.   ,        1  •  ^^      foreign  faith ; 

the  island  empire  more  com-  temples  and 
pletely,  perhaps,  than  in  monasteries, 
any  other  part  of  the  habitable  globe.  We 


BUDDHIST    MISSIONARY. 
Drawn  by  Emile  Bayard,  from  a  photograph. 

may  believe,  moreover,  that  in  this  coun- 
try Buddhism  presents  itself  at  the  best 
estate.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution 
there  were  more  than  four  hundred  and 
fifty   thousand    Buddhist    temples   and 
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monasteries  in  Japan,  and  these  were 
thronged  by  nearly  a  hundred  and  sev- 
enty thousand  priests ! 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Buddha  are  uniform- 


those  of  the  Buddha  in  disguise.  All 
this  made  for  the  gain  of  Buddhism,  and 
for  the  corresponding  hurt  of  Shinto.  But 
at  the  same  time  it  led  to  a  division  of  the 
Buddhists  into  parties  and  sects.    There 


"2^M 


PRIESTS  AT  PRAYER.— Drawn  by  A.  de  Neuville. 


ly  taught  throughout  the  country.  The 
Buddhism  min-  System,  mixed  itself  in  vari- 
gies  itself witii  proportions   with    the 

the  preexisting  t       r 

Shinto.  preexisting    Shinto.       The 

gods  of  Shinto,  so  reverently  believed  in 
by  the  people,  were  adopted  by  the 
shrewd  Buddhist  missionaries,  who 
taught  that  the  deities  in  question  were 


are  now  reckoned  to  be  no  fewer  than 
seven  leading,  or,  as  we  should  say,  or- 
thodox, Buddhistic  denominations  in 
Japan.  These  are  in  turn  subdivided, 
until  the  sectarianism  of  the  people  is 
almost  as  multifarious  and  distracting 
as  that  of  Protestant  Christendom. 
On  the  whole,  the  incoming  and  con- 
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quest  of  Buddhism  in  Japan  had  a  tre- 
Effectofthe  mcndous  effect  upon  the 
new  doctrines      national  life.  Such  were  the 

on  the  national 

life.  ethnic  dispositions  of    the 

race  that  it  could  not  sink  to  the  level  of 


was  seen  henceforth  in  the  national  devel- 
opment. This  good  was  permitted  to  man- 
ifest itself  freely ;  for  the  tolerant  spirit 
which  prevailed,  and  the  sentinient  of 
modesty  which  characterizes  all  the  Ori- 


|.AiMl-\l   ()|-  A  HUDDHA.-Drawnby  L.  Crepon,  after  a  Japanese  engraving. 


Indian  quiescence.  The  activities  of  the 
Japanese  people  were,  therefore,  perme- 
ated with  the  doctrines  of  the  Buddha,  and 
whatever  good  the  system  may  c;ontain 


entals,  except  the  Mohammedans,  in  their 
religious  intercourse  with  men  of  another 
faith,  gave  free  scope  for  the  develop- 
ment, not  of  one,  but  of  all  the  religious 
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beliefs  which  have  been  introduced  into 
the  country. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  the  Bud- 
dhism of  Japan   is    the   same  as  that  of 
Thibet  or  Indonesia.    That 

Sentiments  ....  •         r      i     \ 

toward  Buddha    rchgion   has  in   tact    been 
and  Kuanon.        ^^^^^^^  inflected  in  its  prog- 


ress among  the  nations.     Almost  every 


and  confidence — affection,  for  the  divin. 
ity  is  compassionate  to  those  who  pray 
to  her;  confidence,  for  the  goddess  is 
held,  in  tradition,  to  have  wrought  as 
many  miracles  of  rescue  and  salvation  as 
the  Virgin  is  thought  to  have  done  in 
Spain.  Those  who  are  in  affliction  resort 
much  to    some    one  of  the  thirty-three 


BLLs^-lNO   THE  AMULEIS.— Drawn  by  L.  Crep..n,  after  a  Japan^-e  eii^r 


people  has  taken  it  according  to  its  own 
dispositions.  In  Japan  the  Indian  Amida 
has  been  raised  to  the  place  of  a  supreme 
deity.  He  is  regarded  by  the  Buddhists 
as  the  author  of  nature  and  the  creator 
of  men.  To  him  the  ever-repeated 
prayer  of  "Save  us,  Eternal  Buddha," 
is  addressed.  Next  in  order  is  the  di- 
vinity Kuanon,  who  is  the  goddess  of 
mercy.     Her  worship  is  that  of  affection 


famous  shrines  of  Kuanon.  These  are 
built  in  different  parts  of  the  islands  to 
accommodate  those  who  would  seek  the 
aid  of  the  goddess. 

In  the  Aryan  manner  Japanese  Bud- 
dhism contrives  a  hell,  and  the  god  Yem- 
ma  to  preside  over  it.  There  is  thus  a 
division  in  the  unseen  land  between  the 
supernal  and  infernal  regions.  Many 
other  deities  go  to  make  up  the  Bud- 
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dhistic  pantheon.  The  temples  of  the 
faith  are  the  most  g-orgeous  of  the  public 
buildings  of  Japan,  unless  we  should  ex- 
cept the  imperial  and  princely  palaces. 
These  temples,  as  we  have  said,  are 
thronged  with  priests  and  other  religious 
persons  and  retinues.     Monasteries  and 


Philosophy  pre- 
teacher    fers  the  ethics 
-  1  of  Confucius. 

human  plane. 


as    a 


COD    OF    RIDING. 


receive  a 


nunneries   also   abound,   and 
constant  stream  of  votaries. 

Notwithstanding    the    fame  of    Bud- 
dhism in  Japan,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  the 

Wea,.enlngand     "^^^^-^""  ^^    ^"^^   P^^P^^'  ^^^ 

relaxation  of  the  hold  of  the  svstem  on  the 
people  has  been  m  recent 
times  greatly  weakened.  This  relaxa- 
tion has  come,  first  of  all,  from  study  and 
foreign  intercourse.  Japanese  scholars 
and  thinkers  have  become  skeptical  in 
regard  to  the  fundamental  principles  and 


alleged   facts  upon  which  the    national 
religion  is  founded.      They  have  fallen 
into  an  indifferent  frame  of  mind  respect- 
ing not  only  Buddhism,  but  religion  as 
a  fact.    They  have  turned  from  the  reli- 
gions of  tradition  and  superstition  to  the 
religion    of   philosophy    and  humanity. 
They  are  able  to  hear  no  longer  in 
the  Sanskrit  jargon  of  the  Buddhist 
priests    the    echoes  of   a   divine  ar- 
rangement. 

It  is  among  this  class  of  thinkers 

A  ■    that   the    purely   ethical    system  of 

\        Confucius    has   been    received  with 

favor.     The  Chinese  sage  they  are 

able  to  honor  and  rev- 

,^j^       erence 

"     on   the 

In  proportion  as  these  rationalizing 
tendencies  prevail  in  the  upper  cir- 
cles of  thought,  to  that  extent  are  the 
bonds  of  Buddhism  and  Shintoism 
loosed.  Among  the  masses,  how- 
ever, the  two  great  religions  still 
hold  their  place.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
the  progress  of  learning  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  government  behind  it 
will  be  sufficient,  for  many  genera- 
tions to  come,  to  displace  either  from 
the  popular  affection. 

In  one  thing  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Japanese  are  essentially  agreed, 
and  that  is  of  the  propriety,  validity, 
and  virtue  of  the  worship  of  ances- 
tors.    Ancestral  veneration  is  common  to 
the  race,  though  the  feeling  ^ 

,  .  .  Genuineness  01 

expresses  itself  in  varying  the  ancestral 
degrees  from  that  of  sim- 
ple respect  up  to  adoration  and  actual 
worship.  We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  this  feature  of  religion  in  no- 
ticing the  Chinese  and  other  nations  of 
the  Orient.  It  seems  proper  in  this  con- 
nection to  discover,  if  we  may,  some  true 
cause  for  ancestral  worship. 

Such  cause  has  generally  been  found 
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in  the  supposed  divinity  of  some  remote 

ancestors  from  whom  the   intermediate 

and  present  fathers  of  the 

Probable  origin  /  . 

of  the  adoration    passing  generation  have  de- 
ances  ry.  scended.    Doubtless  there  is 

something  in  this  view  of  the  case ;  but 
the  belief  in  a  remote  divine  progenitor  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  account  for  ancestral 
worship  in  whole  nations  of  people  and 
through  many  generations  of  time. 
The  better  view,  if  we  mistake  not, 
would  be  that  which  finds  the  disposition 
to  worship  the  fathers  in  the  theory 
which  several  Oriental  peoples,  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  Japanese  in  particular,  hold 
respecting  the  past  and  the  future  life. 

The  Western  races  agree  that  the  im- 
portance of  human  life  lies  in  the  future. 
Different  views  The  estimate  which  they 
EaTt?elp:?ting  P^^ce  ou  life  has  constant 
past  and  future,  respect  to  its  after  part. 
This  is  true  in  the  smaller  sense  of  the 
remaining  life  of  the  individual  in  the 
present  world  of  sense — the  part  on  the 
hither  side  of  death.  It  is  true  in  a  much 
larger  sense  of  that  expected  life  which 
lies  beyond  the  limits  of  mortality.  The 
Western  peoples  give  but  little  heed  to 
the  retrospect.  They  believe  in  the 
eternity  of  life  hereafter.  Their  views, 
though  vague  respecting  the  origin  of 
life,  generally  concur  in  their  half- 
formed  opinion  that  the  life  of  each  in- 
dividual begins  with  his  birth,  or  at 
most,  with  his  conception.  The  belief 
in  a  past  life  of  man  holds  very  feebly 
with  any  division  of  the  Aryan  races. 

With  the  Eastern  races  these  views 
are  exactly  reversed.  The  Eastern 
peoples  think  almost  as  little  of  the 
future  life  as  the"  Western  peoples  do  of 
a  possible  life  behind  them.  The  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  consider  the  past  life 
of  themselves  and  their  race  as  of  vast 
importance.  They  dwell  upon  it,  and 
reckon    it    not    only   more    famous    and 


glorious  than  the  current  life,  but  also 
better  than  any  possibility  of  a  life  to 
come.  The  view  of  such  peoples  is,  as 
we  have  said,  retrospective. 

The  old  opinions  respecting  metemp- 
sychosis, the  transmigration  of  souls, 
were  derived  from  the  East.  Metempsychosis 
They  were  brought  in  all  ^^Jj^^^l^Lt 
probability  from  as  far  as  em  peoples. 
India,  and  possibly  from  as  far  as  East- 


coo  OF  WAR. 


ern  Asia.  They  were  introduced  as  a 
new  cult  into  the  easternmost  parts  of 
Europe.  They  grew  and  flourished  in 
Egypt,  and  found  a  desultory  and  un- 
fruitful lodgment  here  and  there  in  the 
higher  minds  of  the  early  Aryans  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Generally,  however, 
throughout  the  Indo-European  nations 
such  notions  have  been  vague  and  spec- 
ulative.    They  have  yielded  nothing  in 
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practical  belief,  and  have  shown  no  power 
to  propagate  and  multiply  themselves 
^rom  age  to  age. 

This  diversity  of  views  respecting 
life  and  the  important  parts  of  life  may 
Belief  in  con-        ^vell  account  for  the  rever- 

tinuity  leads  to  j  ^yorshipful  mOods 

•worship  of  an-  ^ 

cestors.  ^vith   which    the    Japanese 

reerard  their  ancestors.     The  fathers  are 


GOD   OF   WIND. 

not  regarded  as  dead,  neither  are  they 
thought  of  as  isolated  and  insular  points 
of  existence  in  the  past,  but  rather  as 
the  personal  expression  of  a  common  and 
enduring  life  which  was  glorious  in  its 
activities  and  worshipful  in  its  attributes. 
The  disposition  to  pay  homage  at  the 
ancestral  shrine  must  therefore  be  ac- 
counted for,  in  major  part,  by  that 
ethnic  difference  which  exists  in  the 
mental  and  philosophical  constitution  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  races. 


We  have  remarked  above  on  the  mu- 
tual tolerance  existing  between  the  two 
religions,  Shinto  and  Buppo.  Neither 
greatly  disturbs  the  other.  Neither 
makes  a  crusade  against  the  Religious  toier- 
other.  The  government  is  SSf '" 
for  Shinto,  but  tolerates  ^"^^i- 
the  other.  Both  alike  teach  subordina- 
tion to  the  ruler  as  the  first  duty  of  the 
religious  man.  While  this  point  is 
conceded,  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  any  government  will  array  itself 
against  the  faith  of  its  subjects.  To 
governments,  religion  is  a  conven- 
ience of  state,  very  useful  in  its  kind 
so  long  as  it  remains  accordant  with 
the  existing  order. 

Japan  is  invaded  with  many  super- 
stitions and  much  folklore,  mythol- 
ogy,     and      tradition.  „  „  , 

^•^  '     ,  Folklore  and 

Occasionally       touches  mythology,  cuit 

^11.-.  1  ,.         of  the  fox  devils. 

01  belief  and  practice 
like  those  of  primitive  Rome  may  be 
seen.  Thus,  for  example,  Inari  is 
worshiped  as  the  introducer  of  rice. 
At  the  first  he  was  man  only;  but 
such  was  his  benefit  to  the  race  that 
he  was  given  apotheosis  and  became 
one  of  the  gods.  His  cult  is  oddly 
enough  associated  with  the  popular 
worship  of  foxes. 

The  view  taken  of  the  fox  is  one  of 
the  strangest  superstitions  of  the  race. 
Perhaps  the  animal  is  associated  in  the 
popular  mind  with  the  Evil  One.  His 
subtlety  and  treachery  may  have  sug- 
gested diabolical  agency.  No  other 
animal  is  regarded  with  so  much  super- 
stition, and  shrines  are  numerous  at 
which  foxes  are  worshiped.  The  igno- 
rant believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  propi- 
tiate them  in  some  way.  It  is  thought 
that  the  fox  is  capable  of  transforma- 
tion. Sometimes  he  enters  invisibly 
into  the  inner  nature  of  men,  and  they 
become  like  him   in  attributes.     Some- 
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times  he  transforms  himself  into  a  siren, 
and  men  follow  him  to  destruction.  He 
is  capable  of  taking  the  character  of  the 
good;  but  this  is  only  for  deception.  It 
is  believed  that  Inari  has  power  to 
save  the  people  from  fox-craft,  and  he 
is  worshiped  and  prayed  to  that  he 
may  exercise  his  salutary  office. 

There  are  many  evidences   in  the 
mythology  and  folklore  of  the  Japa- 
nese that  they  followed 

Ancient  detest-         .  . 

able  rites  and       aforctime         detestable 

ceremonies.  •.  •        .1      •  1   •  ; 

rites  m  their  worship.  4 
The  emblems  and  sacred  places  of  old 
debasing  ceremonies  and  orgies  are 
still  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Such  signs  of  former  degradation 
generally  have  respect  to  the  worship 
of  the  generative  powers  in  man. 
Such  worship  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  primeval  superstitions  of 
the  Japanese,  and  it  is  only  recently 
that  the  government  has  been  able  to 
put  an  end  to  degradations  of  this 
kind. 

The  attempt  to  introduce   Christi- 
anity into  Japan  has  been  met  with 
the   sternest  opposition. 

Japanese  preju-  .    .        .    , 

dice  against         The  tolerant  spirit  of  the     J 

Christianity.  -,      -,  .  .         i     i       I 

people  has  not  extended     ^ 
so  far  as  to  favor  the  admission  of  a 
religion  which  proposes,  prima  facie, 
the     exclusion     or   overthrow   of  all 
others.     Another  and  equally  powerful 
factor   in    the   opposition    has  been  the 
claim  of  the  Christian  missionaries  that 
the    Christ  is  superior  to  the  mikado. 
This  touches  the  civil  •  and  political  life 
of    the    nation.       AVe    have    seen    that 
the    mikado    stands    at  the   head,    not 
only    of    the     state,    but    also    of    the 
national    religion.       There    was    some- 
thing of  the  same  resistance  shown  on 
the  introduction  of  Buddhism,     The  op- 
position of  the  imperial  court  to  that  sys- 
tem of  belief  is  traceable  to  the  fact  that 


the  Buddha  was  seemingly  to  be  exalted 
above  the  mikado. 

In  the  case  of  Buddhism,  however,  the 
evangelists  were  wise.     They  would  show 
that    the    mikado   himself  Buddhism  fa- 
might  be  the  living  repre-  '^:^:^S^^. 
sentative  of   the    Buddha,  tian  teaching. 
and  thus    preserve  his  authority  as  the 
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religious  head  of  his  people.  But  the 
Christian  missionaries  have  offered  no 
such  favoring  compromises.  The  inva- 
sion of  Christianity  has  therefore  seemed 
to  the  Japanese  like  a  threatened  .sub- 
version of  their  nationality — like  a  de- 
thronement and  uncrowning  of  their 
mikado.  For  this  reason  the  mission- 
aries have  been  met  with  extreme  aver- 
sion, and  in  cases,  not  a  few,  have  been 
attacked  and  killed  by  the  people. 

A  single  fact  remains  to  be  insisted 
upon  in  estimating  the    religious  char- 
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acter  of  the  Japanese  ;  that  is,  its  want  of 
Absence  of  zeal  emphasis  and  intensit3\ 
o^rfeiTt^^Teur  ''^    This  peculiarity  we  have  al- 

gions. 

the  Chinese 


ready  noticed  in  the  case  of 
There    is   a   notable  lack 


been  a  striking  feature  in  that  of  the 
Semitic  races.  The  Japanese,  more  than 
other  Orientals,  have  activity,  mental 
force,  energ-y;  but  these  qualities  do  not 
express  themselves  in  the  religious  life. 


iK  iu.\  1M-.VII,S.— Drawn  by  L.  Crcpon,  after  a  Japanese  engraving. 


Of  zeal  in  all  of  these  peoples.     There  is  1  That  part  of  the  Oriental  nature  remains 


nothing  of  that  fiery  spirit  which  has  for 
many  centuries  characterized  the  reli- 
grious  life  of  the  West,  and  has  always 


indifferent.  It  demands  that  it  be  not 
disturbed  or  violently  jostled  by  new 
opinions    and    revolutionary    processes: 
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but  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  show 
zeal  or  enthusiasm  in  the  maintenance 
or  propagation  of  the  accepted  religious 
beliefs.  Japan  is  dotted  with  temples 
and  shrines,  but  these  appear  to  be  the 
work  of  the  past  rather  than  of  the  pres- 


personal  characteristics  which  constitute 
the  visible  evidences  of  ethnic  character ; 
but    the    Japanese    are    as  variety  of  ethnic 
little    uniform   in   physical  fZTX^fS- 
characteristics     as     almost  anese. 
any  other  people.     They  vary  greatly  in 


JAPANESE  HOSTLERS— TYPES.— Drawn  by  A.  de  Neuville,  from  a  photograph. 


ent.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  re- 
ligion as  a  fact  in  Japanese  life  is  dead 
or  moribund,  but  it  wanes  into  sleepi- 
ness, indifference,  and  apathy.  It  be- 
comes rationalism  and  the  religion  of 
knowledge  and  humanity. 

This  race  is  strongly  marked  in  those 


personality,  insomuch  that  the  ethnolo- 
gist is  tempted  to  believe  that  they  are 
the  result  of  several  original  tribes  mixed 
together  in  their  descendants.  This 
diversity  is  seen,  in  the  first  place,  in 
the  color  of  the  people.  The  Japanese 
complexion   can  hardly   be    defined    on 
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account  of  its  variety.  The  coolies  are 
almost  as  black  as  negroes.  The  women 
of  the  higher  classes  are  in  some  cases 
as  white  as  Europeans,  It  appears  that 
the  skin  of  the  Japanese  is  especially 
susceptible  to  the  influences  of  air  and 
sun.  Exposure  deepens  the  color.  The 
body   under  the    clothing   is    generally 


■'    V 

in 
:-       ir 
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......  .i,-.!',    Cl.KKK —  1  1  IK. 

iJrawn  by  A.  de  Ncuville,  from  a  photograph. 

copper-colored,  reddish.  This  may  be 
given  as  the  average  complexion.  The 
red  pigment,  however,  is  but  slightly 
distributed.  »Sometimes  the  general 
darkness  of  the  countenance  yields  to  a 
yellowish  complexion.  They  are  a 
brown  people,  with  many  modifications  of 
color  according  to  clan,  latitude,  manner 
of  life,  involving  vocation  and  exposure. 


The  other  qualities  of  feature,  how- 
ever, are  more  distinct.  The  eyes  are 
oblong     and    somewhat    oblique.     The 


ATNO    MAN. 


orbits  are  deeper  than  those  of  the 
Aryan  peoples.  The  color  of  the  eyes 
is  uniformly  dark — either  a  deep  brown 
or  black.     The  obliquity  is 

General  sum- 

not  as  marked  as  in  the  case  mary  of  features 

e    ii         r\A   •  1  and  traits. 

or  the  Chinese    and    some 

of  the  Indonesians.     The  opening  of  the 

eye  is  very  long  and  narrow.     This  is 


^^'^^^^/^   ;4\ 


AINO    WOMAN. 


one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  features. 
The  Japanese  nose  is  thick  and  short. 
In  some  visages  it  is  flattened,  particu- 
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larly  at  tlie  bridge.  Among  the  lower 
classes,  especially  in  those  who  are 
supposed  to  be  in  part  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  ugly  Ainos,  the  nostrils 
open  outward  instead  of  downward-^a 
feature  which  we  have  noticed  in  the 
Cambodians  and  others  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsula  and  islands. 

The   Japanese  hair,   like  the  eves,   is 


hair.  The  women  have  great  pride  re- 
specting their  hair,  and  their  coiffure  is 
hardly  surpassed  in  elegance. 

In  stature,  the  Japanese  are  low.     To 
the   general    height    there 

.  Variations  of 

are  exceptions,  particular-  stature ;  beauty 

1  ,1  1  •  1    of  women. 

ly  among  the   coolies  and 
mountaineers.     These  are  sometimes  of 
almost  gigantic  size.    Some  of  the  stronof. 


WOMEN  GOiNG  0\  A  VISIT— TYPES.— Drawn  by  Emile  Bayard,  frc^m  a  photograph. 


verv  dark. 


It  would  be  defined  as  black 
by  the    standard  of   Euro- 

The  hair  and  its  i  ,  rrvi       i      •         ^ 

treatment.  pcan  character.  The  hair  of 

the  Japanese,   however,   is 

treated  with  unguents  in  such  manner  as 

to  give  it  a  black  gloss.     The  glossiness 

is  removed  by  washing,  and  the  color  is 

then    dark   brown,    or   dead  black.     In 

some  cases  the  hair  is  red,   or  reddish 

black.     We  have  already  referred  to  the 

care    of   the    Japanese   respecting    their 
M.— Vol.  4—15 


est  of  men  have  been  of  these  classes. 
The  usual  height  of  the  men  is  not  above 
five  feet  seven  inches,  and  the  women 
are  not  nearly  so  tall.  In  form,  both  are 
symmetrical.  The  women  attain  a  high 
measure  of  physical  beauty.  They  are 
so  adjudged  by  Europeans  as  well  as  by 
their  own  people.  The  natural  beauty 
is  heightened  also  by  neatness  in  dress 
and  perfect  purity  of  personal  habit. 
In  disposition,  the  Japanese  are  active, 
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JAPANESE   JUGGLERS. 
Drawn  by  L.  Crcpon,  after  a  native  sketch. 

lively,  mercurial,  energetic,  quick  to  re- 
solve and  to  execute.  The  mental  tem- 
perature is  high.     The  Japanese  mind. 


more  readily  than  that  of  any  other  Asi- 
atic, takes  the  excited  mood,  and  in  this 
shows  its  relation  with  the 

The  Japanese 

intelligence    and    spirit   of  mmd,  temper, 

,  ^^^      ^  ™,,  and  spirit. 

the  ^\'est.  The  manner 
is  that  of  openness  and  frankness. 
There  is  a  large  measure  of  sincer- 
ity and  absence  of  deceit.  In  these 
particulars  the  people  are  strongl)^  con- 
trasted with  most  of  the  Eastern  Asi- 
atics. Their  regard  for  truth  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  the  better  Europeans; 
but  the  strain  of  mendacity,  w^hich  the 
Japanese  have  in  common  with  all  the 
peoples  of  the  East,  is  rather  that  of 
public  and  official  life  than  of  personal 
character  and  innate  disposition. 

The  Japanese   are   given  to  hilarity. 
They  like  pleasure.     They  are  jocular  in 
intercourse,     and    fond    of    gatherings. 
Games  and  plays  are  their  delight.    The 
holiday  is  always  welcome.  The  people  de- 
Music    and     dancing     are  ^^trV^^J, 
very  generally  enjoyed  by  and  music, 
all  classes  of  people.     Sport  makers  are 
always   w^ell  received.     In  necromancy 
and  juggling,  as  well  as  in  pure  athletics, 
the  Japanese  have  not  been  surpassed  by 
any   other   race   in   ancient   or  modem 
times. 
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BOOK    XXIV-MONGOLS    PROPER. 


CHAPTER    CLV. 


Environtvienx  and   Ethnic  EvoLXJi 

TION. 


E  have  followed,  in  the 
preceding  book,  the 
lines  of  the  Asiatic 
Mongoloid  dispersion 
to  its  northeastern 
limits  in  the  Japanese 
islands.  We  may  now 
return  to  that  point  of  ethnic  division 
where  the  northern  branch  of  the  Asiatic 
races  depart  from  that  great  stem  which 
bends  down  into  the  southeastern  parts 
of  the  continent.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  other  stock  of  mankind  has  been 
more  fertile  than  that  which  we  are  now 
to    follow   in    its    develop- 

Fertility  in  de-  .  ^       ,      „ 

veiopmentof  the  iTLcnts.  What,  indeed,  shall 

Mongol  stock.  j-       t  •  1-1 

we  say  of  a  dispersion  which 
has  carried  men  of  a  common  race  from 
the  central  parts  of  the  Asiatic  continent 
in  one  direction  to  Finland,  and  in  the 
other  to  the  huts  of  the  Esquimaux  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  Greenland  ? 

The  heart  of  Asia !  That  is  the  part 
of  the  earth's  surface  upon  which  we  must 
now  fix  our  attention.  Here  the  world 
is  lifted  up.     The  average  elevation  is 


mountain  high.  We  are  here  between 
the  long  range  of  the  Altais  on  the  north 
and  the  still  sublimer  Himalayas  on 
the  south.  To  the  west  the  two  ranges 
approximate  on  the  western  borders  of 
Pameer,  but  to  the  east  they  spread  out 
as  if  to  embrace  the  world. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  far  from  the  inter- 
section of  the  40th  parallel  with  the-Soth 
meridian  E.  from  Green-  Geographical 
wich  that  the  Mongol  race  S?s  onh'^"""' 
took  its  rise.  This  point  race. 
would  fall  in  the  present  Eastern  Turk- 
istan,  about  where  the  streams  are  gath- 
ered that  drop  into  Lop  Nor.  This  re- 
gion should  be  regarded  as  the  point  of 
origin  for  a  human  movement  toward 
the  east  and  northeast.  We  may  regard 
the  modern  Mongolia  as  covering  the  re- 
gion from  which  the  Mongol  race  took 
its  rise.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  note 
the  physical  environment  as  reactionary 
upon  the  people  who  have  inhabited  the 
region. 

Politically  this  country  is  a  part — the 
northern  part — of  the  Chinese  empire. 
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It  lies  between  the  parallels  of  37°  and 
54°  N.,  and  extends  from  the  meridian  of 
85°  to  about  125°  E.  Beyond  it  on  the 
north  lies  the  great  and  indefinable  Si- 
beria ;  on  the  east  is  IManchuria ;  on  the 
south,  China  Proper ;  and  on  the  west, 
Turkistan  and  Dzoongaria.  Within  these 
limits  spreads  a  country  with  an  area  of 
about  a  million  three  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  and  bearing  a  population  of 
about  two  million  five  hundred  thousand 
souls. 

The   knowledge  which    the    Western 
peoples  possess  of  Mongolia  is  limited. 

Character  of  the  It  is  kuOWU  tO  be  a  high- 
Mongolian  area ;    I  ^     ^i^g   greater    part    of 

divisions  of  the  '  c>  sr 

same.  which  lics  more  than  three 

thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
About  one  third  of  the  whole  area  is 
occupied  by  the  tree- 
less, and  almost  water- 
less, desert  of  Gobi. 
This  is  the  southern  ~^ 
portion.  The  northern 
part  is  better  wooded 
and  watered.  In  the 
northwest  there  are 
lakes  of  considerable 
importance.  Four  prin- 
cipal regions,  or  prov- 
inces, are  recognized. 
The  first  of  these, 
bounded  by  the  Great 
Wall  and  the  desert  of 
Gobi,  is  called  Inner 
Mongolia.  Between  the 
desert  and  the  Altai  mountains  lies  Outer 
Mongolia.  The  country  west  of  the 
Ala-Shan  range  constitutes  the  third 
division,  and  the  fourth  is  called  Ulias- 
sutai.  All  of  these  regions  are  occupied 
by  Mongolian  tribes  gathered  into  loose 
nationalit3^ 

Travelers  have  not  given  us  as  yet  any 
extensive  and  trustworthy  account  of 
the  natural   products   of    this   country. 


More  is  known  of  its  animal  than  of  its 
vegetable    life.     The    nomadic    disposi- 
tion   of    the     inhabitants, 
and  their  vocations  as  hunt-  ^^'^^  ^nd  domes- 

ticated  animals. 

ers,  horsemen,  and  shep- 
herds, have  given  a  better  idea  of  the 
living  creatures  than  of  the  more  impor- 
tant resources  of  the  soil.  The  coun- 
try is  of  a  kind  to  favor  the  multi- 
plication and  development  of  wild 
animals.  Many  of  these  are  found,  and 
some  are  of  formidable  character.  The 
tiger  is  known  in  some  districts;  also 
the  black  and  the  brown  bear.  The  prin- 
cipal animals  of  flight  are  the  elk,  the 
stagg,  the  wild  ass,  the  wild  goat,  and  the 
yak.  The  beasts  of  prey  contend  with 
the  shepherds  and  hunters  for  their 
flocks,  and  the  inhabitants,  in  their  un- 


0^ 


WILD    YAK. 


settled    state,  have   a  constant  struggle 
with  the  wild  animals  for  supremacy. 

What  we  know  of  the  physical  char- 
acter of  Mongolia  is  unfavorable.  The 
climate  is  dry.     The  sum-  climatic  phe- 

•  ,1-1      1 J      •,  •„ n    nomena  and  the 

mer  Withholds  its  ram,  and  seasons ;  agricui- 
the  winter  its  snow.     The  ture  neglected, 
climate  is  one  of  the  most  severe  in  the 
world.     Outside  of  the  arctic  circle  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  other  region  which  suffers 
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so  much  from  cold.  For  about  three 
fourths  of  the  year  man  must  protect  him- 
self from  a  temperature  ag-ainst  which 
only  the  most  hardy  can  contend  with  suc- 
cess. The  summer  is  brief  and  without 
productive  force.  The  Chinese  part  of  the 
population,  in  the  southern  districts  of 
the  country,  stri\'e  to  maintain  the  agri- 
cultural life,  but  this  is  promoted  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.  As  for  the 
Mongols,  they  have  little  sympathy  with 
agriculture,  and  are    disposed  to  drift 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Chinese  his- 
torians for  the  little  we  know  relative  to 
the  primitive  condition  of  the  Mongol 
tribes.  The  latter  have  their  own  his- 
torian, with  his  sibilant  name  of  Ssanang 
Ssetzen,  or  Sse-ma-Tsien,  but  his  au- 
thority is  not  recognized  among  the 
nations.  According  to  his  narrative  the 
Mongols  issued  from  a  blue  ivolf!  Why 
that  particular  creature  should  have  been 
selected  as  the  progenitress  of  a  race 
of  men  does  not  well  appear. 


jjjn^A/isUrJii<«rh 


WILD  CAMELS. -Drawn  by  Y.  Pranishnikoff. 


away,  leaving  the  Chinese  to  occupy  the 
barren,  half -desert  soil. 

Somewhere  in  the  westernmost  parts 
of  the  country  here  sketched,  or  perhaps 
First  direction  Still  further  to  the  west 
mVntrmylh'of '  ^^au  the  present  limits  of 
the  blue  wolf.  Mongolia,  the  Mongol  race 
took  its  rise.  The  particular  place  as- 
signed for  the  origin  of  this  remarkable 
stock  is  about  the  head  waters  of  the 
Kerulen  and  Onon  rivers.  These 
.streams  finally  descend  into  the  Amoor 
and  make  their  way  to  the  sea.  The 
course  of  race-development  was  some- 
what in  the  direction  of  the  rivers  of 
this  region. 


Another  Mongol  sage  recites  that  his 
people  descended  from  a  divine  ancestor 
named  Budantsar.    He  was 
the  progenitor  of  the   race  "^^^  ancestor  of 

■^   _    °  _  the  great  Khans. 

of  kings  which  was  to 
bring  forth  in  the  eighth  generation  the 
great  conqueror  Genghis  Khan.  With 
traditions  and  myths,  however,  ethnic 
history  has  naught  to  do  except  in  so  far 
as  they  illustrate  the  conditions  and 
activities  of  the  mind  in  different  ages 
and  countries. 

The  Mongols  as  a  race  dimly  appear 
about  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  of 
our  era.  From  that  time  to  the  thir- 
teenth   century  they  grew,    multiplied, 
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extended  their  tribal  dominion,  and  pre- 
pared for  an  almost  universal  conquest. 
oenghisKhan  This  Came  with  Genghis 
JoSc^ndencT  ^'^'^^'''  His  birth  is assigned 
in  Asia.  to    the    year     1160    A.    D. 

At  that  time  the  Mongols  were  still  di- 
vided into  petty  tribes  and  half-formed 
states.  Many  of  these  were  at  war ;  but 
the  great  Khan  succeeded  in  exciting 
their  imaginations  with  the  sentiment  of 
unity  and  the  hope  of  foreign  conquest. 


ever  established  by  man  was  equal  to  it. 
It  appeared  for  a  season  that  the  whole 
known  world  would  fall  before  the  sword 
of  this  titanic  bandit  of  Central  Asia. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  purpose  to  re- 
count in  this  connection  the  rise,  cul- 
mination, and  decline  of  the    promise  of  civi- 

great  Mongol  empire.     The  '^^^.l^'L 

wars     of     Ogdai,     or    Octal,    ors ;  Tamerlane. 

Khan,  and  those  of  Kublai  Khan — son  and 
grandson  of  Genghis — are  well  known 


'^i-^^t^r^i^  — ^g^^g^-  , 


VIEW  ON  THE  UPPER  HOANG-HO,  AT  BALE  KOUN-UOML— Drawn  by  Y.  Praui.,hnikorf,  frum  a  photograph. 


They  rallied  to  his  standard,  and  he  be- 
came emperor.  Then  began  his  series 
of  invasions,  first  into  Tartary,  then  into 
China,  Corea,  Afghanistan,  Persia,  and 
Russia.  His  arms  were  successful  in  all 
directions.  He  extended  his  conquests 
eastward  to  the  sea  of  China  and  west- 
ward to  the  Dnieper.  The  spray  of  his 
warfare  in  Central  Europe  was  flung  as 
far  as  the  Danube  and  the  Elbe.  As 
for  the  breadth  of  his  empire,  none  other 


to  the  historical  student.  It  appears  that 
vigorous  elements  of  civilization  entered 
into  the  policy  of  some  of  the  Mongol 
emperors,  and  it  had  not  been  beyond 
the  historical  possibilities  that  the  race 
should  gain  the  intellectual  ascendency  in 
Asia.  The  power  and  fame  of  the  Mon- 
gols were  for  several  centuries  so  great  as 
to  impress  the  imaginations  of  the  Asi- 
atics, and  Europe  shared  in  the  estimate 
in  which  the  great  emperors  were  held. 
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The  wars  of  these  barbaric  conquerors 
scattered  the  Mongol  blood  far  and  wide. 
Timur  Lenck,  known  to  the  West  as 
Tamerlane,  diffused  it  in  many  direc- 
tions. Baber,  the  Tiger,  led  a  broad 
stream  into  India,  the  channel  of  which 
was  not  yet  dry  at  the  date  of  the  Sepoy 
rebellion  !     European  Russia  has  several 


these  great  peoples  are  referred  by 
descent  to  a  Mongol  stock  of  older  date. 
This,  however,  can  not  be  allowed.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Chinese  were  developed  as 
a  powerful  race  many  centuries  and  ages, 
before  the  appearance  of  the  Mongols  on 
the  scene.  It  had  thus  been  more  in 
accordance  with  the  facts  to  call  the  Chi- 


■lUMI!  OF  TAMKKI.AXE.-Diawn  by  Clerget. 


million  of  Tartars,  whose  ancestors  Avere 
deposited  by  the  overflow  of  the  old  Mon- 
gol wars  of  the  later  :Middle  Ages. 

We  have  in  a  former  connection  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  the  most  populous 
Nomenclature  of  divisions    of   the    so-callcd 

Mongol  and  'i->. 

Mongoloid  re-  ^  uranian  races, namely,  the 
versed.  Chinese  and  the  Japanese, 

are  defined  by  the  ethnic  term  :\Iongol^/V/. 
This  seems  to  imply  that  in  cthnographv 


nese  Mongols,  and  to  define  the  peoples 
now  under  consideration  as  Mongoloids. 
Perhaps  this  flaw  in  classification  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  strik- 
ing Mongol  ascendency  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  To  this  must  be  added  also  the 
strictly  ethnic  consideration  that  the 
Mongols  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  original 
type  of  which  the  Chinese  and  the  Japa- 
nese are  the  softened  and  modified  forms. 
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It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
chronologically  the  latter  peoples  ante- 
date, by  a  great  span,  the  race  to  which 
they  are  assigned  by  name  in  derivation. 
In  process  of  time  the  Mongol  power 
was  broken  up.  The  race  shifted  some- 
what as  to  its  center  east- 
Divisions  and  n  t  • 
branches  of  the     Ward,  and  wc  uow  nud  its 

Mongol  race.  principal  Seat  in  the  country 
of  Mongolia,  the  character  of  which  has 
been  outlined  above.     There  are,  how- 


Mongols.  These  extend  territorially  to 
the  great  vSteppes  between  the  Volga  and 
the  Ural  rivers.  The  third  division  is 
known  as  the  Buriats.  They  occupy 
the  country  round  about  lake  Baikal,  in 
the  southern  part  of  Irkutsk.  Their  ter- 
ritories are  bounded  south  by  China, 
east  by  the  river  Onon,  and  west  by  the 
Oka. 

As  we  have  said,  each  of  these  greater 
families  is  subdivided  into  many  clans. 


HAUNTS  OF  THE  TARTARS— LAKE   BAIKAL. 


ever,  at  least  three  major  divisions  of 
the  race.  The  first  family  is  known 
as  the  East  Mongols.  These  are  they 
who  occupy  the  modern  Mongolia.  This 
branch  of  the  race,  most  important  of 
all,  is  subdivided  into  several  minor 
stocks.  One  of  these  is  called  the  Shara, 
and  the  other  the  Khalka  Mongols,  oc- 
cupying, respectively,  the  southern  and 
northern  parts  of  ]\Iongolia.  The  second 
general  division  is  known  as  the  West 


or  standards.  The  general  union  of  all 
is  exceedingly  loose.  The  race  consists 
of  hordes — a  word  native  Loose  union  of 

,      TVT  1-  •    i  ^„    1,    tribes;  Tartars, 

to  Mongolian  society— each  Kirgh^ez,  and 
in  a  condition  of  semi-  Caimucks. 
independence.  Besides  the  three  di- 
visions spoken  of  above,  there  are 
smaller  tribes  that  may  claim  independ- 
ent classification,  such  as  the  Huzareh 
and  the  Eimauk,  living  the  life  of  herds- 
men,  between    Herat   and  Cabul.     We 
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must  also  here  refer  to  that  greater  branch 
of  the  same  stock  known  by  the  world- 
wide name  of  Tartars,  or,  more  prop- 
erly, Tatars;  likewise  to  the  Kirgheez 
and  the  Calmticks,  each  of  which  di- 
visions may  be  considered  as  a  separate 
entity,  though  all  derive  their  descent 
from  the  common  :Mongolian  family. 

Fixing  our  attention  upon  the  Mongols 

proper  and  noting  their  society,  we  find 

first  of  all  the  usage  of  early 

Rule  of  early  .  rpi, 

marriage  among  rriamage.  ihe  young 
the  Mongols.  Mongolians  are  wedded  by 
their  parents  at  an  age  which  would  be 
defined  as  childhood  in  the  language  of 
the  West.  The  parties  to  the  sexual 
union  have  nothing  to  say  in  the  way  of 
choice  or  desire.  The  parents  determine 
everything.  This  first  tmion  gives  to 
the  wife  priority  in  the  family,  and  this 
she  retains  until  death,  except  in  the 
case  of  divorce  or  other  family  breakup. 
The  latter  fact  lies  in  the  will  of  the 
husband.  He  may  put  his  wife  away  if 
he  will,  and  take  another.  He  may 
keep  her  and  take  others;  but  in  this 
case  she  is  ruler  of  the  rest.  If  the  wife 
displease  her  husband  he  may  send 
her  to  her  parents,  stating  that  she  does 
not  suit  him.  Usage  has  regulated  the 
fact  of  divorce,  and  there  is  little  odium 
connected  with  it.  Parents  receive  back 
their  married  daughters  without  com- 
plaint; but  the  dower  which  they 
received  on  their  marriage  must  be 
returned  with  them. 

The    conditions   of   married   life    are 

severe.     All   household   labor  devolves 

^    on    the  wife.       vShe    must 

Severe  usage  of 

the  wife ;  char-     joumcy  with  her  husband 

acter  of  tents.  j.  1,1  ,-t,, 

from  place  to  place.  The 
abode  is  either  a  tent  or  a  hut.  The 
latter  is  that  peculiar  circular  structure 
which  rises  as  a  cvlinder  to  the  heiofht  of 
three  feet  above  the  ground,  and  is  then 
pointed  as  a  cone.     The  top  of  the  cone 


is  open,  volcano-like,  to  emit  the  smoke 
of  the  fire,  which  is  kindled  centrally  be- 
low. The  summer  tent  is  stretched  in 
the  usual  way  over  poles  set  in  the  earth, 
and  is  held  in  place  with  cords.  The 
reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  in  the  char- 
acter of  these  abodes  the  likeness  and 
possibility  of  the  dwellings  of  the  aborig- 
ines of  the  American  continents. 

The  drudgery  of  the  Mongolian 
woman's  life  is  relieved  somewhat  by 
the  freedom  \vhich  she  enjoys.  She 
may  ride    abroad  at   will.   The  woman  has 

r^^  •4-4-„,i    freedom;  democ- 

The  women  are  permitted  ^acy  and  land 
to  go  from  tent  to  tent,  ownership, 
according  to  their  pleasure.  Nor  is 
there  any  such  division  in  this  rude 
nomadic  society  as  separates  one  class 
from  another.  The  chiefs  rule  in  the 
manner  of  patriarchs  ;  but  this  does  not 
preclude  intercourse  between  the  fami- 
lies of  the  clans;  and  there  is  much 
democracy  as  well  as  much  barbarism 
in  the  social  estate.  Land  ownership  is 
not  permitted,  and  the  family  is  not, 
therefore,  attached  in  any  particular 
manner  to  the  soil.  The  property  of 
the  people  consists  of  flocks  and  herds 
and  of  such  movables  as  are  convenient 
to  the  nomadic  life. 

Of  the  Mongolian  languages  some- 
thing has  been  learned  by  scholars.  It 
is  on  the  line  of  language  ^.  .  .         „^, 

*^       *^       Divisions  of  the 

rather  than  from  geograph-  Mongol  lan- 
ical  considerations  that  the  ^ 
classification  into  East  Mongols,  West 
Mongols,  and  Buriats  has  been  effected. 
There  is  an  East  Mongolian  language, 
a  West  Mongolian,  or  Calmuck,  lan- 
guage, and  a  Buriatic  tongue.  These  are 
found  to  be,  however,  only  dialectical 
differences,  or  variations,  of  the  same 
fundamental  speech.  So  slight  is  the 
departure  of  the  one  language  from  the 
other  that  an  East  Mongolian  can 
generally  travel  through  the  other  cotm- 
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tries  inhabited  by  his  race,  and  under- 
stand what  is  said. 

The  language  in  question  has  the 
usual  monosyllabic  and  agglutinative 
Peculiarities  of  character.  It  is  written  in 
theMoiigoiian-         j-^ieal  lines    from    above 

guage  and  dia- 
lects, downward,  but  the  writing 

begins  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page. 
IMongolian  is  rich  in  vowels  and  diph- 
thongs, and  has,  besides  the  usual  con- 
sonants, the  digraphs,  kh,  g/i,  ds,  ts,  ss, 
and  s/i.  In  writing,  the  Mongols  have 
a  peculiar  variation  in  the  forms  of  the 
characters  accordingly  as  they  stand  at 
the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the 
end  of  words. 

It  is  not  needed  in  this  connection 
that  we  should  dwell  upon  the  peculiar- 
ities of  Mongolian  and  its  dialects.  The 
question  is  too  remote  and  recondite  to 
demand  extensive  notice.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  the  proper  avenue  of  approach 
to  the  whole  group  of  closely  related 
dialects  is  through  the  Calmuck.  This 
once  learned,  the  student  is  able  to  take 
East  Mongolian  and  Buriatic  with  little 
additional  trouble. 

Mongolian,  like  most  of  the  Turanian 
languages,  is  virtually  a  grammarless 
Mongolian meth-  tonguc.  The  case  relations 
ods  of  indicating     £     nouus     are     indicated 

grammatical  re- 
lations, by  appended  particles.      In 

some  instances  the  form  of  the  noun  it- 
self is  varied.  Grammatical  gender  is 
unknown.  The  difference  of  singular 
and  plural  is  but  partially  indicated. 
The  adjective  has  no  inflection ;  but  the 
personal  pronouns  are  discriminated  for 
first,  second,  and  third  persons.  The 
relative  office  is  denoted  by  circum- 
locution. The  tense-forms  and  mood- 
forms  of  verbs  are  tolerably  full,  but 
these  do  not  extend  to  forms  indicative 
of  the  person  and  number  of  the  sub- 
ject. Prepositions  are  not  employed, 
but  post-positions,  having  the   office  of 


affixes,  are  numerous.  The  language  is 
eked  out  with  a  limited  number  of  ad- 
verbs, conjunctions,  and  particles.  It  is 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  language 
that  its  idiom  is  studiously  illogical. 
The  object  in  the  sentence  is  thrown 
before  the  verb,  and  the  modifying  parts 
after  the  parts  which  they  modify,  thus 
furnishing  an  analogy  to  the  well-known 
construction  of  Latin. 

The  Mongols  have  the  beginnings  of 
a  literature.  Their  religion  and  tradi- 
tion have  brought  in  from 

°  .        Tentative  liter- 

other  countries  a  certain  atureofthe 
kind  of  lore.  Out  of 
Thibet  came  the  Buddhistic  literature, 
and  through  this  channel  came  some 
knowledge  of  the  letters  of  India.  As 
we  should  anticipate,  the  few  books  of 
the  Mongols  are  mostly  religious,  his- 
torical, and  philosophical.  There  is 
also  a  modic^im  of  astrological  lore  and 
of  medical  superstitions.  Besides  this, 
there  is  the  folklore  of  the  race  ex- 
pressed in  fairy  tales  and  mythical  tradi- 
tions. Some  of  the  historical  books  are 
of  value,  though  the  student  must  make 
constant  allowance  for  the  prejudice, 
ignorance,  and  superstition  of  the  writ- 
ers. Mongol  poems  are  not  unknown, 
but  their  value  consists  rather  in  the  in- 
sight which  they  give  of  the  national 
character  than  in  the  essential  merits  of 
the  verse  or  the  imagery. 

The  technology  and  arts  of  the  Mon- 
gols may  be  passed  with  only  a  casual 
notice.  Their  principal  insignificance  of 
work,  and  the  one  by  which  J^cturtftS'' 
they  may  be  judged  most  Great  Kuren. 
favorably,  is  their  religious  establish- 
ments called  the  lamaseries ;  that  is,  the 
temples  of  Lamai'sm.  In  these  the 
country  abounds,  and  they  constitute  the 
principal  architectural  feature.  It  ap- 
pears that  as  builders  the  Khalkas  of  the 
East  Mongolians  surpass  all  their  coun- 
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trymen.  On  the  river  Tula  is  seen  the 
temple  of  Urga,  called  the  Great  Kuren, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  master- 
piece of  the  race.  It  is  also  the  reli- 
gious center  of  the  Mongols,  or  at  least 
of  the  East  Mongolians. 


Mecca.  The  Great  Kuren  is  enriched 
with  paintings,  sculptures,  and  votive 
offerings.  The  place  is  regarded  as  sa- 
cred territory.  The  lamas  in  and  about 
the  great  edifice  number  thousands. 
Strict   discipline  is  observed   according 


LITERAKY   FORM. 


COLLOQUIAL    FORM. 


BTJRIAT   COLLOQUIAL   FORM. 


^«  0\30^^^^  ^0^)0^^^  ^''(^'""■^'^  1-^^  j-^H5^£)  Y^^\3>=^  >*  A"tf^ 


SPECIMEN  PAGE  OF  MONGOLIAN. 


The  building  is  of  great  extent,  and 
is  situated  in  a  broad  plain  where  pil- 
grims come  by  hundreds  and  thou.sands 
and  pitch  their  tents.  To  the  traveler, 
the  long  line  of  lamas  and  devotees 
winding  on  in  the  direction  of  the  sacred 
place  of  the  race  is  hardly  less  a  scene 
of  wonder  than  is  the  annual  pilgrimage 
of  Lslam  to  the  shrine  of  the  Prophet  at 


to  the  monastic  rules  of  Lamai'sm.  The 
religious  supremacy  of  the  Dalai  Lama 
of  Thibet  is  acknowledged  in  the  es- 
tablishment in  the  same  manner  as 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope  is  acknowl- 
edged in  a  Spanish  monastery;  but 
the  political  authority  of  the  Dalai  is 
not  regarded  in  the  Kuren.  The  great 
lamasery  is  liberally  endowed,    but  the 
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Towns,  prop- 
erty, and  pur- 
suits ;  meat-eat 
ing  habit. 


endowments  are  not  sufficient  to  support 
the  great  throng  of  lamas,  and  the  lat- 
ter must  therefore  support  themselves 
with  such  added  work  as  comports  with 
the  priestly  office. 

We  here  speak  only  of  the  buildings. 
These  are  of  the  general  character  of 
the  monastic  edifices  of  Thibet,  already 
described.  The  IMongols  have  few 
towns,  and  these  are  of 
small  importance.  The 
trade  of  China  with  the 
West  passes  through  the  Mongolian 
countries,  but  the  latter  are  not  greatly 
benefited  thereby.  The  Mongolian 
manner  of  life  does  not  permit  of  great 
accumulations  of  property.  The  agri- 
cultural pursuit  is  contemned  and  left  to 
the  Chinese  intruders  Avho  inhabit  the 
southern  borders.  As  for  the  Mongols, 
they  live  by  the  flock  and  the  herd  and 
by  the  chase.  They  hunt  not,  however, 
for  the  sake  of  the  pursuit,  as  do  many 
barbarians,  but  only  for  the  game  which 
they  must  have  as  a  part  of  their  food. 
Perhaps  of  all  men  they  are  the  most 
exclusively  a  meat-eating  race.  Doubt- 
less some  of  the  nations  within  the  arctic 
circle  have  a  smaller  proportion  of  veg- 
etable food,  but  such  live  on  fish  and 
blubber.  The  Mongolians  eat  the  flesh 
of  warm-blooded  animals,  supplemented 
with  such  other  animal  products  as 
cheese  and  milk  and  butter. 

The  governmental  system  of  the  Mon- 
gols may  also  be  dismissed  with  a  para- 
graph. Mongolia  is  a  part  of  the 
Govenunentand  ^^'^incse  empire.  AVe  havc 
civil  organiza-      sccu    the    relation   of    the 

tion  imperfect. 

provincial  and  imperial 
systems  in  that  great  power.  The  West 
Mongols  and  the  Buriats  are  more  inde- 
pendent. They  have  their  chieftains 
and  their  clan  organizations,  and  are 
sufficiently  compact  to  make  war  and 
peace ;  but  of  government,  in  the  Euro- 


pean sense  of  that  comprehensive  term, 
there  is  little  or  none. 

The  system  of  political  society  con- 
forms more  nearly  to  the  patriarchical 
estate  than  to  such  organi- 

Principles  of  the 

zation  as  may  properly  be  Mongolian  con- 

T     ~         T  .       stitution. 

defined     as     government. 
Precedent,     custom,     usage,     edicts     of 
chieftains,   rules  enforced  by  conquest, 
or   other   rules    gained    by    victory — aV 


LAMA  IN   SACRED   ROBES. 


these  may  be  said  to  compose  the  Mon- 
golian constitution.  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  principles  of  political  con- 
duct there  is  first  of  all  the  sanction  of 
authority  proceeding  from  the  chieftain 
of  the  tribe,  and  after  that  the  sanc- 
tion of  religion  proceeding  from  the 
lamai'c  priesthood.  As  usual  in  like 
stages  of  society,  the  chiefs  and  the 
priests  are  at  one  The  advantage  of 
either  is  the  gain  of  the  other,  and  both 
hold  their  ascendency  by  mutual  conces- 
sion and  mutual  support. 
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Chapter  CLVI.—L^niaisxi— Cossacks  akd 

BURIA.TS. 


HE  religion  of  the  East 
Mongols  is  Lamaism, 
or  that  lamaic  form  of 
Buddhism  of  which  we 
have  given  an  account 
in  the  sketch  of  the 
Thibetans  and  their 
institutions.  The  ancient  religion  was 
that  superstition  called  Shamanism.  It 
recognized  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
spirit,  or  God,  over  nature  and  man,  but 
conceived  that  the  administration  of  the 
world,  and  of  man-life  in  particular,  was 
assigned     to    a    multitude 

Mongol  theory  "^ 

of  the  supernal     of  Subordinate  deities,  some 

po'wers.  -,  T  1      T 

good  and  some  bad. 
These  must  be  propitiated  according  to 
their  kind  Avith  offerings  and  prayers. 
Man,  if  it  would  be  well  with  him, 
must  stand  in  with  the  gods  good  and  the 
gods  bad  alike.  To  this  must  be  added 
that  feature  of  belief,  widely  prevalent 
to  the  present  day  among  some  of  the 
Northern  Asiatics,  that  the  life  of  man 
and  his  soul  are  in  a  process  of  degreda- 
tion,  each  successive  step  being  lower 
than  the  one  that  preceded  it.  The  life 
to  come,  therefore,  must  be  worse  than 
this,  and  death  is  the  fatal  door  which 
opens  into  it ! 

Under  such  belief  and  practice  the 
Mongols  continued  till  the  thirteenth 
century  of  our  era,  when  the  lamas  came 
out  of  Thibet  and  brought  their  modified 
Buddhism  with  them.  They  taught 
that  the  Grand  Lama  of  Lassa  was  then 
— as  now — the  head  of 
the  spiritual  hierarchy  of 
the  world.  The  Mongols 
were  found  to  be  accessible  to  the  new 
teaching,  and  a  religious  solidarity  was 


Ascendency  of 
Lamaism  and 
the  lamas. 


attained  by  their  conversion  to  the  faith 
of  the  Thibetans.  Then  came  the 
lamaic  development.  Priests  abounded. 
Lamas  were  seen  among  the  tribesmen 
everywhere.  Lamaseries  were  built  and 
endowed.  The  lamas  became  the  su- 
perior class.  To  enter  into  the  priest- 
hood was  one  of  the  ambitions  of  the 
young  Mongols  henceforth.  If  the  old- 
est son  became  chief  of  his  clan,  repre- 
sentative of  his  father  and  head  warrior 
of  his  people,  the  younger  son  was  per- 
mitted to  become  a  lama.  He  might 
become  a  Buddha,  for  every  lamasery 
must  have  its  Buddha.  He  should  be 
locally  worshiped  as  the  representative 
and  likeness  of  the  Grand  Lama  of 
Lassa,  just  as  the  latter  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  supreme  Buddha. 

This  system  of  faith  and  usage  became 
universal  among  the  Mongols,  and  has 
prevailed  for  more  than  five  centuries. 
AVhile  China  and  Japan  have  received 
their  Buddhism  from  Indian  sources,  and 
have  rectified  and  perfected  it  by  the 
Sanskrit  originals  of  the  sacred  books, 
the  Mongols  have  accepted  the  doctrine 
as  it  was  modified  into  Lamaism  by  the 
priesthood  of  Thibet. 

In  glancing  at  the  ethnic  peculiarities 
proper  of  the  Mongolians  Ave  find  some 
unaccountable       contradic- 

.  Sketch  of  ethnic 

tions.     Travelers    and    in-  characteristics 

,•        ,  1  .  -,        of  the  Mongols. 

vestigators  have  not  only 
fallen  short  of  uniformity  in  their  de- 
scriptions of  the  race  character,  but  have 
contradicted  each  other  in  such  manner 
as  to  leave  the  judgment  in  doubt.  The 
greater  number  of  Western  travelers  in 
Mongolia  have  given  a  repellant  descrip- 
tion of  the  person    and    physical   attri- 
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butes  of  the  people.  These  are  de- 
scribed as  ugly  to  a  degree  not  often 
attained  by  human  beings.  The  stat- 
ure is  about  equal  to  that  of  Europeans, 


deep  black,  and  the  expression  sinister. 
The  cheek  bones  are  high,  and  the  neck 
short.  The  legs  are  bowed  out  from 
constant  riding,  in  so  much  that  when 


MONASTKRY  i)V  THE  LAMAS.-Drawn  by  Riou,  after  a  sketch  by  Colonel  Yule. 


but  the  shoulders  are  said  to  be  heaved 
up  and  broadened  almost  to  deformity. 
The  complexion  is  swart.  The  chin  runs 
to  a  point.  The  teeth  have  a  canine 
look,  and  stand  apart.      The  eyes  are 


the  men  dismount  from  their  horses  they 
walk  with  difficulty  and  roll  like  sailors. 
The  manner  is  awkward  and  nervous, 
the  hands  bony,  and  the  habit  that  of 
idlers   and    gluttons.       Most    observers 
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agree  that  the  manner  of  the  men  is  to 
squat  on  one  side  of  the  tent,  where  they 
are  served  all  day  with  tea  and  pipes, 
after  which  they  fall  into  heavy  sleep. 
Such  is  the  general  account  given  of  the 
Mongolian  type. 

Oddly  enough,  however,  this  descrip- 
tion is  contradicted  by  no  less  an  au- 


in  which  this  distinction  is  so  charac- 
terized as  among  the  Mongols.  If  the 
color  is  set  aside,  the  Mongol  has  as 
little  resemblance  to  other  people  as  a 
Negro  has  to  an  European.  This  pecul- 
iar conformation  is  distinguished  par- 
ticularly in  the  shape  of  the  skull 
of    the    Calmucks,    but     the    Mongols 


KHALK.A  MONGOLS— TVPES.— Drawn  by  Y.  Praiuslinikoff 


descriptions  by- 
other  authori- 
ties. 


thority  than  Pallas,  the  German  natural- 
ist. This  observant  scholar,  more  than 
a  century  since,  traversed  the  southern 
Contradictory  Caucasus  and  a  large  part 
of  Siberia,  as  far  eastward 
as  the  borders  of  China. 
As  quoted  by  Pritchard,  he  says :  "It  is 
easy  to  distinguish  by  the  traits  of  phys- 
iognomy the  principal  Asiatic  nations, 
who    rarely    contract    marriage,   except 

among  their  own  people.     There  is  none 
M.— Vol.  4—16 


and  the  Buriats  have  so  great  a  resem- 
blance to  them,  both  in  their  physiog- 
nomy and  in  their  manners  and  moral 
economy,  that  whatever  is  related  of  one 
of  these  nations  will  apply  as  well  to  the 
others.  The  Calmucks  are  generalh'  of 
a  moderate  height.  AVe  find  them 
rather  small  than  large.  They  are  well 
made ;  and  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  a  deformed  person.  They  entirely 
abandon  their  children  to  nature  ;   hence 
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they  are  all  healthy  and  have  their 
bodies  Avell  proportioned.  They  are 
generally  slender  and  delicate  in  their 
limbs  and  figure ;  I  never  saw  a  single 
man  among  them  who  was  very  fat." 

It  would  thus  appear  that  there  is  a 
complete  contradiction  among  the  ob- 
servers who  have  noted  the  ethnic  traits 


If  we  mistake  not,   these  contrarious 
views    may    be    reconciled.      The    East 

Mongols    are    physically    of    The  contrarlous 

the    repulsive  character  X:^^^^:^' 
above    described.     Their  the  facts, 
eyes  are  set  obliquely,  and  have  heavy 
lids.     The  brows  are  scant,  and  form  an 
arch  above  the  nose.     The  latter  org-an  is 


klKOHEF.Z  OF  THE  LITTIJ-:  H()RDK-TVPES.-Draun  by  A.  Calonn. 


of  the  Mongols.  Pallas  himself  points 
this  out.  "According  to  the  relations  of 
many  travelers,"  says  he,  "one  would 
be  led  to  believe  that  all  the  Calmucks 
have  hideous  and  deformed  figures.  We 
see,  on  the  contrary,  among  the  men  as 
well  as  the  women,  many  round  and  very 
pretty  faces :  we  have  seen  women  with 
such  fine  and  regular  features  that  they 
would  find  admirers  in  all  the  cities  of 
Europe." 


short  and  flattened  at  the  bridge.  The- 
ears  are  very  large,  and  stand  out,  ani- 
mal-like, from  the  head.  To  these  fea- 
tures we  must  add  the  crooked  legs, 
slouching  gait,  treacherous  leer,  and 
many  other  displeasing  looks  and  man- 
ners. Perhaps  the  observations  of  Pal- 
las Avere  made  rather  among  the  Kir- 
gheez  and  Calmuck  Tartars  than  among 
the  Mongols  Proper.  This  may  account 
for  the  variation  in  the  descriptions. 


BRIDE  OF  THE  KIRGHEEZ— TYPES— Drawn  by  Emile  Bayard,  from  description  and  photograph. 
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In  one  respect  all  observers  are  agreed, 
and  that  is  in  the  peculiar  roundness, 
the  globularity,  of  the  Mon- 
tour of  the  Mon-  gol  skull.     Blumenbach  in 
goiskuu.  j^.g    pj^^^^g    ^^^    figured    a 

skull  of  this  type  Avhich  departs  very 
little  from  the  globular  form.  The- 
upper  posterior  corners  project  some- 
what from  the  regular  figure,  but  other- 
wise the  line  defining  the  shape  of  the 
skull  might  almost  have  been  struck 
with  a  compass. 

The  various  peoples  who  may  be  in- 
cluded in  these  sketches  hardly  number 
more  than  six  millions  in  the  aggregate. 
It  seems  remarkable  in  the  extreme  that 
such  a  race  should  have  at 

Striking  ascend-      .  .         i         •        ,      i 

encyoftherace  tmics  almost  dommated 
in  Asia.  the  world.     It  were  not  far 

from  correct  to  regard  the  Mongol 
ascendency  of  the  ^liddle  Ages  as  the 
most  striking  culmination  in  human 
history  1  We  have  already  pointed  out 
the  tremendous  volume  of  race  influ- 
ences that  seem  to  partake  of  the  Mon- 
gol characteristics  and  to  bear  the  name 
of  the  great  central  stock.  True  it  is 
that  names  are  factitious.  It  is  possible 
even  that  a  new  nomenclature  may  be 
invented  for  the  races  of  Eastern  Asia, 
giving  to  the  oldest  and  most  numerous 
division  the  first  place  in  the  scheme. 

The  reason  for  the  present  classifica- 
tion seems  to  be  that  the  race  character- 
Race  character-  istics  by  which  sucli  peoplcs 
cuSn1t?rn?h?  ^s  the  Chinese,  the  Jap- 
Mongois.  anese,    the    Coreans,     the 

Indonesians,  the  Polynesians,  and  others, 
arc  included  as  Mongoloids,  culminate 
in  the  ^^longols.  The  ethnic  qualities 
of  this  stock  seem  to  be  emphasized,  ac- 
cented, clearly  defined,  while  the  same 
qualities  appear  by  modification  and  sug- 
gestion only  in  the  more  numerous  di- 
visions of  these  peoples.  At  any  rate, 
however,  the  fact  remains  that  accord- 


ing to  our  present  scheme  of  knowledge, 
nearly  a  half  of  the  whole  human  family 
may  be  defined  as  Mongoloid,  while 
much  more  than  a  half  of  the  earth's 
surface,  north,  south,  east,  and  west  has 
been  either  actually  dominated  or  at 
least  traversed  and  influenced  by  tribes 
of  Mongolian  extraction ! 

Among  the  peoples  most  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  Mongols  Proper  are 
the  West  Mongols,  Kirgheez,  or  Mongol 
Tartars.  Of  these  there  are  two  stocks, 
the  Kara-Kirgheez,  andthe  , 

Nomenclattire  of 

Cossack- Kirgheez,  both  be-  the  associated 
longing  to  what  is  called  ^^°^  ^^' 
the  Tungusic  division  of  the  Mongolian 
race.  The  first  of  these  nations  belongs 
to  the  highlands,  and  the  other  to  the 
steppes.  The  combined  tribes  bearing 
the  name  of  Kirgheez  are  almost  as  nu- 
merous as  the  Mongols  Proper.  Their 
territories  lie  eastward  of  the  lower 
Volga,  and  between  that  river  and  the 
Altais.  The  cotintry  is  about  as  large 
as  the  United  vStates  before  the  purchase 
of  Alaska ! 

As  might  be  expected,  this  race, 
though  clearly  Mongolian  in  origin,  has 
been  considerably  modified 

^  Modifications 

in  its   progress   westward,  and  divisions  of 

T      1  ,      .     ,  . ,  1     the  Kirgheez. 

and  by  admixture  with 
foreign  stock.  The  Kirgheez  have  had 
contact  with  the  Finns,  the  Chudic  races, 
and  with  peoples  of  Iranian  stock  on  the 
south.  Politically,  we  are  here  within 
the  Russian  empire,  but  ethnically,  the 
races  under  consideration  are  wholly 
Asiatic.  That  division  of  the  race  called 
Kara-Kirgheez,  is  so  named  because  of 
their  black  tents — ka7-a,  meaning  black. 
It  is  said  that  they  present  the  jSIongolian 
division  of  the  human  family  in  its  best 
characteristics. 

Some  ethnographers  claim  that  the 
Karas  are  the  only  nation  entitled  to  the 
name  of  Kiro-heez.     The  race  has  a  his- 
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tory  reaching-  from   the   sixth    century. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  it  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  Altaic 
regions,  and  bore  down 
once  and  again  on  China. 

Afterward,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 

we  find  them  in  contact  with    the    Rus- 


Vicissitudes  of 
the  Karas. 


East  Mongols,  they  are  nomadic.  Their 
whole  wealth  consists  in  their  animals- 
oxen,  horses,  vsheep,  gfoats, 

1  ->         \  T  11         Manner  of  life 

and  camels.    More  than  the  and  religious 
East    Mongols    they   culti-  ^-P«^^^i*i°-^- 
vate  the  soil,  but  their  products  of  the 
earth  are  of  small  value.     They  are  un- 


KARAS  AND  FLOCKS.— Drawn  by  Y.   Pranishnikoff. 


sians  on  the  west.  At  the  present,  they 
lie  within  the  Russian  empire,  occupy- 
ing the  high  region  between  the  merid- 
ians of  70°  and  85°  E.  from  Greenwich, 
and  from  the  35th  parallel  to  the  50th. 

The  Karas  are  themselves  subdivided 
into  many  tribes  and  standards.  Of  their 
habits  not  very  much  is  known.  They 
number,  perhaps,  about  four  hundred 
thousand  souls.     In  character,  like  the 


der  the  rule  of  barbaric  chieftains  who 
govern  with  arbitrary  sway.  Their  re- 
ligion is  the  Sunnite  dogma  of  Moham- 
medanism, but  the  old  Shamanism  still 
prevails.  The  chiefs  yield  obedience  to 
the  Russian  czar,  who  obtained  the 
mastery  over  them  in  1864,  but  his  au- 
thority is  little  more  than  nominal. 

In  the  next  place  we  have  what  are 
called    the    Cossack-Kirgheez,    or  more 
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frequently,  the  Kirgheez-Cossacks.     The 

tennis  said    to    signify   "knights,"    or 

•™  J  "riders"        Havinsf     this 

Placeand.no-  liLici.-^.  xxcn  x    j, 

meaning,  it  has  doubtless 
been  applied  to  many  tribes 
that  are  not  of  Mongolian  extraction.  It 
is  said  that  the  word  Cossack  is  only  a 
variation  of  the  native  word  Kazak.  The 
first  European  adventurers  who  viewed 


menclature  of 
the  Kirgheez- 
Cossacks. 


emperor.  The  first  division  is  called 
the  Great  Horde ;  the  second,  the  Mid- 
dle Horde;  and  the  third,  the  Little 
Horde.  The  first  have  their  country  in 
the  region  south  of  lake  Balkash.  The 
Middle  Horde  spreads  from  that  watei 
to  the  sea  of  Aral.  The  Little  Horde 
ranpfes  from  the  north  of  the  sea  of  Aral 
to  the  lower  Volga. 


COSSACKS  OF  TSAIDAN  AND  TAN-TO— TYPES. -Drawn  by  Y.  Pranishnikoff. 


the  Cossacks  in  their  own  country  thought 
them  to  be  Tartars,  and  therefore  akin 
to  the  Turcomans. 

The  Cossacks  were  among  the  most 
diflficult  to  be  subdued  of  all  the  Asiatics 
Spirit  of  the  ^vith  which  Russia  had  to 
Mi^ddie,rnd'  contend.  They  are  divided 
Little  Hordes,  jnto  three  groups  of  nations 
called  Hordes.  These  are  said  to  owe 
their  origin  to  the  three  sons  of  a  former 


The  Cossacks  have  been  compared  fa- 
vorably with  the  Kara-Kirgheez.  Their 
manner  is  said  to  be  that  of  unsocial  and 
an  unsocial,  but  honest  and  L^t'otthe^Cos- 
sullen  barbarism.  Their  sacks. 
habitations  are  like  those  of  the  East 
Mongols — circular  huts,  ending  above  in 
a  cone.  Their  habit  is  that  of  horse- 
men. No  greater  riders  are  to  be  found 
in  the  world.     Their  daily  food  is  the 
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flesh  of  animals,  and  their  common  drink 
that  koumiss  which  has  lately  been  intro- 
duced as  a  health  drink  in  the  markets 
of  Europe  and  America. 

The  Cossacks  have  the  same  religious 
views  and  the  same  general  usages  as 
the  Karas — the  same  unrefined  and  sav- 
age character.  In  the  matter  of  clothing 
there  are  some  evidences  of  taste ;  but 
the  leathern  girdle  about  the  waist,  with 
its  knife  and  tobacco  pouch,  reveals  the 
barbarian  within.      The  race  is  ofiven  to 


national  ballads,  of  which  they  have 
many,  generally  relating  to  the  heroic 
exploits  of  ancestors.  The  government 
is  an  elective  khanate,  but  is  subject  to 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Russian 
autocrat.  The  provincial  khans  are 
chosen  by  the  tribesmen,  and  this  choice, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  is  approved  by  the 
representative  of  the  czar.  The  right 
of  property  is  recognized,  and  the  viola- 
tion of  the  right  is  visited  with  severe 
punishment.      Restitution  is  one  of  the 


COSSACKS  WITH   FLOCKS.— Drawn  by  Y.  Pranishnikoff. 


superstition.  Fortune  tellers  and  char- 
latans flourish  among  them,  and  take 
the  place  of  physicians.  The  Islamites 
among  them  forego  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  since  that  is  impossible,  and  be- 
take themselves  to  such  local  shrines  and 
.sacred  places  as  their  barren  and  moun- 
tainous country  is  able  to  afford. 

Nevertheless,  the  Cossacks  have  the 
rudiments  of  civil  law,  understand  war- 
like methods,  and  in  some 

Social  and  civil 

polity  of  the        mstauces  are  able  to  read 

Cossack  stock.  .         ,    .  ^ni  r         i       r 

Arabic,      i  hey  are  fond  of 
music,  and  take  delight  in  reciting  the 


features  of  the  code,  the  thief  being 
obliged  to  make  good  manifold  whatever 
he  may  have  taken.  Family  rights  are 
protected,  and  the  worst  crimes  against 
the  domestic  relations  are  punishable 
with  death,  as  is  murder  and  one  or  two 
other  aggravated  offenses. 

The  Cossacks  are  said  to  be  gradually 
developing  into  the  civilized  estate. 
Legalized    brigandage  has 

*=  &  fe  Promise  of  a 

been    suppressed,     and    Cossack  civillza- 

the  agricultural  life,   with 
the  consequent  settlement  of  the  inhab- 
itants, is  gaining  upon  the  nomadic  man- 
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ner.  Russia  encourages  these  tenden- 
cies in  her  own  interest.  In  process  of 
time  the  comparative  independence 
Avhich  still  remains  to  the  Kirgheez  may 
be  overcome,  and  the  industrial  arts 
be  substituted  in  place  of  flock-watching, 
hunting,  and  war. 

In  the  next  place  we  may  notice  brief- 
ly   that  third    division    of   the    ]\Iongo- 
lians  called  Buriats.     These  have  their 
territories      around      lake 

Territory  of  the     _  . 

Buriats;  superi-  Baikal,  withm  the  provmce 
ority  of  the  race.  ^^  j^kutsk.     Their  manner 

of  organization  and  of  social  life  is  al- 
most identical  with  that  of  the  East 
;Mongols  and  the  "West  ^Mongols;  but 
they  are  nevertheless  distinct  in  some  of 
their  manners  and  ethnic  peculiarities. 
On  the  whole,  they  are  superior  in  intel- 
ligence to  their  race  congeners,  and  have 
made  greater  advancement.  Their 
knowledge  is  more  extensive.  Many  of 
the  people  are  able  to  read  and  write. 
This  is  true  in  particular  of  those  inhab- 
iting the  transbaikal  region.  These 
have  some  literature  of  native  produc- 
tion, and  other  which  they  have  gathered 
by  translation  from  Thibetan  and  Chinese 
sources. 

The  Buriats,  as  are  all  the  Mongolians, 
are  essentially  tribal  in  organization. 
They  are  thus  divided  into  clans,  under 
the  leadership  of  chieftains.  Their 
tribal  divisions  are  shown  in  their  lan- 
guages, of  which  there  are  at  least  three 
dialects.  That  form  of  speech  called 
the  vSelengese  is  regarded  as  the  best  in 
development,  and  contains  the  greater 
part  of  the  native  writings. 

Another  particular  in  which  the  Bu- 
riats arc  in  advance  of  the  other  Mon- 

Bunats  lead  the  ^'^^'  is  in  the  development 
Mongols  in  the     of    an    agricultural    inter- 

agncultural  hfe.  ,  „,  , 

est.  They  have  departed 
so  far  from  the  old  tribal  life  as  to  adopt 
mea.surably    the    sedentary    habit.     To 


this  they  have  been  provoked  by  a  soil 
more  fertile  than  may  be  found  in  Mon- 
golia Proper  or  generally  in  the  country 
of  the  West  Mongols.  Cultivation  of 
such  cereals  as  grow  well  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Baikal  have  sprung  up, 
though  the  methods  of  agriculture  and 
the  implements  employed  are  rude  and 
barbarous.  Nevertheless,  the  yield  of 
grain  has  been  good.  A  considerable 
area  is  under  cultivation,  and  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  countr}^  has  been  improved  by 
the  cutting  of  canals  for  irrigation.  A 
like  development  has  been  shown  in  the 
fishing  and  trapping  interests  of  the 
nations.  Those  processes  also  have 
been  changed  from  the  savage  custom 
to  the  improved  forms  of  taking  wild 
animals  and  fish. 

The  Buriats,  however,  like  the  other 
Mongols,  still  give  the  greater  part  of 
their  attention  to  herding  flocks.  Of 
these  they  have  great  num-  ^, .  ^. 

-^  ■"  Chief  interest  of 

bers.     They  produce  oxen,  the  people  in  an- 

,  ,11  imal  industries. 

horses,  goats,  and  sheep, 
not  only  for  their  own  consumption,  but 
for  such  commerce  as  they  have  been 
able  to  undertake  with  surrounding  na- 
tions. Animal  products  abound.  The 
skins  of  animals  and  their  horns  are  used 
in  trade,  and  to  a  still  larger  extent  for  the 
home  comfort  of  the  people.  On  the 
whole,  the  industries  of  the  Buriats  dur- 
ing the  last  century  have  improved  so- 
much  as  to  make  trade  with  the  country 
of  importance  to  the  Russian  authorities. 
We  have  in  this  people  the  same  re- 
ligious phenomena  which  we  have  seen 
in  other  regions  held  by  the  Mongolians. 
First  of  all,  there  was  an  shamanism  has 
original  Shamanism,  and  freBucldhis°ic 
to  the  present  day  the  old  ^^it^- 
faith  holds  out  against  the  new.  In  the 
early  Middle  Ages,  however,  the  Lamaic 
BuddhivSts  made  their  way  into  the 
country,  and  succeeded  in  establishing 
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themselves     by     missionary     endeavor. 
There  is  much  in  the  nature   of   Bud- 
dhism which  fits  itself  to  the  genius  of 
such  peoples.     Nor  can   it  be   doubted 
that     the     moral  |p 
influence  of  this 
faith  is  more  dis- 
tinct and  salutary 
than  any  sup- 
posed   effects    of 
Shamanism.  The 
Buriats     became 
Lamaists.     They 
have    their    own 
lama,   called  the 
Chambo     Lama, 
who  is  regarded 
as    the    head    of 
their   faith;    but 
the  people  recog- 
nize him  as  the 
representative  of 
the  Great   Lama 
of    Thibet.      He 
has  his  lamasery 
at    Goose     lake, 
and    thither   pil- 
grims repair,  and 
there      monks 
abound.      There 
are  gathered  also 
the     astrologers, 
soothsayers,   ma- 
gicians, and  for- 
tune tellers  who 
so  greatly  abound 
in  all  the   coun- 
tries   of    Central 
Asia.     So    great 
is   the   horde    of 
the  superstitious 
that     destitution 
and  starvation  must  follow  if  the  monks 
and  priests  and  devotees  did  not  devote 
part  of  their  time  to  useful  labor.     For 
the  rest,  they  are  supported  by  the  gifts 


and  offerings  that  are  brought  without 
stint  to  the  lamasery  by  the  rich  and 
pious.  Endowments  of  lands  and  prop- 
erties, also,  are  common  and  extensive. 


BURIATS    OF    TRANSBAKALIA — TYPES. 
Drawn  by  H.  Rousseau. 


The  Shamanists  have  their  religious 
center  and  establishments  on  the  river 
Angara.  That  is  their  sacred  country, 
and  thither  they  repair  to  worship  be- 
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fore  the  stone  of  Shaman,  which  is  there 
set  up.  :Meanwhile,  in  this  extreme 
re"-ion,  the  Christian  missionaries  have 
penetrated,  and  about  ten  thousand 
converts  have  been  made  to  Greek 
Catholicism. 

The  ethnic  characteristics  of  the  Bu- 

riats  have  been  described  by  travelers. 

The  features  correspond  in 

Ethnic  features  c      ^^    s_^ 

and  traits  of  the   general  to  those  or  all  the 

Buriats.  :^.^^^^^^^     ^^^^^     ^-^     ^^^^^     ^^^^ 

Chinese  empire  on  the  north.  We  have 
here  the  same  round  skulls  and  protrud- 
ing cheek  bones  which  prevail  almost, 
without  exception,  among  all  the  Tura- 
nian races.  The  Buriat  nose  is  broad  and 
flattened  at  the  bridge,  and  the  nostrils 
open  outwards  more  than  from  below. 
The  beard  is  thin  and  scattering.     The 


complexion  is  a  yellow  brown,  though 
this  feature  varies  a  good  deal  according 
to  the  manner  of  life.  It  is  evident  that 
the  color  is  deepened  in  the  case  of  those 
who  are  exposed  to  the  severe  climate. 
The  chiefs  are  lighter  colored,  and  the 
women  still  fairer  than  they.  In  the 
matter  of  dress  and  manners  the  Buriats 
show  some  superiority.  They  have  cot- 
ton and  silk  garments  made  with  a 
measure  of  tavSte.  They  also  manufac- 
ture furs  for  clothing;  but  the  poorer 
classes  have  only  sheepskins  for  winter 
wear.  The  Buriats  are  more  polite, 
more  inclined  to  hospitable  manners,  less 
sullen  and  isolated,  and  doubtlessly  less 
dangerous  to  the  unwary  in  their  midst 
than  are  their  kinsmen,  of  the  West 
Mongolian  race. 


Chaf»xer  clvii.— NI>^nch:us  and  Coreans. 


I E  now  follow  again  the 
eastward  development 
of  the  Mongolians,  and 
pursue  that  branch  of 
the  family  called  Tun- 
gusian.  Of  this  stock 
the  Manchus  are  one 
of  the  principal  developments.  The  fam- 
ily has  its  importance,  not  so  much  from 
its  present  numbers,  but  rather  from  its 
extraordinary  political  ascendency  in 
China.  For  two  and  a  half  centuries 
the  governing  dynasty  of  that  most 
populous  empire  in  the  world  has  been 
of  Manchu  origin. 

It  is  one  of  the  surprising  circum- 
stances of  modern  history  that  a  race 
Surprising  char-  numerically  so  unimportant 
Manchu^bxend-  ^^ould  havc  gained  by  war 
e'^cy-  the     upper     hand      in     a 

country    like    China,    and    contributed 
thereto  an  unbroken  line  of  sovereigns 


through  seven  generations.  This  as- 
cendency  has  extended  also  to  the  no- 
bility of  the  Chinese,  and  to  their  pro- 
vincial governments.  There  is  an 
interfusion  of  Manchu  influences  on 
every  hand.  The  northeastern  parts  of 
China,  including  the  capital,  are  per- 
meated with  these  influences,  social, 
political,  and  ethnical.  The  Chinese 
themselves  have  come  to  regard  the 
possession  of  Manchu  blood  as  one  of 
the  things  most  desirable  for  rank  and 
influence.  The  ability  of  the  race  thus 
to  govern  and  to  diffuse  itself  through 
and  over  such  a  tremendous  population 
may  well  excite  our  astonishment. 

We  are  here,  however,  not  so  much 
concerned  with  the  political  domination 
of  the  race  as  with  the  race  Emplacement  of 
itself.        The     position    oi  f^l^l^X^^^' 
Manchuria  is  well  known,   country. 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  its  em- 


MANCHURIAN  LANDSCAPE-VIEW  OUTSIDE  THE  GREAT  WALL.-Drawn  by  VmllUr.  from  a  photograph. 
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placement.  The  present  country  may 
be  called  the  northeastern  extension  and 
development  of  the  Chinese  empire.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  China  Proper 
and  those  gulfs  which  divide  China 
from  Corea;  on  the  west,  the  boundary 
is  the  Khin-Gan  mountains;  on  the 
north,  the  river  Amoor;  and  on  the  east, 
Siberian  territor^-  and  Corea. 


Sungaree,  the  Hurka,  and  the  Usuree. 
All  of  these  are  navigable  for  junks  and 
ships,  or  at  least  for  boats  of  considera- 
ble magnitude. 

Manchuria  has  its  old  capital  antedat- 
ing the  Chinese  conquest.  This  is 
known  in  the  native  tongue  as  Moukden. 
Here  aforetime  dwelt  the  Manchu 
princes,  and  from  this  center  went  forth 


II  JUNKS. — Drawn    .^    '!..._   lI^ic  W'cbcr,  after  a  water  color. 


The  country  reaches  up  to  the  49th  par- 
allel of  latitude  and  eastwardly  to  the 
133d  meridian  from  Greenwich.  The 
area  is  approximately  three  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  square  miles.  Po- 
litically the  country  is  divided  into  three 
provinces.  According  to  physical  fea- 
tures, there  are  two  regions :  one  north- 
western   and    the  other  southeastern 

the  fir.st  a  mountainous  upland,  and  the 
other  a  plain.  The  country  has  three 
rivers    of  importance.      These    are  the 


the  edicts  and  forces  by  which,  before 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  native  dynasty  of  China 
was  overthrown  and  sup-  I^^X^^l^^ 
planted  by  another.  The 
conquest,  of  course,  brought  consolida- 
tion, and  Manchuria  since  1644  has  been 
regarded  as  a  province  of  the  common 
empire. 

The  climatic  conditions  in  Manchuria 
are  severe.  They  are  the  same  as  those 
of  Northern  China,  but  are  intensified 
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by  the  geographical  position.     The  heat 

of  summer  rises  to  90^  F.,  or  more,  and 

in     winter    sinks     greatly 

Climatic  condi-  ^rw  r. 

tions;  extremes  below  zero.  i  lie  human 
of  temperature,  constitution  is  thus  exposed 
to  those  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  which 
are  so  greatly  trying  to  life  and  its  proc- 
esses, but  at  the  same 
time  so  essential  to  the 
development  of  the 
hisfhest  energies  of 
men  and  animals. 

The    vegetable    and 
animal      products      of 
Manchuria  are  very  lit- 
tle differ- 

Vegetable  and 

animallife  like        Cnt     trom 

that  of  England.    ^^^^^        ^^ 

Western  Europe  in  cor- 
responding belts  of 
country.  Travelers 
have  compared  the 
tree-life  and  plant-life 
of  Manchuria  with 
those  of  England,  and 
have  noted  no  particu- 
lar differences.  The 
same  may  be  said  of 
the  animals  of  the  two 
countries — at  least  of 
such  animals  as  Eng- 
land possessed  in  the 
days  of  her  savagery. 
The  rivers  of  Manchu- 
ria abound  in  fishes, 
and  these  have  imme- 
morially  constituted  a 
large  percentage  of  the  food  of  the  people. 
No  rivers  in  the  world,  not  even  those 
of  Oregon,  produce  salmon  in  so  great 
abundance  as  do  those  of 

Abundance  of  .  .  1,-1 

fishes ;  myth  of     Mauchuria.     It    IS   related 

the  flying  prince.    ^^_^^^  ^^^  aSCCUding  shoals  of 

these  fishes,  at  certain  seasons,  crowd 
themselves  in  such  numbers  into  the 
small     tributaries    of    the    Manchurian 


rivers  that  great  masses  of  them  are 
forced  out  of  the  water  by  the  pressure, 
and  are  left  to  perish  on  the  bank.  One 
of  the  traditions  of  the  race  runs  to  the 
effect  that  a  mythical  prince,  miracu- 
lously born,  and  flying  before  the 
jealousy  of  courtiers  and  ministers,  came 


METHUUS    OF   TAKING    FISH. 
Drawn  by  Vaumart,  from  a  sketch  by  Madame  de  Bourboulon. 

to  one  of  the  streams  and  walked  across 
on  the  solid  bank  of  fishes !  With  such 
fictions,  born  of  mingled  fact  and  dream, 
does  the  human  imagination  beguile 
itself ! 

The  country  under  consideration  has 
received  the  name  of  Manchuria;  but 
the  term  Manchu  is  really  an  ethnic 
word  designating  only  the  people.     The 
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history  of  the  race  goes  back  to  the 
earlier  Middle  Ages.  At  that  time  the 
Manchus  consisted  of  tribes  with  no 
TheManchu  fixed  habitations.  The 
clans  gain  the       ^^^^  organization  was  pre- 

ascendency  m  *'  ^ 

China.  dominant.     At  length  the 

tribes  were  consolidated  into  a  kingdom, 
and  the  princes  were  warlike   and  ag- 


AN   ACADEMICIAN    OF    IIAN'-LIN — MANCHU    TYPE. 
Drawn  by  E.  Ronjat,  from  a  photograph  by  Morache. 

gressive.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  that  border 
warfare  began  between  the  ]\Ianchus  and 
the  Chinese.  The  breech  widened, 
and  mutual  invasion  became  the  order  of 
the  times ;  but  the  multitudinous  Chi- 
nese were  not  able  to  resist  the  incursions 
of  their  warlike  neighbors.  After  twenty- 
six  years  of  alternate  peace  and  war 
Peking  was  taken,  and  the  iManchu 
dynasty  was  established  over  the  con- 
quered empire. 


As  we  have  said  above,  the  Manchus, 
as  a  race,  are  of  the  Tungusic  stock  of 
the      Mongolian     division.  ^  ,    . 

*^  Ethnic  relations' 

They  are  thus  of  the  same  of  the  race  de- 
derivation  Avith  the  Chinese 
themselves,  and  differ  from  them  ethnic 
ally  less,  perhaps,  than  the  Low  Ger- 
mans of  Holland  differ  from  the  High 
Germans  of  Saxony.  It  is  not 
needed,  therefore,  that  we  should 
enlarge  upon  the  social  estate,  the 
language,  the  constitution,  or  the 
religion  of  the  ^Manchurians ;  but 
only  that  we  should  point  out  the 
ethnic  peculiarities  by  which  the 
one  people  are  distinguished  from 
the  other. 
'^^  In  the  first  place,  the  Manchus 
are  larger  and  stronger  than  the 
Chinese,  and  have  a  characteristics 
lighter  complexion.  t^ZTeT^^te 
There  is  considerable  Manchus. 
variety  among  the  former  in  those 
features  which  among  the  Chinese 
are  common  to  millions.  It  is  no 
unusual  thing  to  find  Manchus 
who  are  robust,  heavy,  stalwart. 
In  addition  to  the  light  complex- 
ion, many  have  aquiline  noses  and 
brown  hair.  There  is  an  evident 
grading  off  from  the  uniform  fea- 
tures of  the  south.  Manchus  have 
been  vSeen  with  heavy  beards  like 
those  worn  by  the  men  of  Europe. 
A  few  have  blue  eyes.  The  obliquity 
of  that  organ,  however,  is  the  same  as 
among  the  Chinese,'  and  the  other  char- 


*  It  is  found  that  the  physiological  peculiarity  of 
oblique  eyes  does  not  extend  to  the  skulls  of  the 
Mongolian  races.  It  belongs  only  to  the  muscular 
disposition  of  the  parts  about  the  eye.  The  eye- 
sockets  in  the  Mongolian  skull  are  set  in  the  same 
position  as  those  in  the  skulls  of  the  Aryan  and 
Semitic  races  ;  but  in  the  first  the  muscles  and 
fleshy  parts  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  that  peculiar 
obliquity  to  the  eyes  which  constitute  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  Mong-olian  countenance. 
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acteristics    of    person    and    feature   are 
nearly  identical. 

It  is  in  their  intellectual  qualities  that 

the    ]\Ianchus    are    most    discriminated 

from  the  Chinese.       They 

Superior  intel-  -' 

lectuaiiifeofthe  liavc  greater  mental  force, 
a  larger  understanding, 
are  less  servilely  imitative,  have  stronger 
sentiments,  and  more  emotion  than  the 
Chinese  proper.  To  this  we  must 
add  that  energy  in  civil  life  and 
courage  in  war  by  which  the  Man- 
chus  are  distinguished.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  A'igor  of 
the  race.  Their  career,  as  we 
have  observed  above,  demon- 
strates, in  the  face  of  all  theory 
and  preconception,  the  aggressive- 
ness, persistency,  and  we  must 
believe,  the  intellectual  superi- 
ority of  the  Manchu  race. 

The  diffusion  of  this  people 
among  the  Chinese  is  remarkable. 
"\Ve  have  seen  in  Enofland  the- 
subsidence  and  absorption  of  two 
or  three  waves  of  successful  con- 
quests; but  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope has  not  presented  a  phenom- 
enon of  the  kind  so  striking  as 
the  assimilation  of  the  Manchus  with  the 
great  people  whom  they  subdued.  The 
Manchu  con-  Mauchus  have  become  Chi- 
hiTerfuiionof"'  ^'=^se,  and  the  Chinese  are 
the  two  races,  gi^d  to  approximate  the 
Manchus  in  character  and  reputation. 
Yet  in  this  case  the  small  victorious  peo- 
ple imposed  upon  the  multitudinous  con- 
quered race  many  of  their  manners  and 
customs !  The  present  Chinese  dress  is 
referred  for  the  most  part  to  a  Manchu 
origin.  That  most  striking  fact  the  Chi- 
nese ensemble,  namely,  the  queue,  or  as  it 
is  vulgarly  called,  the  "  pig-tail,"  of  hair 
left  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  elabo- 
rately developed  with  the  inbraiding  of 
other  materials,  was  enforced  upon  the 


Chinese  by  their  conquerors,  who  had 
the  queue  before  the  conquest.  This 
grotesque  style  of  wearing  the  hair  is 
undoubtedly  of  Mongol  origin.  The 
Buriats,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  wear  the  queue,  as 
did  the  Manchus,  as  far  back  as  their 
tribal  estate. 

But    while     the     dominant 


a-.yi^^t^ 


THE    VICEROY    LI — MANCHU   TYPE. 
Drawn  by  E.  Roiijat,  from  a  photograph  by  M.  Thomson. 

China  has  thus  imposed  on  the  subject 
people  many  of  its  customs  a  race  equiubri- 
and  usages,  the  former  has  Te  ^^a^nc^ tu-^ 
at  the  same  time  received  premacy. 
freely  from  the  Chinese.  A  race  equi- 
librium has  been  produced  by  the  inter- 
fusion of  social  custom  and  political  law. 
Solidarity  has  thus  been  attained,  and  it 
would  now  be  impossible  to  divide  the 
one  race  from  the  other.  The  Manchu 
character  is  still  plainly  discoverable  in 
the  imperial  household  and  among  all 
the  governing  classes  of  the  Chinese, 
and  in  the  northern  part  of  Manchuria 
it  is  easy  to  discover  that  the  people  are 
of  a  different  stock.  But  for  the  rest, 
the    race    distinctions    have     subsided. 
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Meanwhile  a  large  Chinese  population 
has  diffused  itself  into  Manchuria,  and 
thus  the  interfusion  of  the  two  races  has 
been  completed. 

We    have    thus   made    our   way   geo- 


MANCHU    BARBER — DRESSING    THE    QUEUE. 
l)r;iwn  by  A.  Marie,  from  a  photograph  by  Morache. 

graphically  eastward  until  we  again  ap- 
proach the  Pacific.  Between  ]\Ianchuria 
_     ,  ^   ^  and  the  sea  of  Japan  lies 

Emplacement  of  -^     '■ 

the  corean  the  pcuiusula  of  Corca.    To 

peninsula.  .,   .  ,  ,     . 

this  country  and  its  peo- 
ple wc  have  already  referred  frequently 
in  our  account  of  the  Japanese.  The 
name  of  the  country  is,  as  usual,  a  mis- 
nomer. In  the  native  tongue  it  is  called 
Chosen.  But  the  common  name  of 
Corca  has  been  accepted  in  the  AVest, 
and  can  not  well  be  replaced  with  the 
other.  Corca  drops  down  southward 
from    Manchuria    between    the    Yellow 


sea  and  that  of  Japan.  Its  greatest 
length  is  about  a  thousand  miles,  and 
its  breadth  four  hundred  and  sixty  miles. 
The  area  is  approximately  eighty  thou- 
sand square  miles.  As  to  elevation,  the 
country  descends  from  the  moun- 
tain chain  which  divides  it  from 
Manchuria,  to  the  south,  sinking 
:  gradually  to  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  formation  is  much  like  that  of 
Italy.  For  the  mountain  range  of 
Pepi  Shan  runs  through  the  whole 
extent  and  constitutes  the  Apen- 
nines of  the  peninsula. 

The  analogy  with  Italy  is  carried 
further  in  the  plentiful  distribution 
of  short  rivers.    These 

1         11-1  1    •     i        Corea  the  Italy 

nearly  all  descend  into  of  Eastern  Asia, 
the  bay  of  Corea  and 
the  Yellow  sea.  The  Mi-kiang,  in 
the  extreme  northeast,  is  the  only 
considerable  river  that  flows  out  to 
the  Pacific. 

The  climate  of  Corea  is  greatly 
tempered  by  its  maritime  situation. 
The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 
not  by  any  means  so  great  as  in  the 
corresponding  continental  parts  of 
Asia.  The  thermometer  in  winter 
rarely  ever  registers  as  low  as  zero, 
and  the  summer  heat  does  not  often 
rise  above  75°  or  80°  F.  The  gen- 
eral conditions  of  nature  are  tempered 
in  like  manner.  Storms  do  not  prevail, 
nor  has  the  peninsula  been  greatly  dis- 
turbed with  earthquakes.  The  situation 
is,  on  the  whole,  favorable  for  the  mild 
and  equable  development  of  man. 

The  vegetation   of  Corea  is  unifoira 
with  that  of  China  and  INIanchuria,  but 

tends    to    productions    of    a    vegetable  pro- 

warmer  climate.      On  the  SnSwTatth 
whole,    the  vegetable    life  of  the  peninsula, 
is  similar  to  that  of  Central  Europe,  and 
it  has  been  found  that  products,  such  as 
the  potato,  grow  fairly  well  when  trans- 
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f erred  from  European  to  Corean  soil. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  animals  of 
the  peninsula,  which  are  almost  identical 
with  those  of  Western  countries  in  like 
latitudes.  The  mineral  wealth  consists 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  coal. 
As  to  the  precious  metals,  there  is  a 
governmental  edict  against  mining — 
this,  under  the  theory  that  with  free 
mining  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom 
would  soon  be  exhausted. 

The    people  of  Corea  belong  to 

the  Mongolian  race,  but  appear  to 

be    in    closer  affinity 

Mongolian  affin- 
ities of  the  Core-  With      the      Japanese 

^"'^'"-  than  with   the    Mon- 

goloids of  the  continent.  They 
are  generally  associated  with  the 
Japanese  by  ethnographers  and 
historians.  We  may  begin  our 
consideration  of  the  race  with  some 
notes  of  the  social  state,  of  the 
sexual  union,  and  of  those  usages 
and  institutions  which  arise  there- 
from. 

As  in  Japan,  the  marriage  law 
is  that  of  monogamy.  Polygamy 
Monogamy  the  IS  Under  the  ban. 
^cZM^^t  License  exists  only 
ceremonial.  jn    the    direction    of 

concubinagfe,  which  is  recognized 
by  law,   and  is  the  common  prac-   ^f^% 
tice  of  the  people.     The  marriage       '^Injajk 
contract  is  arranged  by  the  parents 
of  the  parties.     The  formality   is 
carefully  determined,  according  to  pre- 
cedent and  usage.     The  terms  on  which 
the  union  is  agreed   to  are  decided  by 
the  respective  families,    the    parties   to 
the  marriage  having  nothing  to  say  in 
the  premises.     The  man  and  the  woman 
about  to  be    married    do  not   see  each 
other,    unless    by   accident,    until   they 
meet  for  the  wedding  ceremonial.     The 
latter   is  of   the    simplest    form.       The 

parties  meet  upon  a  dias ;   the  man  bows 
M. — Vol.  4 — 17 


to  the  woman,  and  she  to  him,  and  he 
then  leads  her  away. 

There  is  much  of  that  coldness,  indif- 
ference, formality,  and  absence  of  senti- 
ment which  characterizes  the  marriage 
ceremony  among  nearly  all 
the  Asiatics. 

union  does  not  imply  love- 
makine  either  before  or  after  the  mar- 


The    sexU'll    Coldness  of  the 
X  lie    bexucii    marital  union. 


A   MANCHU    1;KU)E — 1 A  I'K. 
Drawn  by  E.  Ronjat,  from  a  photograph. 

riage.  The  relation  is  contracted  with  a 
view  to  the  organization  of  a  new  family 
and  the  rearing  of  children.  The  man  is 
not  obliged  to  make  the  woman  his  equal 
in  social  intercourse  and  sympathy.  The 
social  order  is  that  the  men  flock  by 
themselves  and  the  women  likewise. 
One  of  the  odd  opinions  prevalent 
among  the  Coreans  is  that  the  second 
marriage  of  a  woman  is  disreputable. 
This   belief   is  recognized  by  law,  and 
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the  offspring  of  a  woman  by  a  second 
marriage  are  illegitimated. 

These    facts     show  conclusively  that 

the  Corean  woman  is  little  respected  in 

the  law  and  usage  of  her  country.    Even 

her  social  influence  is  re- 

Subordination  .     .  . 

and  seclusion  of    duccd  to  a  mmimum,  and 
women.  ^^  political  influence  she  has 

none.  Her  duty,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  women  of  China  and  Japan, 
is  to  obey ;  but  the  Corean  women 
have  greater  freedom  than  is  en- 
joyed by  their  kind  in  either  of  the 
countries  mentioned.  This,  how- 
ever, is  said  of  women  of  the  lower 
classes  and  not  of  the  noble  ladies, 
who  are  secluded  by  their  lords 
and  kept  from  the  sight  of  all  but 
themselves. 

jMarriage,  as  we  have  said,  looks 

to  the  family.     This  is  in  a  better 

state  of  development 

The  desire  of  ^        ^^   . 

family;  house-      than  amoug  the  Chl- 

hold  relations.  r^  •  , 

nese.  Corea  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  crowded  to  suggest 
the  killing  of  children  as  a  means 
of  curtailing  the  population. 
Every  Corean  desires  to  be  the 
head  of  a  house  and  the  father  of 
children.  The  preservation  of  the 
family  name  is  one  of  the  great 
motives  of  life.  When  children 
fail,  a  son  is  adopted  to  prevent 
the  extinction  of  the  name.  In 
the  Corean  family  the  affections  p^ 
prevail  above  that  mere  formality 
which  holds  the  Chinese  household 
together.  But  of  formality,  there  is 
enough  and  to  vSpare.  All  of  the  rela- 
tions of  parent  to  child,  of  brother  to 
sister,  of  inferior  and  superior,  -are 
hedged  about  and  guarded  by  the  vStrict- 
est  rules,  the  violation  of  which  is  re- 
garded as  a  heinous  crime. 

Out  of  the  family  proceeds  the  educa- 
tional system  of  a  state.     In  the  nature 


of  the  case  the  primary  impulses  of  the 
intellectual  life  must  begin  within  the 
household.  Such  forces  proceed  directly 
from  parentage  and  from 

^     .       .       ^ .  .       Intellectual  life 

the  discipline  imparted  in  and  character- 
the  home.    All  formal  edu- 
cation— all    outside    training — must    be 
based  upon  these  primary  conditions  of 
the  intellectual  life.     The  Corean  youth 


COREAN   CHILDREN — TYPES. 
Engraved  by  Thiriat,  from  a  photograph. 

are  instructed  in  primary  schools  as  sup- 
plemental to  the  teaching  of  the  parents, 
and  there  they  acquire  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge.  They  learn  to  read  and  to 
write,  and  obtain  a  knowledge  of  geog- 
raphy. 

vSuch  schooling  is  quite  tmiversal. 
There  is  a  public  sentiment  which  re- 
gards it  as  disgraceful  to  be  illiterate. 
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There  is  also  a  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion, of  which  the  Corean  youth  may 
avail  themselves,  in  preparing  for  the 
professions  of  law  and  medicine,  or  for 
the  public  service.  The  military  life 
also  requires  an  education.     The  king's 


\  riVE  TIGER   FOR   CHAI  i  I  . 
Crak  urc  Uy  Krakow,  after  a  native  painting. 

minister  appoints  examiners  and 
teachers  to  whom  young  men  may  re- 
pair and  fit  themselves  for  the  higher 
duties  of  such  citizenship  as  the  state 
recognizes. 

The  Corean  language  is  a  member  of 
the  Turanian  family,  springing  ovX  of 
the  same  original  with  Chinese,  Mon- 
golian, and  the  rest.  It  is  a  written  lan- 
guage,   having    twenty-five    letters    in 


its  alphabet,  of  which  fourteen  are  con- 
sonants and  eleven  vowels.  Out  of  the 
latter  are  formed  also  thir-  ^ 

Coreanlanguage, 

teen    diphthongal     combi-  and  method  of 
nations.  The      writing  ^'"'^'''^ '  * 

runs  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  The  usage  is  to  write  a 
syllable  and  then  drop  a  space  for 
the  next.  The  language  is  great- 
ly infected  with  foreign  words, 
especially  those  which  have  been 
imported  from  China.  It  has  a 
fuller  grammar  than  can  be  formed 
in  most  of  the  Turanian  lan- 
guages. The  verb  adrnits  of 
many  moods  and  tenses,  and  nine 
cases  are  recognized  for  the  nouns. 
Corea  has  been  greatly  re- 
tarded in  development  by  Chi- 
nese influence.     Lit-  _    ,     . 

Predominance  ol 

erature    and  classic-  Chinese  influ- 

,.  ences. 

ism  came  irom 
China,  and  it  is  with  the  study  of 
thcvse  foreign  classics  and  the  imi- 
tation of  them  that  the  Corean 
scholars  and  authors  are  most 
concerned.  Meanwhile  the  na- 
tive language  and  literature  are 
neglected  to  a  w^onderful  degree. 
Even  for  the  common  purposes 
of  life,  such  as  letter  writing, 
advertisements,  the  printing  of 
signs,  etc.,  Chinese  is  employed. 

Under  such  disparagement  the 
native  talent  of  the  Coreans  has 
failed  to  express   itself.       It   ap- 
pears, moreover,   that  the  former  days 
were  better  than  these,  in  that  a  native 
literature  once  existed,  tin- 

Chinese  ■will 

til   it   was   superseded    by  probably  sup- 

rT>  1  I-        i    plant  Corean. 

the  foreign.  The  fact 
that  Corea,  though  nominally  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  is  really  an  appanage 
of  the  Chinese  empire,  aggravates  the 
evil  here  referred  to.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that   the  Chinese  language    itself 
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may  supplant  Corean,  driving-  the  latter 
down  through  the  stage  of  the  folk- 
speech  and  jargon  until  it  becomes  ex- 
tinct. We  have  seen  this  process  work 
its  inevitable  result  in  the  British  Isles, 


COREAN   WOMAN   OF  TCHEMOULPO — TYPE. 
Engraved  by  Thiriat,  from  a  photograph. 

where  Cornish  and  Manx  have  disap- 
peared, and  where  Welsh  and  Erse  are 
rapidly  going  by  the  same  route  and 
process  into  nonentity. 

In  the  technology  and  arts  of  the 
Coreans  we  mark  a  feebler  development 
than  among-  either  the  Chinese  or  the 
Technology,  ar-  Japanese.  The  architec- 
chitecture,  and     ^^^^^  ^g  ^^^^  comparable  with 

manufacturing  ^ 

industries.  that  of  Peking"  and  Tokio. 

The  common  houses  are  but  a  single 
story  in  height,  and  are  poorly  built. 
They  are  without  style  or  conveniences, 
constructed  of  the  coarsest  materials, 
and  in  a  wholly  inartistic  manner.  The 
houses  of  the  poor  people  have  no  floor 
and  but  a  single  room.  Matting  takes 
the  place  of  floor  and  carpet  and  bed. 
The  manufactures,  also,  are  in  an  un- 


developed condition.  Only  the  simpler 
handicrafts  are  practiced  with  success. 
The  manufactures,  whether  of  iron  or 
wood  or  fabrics,  are  generally  common 
and  coarse.  vStraAV  is  largely  used,  not 
only  for  the  thatch  of  houses,  but  in  the 
manufacture  of  mats  and  shoes.  The 
clothing  of  the  people  is  simple,  con- 
sisting of  pantaloons  and  a  long-  vest. 
The  head  is  covered  with  a  broad  hat 
made  of  split  bamboo  and  cloth  of  hair. 
Cotton  cloth  is  the  principal  fabric,  but 
the  poorer  grades  of  silk  goods  are  also 
produced  and  worn. 

Governmentally,   Corea  is  a  depend- 
ency of  China ;  but  regarded  in  itself,  it 
is  an  absolute  and  despotic  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
monarchy.       Contrary     to  system;  the  king 

^ ,  ,  and  ministry. 

what  usually  occurs  under 
such  a  system,  the  people,  and  the  no- 
bility  in    particular,    are    divided    into 


***'*^'^  ^Ss^ 


A  rouiKR — rvi'K. 
Engraved  by  Bazin,  from  a  photograph. 

parties.  These  contend  for  the  chief 
places  in  the  government,  and  act  as  a 
check,  not  only  on  each  other,  but  on 
the  government  itself.    The  dependency 
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of  Corea  on  the  Chinese  empire,  and 
likewise  on  Japan,  is  expressed  by  the 
payment  of  tribute,  and  little  more. 

The  king  is  assisted  in  administration 
by  a  ministry  of  five  departments,  and 
the  eountry  is  divided  into  administra- 
tive districts.  The  methods  employed 
are  arbitrary  in  the  extreme ;   but  little 


One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  military 
method  is  the  arming  of  the  Corean 
soldiers  with  a  kind  of  chain-armor, 
which  is  said  to  be  impenetrable  by 
sword  or  musket  ball. 

The  relations  between  Corea  and 
China  are  constantly  strained.  There 
is  no  free  intercourse  between  the  two 


FISHERMEN  OF  FOU-SAN-TYPES.— Drawn  Dy  J.  Lavee,  from  a  phulograph. 


check  is  imposed  on  the  rapacity  and 
cruelty  of  the  officers.  Each  district 
has  its  governor,  and  he  rules  as  he  will, 
even  to  matters  of  life  and  death.  Mili- 
tary conscriptions  are  common;  for 
Corea  is  frequently  involved  in  war,  and 
all  the  people  are  subject  to  service. 
But  they  are  not  a  warlike  race,  and 
have  hardly  shown  themselves  able  to 
compete  with  their    enemies  in  battle. 


nations.  The  only  commerce  allowed 
is  carried  on  through  two  cities  only. 
These  are  Peking,  on  the 

^1  .  .,  1    ,1  Relations  of  Co- 

Chmese  side,  and  the  em-  yea  with  China, 
porium  called  Pien-men,  or 
the  Gate  Town,  on  the  Corean  side. 
Both  are  near  the  frontier  lines  of  the 
two  powers,  and  it  is  the  usage  to  hold 
annually  in  them  a  sort  of  commercial 
fair  for  the  interchange  of  products. 
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provinces;  po- 
litical supersti' 
tions. 


For  purposes  of  administration  the 
kingdom  is  divided  into  provinces,  of 
which  there  are  eight.  Over  each  of  these 
Division  into  there  is  a  provincial  gov- 
ernor. These  are  appointed 
by  the  court.  The  mon- 
arch is  absolute  to  a  degree.  He  re- 
ceives honors  that  are  little  less  than 
divine.  On  the  occasion  of 
his  recognition  by  the  Chi- 
nese emperor,  the  latter 
gives  him  a  name,  or 
title  ;   but  this  none  may 


corded  in  which  the  monarch  has  died 
rather  than  receive  the  touch  of  the  sur- 
geon's instrument.  The  formality  round 
about  the  court  is  of  extreme  severity. 
No  one  may  ride  past  the  palace:  all 
must  dismount  and  go  by  on  foot.  The 
touch  of  the  king's  hand  confers  nobility 
on  the  person  touched.  There  is  at 
present  no  court  in  the  world 
where  it  is  so  difficult  to  gain 
access  to  the  sovereign  as 
at  the  Corean  palace. 

Under  the  king  is  a  min- 
istry of  five  departments ; 
also     a     supieme     court, 


CUREAN   POTl  ERY.— From  Magazine  o/ A ri. 


pronounce  without  sacrilege  during  the 
king's  life.  When  he  dies  and  his  suc- 
cessor is  chosen,  the  latter  gives  to  the 
deceased  king  the  name  by  which  he  is 
known  in  the  succession. 

One  of  the  political  superstitions  of 
the  kingdom  is  that  it  is  treasonable  to 
touch  the  king's  person  with  an  instru- 
ment of  iron.  This  may  not  be  done 
even  in  surgery,  and  instances  are  re- 


composed  of  six  judges.  The  duties  of 
administration  are  divided  out  among 
these  officers,  and  the  division  continues 
down  to  the  mandarin  mayor's  of  the 
districts,  of  which  there  are  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  in  the  kingdom.  It 
is  not  the  custom  that  princes  of  the 
royal  family  shall  hold  public  office  or 
interfere  in  any  way  in  the  affairs  of 
state.     Such  participation  in  the  govern- 
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ment   is    reg-arded    as    dangerous    and 

treasonable.      The  Corean    army  is    of 

considerable  strength,  and 

Judiciary,  pub-  i       •      •  .-i  i.       xi 

lie  offices,  and      for  admission    thereto  the 
^"^''*  subject  must  be  examined. 

The  commands  are  given  to  the  nobility. 
There  are  in  Corea  four  military  towns. 


|B3|c°Dl[:°!]|c°:3|g3|Eii|c:g:]| 


COREAN   INSCRIPTION. 
Drawn  by  Courboin,  from  a  native  print. 

in  which  the  arni}^  has  its  headquarters, 
at  the  public  expense.  There  is  a  sys- 
tem of  rotation  in  office,  or  at  least  short 
terms  of  service ;  but  it  is  the  usage  to 
reappoint  those  who  have  done  well 
or  are  able  to  bribe  their  superiors. 

In  the  administration  we  note  again 
that  severity,  cruelty,  and  personal 
Barbarous  method    whicli    character- 

ize nearly  all  the  Oriental 
states.  Each  officer  de- 
cides the  causes  under  him,  and  by  his 
authority  inflicts  the  punishment.  There 
is  little  of  that  regulated  justice  by 
which  the  subject,  through  fair  trial  and 
appeal,  may  maintain  his  rights  against 
the  malice  of  an  officer.      Each  officer  of 


methods  of  trial 
and  cruel  pun- 
ishment. 


the  lower  grade  has  a  kind  of  absolutism 
within  the  circle  of  his  authority.  The 
processes  of  trial  are  rude  and  savage. 
Torture  is  a  part  of  the  method  of  ob- 
taining evidence,  and  the  horrors  of  the 


KKNG    AMI    Hi;iK    APPARENT. 
Engraved  by  Thiriat,  from  a  photograph. 

scenes  witnessed  in  the  Corean  courts 
could  not  be  described.  Capital  punish- 
ment is  inflicted  by  decapitation  or 
strangulation. 

In  Corea,  as  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
Eastern  Asia,  the  old  original  religion 
of  the  people   is  Shaman- 

■^        ^  .  Shamanic  super* 

ism.     To  the  present  time  stitions  of  the 
there  is  a  belief  in  a  vague,  ^^°^  ^' 
indefinite  supreme  being,  or  "Heaven," 
that    is    over    all,   and    in    subordinate 
spirits,   or  deities,  both    good  and  bad. 
Of  these  there  is  a  kind  of  worship  and 
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propitiation.  Sacrifices  are  made  to 
Siang-tiei,  with  a  view  to  conciliating 
the  supreme  power  and  with  the  super- 
stitious aim  of  avoiding  disasters.  The 
behef  in  divine  interference  is  universal. 
Disease  may  be  removed,  or  rain  pro- 
duced, by  sacrificing  a  pig  or  a  sheep  to 
heaven.  There  is  a  symptom  of  prefer- 
ence in  Corea  for  these  superstitions, 
and  the  temples  which  have  been  reared 
to  the  old  native  gods  are  regarded  by 
the    people  as  the   most   sacred  in  the 


seen  in  peculiar  force  among  the  upper 
classes  of  society.  These  also  cultivate 
Confucianism.  In  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  Confucian  temples  are  seen, 
and  these  are  supported,  in  part  at  least, 
by  the  government.  The  educated  Co- 
reans  affect  Confucianism  in  the  manner 
of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

Historically,  there  was  in  Corea  a  pe- 
riod of  about  a  thousand  years,  extending 
from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury,   in    which  Buddhism  was  the  ac- 


THATCHED  COTTAGE.— Drawn  by  Gotorbe,  from  a  photograph. 


kingdom.  The  feeling  in  this  respect  is 
much  like  the  preference  of  the  Japa- 
nese for  vShinto. 

As  in  Japan  and  China,  the  most  sin- 
cere worship  of  which  the  Coreans   are 
capable  is  that  of  their  an- 

Slncerity  of  an-  ^ 

cestrai  worship ;  cestoTS.     For  there  is  the 

Confucianism.  ,  /•    i  -■ 

same  respectful  and  rever- 
ential spirit  which  we  discover  in  nearly 
all  Eastern  nations.  vSuch  feelings  are 
expressed  in  the  usages  of  the  race  in 
the  matter  of  burial,  the  construction  of 
tombs,  and  the  ceremonies  expressive 
of    mourning.      »Such    phenomena   are 


cepted  religion.     It  was  adopted  by  the 
government,  and  was  upheld  by  author- 
ity till  it  gave  place  to  the  introduction  of 
Confucian  doctrine.      The  former prev- 
latter   begfan    to    be    culti-  aience. 
vated  by  scholars,  and  was  presently  ac- 
cepted by  the  court. 

To  the  present  time  there  are  many 
evidences  of  the  old  Buddhistic  ascend- 
ency. Buddhism  indeed  is  still  the  re- 
ligion of  the  peasantry  in  several  parts 
of  the  kingdom ;  but  it  has  sunk  to  a  low 
level.  The  priests  of  that  faith  are  no 
longer    educated,    but  merely    supersti- 
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tious.  Their  influence  has  virtually  dis- 
appeared, and  the  upper  classes  give 
no  further  concern  to  their  teaching  or 
presence  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Coreans  are  regarded  as  among  the 

most  superstitious  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 

East.       More  even    than  the    Japanese 

and  Chinese  do  they  have 

Belief  in  luck;  ,  ,      -       ,        -^  ,-,   . 

kindling  the  an-  regard  to  luck.  Everything 
cestraifire.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  -^  regarded  as 

of  good  or  evil  omen.  Everything  is  a 
sign  or  portent  of  good  fortune  or  ill. 


est  of  all  such  seers  are  the  blind.     It  is 

held  tliat  the  blind  more  than  any  others 


COREAN    SULUIERS TYPES. 

Engraved  by  Bazin,  from  a  photograph. 

Strangely  enough  we  find  in  the  domes- 
tic economy  one  of  the  superstitions  of 
the  Romans.  This  is  the  preservation 
of  the  ancestral  fire.  It  is  regarded  as 
a  circumstance  most  dreadful  that  this 
should  be  extinguished.  The  woman  of 
the  house  is  expected,  under  compulsion 
of  an  opinion  more  severe  than  that 
which  guards  her  chastity,  not  to  permit 
the  fire  to  go  out. 

Another  superstition  relates  to  divina- 
tion. Fortune  tellers  are  universally  ac- 
cepted, and  their  alleged  knowledge  of 
future  events  unquestioned.    The  great- 


I'l'NISHMKNT    liY    I'OWliKK. 
Gravure  by  Krakow,  from  a  photograph. 

can  divine  the  future.     Such  impostors 
are    orcranized    into    a   sort  of  sightless 


Gravure  by   Krakow,   from  a  phi.to^raph. 

priesthood  at  the  capital,  and  the  profits 
of  their  profession  are  more  than   suf- 
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ficient  to  support  the  order.  Indeed,  it 
has  been  noted  with  astonishment  by 
Influence  and  travelers  that  Corea  is  the 
s^r^s°^th'e\er"^  ^"^^  country  in  the  world 
pent.  where  a  man  may  be  blind 

to  his  own  advantati'e. 


SI-IRIT   OK    SMAl.LP(-\ 
Gravure  by  Krakow,  from  a  pl...i  ^,.,imi. 

Many  other  superstitions  abound.  One 
of  these  relates  to  the  serpent.  The  ser- 
pent is  sacred.  It  is  regarded  with  ven- 
eration. The  enmity  which  is  errone- 
ously supposed  to  prevail  universally 
between  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the 


serpent's  head  does  not  hold  in  Corea, 
for  here  the  reptile  is  carefully  protected 
from  injury,  fed  with  choice  food,  and 
venerated  as  having  within  him  the 
spirit  of  the  gods. 

The    ethnic     characteristics     of     the 
Coreans   are  not  greatly    differentiated 
from  those  of  the  peoples  whom  we  have 
considered    in  the  preceding    chapters. 
In  person,  they  have  the  unmistakable 
marks    of     the     Mongolian     character. 
Their  likeness  to  the  Japa-  Affinities  of  the 
nese   is   more   pronounced  S^^ese^and 
than  to  the  Chinese,  who  Chinese, 
are  their  nominal  masters.     The  physi- 
ognomy  is    regarded  by  ethnographers 
as  being  almost  an  unmodified  Mongo- 
lian visage. 

The  Coreans  are  much  larger  and 
stronger  than  are  the  Chinese, but  in  many 
respects    the    resemblance 

Personal  habits 

between  the  two  peoples  is  and  usages; 

,    -1   •  -r>      1  •<•    xi         food  and  drink. 

striking.  Perhaps,  if  the 
personal  habit  were  more  conformed  to 
that  of  the  Chinese,  the  similarity  would 
be  still  greater.  The  Coreans,  however, 
do  not  cut  the  hair  in  the  Chinese 
fashion.  They  gather  it  up  rather  in  a 
sort  of  cone  on  the  crown,  and  permit 
the  rest  to  grow  naturally  and  raggedly 
about  the  head.  Another  usage  greatly 
different  is  the  appearance  of  the  women 
and  the  men  together  in  public.  One 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  personal  habit, 
and  that  is,  that  it  surpasses  in  simplicity 
and  temperance  the  habit  of  almost  any 
other  people. 

This  is  true,  for  instance,  of  food  and 
drink.  Tea  is  not  used  by  the  Coreans, 
who  content  themselves  with  rice  water, 
or  a  decoction  o.f  millet.  Among  the 
wealthy  and  noble  ginseng  is  macerated 
in  water  and  the  infusion  used  for 
drink.  The  table  of  the  people  is 
meagerly  and  simply  supplied  with  a 
few   of    the    more    common    articles    of 
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food,  and    with    these    the    eaters   are 
content — if  not  satisfied. 

The   same   simplicity   of    manner    is 


COREAN  NOBLE — TYPE. 
Drawn  by  Riou,  from  a  photograph. 

seen    in   the    matter   of  clothing.     The 
c,.     ,.  .,     -        national  costume  is  a  iacket, 

Simplicity  of  ^  J  ' 

manners  and        a  .skirt,  and  trouscrs,  all  of 

apparel.  i   •    i  i  ,. 

Avhieh     are     made     of      a 
coarse  fabric  of  cotton,  or  hemp,  and  all 


white.  About  the  waist  is  a  belt  in 
which  there  are  the  universal  tobacco 
pouch  and  pipe.  The  headdress  is  for 
women  a  kind  of  white  cloth  wrapped 
around  as  a  turban,  and  for  men  a 
peculiar  broad-brimmed  and  cone- 
crowned  hat,  very  light,  and  of  no  value 
as  a  protection  against  anything  but  the 
sunlight.  The  hat  is  made  of  a  frame- 
work of  light  bainboo  splits,  covered 
thinly  with  a  gauze-like  cloth.  The  men, 
after  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  fashion, 
carry  fans  wdth  them  wherever  they  go. 
Thus  far  in  their  history  the  Coreans 
have  been  but  little  affected  by  foreign 

influences.  Their      Seclu-    Prejudice  of  the 

siveness  has. equaled,  if  it  SrwTsS"'' 
has  not  surpassed,  that  of  peoples, 
the  Chinese.  Their  prejudice  against 
the  AVest  and  Western  institutions  has 
been  profound.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  by  its  Jesuit  missionaries,  has 
sought  for  more  than  a  century  to  plant 
Christianity  in  Corea,  but  the  success  of 
the  experiment  has  been  very  small.  At 
times,  native  hostility  has  broken  out 
against  the  missionaries,  and  they  have 
been  massacred.  The  Coreans  hate  the 
"men  from  the  Western  ocean,"  and 
strive  in  all  possible  ways  to  expel 
them. 

It  is  only  within  the  ninth  decade  that 
the  United  States  has  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing  a  treaty   with    Corea, 

^  .  ■^  Epoch  of  treaty 

but    this  has  been  followed    making;  foreign 
H  .1  .  . .         1      .  representatives. 

by  other  treaties  between 
that  country  on  the  one  hand,  and  Eng- 
land, Russia,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy 
on  the  other.  The  foreign  nations  are  now 
represented,  in  a  fashion,  at  the  royal 
court,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
country,  which  delights  to  call  itself  the 
"Hermit  Nation,"  will  ever  again  be 
selfishly  secluded  from  the  political 
family  of  mankind. 
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Chapter  CLVIII.— The  Tartars. 


^T  is  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  a  systematic 
ethnography  may  be 
made  out  for  Central 
Asia.  One  element 
in  this  difficulty  is  the 
shifting  character  of 
the  populations.  Another  is  the  trans- 
formation of  government  and  states. 
vStill  a  third  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in 
many  instances  a  given  tribe,  or  race, 
occupies  no  territory  of  its  own;  that 
is,  none  of  its  own  in  the  political  sense. 
In  such  cases  there  is  no  territory  cor- 
responding to  the  ethnic  name.  We  are 
obliged  to  find  out  the  race,  and  to  dis- 
regard those  political  conditions  which 
history  has  imposed  upon  it. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  treating  of  such 
a  race  as  the  jSIongols  we  are  able  to 
Relations  of  find  for  them  a  territory 
races  to  tern-       bearing  their   own    name, 

tory;  Tartars  &  ' 

have  no  country,  in  part,  thougli  that  terri- 
tory is  included  in  the  Chinese  empire. 
In  the  case  of  Corea,  just  considered, 
there  is  a  larger  harmony  of  the  ethnic, 
geographical,  and  political  conditions. 
In  the  case  of  the  Tartars,  whom  we  are 
now,  to  consider,  there  is  no  such  har- 
mony. They  are  a  widely-diffused  race 
of  people,  for  Avhose  place  we  should 
seek  in  vain  in  geography  or  in  the  po- 
litical distribution  of  territories. 

Time  was,   however,    at    a    compara- 
tively recent  period  when  Tartary  as  a 
large  country  was  well  enough   defined 
in  the  gfeosfraphy  of  Cen- 

Tartaryasit  '^  ■,  •  rry 

•was;  interfusion  tral  Asia.    Chinese  Tartary 

of  the  Asiatics.  •  i.*       i  ^    n     -t. 

was  m  particular  a  definite 
political  entity.  The  Tartars  at  that 
time  were  not  only  an  ethnical,  but  also 
a  geographical   and  political  fact  in  the 


race  constitution  of  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent. They  still  remain  an  ethnical 
fact,  but  the  political  landmarks  have 
passed  away. 

Several  of  the  peoples,  whom  we  have 
already  considered  by  other  names,  are 
of  Tartar  origin  or  affinity.  It  is  im- 
possible in  the  present  state  of  knowl- 
edge to  disentangle  completely  the 
ethnic  threads  of  this  great  human 
plexus.  Nature  and  man  have  com- 
bined to  mix  together  the  nomadic  na- 
tions of  Central  and  Northern  Asia,  and 
we  are  only  able  to  do  with  them  in 
part  what  we  may  do  more  distinctly 
with  the  well-defined  races  of  the  West. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  within 
the  Russian  and  Chinese  empires  about 
three  millions  of  Tartar  inhabitants.  It 
is  believed  that  those  who 

Numbers  and 

are   so  classified  in  Russia  distribution  of 

I.         .1  ,  ,    ii        the  Tartar  race. 

are  for  the  most  part  the 
residue  of  the  great  Mongol  invasion  of 
the  thirteenth  centur3\  To  that  extent 
we  have  already  considered  them  in  our 
chapter  on  the  Mongols.  Some  ethnog- 
raphers, however,  claim  that  the  Rus- 
sian Tartars  are  more  Turkish  than 
Mongolian  in  their  extraction.  In  any 
event,  the  Tartar  race  made  its  way  in 
the  Middle  Ages  as  far  west  as  the 
Volga,  the  Crimea,  and  the  country  of 
the  Caucasus.  In  all  these  situations 
their  descendants  are  found  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  generally  intermingled 
and  crossed  by  marriage  with  the  vari- 
ous races  among  whom  they  have  settled. 
They  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  Rus- 
sian provinces,  and  constitute  a  small 
fraction  of  the  population  of  Poland. 

The  race  has  thus  become  greatly  dif- 
fused.    There  are  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
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divisions     recognized     in      the     Tartar 

scheme    of    distribution,    but    some    of 

these  have  flown  so  thinly 

Principal  divis-       . 

ions  and  locaii-     luto      the      dcuscr      raccs 

ties  of  the  stock.    ^.^^^^    ^^^^^   ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

than  a  trace  of  Tartar  influence  and 
blood  has  remained  behind.  The  first 
of  these  divisions  is  the  Kazan  Tartars 
of  the  Volga,  where  they  are  intermixed 
somewhat  with  Finns  and  Turks.  These 
have  reached  the  westernmost  limits  of 
the  Tartar  distribution.  Secondly,  there 
are  the  Astrakhan  Tartars,  now  only  a 
handful,  representing  the  mediaeval  As- 
trakhan empire.  The  third  branch  is 
the  Crimean  Tartars,  who  have  become 
intermixed  with  the  Turks,  Greeks,  and 
Italians  of  the  peninsula,  which  has  given 
them  their  ethnic  designation.  The 
nomadic  Nogais,  on  the  Khuma,  consti- 
tute a  fourth  division  of  the  race,  while 
the  KaratcJiais  constitute  the  fifth.  In 
the  Caucasus  are  nearly  a  million  of  the 
Tartar  race,  scattered  in  many  districts, 
and  evidently  largely  modified  by  the 
Aryan  races  of  this  region.  These  con- 
stitute the  sixth  division  of  the  Tartar- 
family.  The  seventh  stock  is  the  Bara- 
ba  Tartars,  of  Kobolsk.  And  so  on  we 
find  the  Tcholyvi,  the  Abakan,  the  Altaic 
proper,  and  several  other  minor  divi- 
sions representative  of  the  Tartar  race. 
These  cross  and  interfuse  in  many  parts 
with  the  Mongolian  races  which  we  have 
considered  in  the  preceding  chapters. 
Indeed,  there  are  not  wanting  ethnog- 
raphers who  confound  and  interchange 
the  Mongol  and  Tartar  names  as  repre- 
senting a  common  race,  or  group  of 
races,  of  nearly  identical  character. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  discover  in 

at  least  one  situation  a  group  of  Tartars 

who  present  the  ancestral 

The  Calmucks  as  . 

typical  Tartars ;    racc  in  its  csseutial  quali- 

their  habitat.  ,•  j    ^       ^i.  

ties,  and  to  these  we  now 
give  a  brief  discussion.     They  are  the 

M.— Vol.  4—18 


Calmucks,  and  have  for  their  habitat  a 
situation  in  the  heart  of  Eastern  Asia. 
They  are  defined  as  being  a  branch  of 
the  Mongol  race,  and  are  the  same  that 
were  formerly  called  Eleutes,  or  Eloits. 
The  name  Calmuck  is  a  Tartar  word,  and 
is  originally  Khaliniik,  signifying  apos- 
tates, or  rebels. 

The  Calmuck  race,  as  we  shall  here 
consider  it,  has  its  habitat,  or  at  least  its 
geographical  center,  between  the  upper 
tributaries  of  the  Hoang-Ho,  or  Yellow 
river.  The  country  in  question  is  bound- 
ed on  the  northwest  through  an  indefi- 
nite extent  by  the  Gobi  desert.  The  race 
is  thus  included,  geographically,  with 
the  Chinese  empire,  but  as  a  people  the 
Calmucks  extend  in  a  northwesternly 
diffusion  beyond  the  Chinese  border,  and 
become  thus  subject  to  the  indefinite 
sway  of  Russia. 

The  race  under  consideration  is  di- 
vided into  four  tribes,  or  nations.  These 
are    known    in    the   native  .^.  .  . 

Divisions  and 

tongue  as  the  Derben  Oirat,  seats  of  the  Cai- 

.  r    •  J 1         T^  r^  muck  family. 

Signifying  the  r  our  Con- 
federates. These  divisions  are  the 
Jungars,  or  Dzoongars,  the  Turguts,  the 
Khoshots,  and  the  Durgots.  Each  of 
these  has  its  own  territorial  emplace- 
ment. The  Jungars  occupy  the  country 
of  Jungaria,  or  Dzoongaria,  and  are  the 
most  populous  and  important  tribe.  The 
Turguts  have  had  a  career  most  remark- 
able. They  were  formerly  one  of  the 
peoples  of  Jungaria;  but  a  little  after 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
they  emigrated,  and  settled  on  the  river 
Volga.  Here  their  forces  were  estimated 
at  fifty-five  thousand  families.  For  more 
than  a  century  they  occupied  the  country 
of  their  choice,  extending  their  settle- 
ments to  the  west  of  the  Volga  and  pop- 
ulating a  large  territory. 

At  length,  however,  difficulties  arose 
between  these  Volgan  Calmucks  and  the 
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Russian  government.  Suddenly,  and 
^vithout  warning  to  the  authorities,  they 
The  voigan  cai-  Tose  and  left  the  country. 
TentSn  with"  Abandoning  their  homes, 
Russia.  in  the  year  1771,  they  re- 

tired, a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
strong,  from  the  sight  of  their  oppressors, 
who,  imder  the  vindictive  command  of 


that  lake  Koko-Nor  marks  the  center  of 
the  Calmuck  dispersion,  from  which  all 
of  the    race    have  derived 

TGrritoriGs  of 

their  descent.  The  Durgots  theKhoshots 
also  originated  in  Jungaria,   ^""^  durgots. 
whence  they  moved  out  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  colonized  the 
upper  Kobol,  and  became  subjects  of  the 


-""S^^^S^SS^^?^ 
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Catharine  the  Great,  pursued  them  and 
fought  battles  with  them.  A  great  part 
of  the  horde  was  destroyed,  but  the  re- 
mainder made  its  way  to  the  country  of 
the  rivers  Eelee  and  Emba,  where  they 
settled,  and  have  remained  in  their  de- 
scendants to  the  present  time. 

The  third  Calmuck  tribe,  the  Khoshots, 
live  in  Eastern  Thibet,  around  the  ances- 
tral seats  of   the   race.     It   is  probable 


Russian  empire.  Since  that  remote 
epoch  they  have  spread  over  the  steppes 
between  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  and 
have  thus  become  commingled  with  the 
Cossacks. 

We  are  here  to  look  at  the  race  as  it 
is  represented  by  the  Khoshots,  in  the 
original  country  of  the  Calmucks,  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Hoang-Ho.  We  need 
not,  however,  greatly  concern  ourselves 
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with  the  institutions  of  the  race.     So  lit- 
tle have  they  advanced  from  the  barba- 
rian    condition     that     the 

Slight  departure  . 

of  the  tribes         studcnt  of  the  civilizcd  lite 

from  barbarism.     ^^^.^^  ^^^   ^^^   ^.^^^^  ^^    ^^^_ 

mand  his  attention  in  their  ethnic  char- 
acter and  history.  They  are  still  in  the 
nomadic  state.      Their  conical  htits  bear 


are  vicious  and  cruel  in  disposition. 
Their  barbaric  nature  readily  gratifies 
itself  with  war  and  preda-  Forbidding  as- 
tory  excursion.  It  is  said  Er^^Ticsof th'e 
that,  in  common  with  nearly  race, 
all  of  the  Turanian  peoples,  the  passion 
for  gambling  is  unconquerable.  The  Cal- 
muck  chieftain  bets  awav  on  the  issue  of 


CALMUCKS  OF  THE  DON— TYPES— Drawn  by  A.  de  liar. 


about  the  only  evidence  that  they  have 
departed  from  the  savagery.  Their  so- 
cial system  is  very  nearly  identical  with 
that  of  the  Mongols,  and  their  language 
is  a  dialect  of  Mongolian  speech.  The 
alphabet  is  of  like  character,  and  such 
rude  literature  as  they  possess  has  the 
same  type. 

The  character  of  the  race  is  drawn  in 
strong,  dark  colors  by  all  who  have  had 
personal  acquaintance  with  them.    They 


a  game  his  flock,  his  herd,  his  steed,  his 
armor,  his  tent,  and  if  he  do  not  put  his 
wife  on  the  stake,  it  is  only  because  of 
the  restraint  of  the  Lamai'c  priesthood, 
whereby  his  vice  is  somewhat  curbed. 

The  personal  and  ethnic  traits  of  the 
Calmucks  are  strongly  marked.  The 
purity  of  the  race  is  indicated  in  the  in- 
tensity and  striking  characteristics  or 
the  features.  The  stature  is  medium,  or 
rather  below  the  average  of  Europeans ; 
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but  in  person  the  Calmuck  is  broad  and 
strong.  The  naturalist  and  traveler, 
strongly  marked  Pallas,  has  given  a  graphic 
ethnic  traits;       description  of  the  features 

description  by  ^ 

Pauas.  of    the  race  as  he  beheld 

them  in  their  own  country.  "The  char- 
acteristic traits,"   says  he,    "in   all  the 


^f^ 


CALMUCK  TENT. 
Drawn  by  A.  Pepin,  from  a  photograph. 

countenances  of  the  Calmucks  are,  eyes 
of  which  the  great  angle,  placed  obliquely 
and  downwards  toward  the  nose,  is  but 
little  open,  and  fleshy;  eyebrows  black, 
scanty,  and  forming  a  low  arch ;  a  par- 
ticular conformation  of  the  nose,  which 
is  generally  short  and  flattened  toward 
the  forehead;  the  bones  of  the  cheek 
projecting;  the  head  and  face  very 
round.  They  have  also  the  transparent 
cornea  of  the  eye  very  brown ;  lips  thick 
and  fleshy;  the  chin  short;  the  teeth 
VQvy  white :  they  preserve  them  fine  and 
sound  until  old  age.  They  have  all 
enormous  ears,  almost  detached  from 
the  head.  All  these  characteristics  are 
observed,  more  or  less,  in  every  indi- 
vidual, and  often  united  in  the  same 
person." 

With  this  description  the  accounts  of 
other  travelers  agree  in  the  main.     The 


.-.^y^ 


Calmuck  visage  is    SM^art,  and  the  face 
flat.     The  eyes  are  small  and  far  apart. 
The    teeth    protrude,   and 
the  ears  stand  far  from  the  offspring  of  the  * 

1         J  J  •         1  1  •  1  Scythians. 

head,  and  are  animal-like. 

To  this  we  must  add  bowlegs,  with  the 

feet  turned  inward  at  the  toes.  There 
have  not  been  wanting  acute 
observers  who  have  pronounced 

***.j,^  the  Calmucks  the  ugliest  of  the 

human  race.  Their  manners 
and  speech  do  not  improve  the 
impression ;  for  the  first  are 
coarse,  and  the  latter  a  grunting 
guttural. 

Nor  should  we  be  surprised  at 
the  repellent  character  of  these 
people.  It  is  believed  by  ethnog- 
raphers that  the  Calmucks  are 
lineal  descendants,  or  an  off- 
shoot, of  the  same  stock  that 
gave  the  Scythians   to   the  an- 

~""  cient   world,  and  perhaps    con- 

tributed the  Hunnish  hordes  to 
Europe.     The  reader  of  history 

knows  that  the  peoples  referred  to  were, 

in  the  judgment  of  the  ancient  nations, 

the    easy   chiefs   of    repulsiveness    and 

barbarity. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  stage  in.the 

inquiry  from  which  we   may  properly 

consider  the  Turks.  It  may 

Race  affinity  of 
appear   at    first   glance  that    the  Turks  deter- 
1  -  -         -p^         mined. 

a  people  so  largely  Eu- 
ropean as  these  have  become  should 
hardly  be  placed  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  Calmuck  Tartars !  It  is  only  in  re- 
cent times  that  we  have  obtained  what  is 
manifestly  the  correct  view  respecting 
the  Turkish  races  and  their  proper  place 
in  the  ethnological  scheme.  Nothing 
more  clearly  illustrates  the  progress  and 
rectification  of  our  knowledge  than  the 
recent  detachment  of  the  Turkish  stem 
from  any  supposed  connection  with  the 
Indo-European  races,  and  the  fixing  of 


CALMUCK  MAN  AND  WOMAN-TYPES.— Drawn  by  E.  VioUat. 
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the  same  in  its  proper  place  as  a  branch 
of  the  Asiatic  Mongoloids. 

This  fact  may  be  discovered  tradition- 
ally in  the  use  which  the  Asiatics  make 
The  word  Turk;  of  the  word  Turk.  With 
no  Turkish  kin-    ^j^gj^  jt  is  uscd  as  a  syno- 

ship  with  the  ■' 

Aryans.  nym  of  ]\Iongol,  or  Tartar. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  language,  how- 
ever, rather  than  nomenclature  or  tra- 
dition, which  has  determined  the  true 
emplacement  of  the  race.  The  Turks 
belong  ethnologically  to  the  Tungusic 
division  of  the  Asiatic  Mongoloids,  and 
geographically  to  Central  Asia.  They 
have  no  connection  with  the  Aryan  races 
except  such  admixture  as  has  come  from 
migration,  war,  settlement,  and  crossing 
of  blood  in  the  Western  countries,  so 
far  removed  from  their  original  seats. 

A  glance  at  the  map   will    show  the 

reader  a  political  hint  of  the  place  from 

which  the  Turkish  race  has  been  derived. 

The  present  map  of  Asia 

Geographical  '•  ^ 

derivation  of  the    showS    US    twO    TurkistaUS, 

an  Eastern  and  a  Western. 
The  former  is  included  in  the  Chinese, 
and  the  latter  in  the  Russian  empire. 
Eastern  Turkistan  constitutes  the  west- 
em  portion  of  China,  thrust  in  sharply 
against  the  Karakorum  and  Thian-Shan 
mountains.  Western  Turkistan  can 
hardly  be  geographically  defined.  It 
corresponds  in  general  to  what  was 
aforetime  Independent  Tartary.  The 
two  countries  in  question  are  not  here 
referred  to  as  coextensive  geographically 
with  the  ethnical  distribution  of  the 
Turks  in  Asia,  but  rather  to  indicate 
the  countries  out  of  which  they  pro- 
ceeded, and  on  which  they  have  left 
their  name. 

The  Turks  have  themselves  preserved 
traditions  of  their  Asiatic  origin.  Ac- 
cording to  their  own  chroniclers,  the 
countries  out  of  which  are  gathered  the 
waters  of  the  rivers  Selenga  and  Orkhon 


were  the  native  seats  of  the  race.  They 
recognize  the  Mongols  as  their  kinsmen, 
and  with  this  view  modern  „ 

Turkish  tradi- 

inquiry  has  agreed.  The  tionsofanAsi- 
Turks  and  the  Mongols  ^  ^°  o^gi^^- 
are  clearly  only  two  diverging  branches 
from  the  common  Ural-Altaic  stock 
which  has  contributed  the  vastly  dis- 
persed and  innumerable  peoples  of  Cen- 
tral, Northern,  Northeastern,  and  North- 
western Asia. 

The  Chinese  annals  have  references 
to  the  Turks  and  the  beginning  of  their 
wanderings  as  early  as  the  Chinese  ac- 
second  century  before  our  ?j° gf/^  °^?^^. 
era.  One  of  the  oldest  file- 
names of  the  race  is  the  Uigurs,  which 
is  preserved  to  the  present  time.  The 
word  occurs  in  old  Turkish  as  Utkur; 
also  in  the  Greek,  of  the  Byzantine  period, 
as  Ugur,  Ogur,  or  Ogor.  During  all  the 
earlier  centuries  of  our  era  we  catch 
glimpses  of  ethnic  movements  in  which, 
if  we  mistake  not,  the  Turks  were  the 
shadowy  but  very  real  actors.  The 
general  movement  of  the  race  seems  to 
have  been  westward  from  its  original 
habitation  toward  those  countries  which 
the  modern  Turks  were  destined  ulti- 
mately to  occupy. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  grasp  and  arrange 
the  vague  facts  before  us  in  this  part  of 
the  inquiry.  The  Chinese  have  an  ac- 
count of  the  Hui-Khe,  clearly  the  Turks, 
who  are  said  by  them  to  have  inhabited 
the  plateau  of  Pameer,  as  far  as  the  Kuen- 
Lun  range.  From  this  region  one  migra- 
tion seems  to  have  been  carried  to  the 
Yenisei  river,  and  to  the  country  of  lake 
Balkash.  This  movement  was  of  the 
Uigurs,  and  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century  they  reached  the 
sedentary  state  and  became  civilized  in 
the  Asiatic  manner. 

About  the  same  time  another  division 
of  the  Turkish  stock,  namely,  the  Pet- 
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chenegs,  are  found  in  colonies  along  the 

lower  Ural  and  the  Volga.     About  the 

beginning  of  the  tenth  cen- 

TliG  PetclieiieffS 

appear  on  the  tury,  however,  these  set- 
Ural  and  Volga,    ^igj^gj^ts     ^.gj-e     attacked, 

and  the  larger  part  of  the  race  migrated 
to  the  Dnieper,  from  which  region  they 
expelled  the  Hungarians.  Some  of  the 
Crusaders,  in  passing  through  this  part 
of  country,  encountered  this  division 
of  the  Turks  as  late  as  the  twelfth 


in  the  early  religious  wars  which  Islam 
was  prosecuting  in  the  East.  Indeed,  if 
we  mistake  not,  the  general  Turkish 
movement  from  the  Altais  toward  the 
borders  of  Europe  was  coincident  with 
the  rise  and  spread  of  Mohammedanism 


^^^■^^^ 


TURCOMAN  KHAN— TYPE.— Drawn  by  Y.  Pranishnikoflf,  from  a  photograph. 


century.  Another  branch  of  the  race  was 
called  the  Comans.  These  seem  to  have 
had  relations  with  those  Kipchak  Mon- 
gols of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  a 
former  chapter.  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  Comans  are  said  to  have  settled 
in  Hungary,  thus  augmenting  the  Asi- 
atic population  of  that  country. 

Still  another  division  was  the  Ghuzz, 
or  Toguz-Ugur,  These,  proceeding 
from  the  same  original  seats,  migrated 
westward  near  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century  to  the  transoxianan  region. 
By  this  movement  they  became  involved 


throughout    Western    Asia.      We    may 
thus    perceive   a    number   of   semibar- 
baric  nations  moving  out  of  Turkish  diffu- 
the  East  and  entering  the  Saff  into  Eu- 
penumbra  of  Islam  in  the  ^ope. 
West.     Nor  will  the  student  fail  to  dis- 
cover in  such  situation  the  antecedents 
of   the  powerful  impression  which   the 
faith  of  the  Prophet  made  upon  the  Turks 
in  the  beginning  of  their  career — an  im- 
pression which  was  destined  after  cen- 
turies to  leave  the  Turks,  in  both  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  the  last  great  bulwark  be- 
tween Islam  and  extinction.      - 
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the  Comans,  the  Ghuzz,  called  at  a  later 

period  the  Ghazni,  that  that  division  of 

nrmelvrthrUi^^u'rs^    the    Petchenegs,     the    Turks— the  modern  Turks— called 


Unless  history  mistakes  her   facts,  it 
was  out  of  these  various  Turkish  tribes, 


COMANS— TYPES.-Drawn  by  H.  Rousseau. 
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the  Seljukians  arose.     These  latter  did 

not   make  their    appearance     until   the 

eleventh    or    twelfth   cen- 

Ethic  derivation 

of  the  modern       tury.    Their  origm  appears 
eju   ans.  ^^    have    been    the    desert 

parts  of  Turkistan.  Crossing-  the  Oxus 
in  their  migration,  they  possessed 
themselves  of  the  northeastern  parts  of 
what  is  at  present  the  Persian  empire. 
That  region  became  the  center  of  a  new 
development  from  which  the  Seljuks 
made  successful  war  in  several  directions, 
until  the  foundation  of  Turkish  power 
was  laid  in  southwestern  Asia. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  Selju- 
kians, possessing  a  greater  faculty  of 
They  make  con-  civilization  than  most  of 
?omfTSco^"  the  cognate  races,  did  not 
"lans.  w^age    exterminating  war- 

fare, but  rather  wars  of  rational  con- 
quest. The  peoples  among  whom  they 
found  themselves  in  the  West  were  of 
the  Aryan  race.  The  invaders  were 
already  in  a  part  of  the  world  upon 
which  successive  civilizations  had  flour- 
ished. The  Turks  appear  to  have  real- 
ized the  superiority  of  the  Persians  and 
other  Aryan  peoples  with  whom  they 
came  into  contact,  and  to  have  assimi- 
lated their  manners  and  customs.  At  all 
events,  the  Seljukians  received  at  the 
hands   of   their   neighbors   the  title   of 


Turkmans,  or  Turcomans,  by  which 
they  have  ever  since  been  ethnically 
designated.  The  term  seems  to  imply 
that  the  Seljuks  had  been  so  much  mod- 
ified by  contact  and  the  crossing  of 
blood  that  they  no  longer  appeared  as 
the  ferocious  Turks  of  tradition,  but 
rather  as  half-Turks,  or  Turk-;;/r;/. 

We  are  not  here  concerned  to  follow 
the  historical  processes  by  which  the  Sel- 
jukians rose  to  power  and  greatness  in 
Western  Asia.  Now  it  was  that  the  em- 
pire of  the  Kharizm  Shahs 

Ascendency  of 

was  founded.    The  Turkish  the  Seijuks  in 

,  "Western  Asia. 

race  grew  m  importance. 
It  made  its  way  southwesternly  until 
the  sacred  places  of  the  Semites  fell 
under  Turcoman  sway.  Both  Europe 
and  Africa  began  to  feel  the  impact  of 
this  new  and  persistent  ethnic  force 
thrusting  itself  out  of  Asia.  The  Tur- 
kish specter  presently  aroused  barba- 
rian Europe  from  its  slumbers.  Then 
followed  the  two  or  three  centuries  of 
the  Holy  Wars.  At  length  the  armies 
of  Mohammed  II  triumphed  on  the 
Bosporus.  The  Eastern  empire  of 
the  Romans  dropped  into  oblivion,  and 
the  crescent  rose  triumphantly  over  that 
important  strait  on  whose  hither  bank 
Constantine  had,  with  so  much  judgment, 
planted  the  capital  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  CLIX.— The  Otxo?^ian  Evolution. 


NE  fact  of  much  inter- 
est in  this  connection 
is  the  almost  exact  co- 
incidence geographi- 
cally, we  might  almost 
say  politically,  of  the 
modern  Ottoman  em- 
pire with  the  Eastern  empire  of  the 
Romans.     The  emplacement  of  the  for- 


mer on  the  latter  was  so  complete  as  to 
appear  to  have  been  an  act  coincidence  of 
of  map-making  rather  than  gSr^R^l,, 
the     result     of     historical  empires, 
contingencies.     At  all  events,  the   Otto- 
man, or  Osmanlian,  empire  took  the  place 
in  both  Asia  and  Europe  of  the  colossal 
dominion    established    by    the    Eastern 
Caesars,  and  it  is  in  this  situation  that  the 
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modern  Turkish  race  is  to  be  considered. 
In  doing  so  we  sliall  follow  briefly  the 
usual  order,  beginning  with  the  country 
itself  and  the  means  of  subsistence  deriv- 
able therefrom  as  the  first  circumstances 
determinative  of  the  life  of  the  people. 
Perhaps  we  should  not  say  the  first  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  the  aboriginal  develop- 
ment of  a  race  in  its  native  seats.  In 
the  case  of  the  Turks  we  have  to  con- 
sider a  people  already   strongly   formed 


the  gulf  of  Suez,  the  Nile  valley,  and 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  a 
vast  region  of  variable  climate  and  mul- 
tifarious resources.  To  it  belong  all  the 
countries  within  the  described  limits  ex- 
cept Greece. 

Generally,  Turkey  is  spoken  of  as  con- 
sisting of  two  parts,  European  and  Asi- 
atic Turkey.  Ethnology  pays  little  at- 
tention to  those  political  and  geographical 
arranofements   which    science    and    hu- 


^L".^1MER  OX   THE   B(  )SPOKUS.— After  a  painting  by   F.   A.   Bridgman,  Salon,  1S85. 


into  national  character  before  the  laws 
of  its  present  environment  were  brought 
into  play  upon  it. 

The  present  empire  of  the  Turks  ex- 
tends from  the  Adriatic  eastward  to  the 
Black  sea,  and  from  the 
eastern  bay  of  that  water 
in  a  southeasternly  course, 
so  as  to  include  Armenia  and  the  whole 
country  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  as 
far  as  the  Persian  gulf ;  also,  the  whole 
eastern  borders  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  nominally  the   countries  bordering 


Metes  and 
bounds  of  the 
Turkish  do- 
minion. 


man  history  have  contrived.     The    idea 
that  there  is  any  necessary  line,  or  sign, 
of  demarkation  between  one  country  and 
another,  needs  only  to  be  stated  in  order 
that  the  absurdity  may  appear.     In  many 
instances,  of  course,  moun-  Ethnic  history 
tain    chains,     rivers,     and  ^.Ttirafg^ot- 
seas  have  been  used  by  the  raphy. 
contrivance  of  man  to  indicate  the  sepa- 
ration   of  his  provinces,  kingdoms,  and 
continents ;  but  for  the  most  part  nature 
has  refused  to  be  thus  employed.    Man- 
kind in  their  movements  have  diffused 
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themselves  without  much  regard  to  arti- 
ficial barriers  and  lines.  This  is  amply 
shown  in  the  distribution  of  the  Turkish 
race.  Two  continents,  aye,  three  conti- 
nents, and  many  political  divisions  of 
each  contribute  to  the  vast  region  ruled 
at  least  nominally  from  the  city  of  Con- 
stantine. 

European  Turkey  has    an    area  of  a 
little  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
square  miles,  and  a  population  approxi- 
mately of  eleven  millions. 

Areas  and  pop-        ,.,."'         rrv      i  1_ 

uiations  of  the      AsKitic     Turkey     has    an 

Three  Turkeys.     ^^^^    ^^    ^^^    hundred    and 

ninety-one  thousand  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  a  little  more  than  twenty- 
four  millions — giving  a  total  in  area  of 
something  more  than  eight  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  about  thirty-five  millions. 
If  to  these  aggregates  we  add  the  Afri- 
can Turkish  dependencies  of  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  thousand  square 
miles,  and  of  nearly  eight  millions  of 
people,  we  shall  have  a  grand  total  in 
population  of  forty-three  millions,  and 
an  area  of  a  million  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles.  Geographically  and 
by  the  measure  of  population  the  empire 
of  the  Turks  is  fit  to  rank  with  the  great 
nations  of  the  earth. 

It  is  not  needed  in  this  connection 
that  we  shall  again  present  the  natural 
resources  and  products  of  the  countries 
included  in  the  Ottoman  dominion.  In 
the  earlier  parts  of  this  work  we  have 
had  occasion  to  notice  the  resources  of 
these  countries,  one  and  all — of  Eastern 
Europe,  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Armenia,  of 
the  Euphratine  countries,  of  Kurdistan, 
Syria,  and  the  North  African  coast. 
The  facts  of  production  and  resource 
presented  in  the  chapters  referred  to 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  We  may 
therefore  proceed  to  notice  briefly  the 
social  and  domestic  system  of  the  Turks. 


The  domestic  estate  of  the  Turks  has 
been  considered  the  least  reputable  of 
any  produced  by  a  civilized  Domestic  life  of 

1  rr^-u  ,,^^^      ^.f   the  Turks  ex- 

people.  The       causes      of    pjamed  by  race- 

this,  however,  are  not  far  development, 
to  seek.  It  was  clearly  the  misfortune 
of  the  Turkish  race  to  be  thrown  under 
influences,  in  the  formative  period  of 
its  career,  of  precisely  the  kind  to  pro- 
duce the  deplorable  results  that  have 
ensued  to  the  present  day. 

Reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  ethnic 
origin  of  this  people,  and  the  tenden- 
cies of  their  social  development  may 
be  readily  discovered.  They  came  out  of 
Central  Asia,  and  originated  from  a 
family  of  mankind  among  whom  sexual 
relations  and  domesticity  were  from  the 
beginning  on  the  lowest  level.  We 
have  had  occasion  to  observe  and  de- 
plore the  absence  among  the  Oriental 
peoples  of  those  sentiments  which  so 
largely  influence  the  condition  of  man 
and  woman  in  the  West.  We  have  seen 
in  the  case  of  the  greatest  of  the  Orien- 
tals a  certain  calculating  apathy  deter- 
mining the  facts  of  marriage  and  the 
development  of  the  family.  We  can  not 
fail  to  discover  among  the  Mongoloid 
peoples  the  evidences  of  an  ethnic  in- 
difference between  the  sexes  and  the 
consequent  lifeless  and  spiritless  method 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  the  sex- 
ual union  and  the  family. 

Whatever  this  ethnic  disposition  may 
be,  the  Turkish  clans  were  under  its  in- 
fluence   when    they    began   The  Turcomans 

their  Western  migrations,  ^ptstn^am- 
We  have  noticed  the  fact  medanism. 
that  the  Turks  came  into  contact  with 
the  Iranic  races  shortly  after  the  latter 
had  yielded  to  the  sway  of  Mohammedan- 
ism. If  the  Persians  accepted  polyg- 
amy— as  they  did — from  Islam,  it  was 
somewhat  against  the  disposition  of  the 
I  Aryan  race.     True,  the  Asiatic  Aryans 
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were  by  no  means  exempt  from  polyg- 
amous practices ;  but  the  further  West 
they  proceeded  the  more  and  more  did 
they  escape  from  the  facts  and  method 
of  multiple  marriage,  and  adopt  monog- 
amy instead. 

When    the    Turks    arrived    on     the 
borders  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  be- 


the  domestic  estate.  The  influences 
referred  to  were  unfavorable  when  con- 
sidered apart,  but  acting  together  they 
could  but  produce  the  results  which  we 
have  seen  and  deplored  in  modern 
Turkish  civilization. 

Some    allowance,    however,    must  be 
made  for  the  judgment  which  the  West- 


TURKISH  LADIES  VISITING-TYPES  AND  COSTUMES. 


gan  to  receive  and  accept  the  influences 
of  Mohammedanism,  they  were  in  pre- 
Two  forces  de-     cisely    the    State    of    race 

termine  their  ,i  „       i  .  ,       r 

domestic  insti-  development  most  favor- 
tutions.  j^-bie  tQ  permanent  fixation 

of  character  by  the  impact  of  the  new  re- 
ligion. It  thus  came  to  pass  that  the 
Turkish  race  was  formed  in  its  domestic 
sentiments  and  usages  by  the  two  forces 
of  hereditary  disposition  and  Islam. 
The  two  combined  to  mold  the  national 
character   and  in  particular  to  determine 


ern  peoples  have  passed  upon  the  Turks. 
There  is  no  denying  the  inexcusable 
fact  that  a  part  of  this  judg-  J^tftTefp^c""^' 
ment  is  prejudiced.  The  ing  Turks. 
Aryan  races  have  always  shown  a  dis- 
position to  reject  and  contemn  those 
usages  with  which  they  themselves  are 
unfamiliar.  They  have  done  so,  not 
because  the  usages  in  question  have  con- 
tradicted the  laws  of  right  reason,  the 
interests  of  the  state,  or  the  principles  of 
morality,  but  simply  because  such  facts 
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have  been  strange,  unfamiliar.  The  in- 
tolerance of  the  Western  people  in  this 
respect  has  been  as  severe  and  inex- 
cusable as  many  of  the  usages  which 
they  have  contemned  and  despised. 

There  is  much  of  this  in  the  opinions 
of  the  peoples  of  the  West  respecting 
the  Turks.  The  latter  people  have  been 
seen  as  Asiatics  in  Europe,  and  have 
been  judged  simply  by  European  stand- 
ards. No  allowance  has  been  made  for 
race  differences.  No  attempt  has  been 
put  forth  to  establish  a  standard  by  any 
other  than  Western  preconceptions. 
The  Turks  have  thus  been  grossly  dis- 
paraged by  measures  and  estimates  the 
rule  of  which  they  do  not  admit.  We 
should  remember  in  this  connection  that 
Turkish  domestic  institutions  have  been 
formed  in  accordance  with  principles 
and  precedents  wdiich  to  that  race  seem 
as  natural  and  inevitable  as  do  the  most 
approved  usages  of  the  West  to  the 
peoples  among  whom  they  prevail. 

It  is  not  intended,  however,  to  carry 
this  apology  beyond  the  limits  of  truth 

Fonnerbarbar-     ^^^   J^f^^^^'        ^he    Turks, 

ity  and  coldness  ou  their  apparition  in  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Europe, 
were  undoubtedly  a  fierce  race  of  semi- 
barbarians,  cold,  cruel,  and  without  a 
sentimental  life.  They  were  so  judged 
by  both  Islamites  and  Christians.  None 
complained  more  bitterly  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Turks  than  did  the  polite 
Arabs,  who  deplored  their  ferocious 
dispositions,  though  they  were  obliged 
to  accept  them  in  the  bonds  of  Islam. 

We  need  not  pursue  these  historical 
antecedents.  The  usage  of  the  Turkish 
race  is  polygamy.  Among  no  other 
Polygamy  the       existing  peoples  is  this  rule 

social  corner-  C    \.\  i  . 

Btone  of  Turkish  "'^  ^^'^^  scxual  uniou  more 
society.  universally    accepted    and 

practiced.    We  have  had  occasion,  in  the 
case  of  many  peoples,  to  speak  of  polyg- 


amy as  an  institution,  and  to  describe 
the  manner  of  it.  Jews,  Babylonians, 
Persians,  Siamese,  Peruvians,  and  in- 
deed a  majority  of  nations,  ancient  and 
modern,  have  had  the  polygamous  cus- 
tom. We  will  here  content  ourselves, 
therefore,  w^ith  a  brief  notice  of  the 
Turkish  harem  as  the  principal  feature 
of  the  domestic  life. 

The  word  Jiarcni  is  Arabic,  and  signi- 
fies **  cut  off,"  or  ''  secluded."  It  is  that 
part  of  a  polygamous  house 

Origin  and  char- 
where     the     wives     of     the    acterofthe 

master  have  their  abode.  ^^®"^' 
By  an  easy  transfer  of  sense,  it  signifies 
also  the  wdves  themselves — that  group  of 
woinen  who  have  common  relations  to 
their  lords.  The  establishment  grew 
directly  out  of  the  Koranic  provision 
that  each  one  of  the  faithful,  not  only 
may,  but  should,  take  as  many  as  four 
wives.  In  the  case  of  the  sultan,  the 
number  of  these  is  inci eased  to  seven. 
These  wives  of  a  Turk,  however,  do  not 
live  together  in  common,  though  they 
have  apartments  in  which  they  meet  on 
a  social  plane.  Each  has  her  own  rooms 
and  her  own  servants.  The  identity  of 
Turkish  women  is  lost  in  a  measure 
when  they  enter  the  harem..  They  are 
then  numbered  instead  of  named.  The 
first  wife  is  called  Number  One,  the 
second  Number  Two,  etc. 

The  system  receives  its  highest  de- 
velopment in  the  case  of  the  sultan's 
household.  There  in  the  Extent  and  or- 
nature  of  things  some  one  |S;Sl^,°2?« 
of  his  wives  must  be  i^oid. 
sultana  in  a  preeminent  sense.  This  is 
generally  determined-  in  favor  of  her 
who  bears  her  lord  the  first  heir.  The 
rule  is  of  so  much  rigor  that  if  the  sul- 
tan have  preferred  one  of  the  odalisques, 
or  female  slaves,  of  the  household,  and 
she  rather  than  one  of  his  kadins,  or 
ladies,  has  brought   him  the   first  heir. 
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then  she  is  advanced  to  the  rank  of  sul- 
tana, and  has  precedence  over  the  rest. 

It  ^vill  readily  be  seen  how  this  con- 
tingency, or  even  that  Y\'hich  exists 
amon<j  the  kadins  themselves,  would 
lead  to  the  most  bitter  jealousies,  heart- 
burnings, and  intrigues  known  to  the  in- 
genuity and  depravity  of  the  human 
heart.  What  must  be  the  sentiments 
of  the  proud  kadin  Number  One  when 
she  reflects  that  through  tbe  caprice  of 
her  lord,  and  perhaps  with,  the  contriv- 
ance of  his  mother,  the  Valide,  whose 
influence  at  the  court  is  overAvhelming, 
she  may  be  excluded  from  her  place  by 
a  beautiful  slave ! 

There  is  always  at  the  sultan's  harem 

a  large  retinue  of  odalisques.     These  are 

generally      presented      to 

Odalisques ;  su-     f .  ^  •      r   •        -,  -^  r 

pervision  of  the    him  by  liis  fricnds.      jMany 

establishment.  /•      ii  •  i 

of  them  remain  merely 
in  the  character  of  servants;  but  the 
sultan  may  at  his  will  choose  among 
them  as  he  would  choose  a  wife.  This 
done,  the  odalisque  so  chosen  loses  her 
character  of  ser^-ant  and  becomes  nom- 
inally a  kadin.  But  her  reputation  is 
not  equal  to  that  of  the  latter. 

The  harem,  whether  of  the  sultan  or 
the  subject,  is  a  place  carefully  guarded 
from  intrusion.  There  is  generally  an 
older  woman  placed  in  charge  of  the 
establishment;  also  a  retinue  of  eu- 
nuchs, black  and  white,  who  serve  as 
guards  and  prevent  any  encroachment 
upon  the  women's  apartments.  The 
Turkish  family  thus  becomes  an  estab- 
lishment, or  household,  much  more  ex- 
tensive, elaborate,  and  numerous  than 
the  monogamous  family  can  possibly  be. 
The  whole  house  of  the  sultan  numbers 
more  than  a  hundred;  and  the  house- 
holds of  princes,  nobles,  and  the  wealthy, 
though  much  less  numerous,  are  quite 
extensive. 

It  is  in  this  condition  that  the  social 


and  domestic  life  of  the  Turks  has  its 
foundation.  As  a  people  they  are  not 
sociable  or  gay.  The  spirit  intellectual  and 
of  the  race  is  sedate,  cau-  home  sentil^^^^ ' 
tious,  taciturn,  cunning,  ments. 
and  not  wanting  in  cruelties.  It  would 
be  impossible  that  openness  and  gener- 
osity should  spring  and  flourish  from 
such  conditions  as  those  present  in  the 
Turkish  home.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  the  social  state  is 
not  without  virtue,  or  that  the  principles 
of  jealousy,  intrigue,  hatred,  and  re- 
venge are  AvhoUy  prevalent  therein. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  much 
that  is  mild,  peaceable,  comforta- 
ble, in  the  Turkish  home.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  errors  of  the  Western  mind 
to  deduce  by  logic  from  the  social  con- 
ditions present  in  the  East  all  the  evils 
of  which  they  are  capable.  Such  a 
method  of  reasoning  and  statement 
would  be  as  far  from  the  truth  as  it 
would  be  to  deduce  from  monogamy  all 
the  blessings  and  happiness  of  which 
that  state  is  capable,  and  to  give  the 
deduction  for  the  fact ! 

The  same  injustice  to  the  Turks,  at 
which  we  here  hint,  has  been  extended  to 
them  in  many  other  particulars.  There  is 
a  system  of  public  education  in  the  em- 
pire which  bears  a  good  but  limited  fruit. 

True    enough,   this    system    Education  by 

has  been  the  patchwork  ^^^^^^ 
product  of  the  combined  methods, 
influences  of  Christianity  and  ]\Ioham- 
medanism.  In  the  Christian  states,  or, 
rather,  the  Christian  communities  of 
the  empire,  considerable  advancement 
has  been  made  in  educational  matters. 
The  Maronites  in  Syria,  and  the  Greeks 
of  Roumelia  and  Anatolia,  as  well  as 
the  Armenians  in  their  own  country, 
have  promoted  schools  and  general  in- 
struction as  much  as  practicable. 

In  such  districts  the  ransfe  of  studies 
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is  wider  than  in  other  parts  of  the  cm- 
Revivai  of  cias-  pire.  There  are  sehools 
sicai  schools  in      •      g     •  ^j  Armenia  in 

Syria  and  Arme-  -^ 

Tiia.  which  classical  Greek,  the 

modern  languages,  history,  and  a  few  of 
the  more  important  sciences  are  taught 
with  success.  In  the  other  parts  of  the 
empire,  where  Mohammedanism  is  fully 


ferences  between  the  Ottoman  and  the 
European  character  have  been  modified. 
Whether  such  modification  shall  con- 
tinue and  expand  until  the  Turkish  race 
shall  be  transformed  into  the  likeness  of 
the  Aryan  peoples  it  were  difficult  to 
predict.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Asiatics 
— stubborn  as  are  the   ethnic  traits  by 
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prevalent,  the  studies  in  the  schools  ex- 
tend only  to  reading  and  writing  and  to 
instruction  in  the  Koran.  The  Sublime 
Porte  has  recently  become  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  education,  and 
schools  and  colleges  have  been  multiplied 
in  many  provinces.  Under  these  influ- 
ences the  general  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple has  been  vastly  improved  in  recent 
years,  and  to  that  extent  the  marked  dif- 


which  they  are  discriminated  from  the 
Western  peoples — are  subject,  under  fa- 
vorable conditions,  to  those  slow-work- 
ing forces  whereby  the  high  standards 
of  European  race  life  have  been  estab- 
lished. We  have  seen  such  transforma- 
tion most  favorably  displayed  in  the 
Magyars  of  Hungary.  But  for  Islam 
and  Islamite  abuses,  the  Turks  might 
also  move  forward  and  possess  the  future. 
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CHA.PXER      CLX.— IvIXKRATURK       AXD       ^RXS      OF      THE 

Turks. 


LL  the  elements  of 
Turkish  spceeh  are 
from  a  common  Tar- 
tar, or  Mongolian, orig- 
inal. The  language 
indicates  as  clearly  as 
can  be  the  Central- 
Asiatic  descent  of  the  race.  More  par- 
ticularly the  Turkish  linguistic  stem 
proceeds  from  the  Ural-Altaic  stock  of 
languages,  or,  more  generally  still,  from 
the  Turanian  division  of  human  speech. 
The  common  features  of  the  original 
tongue  are  well  preserved  in  all  the  di- 
alects of  Turkish,  so  that  the  learning  of 
the  one  is  at  least  the  entrance  to  a 
knowledge  of  all. 

Of  the  various  Turkish  dialects,  how- 
ever, only  three  or  four  have  emerged 
from  the  merely  oral  stage 

Turkish  dialects  ^  ,       . . 

emergent  into       and  entered  upon  the  liter- 

literary  forms.  j  i  j.         t-»  •      j.      r 

ary  development,  i'  irst  or 
these  may  te  mentioned  Uigur.  This 
remains  but  least  evolved  from  the  bar- 
baric original.  The  Jagatai  vSpeech  is 
another  variety  of  literary  Turkish  which 
has  received  its  development  in  the  east- 
ern parts  of  the  empire.  Third,  and 
most  important,  is  the  Osmanlian  dia- 
lect, which  is  the  literary  tongue  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey.  This  has  received  the 
greater  degree  of  culture,  and  the  native 
language  has,  in  the  process  of  its  refine- 
ment, been  particularly  improved  by  its 
ccmtact  with  the  two  great  languages, 
one  Aryan  and  the  other  Semitic,  name- 
ly, Persian  and  Arabic. 

From  the  former — Persian — has  been 
derived  a  considerable  fraction  of  the 
vocabular}^  of  letters,  and  of  that  literary 
finish  for  which  the  Persian  poets  and 


philosophers  have  been  so  long  dis- 
tinofuished.  From  Arabic,  Osmanlian 
Turkish  has  derived  its  re-  influence  of  Per- 
ligious  phraseology.  This  a^elT'^- 
came  with  the  Koran,  and  stages. 
in  proportion  to  the  complete  domina- 
tion of  Islam  over  the  Turkish  mind,  to 
that  extent  has  the  language  been  in- 
fected, and  improved,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Arabic  elements. 

These  modifications  by  foreign  influ- 
ence have  extended  not  only  to  the  vocab- 
ularv,  but  to  the  grammar,  Modified  by 
the  Rhetoric,  and  literary  ^i^^e^anTArS^ 
models  of  the  Osmanlis.  alphabet. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  example  of  a 
Turanian  speech,  not  even  the  Japanese, 
which  has  b.een  so  greatly  modified  and 
led  on  by  alien  influences  to  literary 
form  and  production  as  has  the  Turkish. 

The  Arabic  alphabet  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Turks  as  their  vehicle  of  writing. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  Armenian  al- 
phabet has  been  preferred,  so  that  the 
native  language,  except  in  the  great  essen- 
tial of  its  vocabulary  and  the  prevalence 
in  it  of  monosyllabic  words,  may  be  said 
to  have  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  the 
foreign  forms  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected in  the  last  four  centuries. 

The  Turkish  language  is  rich  in  vow- 
els. Of  these  there  are  nine,  in  some  of 
which  the  refined  distinc-  Richness  of  the 
tions  of  French  and  German  SSf  e'ip'eX' 
are  introduced.  The  con-  ^nts. 
sonantal  list  also  adds  to  the  usual  al- 
phabet characters  for  ug,  sh,  sh,  kh,  and 
gh.  The  compound  tch  is  also  much  em- 
ployed. In  the  grammar  of  the  noun 
we  find  no  gender,  btit  the  plural  is- 
formed  from  the  singular  by  the  affix  lar^. 
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or  Icr.  Case  terminations  proper  are 
Avanting-,  though  the  fragments  of  a  de- 
clension are  found  for  accusative,  geni- 
tive, etc.  The  adjective  lias  no  changes 
to  indicate  degrees  of  comparison.  Arti- 
cles are  wanting,  though  the  indefinite 
is  sometimes  supplied  by  the  use  of  the 
numeral  one,  and  the  definite  by  the 
demonstrative  pronouns.  The  pronomi- 
nal scheme  is  tolerably  full  and  regu- 
lar. The  verb  has  tense  and  mood, 
and  sometimes  a  dissyllabic  stem. 
Forms  exist  for  continuous  action,  for 
emphatic  action,  and  for  reflexive 
and  periphrastic  forms  of  expression. 
All  this  grammar,  however,  is  eked 
out  rather  by  the  addition  of  affixes 
retaining  their  original  sense  than  by 
true  grammatical  development  such  as 
w^e  find  in  the  Aryan  languages. 

The  Turanian  character  of  Turk- 
ish is  clearly  indicated  in  its  use  of 
affixes  or  postpositional  particles  in- 
stead of  prepositions.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  original  Turanian  idiom 
lias  no  conjunction,  but  Osmanli  has  de- 
rived the  necessary  conjunctive  elements 
from  Persian  and  Arabic  sources. 

It  was  in  the  country  of  lake  Baikal, 
to  the  south,  that  the  Uigurs  first  began 
Development  of  to  dcvclop  the  literary 
literature  talent  of  the  Turkish  race. 

among  the 

Uigurs.  This  was  before   the   days 

of  Genghis  Khan.  The  Uigurs  were 
subdued  by  that  barbarian  emperor,  but 
after  the  decline  of  the  Mongol  power 
they  emerged  again.  It  is  believed  that 
at  a  later  period  the  Nestorian  monks 
carried  to  them  the  alphabet  of  Syria 
and  a  measure  of  Christian  culture.  Of 
what  the  Uigurs  were  able  to  produce 
in  these  earlier  centuries  of  their  mental 
development  not  much  is  known.  Tra- 
dition assigns,  however,  the  ]Mongolian 
and  Alanchu  alphabet  to  a  Uigur  origi- 
nal.     If  this  were  true,  then,  indeed,  we 


have  a  remarkable  instance  of  alphabet- 
ical dissemination  from  West  to  East — 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific ! 

After    this    earlier    attempt    of     the 
Uigurs    to     produce    a    literature,    the 
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Zipa  Jl/\Xa;^  rsvyiayLi]  irov  Karap  ce^'rC 
Ki,  kcvtI  TTipul^lK  ^ OyXovvov  I3epr\,  tukc  yep 
ova  Ivavav,  ^ai  oKfiayia,  iWa  iireTC  ')(alarh, 
fiaXlK  6\d. 

(3) 

"O^    ' 

SPIXIMEN    PARAGRAPH    FROM    TURKISH    BOOK, 
(i)  Turkish  Arabic,  (2)  Turkish  Greek,  (3)  Armenian. 

Turkish  race  continued  its  half-barbaric 
career  until,  in  the  after  part  of  the 
tenth  century,  it  came  into  The  Turks  ab- 
contact  with  the  intellectual  fe°c?uai 'cS; 
culture  of  Islam  in  the  ofisiam. 
East.  By  this  date  Persia  had  yielded 
to  jMohammedan  sway.  The  Arabian 
manners  and  beliefs  had  wrought  a  won- 
derful regeneration  in  the  Persian  race. 
Letters  and  art,  poetry,  song,  history, 
and  philosophy  sprang  up  in  the  wake. 
With  all  this  the  tr?.nsoxianan  Turks 
came  into  contact,  and  were  quick  to  re- 
ceive the  illumination.  That  form  of 
culture  called  the  Jagataian  arose  and 
flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Meanwhile  science  Avas  added,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Arabian  scholars, 
and  astronomy  was  studied  by  the  sub- 
jects of  Timur  the  Great  and  the  suc- 
ceedinof  Khans  and  seers  of  the  race. 
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The  history  of  the  Turkivsh  stock  would 
lead  us  to  expect  that  its  literary  devel- 
opment would  be  imitative  rather  than 
original.  Such  appears  to  be  the  fact. 
The  influence  of  Persia  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  Mohammedanism — in  conjunc- 
tion with  Persian  letters — on  the  other, 
have  overmastered  the  Turkish  mind 
and  determined  all  of  its  products.  The 
literature  of  the  race  presents  in  general 
the  same  merits  and  demerits  which  we 
find  in  the  literary  product  of  the  Per- 
sian poets  and  romancers. 

If  we  begin  with  the  Ottoman  period 
of  Turkish  letters,  we  shall  find  that  the 
Turkish  litera-  works  of  the  old  authors  are 
afte^rPeifan  nearly  all  modeled  after 
originals.  Iranian     originals.        This 

is  true  of  Turkish  poetry,  romance, 
philosophy,  and  historical  writings.  It 
would  appear  that  the  direct  influence 
of  Arabic  learning  has  not  been  as  great 
as  we  should  expect ;  but  in  this  regard 
Ave  must  remember  how  foreign  to  the 
turbulent,  rude,  and  severe  dispositions 
of  the  Turks  was  the  polite  and  refined 
spirit  of  the  Arabs.  The  character  of 
the  Persians,  their  methods  of  thought 
and  belief,  Avere  more  accordant  Avith  the 
genius  of  the  Ottomans,  and  them  they 
imitated.  The  great  Persian  Avork  called 
the  SJiaJi-Nania,  corresponding  to  our 
Gcsta  Ronianoriiin,  became  a  sort  of 
quarry,  out  of  which  the  older  story-tel- 
lers and  poets  of  the  Ottomans  drcAv 
their  materials  and  style. 

We  haA^e  in  the  history  of  Ottoman 
literature  AA^hat  is  called  a  pre-classical 
and  a  classical  period.  Some  of  the 
first  sultans  after  Otham  sought  to  court 
Patronage  of  thcMuse.  We  refer  here 
letters  by  the       ^^  ^  ^^^^  anterior  to  the 

Ottoman  sul- 
tans, capture   of    Constantinople 

by   the    Turks.      Already    before    that 

CA^ent  had  been  composed  by  the  Sheik 

Zada  a  History  of  the  Forty  Viziers.    This 


work  Avas  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
Murad  II.  Round  about  Mohammed 
II  were  a  few  men  of  letters,  a  kind  of 
literary  statesmen  Avho  Avrote  fictions, 
poems,  and  religious  treatises.  More 
than  one  half  of  the  sultans  from  Osman 
down  have  claimed  to  be  poets,  and 
haA^e  left  their  A^erses  to  the  care  of  their 
admirers — if  not  to  posterity. 

The  classical  period  of  Turkish  litera- 
ture is  said  to  begin  Avith  the  reign  of 
vSuleAmian   I.     Among  the  ,      .  , 

^     _  Classical  period 

literary  men  of  this  period  of  literary  devei- 
Fuzuli  stands  first.  He  is  °p™®^  ' 
a  poet  of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  in- 
tense in  sentiment,  and  artistic  in  style. 
There  is,  hoAA^CA^er,  a  certain  artificiality 
about  his  writings  Avhich  Avould  not  be 
tolerable  by  the  laAvs  of  AVestern  criti- 
cism. The  most  noted  of  his  Avorks  is 
the  poem  called  The  Divan,  which  has 
been  translated  and  admired  by  peoples 
of  other  nations.  Greater  than  this  poet, 
hoAvcAxr,  Avas  the  bard  Nedim,  Avho 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ahmed  III. 
His  superiority  consists  in  the  fact  that 
he  abandoned  the  Persian  models,  and 
attempted  to  develop  a  native  Turkish 
style  in  poetr}'. 

To  this  classical  age  belongs  quite  a 
range  of  important  books  on  history  and 
biographv.     The   emperor  ^    , .  , 

^      i^     ■'  '-     ^  Turkish  es:-ays 

created  the  office  of  im-  in  history  ana 
perial  histriographer,  and 
this  position  Avas  held  by  scA^eral  men 
of  talents.  The  most  able  of  these, 
perhaps,  Avas  Naima.  The  Turkish 
prose,  like  the  poetry,  folloAved  the 
Arabian  models,  as  may  be  seen  in  The 
Life  of  Mohannncd,  Avritten  by  A^cysi. 
We  must  remember  in  this  connection 
that  the  Avorks  of  AA-hich  avc  here  speak, 
belonging  principally  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  antedated  the  art  of  printing  in 
Turkey.  The  press  Avas  not  instituted 
until  1728,  and  with  this  event  we  reach 
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the  close  of  what  is  called  the  classical 
period.  After  that  came  a  transitional 
epoch,  and  following  this  the  modern 
school  of  Ottoman  writers. 

In  recent  times  the  Turkish  authors 
have  departed  considerably  into  the  col- 
lateral branches  of   litera- 

European  influ- 
ences infect  the    turc,  and  have  taken  up  the 

style  and  method  of  Euro- 
pean authors.  Hitherto  they  had  de- 
duced their  examples  from  Persia,  and 
in  part  from  the  Arabs ;  but  from  the 
reign  of  Mahmud  II  the  new  European 
style  began  to  be  cultivated,  against  the 
literary  and  social  prejudices  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  the  disposition  to  look  to  the 
West  rather  than  to  the  East  for  the 
true  pattern  of  letters  prevailed,  and  the 
writings  of  the  modern  Turks  have  un- 
dergone a  revolution.  This  change  has 
involved  the  production  of  scientific 
books  and  the  creation  of  a  national 
drama.  It  is  our  purpose,  however, 
m.erely  to  indicate  the  progress  of  the 
national  mind  and  the  stages  of  its  de- 
A^elopment,  rather  than  to  discuss  its 
products,  whether  they  be  poetical,  ro- 
m.antic,  historical,  philosophical,  or  re- 
ligious. On  the  Vv'hole,  the  Turkish 
mind  has  risen  to  a  fair  level  of  activity 
and  originality,  and  its  products  are  at 
least  beginning  to  be  appreciated  among 
the  nations  of  the  West. 

The  arts  and  industries  of  the  Turk- 
ish race  are  too  vast  and  varied  to  be 
described  in  a  narrow  com- 

The  Turcomans 

begin  as  iron        pass.         The     Turcomaus 
orgers.  ^^    ^    tribe     became    first 

known  to  the  world  as  the  iron  forgers 
of  the  Altais.  They  seem  in  their  native 
seats  to  have  acquired  unusual  abilities  in 
extracting  and  working  the  ores  of  iron. 
Perhaps  their  vsuccess  in  this  branch  of 
industr}^  was  one  of  the  circumstances 
which  contributed  to  the  force  and  repu- 
tation  of  the    race   in   war.      An   iron- 


bearing  soldiery  has  always  been  a  for- 
midable factor  in  the  early  history  of 
the  great  races. 

The  Turks,  as  we  have  seen,  became 
conquerors  of  wide  territories  and  great 

peoples.         They    possessed    They  conquer 

themselves  finally  of  the  ^^^^:::To^I 
Eastern  empire  of  the  empire. 
Romans,  and  in  doing  so  took  the  place 
of  masters  over  so  broad  an  expanse  of 
territory,  and  such  a  multitude  of  sub- 
ject peoples,  that  the  industrial  life  of 
the  race  must  needs  be  henceforth  as 
varied  and  complex  as  the  races  whom 
it  overcame.  All  the  old  manufactures 
which  flourished  in  the  Middle  Ages  in 
Eastern  Europe,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in 
Syria,  became  the  property,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  Turks. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine  at 
this  late  date  to  w^hat  extent  the  indus- 
tries of  these  countries  were  industries  and 
transformed  by  the  Turkish  ^^f^^t.- 
conquests  of  the  fifteenth  turbed. 
century.  Perhaps  they  were  less  dis- 
turbed than  Ave  should  imagine.  Per- 
haps the  manufacturing  cities  which 
flourished  in  various  parts  around  the 
coast  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  con- 
tinued to  give  out  their  products  after 
the  conquest  as  before.  That  is  indeed 
a  very  irrational  barbarism  which  at- 
tacks the  productive  energies  of  a  con- 
quered people.  Such  elements  of  power 
and  profit  are  almost  universally  spared 
in  modern  warfare,  and  we  may  suppose 
that  far  back  into  the  Middle  Ages  the 
conquerors,  whoever  they  were,  would 
take  only  so  much  as  they  reckoned  suf- 
ficient for  their  wants,  and  would  re- 
gard the  rest  as  their  property,  not  in- 
deed to  be  destroA^ed,  but  rather  pre- 
served for  future  benefit.  Prudence 
and  common  sense  would  indicate  thus 
much,  even  in  the  conquest  of  a  civilized 
country  by  half-civilized  invaders.    Only 
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in  rare  instances  would  the  law  of  uni- 
versal destruction  hold  sway. 

In  other  parts  of  the  present  work 
we  have  noted  the  productive  energies 
of  the  countries  referred  to.  It  may 
not  be  conceded  that  the  Turks  on  their 
apparition  in  Asia    Minor   and  Eastern 


and  these  are  imitated  from  the  Arabs. 
Few,  if  any,  variations  have  been  intro- 
duced to  distinguish  the  mosques  of 
Turkey  from  those  of  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
Egypt.  The  Turks,  however,  adopted 
to  a  certain  extent  the  preceding  struc- 
ture of  the  Christians,  converting  what 


URCOMAN    IRON    FORGERS.— Drawn   by  A.  Calon. 


Europe  added  greatly  to  the  industrial 
capacities  of  the  conquered  peoples. 
They  rather  detracted  therefrom.  The 
Influence  of  Turks  havc  ucver  been  an 
Turks  on  Indus-    inventive,   but     rather    at 

tries  and  arts  m  ' 

the  West.  the  best  an  imitative  peo- 

ple. This  quality  has  appeared  in  all 
their  architecture  and  arts.  The  best 
building  done  by  them  is  their  mosques. 


they  did  not  destroy  into  the  Arabian 
style  of  architecture. 

In    several   branches    of  manufacture 
the    Turks    have    attained   great   profi- 
ciency and  excellence.  They  copied  from 
the     Persians    the     art   of  They  excel  in 
weaving,  and  have  equaled  gne^'Spetrand 
their  masters  in  the  prod-  leathers, 
uct.     The    Turkish    carpets    and    rugs 
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have  become  famous  throughout  the 
world,  and  are  demanded  in  all  its 
markets.  The  carpet  manufacturers  of 
Smyrna  and  other  cities  of  Asiatic 
Turkey  have  become  preeminent,  and 
Europe  concedes  the  superiority  of  their 
fabrics  and  patterns. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  manufacture 
of  leather,  in  vdiich  the  Turks  equal,  if 
they  do  not  surpass,  any  other  people. 
To  them  we  should,  perhaps,  attribute 
the  discovery  of  the  processes  by  which 
Morocco  leathers  are  produced.  We 
may  well  be  surprised  at  the  means 
Avhich  seem  to  be  requisite  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  fine  Turkey  leathers  of 
commerce.  Long  experimentation  and 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  futile  empir- 
ical attempts  must  have  preceded  the 
successful  production  of  morocco.  Con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  this  word  properly 
defines  a  style  of  finish,  and  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  goat  skin  or  any 
particular  kind  of  skin.  We  may  not 
here  enter  upon  a  description  of  the 
methods  which  the  Turks  in  common 
with  the  Aloors  and  Persians  employ  in 
producing  their  fine  leathers.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  an  infusion  of  sumach  con- 
stitutes the  essential  ingredient  of  the 
tanning,  and  that  the  finishing  opera- 
tions are  largely  performed  by  hand. 
Thus  are  produced  those  bright-colored, 
glossy  leathers  known  as  kid,  levant, 
pebble,  crushed  morocco,  etc. 

In  the   production   of  porcelains  and 
other    earthenwares,    the    Turks    have 

reached  a  fair  grade  of  ex- 
Turkish  porce-  1     ,  .1     •  J     <- 
lains  inferior ;       cellcnce  ;  but  their  products 

art  work  in  iron.     ^^^  ^^^    ^^    compared  with 

those  of  China  and  Japan.  Even  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe,  long  behind- 
hand in  the  matter  of  manufacturing 
earthenwares,  and  the  like,  have  sur- 
passed the  Turks  in  the  production  of 
fine  chinas  and  porcelains. 


A  measure  of  their  former  fame 
remains  with  the  Turks  in  their  ability 
to  manufacture  iron  and  steel.  In  this 
art  they  compete  with  the  Arabs,  the 
East  Indian  nations,  and  even  the  great 
peoples  of  the  West.  In  one  particular 
the  East  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
West  in  the  matter  of  making  iron  prod- 
ucts. In  antiquity,  and  always  among 
the  Orientals,  the  manufacture  of  iron  has 
been  directed  to  the  production  of  artistic 
implements  rather  than  mere  utility. 
The  Eastern  nations  hardly  produce 
what  we  should  call  commercial  iron  or 
steel.  They  make  a  great  variety  of  fine 
articles,  laying  particular  stress  upon 
the  manufacture  of  ornamented  weapons. 

In  the  West  use  rather  than  beauty 
has  prevailed  in  the  making  of  iron  and 
steel     products.        Artistic  ^^    ^     ^^    ^ 

^  West  and  East 

eifects    have    been   sought  differ  in  uses  of 

.  ,        1      11      •       ,1  ,^  iron  and  steel. 

almost  wholly  m  the  other 
metals.  The  commercial  uses  of  iron 
have  become  as  many  and  varied  as 
the  multiphdng  wants  of  civilization. 
Turkey  is  the  country  and  the  Turks 
the  people  among  whom  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western  habit  respecting  iron 
products  have  combined.  Like  the 
Arabs,  the  Persians,  and  the  Hindus, 
the  Turks  produce  ornamental  work  in 
iron  and  steel,  and  like  the  Western 
nations,  they  produce  the  simpler  com- 
mercial forms  of  the  same  metals. 

It  can    not   be    truly    said    that    the 
Turks  are  a  people  of  large  industrial 
or  commercial  aptitudes.     They  are  too 
Oriental   in  their   descent,   Turks  do  not 
development,    and  institu-  Eu^ope^ard^ 
tions  to  compete  for  the  first  America. 
place  in  a  contention  with  the  .excited 
populations    of    Europe    and    America. 
They  are  a  people  against  whom  much 
unjust  prejudice  has  existed,   and  this 
extends  to   the  disparagement  of  their 
industries  and  their  commercial  life. 
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HE  government  of  Tur- 
key    is     an     absolute 
monarchy.       At     the 
head,  as  embodying  its 
spirit   and   unity,    sits 
'lo    sultan.       By   this 
ime  he  is  known  in  his 
capacity  as   civil    ruler,    while    as    the 
representative    and     successor    of    the 
Prophet    he    is   called  the 

Turkish  autoc-  , .    ,  ,_,  . 

racy;  the  sultan  caliph.  The  monarchy  IS 
rules  and  reigns.  ^^^^^^  thcocratic  in  charac- 
ter. Islam  is  enthroned,  and  the  sultan 
exercises  his  authority  in  the  double 
capacity  of  a  temporal  and  religious 
ruler.  Literally  and  ostensibly,  no 
limitation  is  laid  upon  his  authority, 
but  practically  many  checks  have  been 
introduced  which  have  established  them- 
selves, in  spite  of  the  autocracy,  and 
which  in  the  aggregate  may  go  by  the 
name  of  the  Turkish  constitution. 

Within  the  last  quarter  of  the  present 
century  several  projects  have  looked  to 
Theocratic  mon-  the  establishment  of  a  more 
?o£t?pouticai  popular  and  representative 
reform.  System      of      government. 

The.se,  however,  have  not  been  accepted 
by  the  Porte  or  seriously  desired  by  the 
people.  It  is  not  likely,  indeed,  that  a 
constitutional  system  can  be  instituted 
in.stead  of  the  theocratical  monarchy. 
The  latter,  under  the  inspiration  of  Is- 
lam, must  pursue  its  own  course  and 
methods,  and  will,  perhaps,  continue  to 
do  so  until  the  religious  zeal  which  gave 
it  being  shall  expire. 

The  limitations  laid  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  ihe  sultan  are  drawn  first  of  all 
from  the  Koran.  Much  of  that  volume 
relates  to  civil  affairs.  Besides,  there 
is  a  body  of  interpreters,  known  as  the 


Sheiku-ul-Islam,  a  kind  of  theocratic 
court,  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  discover 
and    apply  Koranic    prin-  ^^ 

^r  :  ^  r  The  germ  of  all 

ciples  to  the  civil  affairs  of  found  in  the 
the  monarchy.  •  The  sul- 
tan, regarding  himself  as  the  defender  of 
the  faith,  must  needs  heed  such  inter- 
pretations of  religious  law.  He  has,  more- 
over, a  privy  council,  from  which  body 
advice  is  expected  and  received.  Past 
usages  also  have  much  to  do  with  the 
current  administration.  That  which  is 
in  accordance  with  usage  is  justified; 
that  which  is  against  it  must  be  avoided. 
It  has  been  the  usage  of  the  sultans, 
moreover,  to  make  concessions  and  to 
grant  privileges,  and  these,  after  they 
have  been  enjoyed  by  his  subjects,  re- 
main as  established  principles  of  law  and 
government. 

It  has  happened  once  and  again  in  the 
history  of  the  Turkish  autocracy  that 
the  sultans  have  desired  to  introduce  re- 
forms and  chang-es  in  the 

*=         .  The  Sheiku-ul- 

administration,   looking  to  islam  resists  in- 

.-,    ,  .  .,1        , 1         novation. 

an  assimilation  with  the 
governments  of  Europe.  Serious  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  revolutionize 
the  prevailing  political  and  administra- 
tive systems.  Such  attempts,  however, 
have  nearly  all  proved  abortive  on  ac- 
count of  the  fanatical  opposition  of  the 
Islamite  element  in  the  government. 
The  Mohammedan  high  court  always 
sets  itself  against  reform,  holding  ever 
and  firmly-  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
Koran  and  the  other  sayings  of  the 
Prophet  constitute  the  only  and  suffi- 
cient basis  of  a  true  government. 

Under  the  sultan  there  are  two  great 
officers.  These  are,  first,  the  Grand 
Vizier,  and,  second,  the  Sheik  of  Islam, 
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or  President  of  the  Mohammedan  High 
Great  officers  Court.  With  these  are  as- 
of government;     gQciated   the    President  of 

the  administra- 
tion, the    Council   of    State  and 

the    Grand    Master   of    Artillery.     The 


grand  vizier  is  the  chairman  of  the  privy 

council,  and  is  next  to  the  sultan  in  the 

government. 

,     The    administration    of    the    Turkish 

empire   is  based  practically,  as  in  most 
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civilized  countries,  upon  divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  the  territory.  The  ma- 
jor division  is  into  what  we  should  call 
provinces,  but  these,  in  the  Turkish  sys- 
tem, arc  designated  as  vilayets.  Each 
vilayet  is,  in  turn,  divided  into  sanjaks, 
or  counties.  The  sanjak  is  subdivided 
into  kazaz,  or  townships,  and  the  kazaz 
into  nahies,  or,  as  we  should  say,  com- 
munes, or  precincts.  Over  each  vilayet 
is  appointed  a  vili,  governor  general, 
and  under  him  are  ranged  the  pashas, 
effendis.  beys,  etc.,  in  their  order, 
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parent  that  the  Western  governments,  in 
dealing   with   Turkey,   have   chosen   to 
adopt  a  course  of  policy  different  from 
that  which  they  employ  in  Exceptional 
their   dealings   with    each  ^aTpi'er^ith 
other.    They  refuse  to  per-  the  Turks, 
mit  the  Turkish  authorities  to  have  juris- 
diction over  many  causes  relating  to  for- 
eign rights  which  would  be  freely  con- 
ceded   by  the    Christian    states   among 
themselves.       The    United     States    has 
been  constrained  to    maintain  in   Con- 
stantinople an  American  court,  to  which 
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The  peculiarity  of  the  Turkish  system 
is  that  the  officer,  whether  he  be  gov- 
ernor,   pasha,    or    effendi, 
vices  of  the  possesscs    both    executive 

Turkish  system.  j  •    j  •    •    i  c>      i 

and  judicial  powers,  huch 
union  of  prerogatives  is  one  of  the  great- 
est abuses  of  the  system.  The  pasha, 
for  instance,  of  a  given  sanjak  is  ena- 
bled, by  passing  judiciall}^  on  his  own 
administration,  to  pursue  a  course  of  op- 
pression, peculations,  and  crime  which 
would  immediately  find  him  out  and 
ruin  him  in  any  other  country.  The 
system  appears  to  have  been  arranged 
with  a  view  to  giving  immunity  to  the 
officers  of  the  empire,  in  order  that  each 
in  his  own  sphere  might  become  as  cor- 
rupt as  possible. 

It  is  for  such  reasons  a?  are  here  ap- 


must  be  referred  such  causes  as  relate 
to  the  rights  of  American  citizens. 
These  exemptions  from  Turkish  juris- 
diction over  foreigners  are  conceded  in 
the  treaties  which  the  various  civilized 
powers  have  concluded  with  the  Sub- 
lime Porte. 

Another  great  abuse  in  the  political 
system  of  the  empire  relates  to  land  own- 
ership. While  it  is  not  impossible  for 
the  subject  to  acquire  and  own  the  soil, 
the  lands  of  the  empire  belong  practi- 
cally to  the  crown.  They  are  let  by 
lease  to  the  possessor,  and  the  lease  is- 
conditioned  upon  suitable  cultivation  and 
improvement.  If  the  contract  be  vio- 
lated, then  the  lease  is  forfeited  and  the 
lands  revert  to  the  crown. 

The  sultan,  however,  may  grant  tli& 
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land  absolutely  to  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals. This  he  does  in  many  instances  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  mosques 
or  schools.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  sul- 
tan   to    encourao'e    certain 

System  of  lands  .         .  ' 

tends  fo  feudal     meritorious    acts,  such    as 

aristocracy.  •••.,  •  -i       • 

military    service,    pilgrim- 
ages to  Mecca,  and  great  charities,  by 


The  granting  of  lands  by  the  sultan 
to  his  vsubjects  has  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  one  of  the  leading  facts 
in  Turkish  society.  This  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  feudal  aristocracy. 
There  is  something  in  the  disposition 
of  the  Turks,  in  their  taciturnity 
and    seclusiveness,    which    favors    feu- 


TURKISH  SOl.l  II  F.RS  -UNIFORMS  AND  TYPES. 


fifivins:  to  those  who  render  such  duties 
large  estates  of  land.  Sometimes  the 
gift  is  made  in  a  form  which  retains  the 
right  to  the  land,  but  abolishes  all  tithes 
and  rentals  therefor.  It  was  the  custom 
formerly  to  reserve  these  privileges  of 
land  holding  for  the  natives,  but  in  more 
recent  times  the  same  concessions  have 
been  made  to  foreigners. 

M.— Vul.  4—20 


dalism  as  a  manner  of  life.  Xot  a  few 
of  those  to  whom  landed  estates  have 
been  granted  have  become  wealthy,  and 
have  taken  the  manners  and  prerogatives 
of  feudal  chieftains.  The  castles  of  such 
may  be  seen  in  Armenia,  in  some  of  the 
Greek  provinces.  inBrusa,  and  in  Aidin. 
The  Turkish  lords  of  the  manors  have 
in   wealth    and     leisun^    devoted    them- 
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selves  in  many  instances  to  charitable 
and  scholarly  pursuits.  Their  country 
palaces  are  the  ornaments  of  their  re- 
spective districts,  and  their  character 
and  style  of  living  represent  Turkish  life 
and  manners  at  the  best  estate. 

The  reader  of  history  will  readily  re- 


fest  toward  a  more  tolerant  policy  in  the 
empire  is  checked  by  the  protests  and 
opposition  of  the  orthodox  Moslems,  who. 
like  all  of  their  kind,  will  admit  neither 
progress  nor  reform — progress  beyond 
the  prescribed  limits  of  Islamite  devel- 
opment ;   reform  of  any  of  the  methods 


MOSQUE  AND  TOMB.— Engraved  by  Jacques  Ettlind. 


call   the   fact  that  the  Turkish  govern- 
Turkish  civil        mcut  has  met  its  greatest 


polity  con- 
founded by  Mo 
hanvmedanisra. 


difficulties  on  the  religious 
side.  The  most  important 
relations  of  the  Sublime  Porte  have  been 
with  Christian  states.  The  question  of 
tolerance  has  given  rise,  not  only  to  in- 
ternal disputes  in  the  empire,  but  to  vast 
foreign  complications,  the  results  of 
which  hr.ve  been  as  far-reaching  as  the 
domain  of  modern  history.  The  reli- 
gious question  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
antagonism  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Russians.  Any  disposition  which  the 
Bultan  and   his  gf^vernment  mav    inani- 


which  the  Mohammedan  hierarchy  has 
entailed  on  the  Turks  to  their  so  great 
hurt  and  hindrance. 

Out  of  the  exigency  of  the  case  the 
Turkish  government  has  become  largely 
military.     The  war  footing  of  the  army 
is  fixed  at  seven  hundred  Necessity  of 
thousand  men.     The  whole  Z^^^lll^f 
force  is  divided  into  three  'le^t. 
contingents:     one     hundred     and    fifty 
thousand    constitute    the    army    proper, 
and  the    remainder  is  divided   into  the 
first  and  the  second   reserve.   The  sultan 
has   been    obliged    to    avail    himself   of 
every  possible    means    to    maintain    his 
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military  power  so  as  to  hold  his  place  in 
the  international  system  of  Europe.  To 
this  end  he  has  gathered  to  his  aid 
officers  and  drillmasters  from  England, 
France,  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland, 
and  the  United  vStates.  The  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Turkish  army  has  been 
effected,  and  a  powerful  navy  of  iron- 
clad vessels  created,  requiring  for  their 
crews  about  thirty-five  thousand  sailors. 
By  these  means,  by  the  accumulation  of 
debt,  and  by  the  interference  in  Turkish 
behalf  of  the  great  powers  of  Western 
Europe,  the  Ottoman  empire  has  been 
enabled  to  hold  its  place  to  the  intense 
annoyance  of  Russia  and  the  surprise  of 
the  world. 

Since  the  religion  of  the  Turks  is 
lilohammedanism,  and  since  we  have  in 
other  parts  of  the  present  work  suffi- 
The  Turkish        cicutly  explained  that  sys- 

race  has  become     ^^^^^  ^^    belief,   We  nCcd  UOt 

ceiience.  here  enlarge   upon  it  fur- 

ther. It  may  suffice  to  vsay  that  the 
Turks,  of  nearly  all  the  nations  that  have 
accepted  Islam,  have  proved  to  be  its 
greatest  defenders.  Perhaps  they  are 
not  more  deeply  imbued  than  are  the 
Arabs,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  North 
African  races  with  the  spirit  and  zeal  of 
the  faith ;  but  the  latter  peoples  do  not 
prominently  present  themselves  on  the 
stage  of  modern  history.  Only  the 
Turks  have  the  strength  and  persistency 
to  hold  up  the  banners  of  Islam  in  a 
large  place  and  to  make  it  conspicuous. 
Only  they  are  able  to  represent  the 
doctrines  of  the  Prophet  as  a  great  avail- 
able force  in  modern  society. 

At  this  the  reader  may  well  feel  some 
surprise  ;  but  a  moment's  reflection  will 
ReUgions begin    sh<>^v  that  the  fact  referred 

amongonepeo-  ^,^  -^  ^^^^  peculiar,  but 
pie  and  end  r  ' 

among  another,  general.  It  is  a  common 
feature  of  religions  that  they  begin 
among     one    people    and    end    ainong 


another.  They  spread  and  diffuse  them, 
selves,  losing  ground  in  the  lands  of 
their  origin,  and  gaining  a  conquest  of 
some  powerful  foreign  race.  Thus  did 
Buddhism,  losing  everything  in  India, 
but  regaining  empires  and  foreign 
dominions  beyond  the  Himalayas.  Thus 
did  Christianity,  losing  its  place  in  Syria 
and  the  East,  and  regaining  it  in  Rome. 
Thrown  into  wreck  and  ruin  by  the 
downfall  of  the  empire,  it  then  found 
refuge  among  the  Barbarians,  and  finally 
selected  the  English-speaking  race  as 
the  vehicle  of  its  strength  and  power  in 
modern  times.  Thus  did  Islam,  con- 
quering the  Turks,  who  were  the  con- 
querors of  the  Arabs,  and  ultimately 
giving  into  their  charge  the  defense  and 
promulgation  of  the  Prophet's  fame  and 
doctrine.  The  mosque  became  the 
symbol  of  Ottoman  civilization. . 

The  domination  of  Islam  has  cost  the 
Turkish  race  most  dearly.  Nearly  all 
of  the  displeasing  features  Bad  features  of 
which  that  race  presents  J^^-tiSi'^J^ 
in  modern  times  may  be  islam, 
referred  to  the  evil  influence  of  Moham- 
medanism. It  should  be  observed  in 
this  connection  that  the  results  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Prophet 
by  the  Turks  are  very  different  from  the 
corresponding  results  on  the  Arabs. 
Islam  was  suited  to  the  Arabian  genius, 
but  it  fell  on  the  Turkish  spirit  like  a 
paralysis.  The  energy  of  the  race  has 
been  abated  by  it.  At  the  present  time 
not  onlv  the  Turkish  mind,  in  a  large 
sense,  but  every  Turkish  enterprise  is 
held  in  thrall  by  the  iron  bands  of  Islam. 
But  for  this,  the  genius  of  the  Turks 
might  display  itself  with  a  brilliancy 
which  would  light  the  Eastern  ]\Iediter. 
ranean,  and  but  for  this  the  civil  life  of 
the  people  might  project  itself  without 
offense  into  the  history  and  diplomacy 
of  Europe  and  America. 
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If  \ve  mistake  not,  the  personal  eliarae- 

ter  of  the  Turk  has  been  unjustly  de- 

preeiated.       He    has  been 

Misrepresenta- 
tions of  Turkish    regarded  as  a  man  without 
character.  •  i         -.i         j_ 

a  conscienee  and  without 
a  cause.  He  has  been  represented  as 
cold,  stolid,  indifferent,  cruel  in  power, 
and  treacherous  in  subserviency.  It  is 
doubtlessly  true  that  in  many  particulars 
the  Turkish  character  suffers  by  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  more  refined 
peoples  of  the  AVest.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  that  character  is  suffused 
with  all  the  vices  which  prejudice  and 
imagination  have  assigned  to  it. 

As  a  rule,  the  Turks  are  of  a  chari- 
table disposition.     They  do  not  wish  that 
their  beliefs  and    usages  shall   be    dis- 
turbed, but  they  are  gener- 

Social  merits  .       '  ^ 

and  demerits;         OUS  in  COuduct,  not  Uuhced- 

use  of  opium.  j.    -,  e       ,a  -!•,• 

fill  of  those  conditions 
round  about  them  which  call  for  sym- 
pathy arid  provoke  the  humane  senti- 
ments. Of  the  evils  that  afflict  them  the 
greatest  are  two :  one  is  social,  and  the 
other  personal.  The  first  is  polygamy,  with 
its  consequent  subjection  and  debase- 
ment of  woman,  and  the  other  is  the 
use  of  opium.  Few  races  have  suffered 
greater  impairment  of  faculty  by  the  use 
of  that  dreadful  drug  than  have  the 
Turks.  Opium  smoking  is  a  common 
vice,  telling  fearfully  upon  the  mental 
energies  and  bodily  powers  of  all  who 
acquire  the  habit.  Fortunately,  with 
many,  the  custom  of  smoking  extends 
only  to  tobacco,  and  the  injury  from  the 
pipe  is  correspondingly  diminished.  It 
would  appear  that  the  desire  for  stimu- 
lants extends  only  to  a  hunger  for  the 
milder  and  more  insinuating  narcotics 
and  not  to  the  audacious  intoxication  of 
alcoholic  beverages.  The  Turks  are  fa- 
mous for  their  strong  black  coffees,  of 
which  they  partake  constantly,  not  only 
at  their  meals,  but  in  visiting  and  every- 


where in  their  cafegand  booths.  To  drink 
coffee  is  a  part  of  the  social  formula. 

It  is  the  business  of  ethnic  history  to 
consider  races  in  their  whole  extent,  and 
not  merely  in  particular  wide  reach  of 
aspects_to  view  the  per-  S^t^?/^°3^.^  - 
spective  which  the  race  af-  tribution. 
fords  as  well  as  the  passing  phenomena 
of  its  life.  This  consideration  makes  the 
Turkish,  stock  one  of  the  widest  fields  of 
vision.  In  time  the  race  reaches  back 
to  the  earlier  centuries,  and  in  place  to 
the  heart  of  Asia;  but  on  the  whole 
there  are  only  two  principal  points  of 
view  from  which  to  consider  the  Turk? 
at  the  present  time. 

The  first  of  these  regards  them  in 
their  developed  and  civilized  condition 
in  the  center  of  the  Osmanlian  evolution 
in  European  Turkey.  The  other  has 
respect  to  Turkish  life  as  it  appears  ia 
the  ancient  abodes  of  the  race,  where 
the  pastoral  and  wandering  life  has  been 
preserved,  and  where  the  physiognomy 
and  distinguishing  marks  of  the  people 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  primitive 
Uigur  Turcomans. 

The  differences  which  the  race  pre- 
sents under  these  two  conditions  are 
sufiiciently  striking.  The  Two  conditions 
one  is  the  wild  or  half  wild,  £eT  mly?/ 
and  the  other  the  civilized  viewed, 
development  of  the  same  people.  The 
transition  from  the  one  estate  to  the  other 
has  modified  the  people  under  considera- 
tion in  every  particular.  The  change  has 
passed  over  both  the  mind  and  the  body. 
The  original  Turcomans  of  the  nomadic 
epoch  were  under  the  middle  size.  Few 
of  them  attained  five  and  a  half  feet  in 
stature.  This  characteristic  is  preserved 
to  the  present  time  in  the  Kirgheez.  Per- 
haps of  all  the  Asiatics,  the  Kirgheez  best 
represent,  by  living  example,  the  Turk- 
ish type  and  dispositions  such  as  they 
were  ten  centuries  ao^o. 
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Person  and  fea- 
tures of  the 
Osmanlis. 


Approximation 
ofTurks  to  Eu- 
ropean stand- 
ards. 


That  type  is  marked  by  a  disagreeable 
visage,  by  a  flattened  nose  sinking  at 
the  bridge  to  the  level  of 
the  face,  by  wide-spaced 
eyes,  by  a  bulging  brow 
retreating  from  its  lower  protuberance, 
by  large  and  bloated  checks,  by  a 
meager  beard,  by  luxuriant  hair.  The 
men  of  this  stock  are  not  muscular. 
Their  exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
out-of-door  life  tans  the  skin,  but  does 
not  bring  great  strength  with  it.  The 
women  are  contrasted  with  the  men  on 
account  of  the  whiter  color  and  greater 
comeliness  of  features. 

All  of  these  personal  and  ethnic  char- 
acteristics have  been  changed  in  the  Os- 
manlis to  a  higher  and  more  Caucasian 
type.  The  peculiarity  of  the  case  is 
that  the  advance  of  the  Turks  from  their 
tribal  state  has  occasioned 
a  great  modification  in  the 
features  and  manners  of 
the  developed  race.  One  must  needs 
sec  how  greatly  the  latter  have  approxi- 
mated to  European  standards.  Take 
away  the  Turkish  costume,  and  the 
Turk  of  Constantinople  may  traverse  the 
capitals  of  Europe  with  but  little  com- 
ment on  account  of  his  peculiarities. 
True,  his  deep-seated  and  introspective 
eye  and  darker  countenance  may  betray 
his  nationality.  His  flowing  and  Persian- 
like beard  may  show  him  of  another  race, 
as  also  the  prominence  of  the  upper 
facial  line  running  almost  as  straight 
from  forehead  to  nose  as  in  the  face  of 
an  ancient  ^Macedonian. 

The  reason  for  this  remarkable  devel- 
opment of  the  Osmanlian  Turks  from 
Improvement  of  their  tribal  character  may 
ScVwuh  ?he°""  l^e  found,  no  doubt,  in  their 
Iranians.  long  coutact  with  the  Ira- 

nian nations.  For  several  centuries  the 
religious,  political,  and  social  intimacy 
of  the  Turks  and  the  Persians  was  such 


as  to  leave  a  strong  ethnic  modification 
in  the  character  of  each.  There  are  three 
or  four  divisions  of  Turks,  such  as  the 
Kashkais,  the  Abuhverdis,  the  Kara- 
Gozlus,  the  Bahar-lu,  and  the  like,  set- 
tled in  the  southern  provinces  of  Persia, 


AN    OSMANLI    LADY — TYPE. 

which  may  be  designated  as  Iranian 
Turks.  These  to  the  number  of  perhaps 
two  millions  have  the  Aryan  character 
strongly  stamped  upon  them.  Another 
large  group,  numbering  perhaps  a  mil- 
lion, are  known  as  the  Caucasian  Turks, 
and  are  a  still  nearer  approach  to  the  Indo- 
Europeans.  The  nations  referred  to  are 
under  the  dominion  of  Russia,  and  this 
circumstance  brings  them  into  still  closer 
assimilation  with  the  races  of  the  West. 
Many  circumstances  in  the  civil  polity 
and  social  life  of  the  Turks  have  tended 
to  lift  them  ethnicallv  out  Effect  of  the 
of  the  Asiatic  typ;-to  J^^To^rnt^of 
carry  them  away  from  the  ^'^^  Turks, 
old  Mongolian  model — and  to  conform 
them  to  the  European  character.  One 
such  circumstance,  very  powerful  in  the 
long  run,  has  been  the  disposition  of  the 
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Turks  to  fill  their  harems  \vith  Avomen 
of  other  races.  The  Osmanlis  have  a 
pride  of  race,  but  it  does  not  run  against 
native  instincts  in  the  choice  of  the 
foreign  beauties  with  whom  they  re- 
plenish their  harems. 

The  Turk  has  been  proverbial  f(»r  his 


the  sku'e  market  and  carefully  culled  by 
the  agents  of  Turkish  sultans,  princes, 
and  nabobs,  to  replenish  their  seraglios. 
It  can.  not  be  doubted  that  many  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  that  the  Aryan 
races  have  produced  were  thus  seized 
and  condemned  to  social  slaverv  in  order 


CEMETERY  AND  FUNERAL  PROCESSION  (OUTSIDE  THE  WALLS  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE).— From  .l/rti'-.js/«<f  o/Wr/. 


replenished 
•with,  the  beauty 
of  the  East. 


dispositions  in  this  particular.  Time 
The  seraglios  was  when  liis  emissaries 
ransacked  the  countries  of 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
a.nd  a  considerable  section  of  Western 
Asia,  in  order  to  find  for  him  the  most 
beautiful  slaves.  Perhaps  a  majority  of 
these  Avere  gathered  from  the  so-called 
Caucasian  countries.  The  women  of 
Cyprus,  of  Greece,  of  all  parts  of  the 
Levant,  of  the  Caucasus,  and  of  every 
region  over  which  the  Turkish  power  or 
influence  was  extended,  were  swept  into 


to  gratify  the  pride  and  desires  of  Turk- 
ish masters. 

The  result  of  this  gathering  of  foreign 
and  beautiful  women  into  the  harems 
was  the  improvement  of  the  race.  From 
generation  to  generation  the  Turkish 
character  was  modified  by  the  infusion 
of  superior  blood  from  other  races  round 
about — superior  in  the  sense  that  it  was 
more  refined,  represented  a  more  intel- 
lectual race,  and  in  particular  reflected 
those  ethnic  characteristics  which  the 
peoples  of  the  West  are  wont  to  admire 
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The  caprice  of  sultans,  the  unlawful  de-  1  lian  race  to  represent  so  great  a  depar- 
sires   of   their   subjects,    drew   into  the  I  ture  from  the  stock  out  of  which  it  was 

originally    de- 
duced. 

Other  influ- 
ences less  direct 
than  the  impor- 
tation of  women 
for  the  harems 
have  conduced  to 
the  like  result  of 
improving  the 
Turkish  race.  All 
around  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Os- 
manlian  domin- 
ion in  Europe  the 
Aryan  races  have 
pressed  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in- 
termingled. We 
may  not  omit  the 
positive  i  n  f  1  u  - 
ences  of  climate, 
air,  and  situation. 
Consider  the  em- 
placement of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey, 
and  the  difficulty 
o  f  maintaining 
therein  an  un- 
modified Asiatic 
race  will  be  at 
once  discover- 
able. Here  na- 
ture herself  is  no 
longer  Asiatic ; 
no  longer  Ori- 
ental, but  Occi- 
dental. Earth, 
sea,  and  sky  affect 
the  peoples  in  this 
region,  and  bring 
them  gradually  to 


v<n-le.\  of  (ntoman  life  those  modifying 
elements  which  have  made  the  Osman- 


the  character  and  feature  of  Europeans. 
Notwithstanding  this  geographical  dis- 
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placement  of  the  Turks,  and  the  neces- 
sary pressure  of  foreign  forces  upon 
The  Turks  pre-  them,  thcv  have  preserved 
serve  much  of      -^^  j,^         dciTree  the  intel- 

the  old  race  »  «= 

quauties.  lectual    quality   and    social 

instincts  of  their  ancestors.  The  race 
presents  many  marked  features,  most  of 
Avhich  ally  it  distinctly  with  Asia.  The 
people  are  reserved,  taciturn,  and  stoical. 
They  perceive  with  comparative  indiffer- 
ence the  rapid  and  overwhelming  flow  of 
civilization,  but  do  not  care  to  venture 
upon  the  tide.  They  withdraw  into  the 
region  of  contemplation,  and  reveal  but 
little  of  the  inner  moods  and  purposes 
of  the  mind.  They  are  not  positively 
unsocial,  but  the  reserve  of  the  race  is  so 
distinct  that  the  European  doubts  the 
sincerity  of  the  Turk,  distrusts  his  few 
words,  and  conceives  a  dislike  not  only 
for  his  -manners  but  himself. 

It  may  be  that   the  Turkish  character 


is  infected  with  jealoiisy.  Possibly  the 
passion  extends  to  positive  hatred.  The 
Turks    perceive    that    the  _ 

■'■     _  _  .  Reasoais  of 

other    nations    with     which    Turkish  jealousy 
,  •    J      T    •       j_i         sx\A.  distrust. 

they  are  associated  m  the 
system  of  Europe  are  moving  away 
from  them,  as  if  under  full  sail,  to  dis- 
tant havens.  For  themselves  they  dare 
not  embark ;  for  that  would  leave  Islam 
behind  them.  If  they  remain  moored 
to  the  past,  they  perceive  the  coming  re- 
sult. They  can  not  conceal  from  them- 
selves the  fact  ot  their  disparagement  at 
the  bar  of  history.  These  conditions 
may  well  produce  in  them  a  spirit  of  bit- 
terness which,  mingled  with  the  inher- 
ent moodiness  of  the  race,  can  but  result 
in  that  cold  reserve,  that  ungenerous  and 
crafty  spirit  and  policy  with  which  the 
Turks,  as  a  race,  are  charged' by  their 
enemies  throughout  the  states  of  Chris- 
tendom. 


/\  \  \ 
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Chapxer  CLXII.— Yakuts  axo  Ivaxichatkaxs. 


LOSELY  allied  with 
the  Tungusic  Mongo- 
loids are  the  races  of 
the  Northeastern  pen- 
insulas of  Asia,  called 
by  the  general  name 
of  Yakuts.  These 
spring  out  of  the  Turkish  stem,  but  are 
deflected  to  the  north  and  east.  The 
races  in  question  fill  up  the  extremes  of 
the  Asiatic  continent,  and  reach  out  far 
as  if  to  touch  the  projections  and  broken 
Geographical        fragments  of  North  Amer- 

and  ethiiical  •  -^y  thuS,  in  purSU- 

place  of  the  '         -t 

Yakuts.  ing  the  lines  of  ethnic  dis- 

tribution, brought  into  a  position  from 
which  Asia  may  be  seen  to  contribute 
her  human  gifts  to  the  American  conti- 
nents. The  Yakuts  are  the  ethnic 
bridge  over  which  the  Asiatic  Mongo- 
loids pass  on  their  way  to  become  the 
Orarian  tribes  of  Northwestern  North 
America,  and  finally  the  Esquimaux  of 
Labrador  and  Greenland.  The  race 
itself  is  confined  for  the  most  part  to 
the  interior.  It  is  shut  up,  not  only  by 
vast  reaches  of  territory,  but  by  an 
inhospitable   climate.     Only  for  a  short 


period  in  the  summer  season  does  the 
frozen  Lena  melt  into  the  open  route 
of  the  Yakuts  to  the  Pacific  and  the 
world  beyond. 

The  country  known  as  Yakutsk  is  po- 
litically a  province  of  Eastern  Siberia. 
About  one  third  of  that  country  is  so 
designated.      The   area    of 

^  _  _     _  Position  and 

Yakutsk    is    fully   a    million    characteristics 
~  1  11-1  -I    of  Yakutsk. 

five  hundred  thousand 
square  miles.  It  extends  north  and 
south  from  the  Amoor  to  the  Arctic 
ocean,  and  westward  to  Irkutsk  and  the 
transbaikal  region.  It  has  for  its  cen- 
tral drainage  the  river  Lena,  gathering 
from  several  important  tributaries  the 
waters  of  the  interior,  and  making  its 
way  almost  due  north  to  the  Arctic 
ocean.  Yakutsk  is  separated  from  the 
sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  open  Pacific  only 
by  the  narrow  strip  of  country  called  the 
Province,  while  Kamchatka  forms  the 
breakwater  against  the  Behring  sea. 
These  merely  political  arrangements 
may  be  omitted  in  considering  the  eth- 
nography of  the  region;  for  the  same 
peoples,  with  only  tribal  variations, 
occupy     the     whole      peninsula      from 
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about  the  iioth  meridian  to  Bchring 
sea  and  strait. 

We    should    here    remark    upon    the 
changed  conditions  into  which  we  now 
enter  as   it  respects  man- 
As  we 

polar  regions.  advance  northward,  the 
world  becomes  more  and  more  inhospi- 
table, less  and  less  fitted  for  the  develop- 
ment of  man-life  and  for  the  production 


Changed  condi- 

tionsofnian-iife    |-£  the  earth 

toward  the 


portance  of  the 
North  Asiatic 
races. 


sky  settles  down  upon  the  icy  landscape.^ 
The  races  of  Northern  Asia  are  propor- 
tionally of  less  importance,    Decreasing  im- 

and  our  knowledge  respect- 
ing them  is  meager  in 
comparison  with  the  abundant  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  great  peoples  who 
have  swarmed  along  the  central  belts  of 
the  earth  and  created  therein  the  prodi- 
ofious  fabrics  of  civilization. 


fcii:'^  jsm^d^- 


l.\    \  AKL"  1  SK -MCOI.AlKW.^Kl  OX    J  I  i  E  A.MiiuK. 


iwa  by  A.  de  Bar. 


of  those  resources  upon  which  the  mul- 
tiplication and  happiness  of  the  hu- 
man species  depend.  The  race  falls  off 
as  we  approach  the  arctic  circle,  and  in 
the  frozen  parts  of  the  globe  the  ener- 
gies of  man  decline.  His  populations 
become  sparse,  and  the  manner  of 
life  degenerates  toward  merely  animal 
methods  and  conditions. 

For  these  reasons  our  inquiries  into 
the  ethnic  history  of  the  peoples  of  Asia 
now  draws  rapidly  to  a  close.  The 
human  horizon  narrows,  and  the  winter 


The  term  Yakut  is  generic.  It  in- 
cludes several  specific  developments  of 
the  Northeastern  Asiatics.  These  are 
first,  the  Lamuts,  who  have 

,1      ■  ...  Group  of  peo- 

their  territories  m  the  pies  inhabiting 
"Province,"  between  the  p----^-^--- 
sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Lena.  Also  the  Itelmes,  or  Kam- 
chatkans,  of  the  peninsula  bearing  that 
name ;  also  the  Koriaks,  and  the  Chuk- 
chee  tribes  of  the  extreme  peninsular 
parts  next  to  Behring  strait.  In  the 
north  we  have  four  tribes,   or  nations, 
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whose  territories  border  on  the  Arctic 
ocean.  These  are,  beginning  on  the 
west,  the  Dog  Tunguses,  the  Turk  Ya- 
kuts, the  Yukagirs,  and  the  Tchuwanzes. 
The  first  named  possess  the  peninsular 
country  to  the  right,  or  east,  of  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Yana,  and 
the  other  three  lie  further 
eastward  as  far  as  the  river 
Kolyma.  Such  is  the  gen- 
eral classification  of  the  Ya- 
kut tribes. 

The  climate   of  this  re- 
o-ion  is  of  more  than  arctic 


the  gardens  contribute  a  sufficiency  of 
turnips  and  cabbages  to  allay,  if  not  ex- 
clude, the  scorbutic  diseases.  Then 
comes  severe  frost.  The  boreal  rigor 
quickly  reconquers  the  influence  of  the 
distant,  sloping  sun.     The  earth  is  fro- 


Rigor  of  climatic 
environment. 


rigor 


The 
coast    coun- 
tries   are    se- 
vere in  the  extreme.     It  is 
conceded    that    no    other 
country    suffers    such    ex- 
tremes of   temperature   as 
Yakutsk.      The    average 
temperature  of  the  winter   | 
months  is  more  than  fifty    | 
degrees. below  zero!    vSome- 
times  the  thermometer  reg- 
isters  as    low  as    seventy- 
five  degfrees  below.     Under 
such  rigor  the  freezing  is  as 
iniensc  as  is  known  on  the 
habitable  globe.  The  warm- 
est summer  here  takes  the 
frost  out  of  the  ground  only 
to  the  depth  of  about  three 
feet.     Below  this  the  earth 
remains    frozen    solid    the 
vear  .around  to  a  depth  of 
four  hundred  or  Jive  hundred 
feet !       Strangely    enough 
the    thin    surface    which    5delds    to    the 
warmth  of  the  summer  sun  is  able   to 
bring  forth.     For  about  nine  weeks,  in 
July,  August,  and  early  September,  veg- 
etation  springs  up,   and  several   of  the 
cereals    find    time    to    mature.      Hardy 
shrubs  yield  their  crops  of  berries,  and 


YAKUT    WOMAN — TYPE. 


zen  solid  again,  and  to  this  must  be 
added  an  almost  constant  precipitation 
of  snow.  About  two  thirds  of  all  the 
days  of  the  year  have  snowstorms  of 
greater  or  less  violence,  and  it  is  only  in 
midsummer,  for  a  period  of  less  than 
fifty  days,    that   freezing  weather   does 
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not  prevail.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out 
■Uiis  climatic  condition  to  indicate  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining-  human  life  in 
such  a  region. 

The  student  of  ethnography  knows, 
however,  how  persistently  the  human 
race  makes  its  way  into  the  inhospitable 


strangely  exemplified  than  in  the  land 
of  the  Yakuts. 

We  are  here  in  the  extreme  parts  of 
Siberia,  and  therefore  with-  gj^aii  percent- 
in    the    political    limits  of  ageofRuss^ns 

•T  m  Siberia;  Rus- 

the  Russian    empire.       It  sian  cruelties, 
should  not  be  supposed,  however,   that 


(_'  )N\(iS-  <)|-  •|I1K  COXUF.MXI' 


parts  of  the  world.  It  is  only  in  limited 
Ambition  of  circlcs  about  the  poles  that 
dweueve^i^.  "aturc  by  her  severity  has 
where.  Warded  off  mankind.      Ev- 

erywhere else  the  beings  of  our  race 
have  penetrated  and  planted  their  huts  or 
tents.  The  ability  of  human  beings  to 
preserve  life  and  multiply,  and— shall 
we    say,  be    happy? — is  nowhere   more 


[laimin^  by  ^^  l-uulLjuier. 


the  Russians  are  represented  by  any 
considerable  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion. Only  in  a  few  places  have 
miserable  villages  been  planted  by  the 
dominant  race,  and  these  are  inhabited 
by  no  more  than  five  thousand  or 
six  thousand  Russians,  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  exiled,  driven  forth  by  the 
cruel  autocracy  which  maintains  itself — 
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until  the  end  eome — on  the  gulf  of 
Finland. 

Added  to  the  poor  wretches  who  make 
up  the  inhabitants  of  the  Russian  vil- 
lages, are  a  few  others  who  are  there  in 
the  character  of  officials  and  petty  mer- 
chants. Strange  that  a  powerful  mon- 
archv.  capable  of  contending  with  several 
of  the  combined  powers  of  Western 
Europe,  should  have  so  great  a  dread  of 
a  few  of  its  subjects,  and  should  entail 
upon  them  the  horrors  of  such  exile  for 
no  greater  offense  than  desiring  citizen- 
ship and  freedom  of  speech ! 

Of  the  Yakuts,  in  the  aggregate,  there 

are  more   than  two  hundred   thousand. 

Of  course,  no  accurate  cen- 

The  Yakuts ; 

name  and  affini-     SUS     of     tllCSC     pCOplcS     haS 

ties  of  the  race.  -,  ,    -,  rr>i 

ever  been  taken.  The 
name  by  which  they  are  designated  is  a 
jMongolian  word,  ycko,  or  yckot.  This 
foreign  name  has  been  substituted  for 
the  name  of  Sokha,  given  by  the  people 
to  themselves. 

The  close  affinity  of  the  Yakuts  with 
the  ^Mongols  and  the  Turks  can  not  be 
doubted.  It  is  clear  that  they  are  all 
descended  by  the  processes  of  differenti- 
ation and  departure  from  a  common  hu- 
man stem.  The  people  in  question  have 
the  characteristics  of  the  Asiatic  Mongo- 
loids. Their  progress  in  the  human  evo- 
lution is  not  to  be  despised.  Their  social 
system  has  not  been  well  investigated, 
but  monogamy  is  the  law  of  the  sexual 
union,  and  the  Yakut  family  is  estab- 
lished on  that  basis. 

Of  social  institutions,  we  should  hardly 
speak  in  such  a  connection.     Neverthe- 
less, there  is  found  in  the 

Domestic  and  in- 
dustrial life  and    huts  of  these   people  a  fair 
habits.  J-    T  i  •     1 

measure  ot  domestic  happi- 
ness. Their  life  is  necessarily  the  life 
indoors.  For  a  considerable  part  of  the 
year  they  are  not  able  to  sally  forth  ex- 
cept under  conditions  which  hardly  per- 


mit of  human  exi.stence;  but  in  the 
summer  sea.son  they  leave  their  huts  for 
hunting  and  fishing,  on  which  pursuits 
they  chiefly  depend  for  their  food. 

The  Yakuts  are  peculiarly  a  fish-eating 
and  flesh-eating  people.  Their  drink  is 
koumiss.  The  vegetable  products  which 
they  are  able  to  gather  are  so  few  as 
scarcely  to  preserve  the  necessary  equi- 
poise in  food.  In  the  southern  provinces 
it  is  possible  to  produce  barley,  rye,  wheat, 
and  oats;  but  the  crops  are  limited,  and 
the  yield  not  plentiful.  The  inhabitants 
are  driven  to  their  herds  and  flocks,  and 
to  the  wild  animals,  birds,  and  fishes  for 
their  principal  supply  of  provisions. 

The  scarcity  of  vegetable  food,  with 
the  close  confinement  of  the  people  in- 
doors, tends  strongly  to  the    scarcity  of  vege- 

prevalence  of  infectious  dis-  ■nfect^on'^and''^^ 
eases.  In  the  light  of  plague, 
modern  science  we  are  able  to  see  how 
every  log  yurta,  or  hut,  becomes  a  nidus 
of  infection,  from  which  disease  diffuses 
itself  with  fatal  effects.  At  intervals 
epidemics  break  out  in  the  country,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  whole  villages  are 
swept  off  almost  to  a  man.  The  condi- 
tion is  similar  to  that  which  was  ante- 
cedent to  the  destruction  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  nations  by  the  plague. 
Disease,  however,  is  more  fatal  in  the 
high  latitudes  than  in  the  temperate 
open  country  of  the  middle  zones.  In 
the  north  the  half-barbarians  must  re- 
main in  their  huts  and  die.  In  temper- 
ate climates  the  hunter  or  nomad  may 
go  forth  and  escape. 

The  population  of  Yakutsk,  notwith- 
standing these  drawbacks  and  losses, 
has  been  able  to  maintain 

Beginnings  of 

itself,  and  to  increase.    The  the  civilized  life 

1         .        .  /.  •     -I-  in  Yakutsk. 

beginnings      of      civiliza- 
tion are  seen  in  the  industrious  habits 
of  the  people,  in  the  establishment  of 
schools,   and    in   the   prev^ailing   intelli- 
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gence  of  the  race.  This  is  said  in  an 
accommodated  sense.  For  intelligence 
among  snch  a  people  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood to  signify  that  flying  wit,  quick 
apprehension,  and  free  sweep  of  reason 
\vhich  characterize  the  highly  developed 
races  of  Europe  and  America.  As  com- 
pared with  the  cognate  branches  of  the 
;Mongolian  race,  the  Yakuts  are  superior 
in  both  mind  and  character.  This  is 
partly  traceable,  no  doubt,  to  the  seden- 
tary life  whicji  has  supplanted  the  no- 
madic. People  who  live  in  houses  must 
needs  be  more  thoughtful  than  they 
who  wander  from  place  to  place. 

The  houses  of  the  Yakuts  are  a  kind 
of  log  huts  called  yurtas,  strongly  built, 
of  low  elevation,  and  gen- 
lakut  wsei^'  erally  without  floors.  In 
the  center  of  the  roof  an 
aperture  is  left  for  the  smoke,  and  be- 
low the  opening  the  fire  is  kept  always 
burning.  In  all  the  better  yurtas  the 
smoke  is  not  allowed  to  diffuse  itself 
in  the  dwelling,  but  is  conducted  up- 
ward and  out  through  a  wooden  chim- 
ney. The  people  prefer  to  build  their 
huts  in  little  villages  of  a  dozen  houses. 
They  are  thus  able  to  support  each  other 
somewhat  during  the  long  rigors  of  win- 
ter. vSuch  is  the  persistent  freezing  that 
sheets  of  ice  are  set  in  the  sides  of  the 
yurtas  for  windows:  there  they  remain 
for  many  months  together. 

The  summer  abodes  of  this  people 
show  the  common  Turanian  taste.  They 
consist  of  conical  tents  spread  on  poles 
and  covered  \yith  birch  bark.  The  sum- 
mer hut  is  essentially  a  wigwam. 

In  common  with  nearly  all  the  Asiatic 
Turanians  the  Yakuts  had  aforetime  for 
Greek  Catholics    their  religion  the  doctrine 

in  name,  but  r     01  —11 

shamanistsin  "^  vbhamau.  There  was 
fact.  one  great  spirit,  and  hun- 

dreds of  subordinate  deities.  These 
were  divided  into  good  and  bad.      Each 


had  to  be  worshiped  according  to  his 
kind ;  the  one  to  secure  good  gifts  to 
the  w^orshiper,  and  the  other  in  order 
that  threatened  evils  might  be  w^arded 
off.  With  the  extension  of  the  Russian 
power  over  this  far  region  the  people 
were  nominally  converted  to  Christian- 
ity. And  they  are  at  the  present  time 
classified  as  Christians.  Priests  of  the 
Greek  Catholic  Church  make  their  way 
among  them  and  give  them  instruction 
in  that  belief.  -  Religion  is  one  of  the 
motives  of  education,  and  the  educa- 
tional affairs  are  frequently  intrusted  to 
the  Greek  Catholic  priests. 

The  wealth  of  the  Yakuts  consists 
chiefly  of  their  horses  and  cattle.  The 
latter  are  most  numerous, 

Sources  of  prop- 

but  hardly  the  more  valu-  eny  and  means 

11  -T,     •  ,■         i.     1   J.1      J.    of  subsistence. 

able.  It  IS  estimated  that 
the  people  possess  about  fifty  thousand 
reindeer,  and  perhaps  an  equal  number  of 
sledge  dogs,  very  valuable  for  traveling 
and  for  hunting.  The  reindeer  are 
valued  not  only  for  their  service  in  do- 
mestication, but  also  for  their  flesh. 
These  animals  abound ;  for  the  moss 
upon  Avhich  they  feed  is  plentiful  in  the 
wilder  parts  of  the  country.  The  rein- 
deer  is  hunted  and  slain,  being  the  royal 
game  of  the  people  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  their  support.  Another 
valuable  contribution  to  the  food  of  the 
people  are  the  water  fowl,  which  in  the 
breeding  season  settle  in  innumerable 
flocks  on  the  lakes  and  rivers.  Fishing 
is  carried  on  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  When  the  fresh  w^aters  are 
thickly  frozen  the  fishermen  still  pursue 
their  business,  having  inany  devices  for 
taking  the  fi.sh  beneath  the  ice. 

The   ethnic  traits  of  the   Yakuts  are 

strongly    marked,    with    a 

^  ^  /  Ethnic  char- 

general  conforinity  to  the  acteristics  of 

Mongolian      type.        They  ^  ®pe°P^= 
are   of    medium  stature.     The  eyes  are 
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black,  or  dark  brown,  lusterless,  and  in- 
closed in  lids  with  a  long  narrow  open- 
ing. The  nose  is  broad  and  flat,  having 
the  low  bridge  peculiar  to  all  the  peo- 
ples of  this  stock.  The  hair  is  black 
and  thick,  the  beard  scant  and  strag- 
gling.    The  color  is  swart,  extending  in 


men,  and  the   disproportion  in   size  be- 
tween the  two  sexes  is  marked. 

Industrially,     the    people    are    flock- 
keepers,      hunters,      fisher-    Gold  gathering 
men,  home-stayers  in  win-  f^^T.Toi^^^ 
ter,  raisers  of  a  few  grains  wealth. 
in     summer.     Of   national   enterprises, 


L  is— TVI't:.'^,— Drawn  by  H.  Rousseau. 


some  of  the  men  almost  to  blackness,  and 
turning  in  the  case  of  the  better  classes 
of  women  to  the  fair  complexion  of 
Europeans.  The  hands  and  feet  are 
small.  The  person,  particularly  when 
clad  in  the  national  cosuume,  has  a 
short  and  stocky  appearance.  The 
women    are  much  handsomer  than  the 


gold  gathering  is  the  principal.  The 
country  between  the  rivers  Lena  and 
Vitim  abounds  in  igneous  rocks,  thrown 
up  mountainously,and  plentifully  flecked 
with  deposits  of  gold.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  half  century  that  the  mines  of 
Yakutsk  have  become  important.  The 
yield    is    rich,     and     several    thousand 
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miners  are  at  work  during  the  season  of 
tlie  year  when  it  is  possible  to  prosecute 
such  an  enterprise. 

It  is  hardly  needed  that  we  should 
take  up  the  ethnic  subdivisions  of  this 
race.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  is  the  Kamchatkans,  called  by  the 
ethnic  name  of  Itelmes.  These  occupy 
the  peninsula  of  Kamchatka,  following- 
which  to  the  southern  extreme,  we  look 
over  easily  to  Japan.  The  people  of  the 
peninsula  are  not  of  a  single  race,  but 


remarked  with  praise  the  domestic  temper 
of  the  people.  The  women  regard  their 
families  and  husbands  as  the  aim  and 
limitation  of  life.  The  manners  of  the 
people  are  simple  and  not  ungenerous. 
Their  homes  are  as  much  below  ground 
as  above.  They  have  a  method  of 
burrowing  and  throwing  up  earth  and 
turf  for  the  upper  parts  of  their  abodes. 
The  house  is  virtually  a  celfar,  or  pit, 
and  into  this  the  inhabitants  descend  by 
a  ladder.     There  is  also  a  summerhouse. 


IRON  MINES   AT  TAGHISK— Drawn  by  Ri-iu  Iroma  photograph. 


the  Itelmes  are  mixed  with  Koriaks  and 
Lamuts.  All  of  these,  however,  have 
virtually  the  same  character. 

We  find  in  the  peninsula  a  sufficient 

number   of    Russians   to    represent   the 

_  imperial    sway.        Indeed, 

The  Kamchat-  .  . 

kans;  social  and   the   native  population  has 

domestic  life.  ■,  ■,  -, 

here  been  pressed  some- 
what by  the  foreign  elements.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  only  about  two 
thousand  native  Kamchatkans  in  the 
country.  This  element  has  a  similar 
character  to  that  which  we  have  assigned 
to  the  Yakuts  in  general.  They  have 
the  same  social  system.     Travelers  have 


built  above  ground,  consisting  of  a  sort 
of  shed.  The  roof  is  the  principal  thing, 
and  this  is  supported  with  rude  posts. 

One  of  the  principal  aspects  of  Kam- 
chatkan  life  is  the  travel.  This  has  ref- 
erence   to    the    snowfields 

Method  of 
which    prevail     almost     the    travel;  sledges 

year  around.  The  sledge  ^-<i  ^i-<ig«  ^ogs. 
is  almost  universal.  The  native  name 
of  it  is  nart.  The  people  have  learned 
to  make  their  narts  with  great  skill. 
They  are  what  Americans  would  call 
sleds.  The  nart  is  sometimes  as  much 
as  ten  feet  in  length,  though  in  many 
cases  only  half  as  long.     It  rests  on  the 
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snow,  and  is  used  alike  in  trade  and 
travel.  The  sledge  dogs  of  the  Kam- 
chatkans  are  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world. 
It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  vari- 
ous races  of  this  peninsular  part  of  Asia 
that  thev    differ   in  the  choice  of  their 


rect.     The  speech  differs  rather  in  the 
manner   of   its   utterance    than    in    the 
vocabulary.       The  _  Kam-  ^^^^^^^^^^, 
chatkans    utter   their    Ian-  Kamchatkau 
guage  as  a  kind  of  gurgle, 
which  George  Kennan  has  compared  to 


KAMCHATKAN  SLEDGE.— Drawn  by  Foreman. 


draught  animals.  vSome  prefer  the  rein- 
deer, and  others  the  dog.  There  are 
tribes  that  are  named  by  this  peculiarity. 
The  Kamchatkans  use  sledge  dogs,  and 
are  able  to  whirl  along  as  rapidly  as 
horses  would  be  expected  to  travel. 

The  language  called  the  Kamchadale 
is  dialcctically  quite  different  from  the 
other  Yakut  tongues.  For  this  reason 
some  have  .supposed  it  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent language.     But  this  is  not  cor- 


the  issuance  of  water  running  from  a  jug. 
It  is  this  smothered  and  gurgling  char- 
acter of  the  speech  that  has  led  in- 
quirers to  suppose  it  an  independent 
tongue.  Writing  is  as  yet  in  the  rudest 
stage,  and  the  native  mind  has  not 
sought  revelation  in  literature.  The 
folklore  of  the  Kamchatkans  is,  like  that 
of  the  Esquimaux,  in  the  pre-poetic  era. 
The  future  holds  the  entire  literary  pos- 
sibilities  of  the  race. 
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Chaf»xer  CLXIII.— chuk=che:es  and  Tungtjses. 


E  may  next  speak  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the 
peninsula  east  of  Kam- 
chatka. In  this  coun- 
try we  have  the  river 
Anadeer,  running  cen- 
trally through  the  pen- 
insula, flowing-  into  Behring  sea,  and  di- 
viding the  country  between  the  Koriaks 
on  the  south  and  the  Chuk-chee  tribes 
on  the  north.  The  latter  are  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  country  where  it  runs  out 
narrow  and  small  to  Behring  strait. 
Pritchard  regards  the  Koriaks  and  the 
Chuk-chees  as  the  two  divisions  of  a  com- 
Geographicai  Hion  people.  The  Koriaks 
SuShelsand  ^^^  inferior  in  numbers, 
Koriaks.  ^ud  have  not  proceeded  so 

far  in  the  human  evolution  as  their  neigh- 
bors on  the  north.  The  former  are 
weaker  in  person  and  less  vigorous  in 
mind  than  the  latter. 

Travelers  have  spoken  in  high  terms  of 
the  Chuk-chees  as  a  large-bodied,  robust 
folk,  who  have  much  independence  of 
character.  They  are  said,  indeed,  to  take 
Descriptions  a  national  pride  in  their  stal- 
Klonh^e  chS:  wartness,  and  to  hold  in  con- 
cheerace.  tempt  the  shorter  peoples 

of  the  Yakut  race.  They  have  adopted 
for  their  dress  a  kind  of  costume  which 
makes  them  appear  taller  and  larger  than 
they  are.  Cochrane  has  given  some  pe- 
culiarly interesting  sketches  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  character.  "They  have," 
says  he,  "a  fair,  or  clear,  skin,  but  or- 
dinary, though  masculine,  features.  In 
conduct  they  are  wild  and  rude.  They 
have  no  diseases,  and  live  to  a  great  age. 
Their  language  bears  no  affinity  to  the 
Asiatic  idioms,  though  it  is  understood 
by  the    Koriaks.     The  features  of   the 


Chuk-chees,  their  manners  and  customs, 
pronounce  them  of  American  origin,  of 
which  the  shaving  of  their  heads,  paint- 
ing of  their  bodies,  wearing  large  ear- 
rings, their  independent  and  swaggering 
way  of  walking,  their  dress  and  supersti- 
tious ideas,  are  also  evident  proofs;  nor 
is  it  less  than  probable  that  the  Esqui- 
mau and  other  tribes  of  Arctic  Ameri- 
cans may  have  descended  from  them ; 
for  several  words  of  their  languages  are 
alike,  and  their  dress  is  perfectly  sim- 
ilar." Several  things  presented  in  this 
interesting  sketch  are  not  correct,  but 
the  picture  as  a  whole  is  true  of  the  race 
which  it  describes. 

The  people  of  this  extreme  peninsulai 
part  of  the  continent,  that  is,  the  Chuk- 
chees,  are  subdivided  into  a 

Subdivisions  of 

maritime  people  called  the  the  stock;  eth- 
Chuk-luk-Mut.  The  latter  ^^^^^^t^^^^- 
are  doubtless  the  same  whom  Pritchard 
names  NamoUos.  These  he  places  on 
the  extreme  northeastern  coast  of  Asia. 
They  differ  from  Chuk-chees  proper  in 
being  a  short,  squatty  people,  and  in  con- 
fining themselves  to  the  coast.  They 
are  described  as  a  timid  folk,  who  sub- 
sist almost  wholly  upon  the  natural  gifts 
of  the  sea.  The  ocean  in  this  part  casts 
up  its  dead.  !Many  whales,  seals,  and 
other  marine  animals  and  fishes  are 
thrown  ashore,  and  these  the  inhabitants 
greedily  devour.  The  physiognomy  of 
the  people  betrays  their  Mongolian  ori- 
gin. The  faces  are  broad  and  flat.  The 
nose  is  almost  level  with  the  face.  The 
cheek  bones  are  projecting,  and  the  eyes 
small.  The  obliquity  of  the  orbit,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  the 
continental  Mongolians,  It  is  believed 
that  the  Chuk-luk-j\Iut  constitute    eth- 
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nically — as  they  represent  g-eographically 
— the  connecting-  link  between  Asia  and 
the  Aleutian    islands.     Here,  as  every- 


vage  is  hard  to  discover — if  not  positively 
undiscoverable. 

Though  the  inhabitants  of  the  penin- 


KORIAKS-TYPES.-Drawn  by  H.  Rou.sea 


where,  we  find  the  grading  down  of  man- 
kind from  one  condition  and  form  of  life 
to  another  until  the  actual  dividing  sel- 


sula  now  before  us  nearly  all  subsist  by 
fishing,  the  people  are  divided,  according 
to  their  habit,  into  stationary  and  coast 
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fishermen.  The  Chiik-chees  belong  to 
the  former  class,  and  their  manner  of 
stationary  and  Hfe  is  greatly  superior  to 
coast  fishermen;  the  latter.    The  Chuk-chees 

resemblance  to 

Esquimaux.  are  clearly  a  division  and 
higher  development  of  the  Koriaks. 
Their  language  is  nearly  allied  with  the 
Kamchadale.  The  two  peoples  may 
understand  each  other  with  little  diffi- 
culty, but  this  is  not  true  of  the  Chuk- 


eastward  of  the  river  Lena,  thus  being 
interposed  between  the  Yakuts  proper 
and  the  Chuk-chees.  Their  rivers  are 
the  Indighirka,  the  Yana,  and  the  Ko- 
lyma. In  this  direction  the  tribes  gravi- 
tate toward  the  Samoyeds,  whom  we  are 
hereafter  to  consider. 

The  Yukagir  nation  has  within  the 
present  half  century  been  greatly  re- 
duced in  numbers.    They  were  formerly 
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CHUK-CHEES  BUILDING  A  HUT. 


chees  and  their  neighbors,  the  Yukagirs, 
on  the  other  side.  The  latter  people  are 
said  to  have  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
American  Esquimaux,  and  this  likeness 
extends  to  the  languages  of  the  two  races 
referred  to. 

Our  sketches  of  the  tribes  in  this  ex- 
treme part  of  the  world  need  not  descend 
Emplacement  of  to  particulars.  On  the  wcst 
the  Yukagirs;      q£  ^^^  couutry  of  the  Ko- 

decline  of  the  ■' 

race.  riaks  lie  the  lands  of  the 

Yukagirs.     They  belong  to  the  territory 


a  strong  and  warlike  race,  much  given 
to  hostilities.  They  seem  to  have  met 
their  matches  in  the  Chuk-chees  and  the 
Koriaks,  by  whom  they  have  been  greatly 
reduced  in  numbers  and  restricted  in 
territory.  The  evidences  of  the  former 
renown  of  the  race  are  seen  in  the  ruins 
of  their  old  towns,  among  which  the 
traveler  is  able  to  supply  himself  with 
an  abundance  of  stone  implements, 
weapons,  and  utensils. 

While   the  Yukagirs  have  thus  been 
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worsted  in  their  contact  with  the  races 

on  the  east,  they  have  at  the  same  time 

been  overcome  by  the  Rus- 

Russian  praise  .  ,  ,  rrvi 

of  the  subject       sians  from  the  west.      ine 
people.  latter  have  borne  testimony 

as  to  the  valor  of  the  Yukagir  race.    Ac- 
cording to  Russian  testimony,  that  peo- 


CHUK-CHEE    MAN — TYPE. 

pie  may  be  regarded  as  the  finest  and 
bravest  -of  all  Siberians.  The  men  are 
said  to  be  strong,  brave,  well-propor- 
tioned, and  manly  in  conduct,  while  the 
women  are  regarded  by  the  Russians  as 
beautiful.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  resulting 
mixed  race  cf  which  the  Russians  have 
contributed  one  part  and  the  Yukagirs 
the  other  to  which  these  qualities  may  be 
truthfully  assigned. 

East  of  the  Indighirka,  and  along  the 
Arctic  coast,  are  the  Tschuwanzes.  These 
Manner  of  life  of  are  considered  to  be  a 
zeL'JfTuTr  l^r^-^nch  of  the  Yukagirs, 
Yakuts.  though  their  character  and 

manner  of  life  are  hardly  as  high  as  the 
corresponding  facts  among  the  Yul(  igirs. 
The  Tschuwanzes  live,  as  do  nearly  all 
the  races  in  this  part  of  the  world,  on 
the  resources  of  the  sea.  They  are  fish- 
ermen and  hunters.  They  use  reindeer 
for  draught  and  mount,  and  dwell  in 
squalid  huts.  To  the  west  of  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Indighirka  is  found  a  tribe 
called  the  Turk  Yakuts.  These  seem  to 
be  the  result  of  a  migration  from  Man- 
churia.     In    any    event,    the   people   in 


question  have  Turkish  and  Yakut  pecul- 
iarities blended  in  their  constitutions. 
Directly  south,  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  lie  the  Lamuts,  or 
Provincials,  of  Avhom  we  have  spoken 
already;  but  the  latter  are  of  the  Tun- 
gusic  rather  than  Turkish  descent. 

It  will  have  been  observed  by  the  care- 
ful reader  that,  in  the  case  of  nearly  all 
the  races  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia, 
the  ethnic  name  of  a  given  General  ethnic 
stock  is  represented  by  some  romTocaUrfbes 
localized  central  people  or  groups, 
and  by  a  diffused  migrating  population, 
some  of  which  is  scattered  into  regions 
thousands  of  miles  distant  from  the  ori- 
gin. We  have  seen  this  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  the  Mongols.  That  people 
may  be  seen  in  their  original  character 
in  Mongolia ;  but  they  may  also  be  dis- 
covered in  descendant  races  and  tribes  as 
far  west  as  the  Volga,  the  Don,  and  even 
the  Vistula  and  the  Danube.  The  same 
thing  may  be  noted  in  the  history  of  the 
Turks,  and  the  same  may  be  again  seen 
in  the  case  of  the  Tunofuses.     Few  of 
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the  races  of  mankind  have  been  than 
these  more  widely  distributed ;  and  yet 
they,  like  the  others,  have  a  central 
locus,  in  which  situation  they  may  be 
seen  and  judged  in  their  original  char- 
acteristics and  dispositions. 
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The  Tungiisic  division  of  mankind  is 
regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  Mongol 
Distribution  of  stock ;  but  ethnologists  are 
the  Tungusic  ^  agreed  as  to  what  eth- 

division  of  man-  t> 

kind.  nic  terms  shall  be  regarded 

as  generic  and  what  as  specific.  In  any 
event,  the  Tunguses 
as  a  widely  diffused 
people  have  been 
known  in  the  AVest 
since  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  was  at 
that  time  that  in  their 
progress  westAvard 
they  came  to  the  river 
Yenisei.  Already  they 
had  spread  over  a  large 
part  of  Central  Sibe- 
ria, stretching  from  the 
Yenisei  far  on  to  the 
Pacific.  It  is  believed, 
indeed,  that  the  Tun- 
gusic  branch  reached 
the  ocean  in  the  maritime  parts  between 
Corea  and  Kamchatka.  On  the  north 
the  race  has  distributed  itself  in  some 
place  to  the  Arctic  shores. 

The  nidus  of  the  stock  under  consid- 
eration appears  to  have  been  among  the 
headwaters  of  the  Yenisei. 

Where  the  nidus 

cftheraceis  But  in  the  prehistoric  pe- 
riod the  Tunguses  would 
seem  to  have  preferred  eastern  to  west- 
em  migrations.  In  following  this  im- 
pulse they  reached  the  tributaries  of  the 
Amcor,  and  made  their  way  down  the 
valley  of  that  river  to  the  Pacific.  To 
the  present  time  many  Tungusic  tribes 
and  settlements  are  found  along  the 
Amoor.  The  race,  however,  has  by  no 
means  developed  according  to  the  prom- 
ise of  its  distribution.  Probably  at  the 
present  time  the  whole  Tungusic  stock 
is  not  represented  by  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  people.     Of  these,    per- 


haps, four  fifths  are  Siberian,  while  the 
remainder  are  found,  as  we  have  said, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Amoor. 

At  least  two  of  the  peoples — one 
greater,  one  less — that  we  have  con- 
sidered   in    the    preceding  chapters  are 
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either  cognate  races  with  the  Tunguses, 
or  else  intimately  associated  with  them 
in  race  affiliations.     These  principal  divi- 
are  the  ^lanchus,  so  pow-  ?°nJuL?^ 
erful,  though  by  no  means  branch, 
numerically  great  in  the    reckoning  of 
Eastern  Asiatics,  and  those  Lamuts,  or 
maritime  seafolk,  whom  we  have  spoken 
of  as  inhabiting   the    so-called    "  Prov- 
ince "  asfainst  the   vSea  of  Okhotsk.     But 
the   affinities   of   these   people  and  the 
Tunguses    have    not    been    established 
with  certainty. 

With  the  Tungusic  Siberians  we  are 
tolerably  well  acquainted.  These  all 
present      the     well-known 

^  Character  of  the 

Mongol  type  and  character.   Tungusic  Si- 
There     is      a     difference, 
however,    by   which    the   Tunguses  are 
clearly  distinguished.     This  is  the  slim- 
ness  and  agility  of  the  person.  Unlike  the 
heavy  and  badly  proportioned  figure  of 
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the  ^Mongols,  the  Tungiis  type  is  well 
shaped,  and  the  body  might  be  mistaken 
for  that  of  one  of  the  smaller  peoples  of 
some  European  race.  Another  variation 
is  in  the  skull.  The  well-known  glob- 
ular  character   of   the    Mongol  skull  is 


or  by  the  locality.  Thus  one  tribe  is 
called  the  Reindeer  Tunguses.  Others 
are  the  Dog,  the  Cattle,  the  Horse,  the 
Steppe,  and  the  Forest  Tunguses,  accord- 
ing to  their  habits  or  manner  of  life. 
It  is  one  of  these  divisions,  namely, 


IJOO   lUNGUSES-TYPES.-Drawnby  H    Rousseau 


modified  in  the  case  of  the  Tunguses 
into  a  certain  squareness  of  cranial  de- 
velopment. 

The  Russians  describe  the  people  of 
this  stock  according  to  tribe.  There  are 
perhaps  a  half  dozen  divisions  of  the 
Tungusic  Siberians,  each  of  which  is 
designated  by  some  tribal  characteristic, 


tj.    the  stock;  the 
Dogs  in  partic- 


the  Dog  Tunguses,  that  we  note  as  the 
easternmost  of  the  present  subdivisions  of 
Tungusic  distribution, 
is  also,  perhaps,  the  most  ^i^r. 
northernly  of  all.  The  Dogs  have  their 
territories  in  the  peninsular  projection 
and  the  littoral  islands  which  reach  up 
into  the  Arctic  on  the  coast  just  eastward 
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of  the  Yana.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
we  should  describe  the  manner  of  life 
and  race  character  of  this  tribe  further 
than  to  say  that  they  live  in  a  rude  way 
by  fisning,  transport  themselves  in  dog- 


The    Tunguses    of    the    transyenisei 
are  well  enough  developed  ^.^.^^^.^^^  ^, 

to  suggest  a  fuller  deSCrip-    plague,  famine, 
-  1  -  .  and  -war. 

tion  than  can  here  be  given 


of  their  life  and   manners. 


Like    the 
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drawn  sledges,  relying  almost  wholly 
upon  animal  products  for  subsistence. 
This  life  is  only  a  variation  and  adapta- 
tion of  the  more  general  life  of  the 
Tunguses,  which  is  nomadic — the  life  of 
hunters  and  flockherds. 


other  races  of  Central  and  Northeastern 
Asia,  they  have  been  the  victims  of 
plagues  and  infections  so  severe  as 
greatly  to  reduce  the  population  and  re- 
tard the  growth  of  nationality.  Even 
more  than  the  plague  has  famine  been 


'i-.    vy^t/iH,"  i^>  p^^  iTcrltl^  -^*ir„:^-^/N 
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the  deadly  enemy  of  the  race.  On  the 
eastern  borders  the  Tunguses  have  been 
obliged  to  defend  themselves  as  best  they 
could  against  the  warlike  Yakuts.  Not- 
withstanding all  these  adverse  circum- 
stances, the  character  of  the  people  has 
been  described  as  cheerful  and  generous. 
They  work  persistently  at  their  few  sim- 
ple pursuits,  and  are  a  brave  and  modest 
folk,  inured  to  hardships  and  exposed  to 
the  rigors  of  one  of  the  severest  of  cli- 
mates. They  admit  the  rule  of  Russia, 
but  stand  aloof  ■  as  ^  much  as  possible 
from  alliances  and  sympathies  with  that 
arbitrary  and  severe  people. 

In  religion,  the  Tunguses  are  Shaman- 
ists.  They  have  their  gods  and  their 
Belief  in  charms  charms,  their  Sacrifices  and 
trons-g'Srof  incantations  and  dances. 
Christianity.  Jt  is  rare  to  find  a  Tungu- 
sian  who  does  not  carry  about  with  him 
certain  amulets,  such  as  the  teeth  and 
claws  of  wild  beasts.  These  he  regards 
with  religious  awe,  and  believes  that 
they  ward  off  disease,  bring  good  for- 
tune, and  prevent  all  manner  of  calamity 
— as  do  many  men  of  the  West. 

While  these  sentiments  and  practices 
prevail  there  is  a  superficial  Christianity 
spread  thinly  over  the  race  by  the  work 
and  influence  of  the  Greek  Catholic 
priesthood.  The  foreign  religion,  how- 
ever, has  little  practical  effect  among  the 
people.  Many  are  baptized,  but  that 
ceremony  is  the  beginning  and  end  of 
conversion.  Nevertheless,  the  Tungu- 
sians  are  renowned  among  all  the  peo- 
ples who  have  come  into  contact  with 
them  for  their  high  moral  character. 
Their  rules  of  conduct  are  such  as  would 
do  credit  to  the  peoples  of  the  West.  It 
is  claimed  that  no  other  of  the  native 
races  of  Asia  have  so  good  a  code  of 
practical  ethics. 


It  seems  that  the  circumstances  which 
have  brought  the  Tunguses  to  such  ac- 
ceptable   standards  of  liv- 

-1     -1  ^  Social  preju- 

mg  have  not  availed  to  re-  dices  against 

_  , -I  •     J  •  Til.       the  Russians. 

move  the  prejudices  of  the 
race  against  the  Russians.  With  them 
they  mingle  as  little  as  possible.  With 
the  Yakuts  there  is  much  intermixture 
by  marriage  and  other  intercourse,  but 
with  the  Russians  very  little.  As  fast 
as  the  Russian  population  spreads  out 
into  those-  parts  of  Siberia  occupied  by 
the  Tunguses,  ^the  latter  either  recede 
before  the  former,  or  else  accept  a  condi- 
tion of  serfdom  under  them. 

As  we  have  intimated,  the  term  Tun- 
gusic  is  extended  to  many  of  the  lo- 
cal populations  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Asia.  It  is  not  clear  in  what  manner  the 
human  diffusion  in  these  regions  has 
been  effected.  Many  tribes  have,  no 
doubt,  descended  from  this  stock  that 
have,  in  a  measure,  lost  its  character- 
istics. Others  again  have  been  affected 
by  contact  with  the  Yakuts,  and  thus  the 
traces  of  this  stock  have  been  quite  gen- 
erally disseminated. 

It  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  Tunguses 
have  the  Mongol  Tartar  characteristics, 
and  that  they  are  allied  in  Race  features: 
costume    and   manners  on  £^g'S^f 
the  one  side  with  the  Japa-  Japanese, 
nese,  and  by  moral  character  on  the  other 
with  the  races  of  the  West.     The  ethnic 
traits  are  nearly  all  Mongolian.    The  fea- 
tures are  broad  and  flat ;  the  nose  small ; 
the  mouth  wide  ;   the  lips  thin ;   the  eyes 
oblique,  small,  and  black ;  the  hair  black 
and   Indian-like ;     complexion    a     dark 
olive ;   the  stature  under  five  and  a  half 
feet.  The  geographical  center  of  the  race 
is  among  the  tributaries  of  the  Yenisei, 
in  which  region  the  typical  characteristics 
of  the  people  may  all  be  seen. 
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CHAF»XKR    CIvXIV.— SAIMOYKDS    and    URAL=ALTAiCS. 


Samoyedic  and 

Ural-Altaic 

races. 


'1XDP2R  the  two  general 
names  of  Ural-Altaic 
and  vSamoyed  nearly  all 
the  remaining  races  of 
Northwestern  Asia  and 
the  approximate  parts 
of  Europe  may  be  in- 
cluded. From  the  North  Mongolian 
stem  there  appear  to  have  been  two 
branches  running  westward  with  a  cer- 
tain parallelism,  the  northern  being  the 
Relation  of  Samoycdic  and  the  south- 

em  the  Ural-Altaic.  The 
original  descent  of  these 
two  streams  of  distribution  was  from  the 
Turkish  original,  and  that  in  its  turn 
from  the  northeastern  channel  of  the 
Asiatic  ]\Iongoloids.  We  are  now  to  look 
briefly  at  the  products  of  this  distribu- 
tion, scattered  as  they  are  from  about 
the  90th  meridian  westward  as  far  as  Fin- 
land, Lapland,  and  Esthonia.  First,  we 
will  look  at  the  Samoyedic  peoples  from 
a  general  point  of  view. 

The  vSamoyeds  have,  at  the  present 
time,  their  central  seats  in  what  Pritch- 
ard  calls  the  "northern  promontory  of 
Native  seats  and  the  Siberian  coast."  They 
ofthe°^^-'°''^  occupy  both  shores  of  that 
oyeds.  projecting    country,    lead- 

ing the  life  of  fishermen  and  hunters. 
But  from  what  may  be  called  the  native 
seats  of  the  race  the  people  under  con- 
sideration are  scattered  in  groups  and 
tribes  over  various  parts  of  the  continent, 
from  the  Altais  to  the  Obi  and  the  Yen- 
isei, and  onward  to  the  Arctic  ocean. 
Ethnographers  have  attempted  to  divide 
the  stock  into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
lying  close  up  to  the  Arctic  ocean  in- 
cludes the  Yuraks,  the  Twagi,  and  the 
Juraks;  also  the  Ostiaks,  the  Woguls, 


and  some  others.  The  second  branch 
runs  further  south,  and  bears  for  its  par- 
ticular development  the  Ostiaks,  the 
Ugrians,  the  Permians,  the  Wodiaks, 
and  the  Karelians.  Upon  the  extremes 
of  this  stem  we  find,  close  to  the  borders 
of  the  Letto-Slavic  races,  the  Nordwins ; 
and,  for  Europeans,  the  Finns,  the  Esths, 
and  the  Lapps.  All  of  these  nations  are 
but  the  onflowing  results  of  the  general 
ethnic  development  by  which  the  north- 
western parts  of  Asia  and  the  north  of 
Europe  have  been  peopled. 

One  of  the  first  circumstances  to  be 
noted  is  the  sparsity  of  these  popula- 
tions.   In  regions  in  which, 

°  Sparsity  of  pop- 

according  to   vV  estern  dis-  uiation ;  the 

,    .-,      ,.  -I-,.  r     .         name  Samoyed. 

tribution,  millions  of  in- 
habitants would  be  expected,  only  a 
few  thousands  of  the  Samoyeds  are 
found.  Nor  is  it  possible,  with  the  pres- 
ent manners  and  methods  of  the  race, 
ever  to  call  forth  vast  populations,  such 
as  are  suggested  by  the  area  of  the  tribes 
under  consideration. 

As  usual  wdth  so  many  people,  the 
name  Samoyed  is  foreign — Slavonic.  The 
sense  of  it  does  not  clearly  appear,  but 
it  probably  signifies  ' '  eaters  of  raw 
meat,"  and  if  that  be  correct,  then  Sam- 
oyed and  Esquimau  mean  the  same 
thing.  The  race  so  designated  is  known 
to  itself  as  Hazoro,  or  Nyanyaz,  both  of 
which  signify  "men,"  or  "people"- — an 
example  of  the  common  usage  of  nearly 
all  barbarians  in  naming  themselves. 

The  social  system  of  the  Samoyeds  is 
closely  akin  to  that  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  but  more  im- 

Social  system 

proved    and    much    more  and  language  of 
monogamic.      The   law  of      ®^^''®- 
single  marriage  holds,  by  the  authority 
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of  Russia,  through  all  Siberia,  but  under 
the  rule  of  the  superior  race  there  is  a 
vast  deal  of  old  barbarian  usage,  such 
as  arises  everywhere  out  of  Shamanism. 

The  Samoyedic  language  is  monosyl- 
labic and  agglutinative.  It  is  found  to 
have  departed  very  widely  from  the  cog- 
nate Turanian  tongues,  in  so  much  that 
a  scholar  in  Finnish  or  Lappish  has  to 
begin  over  again,  as  it  were,  in  the  study 
of  Samoyedic.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  language  reduced  to  the  written 
form  and  laid  alongside  of  the  kindred 
tongues  will  appear  more  like  them  than 
when  as  a  spoken  speech  it  appeals  only 
to  the  car.  Besides,  the  language  of  the 
Samoyeds  is  divided  up  into  three  gen- 
eral branches  and  many  particular  dia- 
lects. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Samoyeds  were 
in  possession  of  a  large  part  of  Central 
Antiquity  and      and  North wcstcm  Asia  be- 

[rsaToyfdSf  f°^^  ^^^^  apparition  of  the 
stock.  Turks.        They     belonged 

to  the  neolithic  age,  and  were  displaced 
and  jostled  not  a  little  by  the  aggressive 
and  iron-bearing  Turcomans.  An  ex- 
amination of  different  parts  of  AVestern 
Siberia  gives  many  signs  of  the  presence 
there  of  a  gold-gathering,  copper-min- 
ing people  antecedent  to  the  Turkish 
migrations.  The  likelihood  is  that  the 
Samoyeds  fell  back  toward  the  north, 
opening  a  wide  lane  for  the  passage  of 
the  fierce  Uigurs  and  other  nations  mak- 
ing their  way  to  Europe. 

There  seems  to  be  in  this  race  some- 
thing  peculiarly   unprogressive.     They 

Symptoms  of  ^^''^^'^      ^^^^      ^^^^      aptitudc 

nonprogressive-   as    the    North     American 

ness.  XT  r       -.•.-. 

Indians  for  holding  to  their 
ancient  forms  of  life,  and  the  same  in- 
aptitude for  the  acceptance  of  any  new 
order.  As  builders,  they  produce  huts 
in  the  exact  manner  of  the  Esquimaux. 
They  hunt  the  reindeer  with  weapons  of 


stone  and  horn.  They  subsist  by  the 
chase  and  by  fishing.  They  depend  almost 
wholly  upon  flesh  food,  and  do  not  dis- 
criminate in  their  eating  between  the 
granivorous  and  the  carnivorous  animals. 
The  consideration  of  the  Twagi  and 
the  Juraks,  who  are  the  northeastern- 
most  divisions  of  the  Samoyeds,  need 
not  detain  us,  as  they  bear  a  common 
race  character  and  speak  di-  ^ 

■^  Cnaracter  of  the 

alects  of  the  same  language .  Twagi  and  the 

rr^i  T         1  •         Juraks. 

The  Juraks  are  penin- 
sular. They  occupy  the  extreme  north, 
in  those  jutting  parts  of  the  continent 
between  the  Yenisei  and  the  Obi.  They 
are  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  Arctic 
character,  depending  "upon  the  gifts  of 
the  sea  and  a  few  hardy  animals  for  sub- 
sistence. The  Twagi  beyond  the  Yen- 
isei are  of  like  character.  The  countries 
of  the  Arctic  coast  between  the  65  th  and 
1 00th  meridian  E.  are  sparsely  popu- 
lated. The  production  of  artificial  vege- 
tation, of  grains,  and  the  like,  is  almost 
impossible  in  such  a  situation.  Nothing 
but  a  hut-life  and  brief  summer  wander- 
ing can  be  maintained  in  the  bleak  re- 
gions of  the  Jurak  peninsulas. 

For  the  most  part,  therefore,  in  con* 
sidering  the  eastern  branches  of  the 
Samoyedic  family,  we  may  _ 

•^  \.    Prevalence  of 

neglect    subdivisions    and  samoyedic  su- 

■,      ,    ■,        .1  1  perstitions. 

sketch  the  people  as  a 
whole.  Their  superstitions  are  extreme. 
The  tooth  of  a  bear  is  regarded  by  them 
as  an  amulet  most  powerful  and  salu- 
tary. All  manner  of  animal  relics,  skulls, 
horns,  and  teeth  are  found  in  heaps  here 
and  there,  marking  the  spots  where  the 
great  religious  ceremonies  of  the  race 
have  been  performed.  The  somewhat 
lofty  Shamanism,  which  we  find  among 
the  better  tribes  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  falls  away  among  the  eastern 
Samoyeds  into  fetichism  almost  as  gross 
as  that  of  Africa.    The  people,  however. 


M  _\  ol    4- 
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still  believe  in  a  Great  Spirit,  whom  they 
call  Num.  Of  him,  they  set  up  images 
which  they  worship  as  idols,  and  these 
they  call  their  khcsc. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  religion  of  the 
people  easily  betrays  itself.     Caesar  says 


likewise  revere  the  countries  and  partic- 
ular localities  in  which  the  best  game  is 
found,  and  there  set  up  khese  to  mark 
the  spots  where  they  have  found  easy 
advantage  and  plenty. 

The   vSamoyeds  of    Siberia  have   suf- 


SAMOYED  KHESE.— Drawn  by  Riou,  from  a  sketch  by  Dr.  Lunstrom. 


of  the  old  Germans  that  they  worshiped  j 
_'      .     „.       only  such  powers  and  facts 

BaTDanc  rell-  .  ^  >  :■..• 

gions  betray        m     nature    as-  manifestly 

their  character.  .  ^  ;  ^1 

gave  them  assistance  and 
benefit.  So  with  the  Samoyeds.  Rely-  j 
ing,  as  they  do,  upon  the  wild  animals, 
and  remembering  ever  the  sweetness  of  ' 
the-  feasts  which  they  have  when  the 
bear  or  the  reindeer  is  slain,  they  pre- 
serve .of  those  animals  a  memento,  and 
through  the  same  find  a  hint  of  some 
supernal  giver  of  good  things.     They 


fered  greatly  by  the  domination  of  Rus- 
sia. The  traders  and  emis-  injuries  and  re- 
saries  of  that  power  have  SsT^n  domi-'^' 
reduced  the  native  races  to  nation. 
a  condition  of  servitude,  under  which 
some  rest  with  little  resistance,  while 
others,  more  spirited,  sullenly  resent 
their  state.  Meanwhile  the  plagues  and 
infections,  to  which  nearly  all  of  vSiberia 
is  subject,'  return  again  and  again,  deci- 
mating the  people.  As  if  typhus  fever, 
smallpox,  cholera,  and  the  like,  were  not 
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FAMILY  OF  SAMUVfc:DS—T\  PES.— Drawn  by  A.  Cal. 


sufficient,  artificial  death  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  importation  and  drinking 
of  alcoholic  drinks. 

All  of  these  influences  combined  have 


sufficed  to  reduce  the  population  imtil 
many  of  the  tribes  are  almost  extinct. 
The  wonder  is  that  peoples  so  afflicted 
by  both  nature  and  man  should  preserve 
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the  moral  characters  which  travelers 
concur  in  assigning  to  the  Samoyedic 
The  people  re.  nations.  Besides  the  pre- 
ducedbyhard-     vailing"  honestv,   sense    of 

ship;  insurgent  °  ■' 

spirit.  truth  and  justice,  and  other 

virtues,  some  of  the  tribes,  such  as  the 
Juraks,  are  brave  and  warlike  in  disposi- 
tion. They  have  even  taken  up  arms  in 
insurrection  against  the  Russians.  Such 
is  the  reduction  of  the  peoples  under 
consideration  that  the  Twagi  are  at  pres- 
ent estimated  at  no  more  than  a  thou- 
sand, and  the  Juraks  at  only  about  twelve 
thousand. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  vSamoyedic 
countries  the  native  tribes,  living  under 
more  favorable  conditions,  have  ad- 
Southernsam-  vanccd  more  distinctly 
oyeds  approxi-     ^oward    the    civilized   life. 

mate  the  civ- 

lUzedhfe.  Qf     such     kind     are     the 

Beltirs,  who  have  passed  from  the  hunt- 
ing into  the  agricultural  and  cattle-rais- 
ing stage.  The  southern  tribes,  such  as 
these  Beltirs,  the  Kaibals,  the  Kama- 
sians,  and  some  others,  have  been  so 
largely  influenced  by  the  Tartars, 
against  whom  they  rest  on  the  south, 
as  hardly  to  be  longer  distinguishable 
from  them,  either  by  language  or  in 
ethnic  character.  Race  influences  have 
in  this  part  of  Siberia  done  almost  as 
much  to  extinguish  the  native  tribes  as 
have  famine  and  pestilence  in  the  north. 
We  thus  at  last  make  our  way  across 
the  imaginary  line  which  divides  Asia 
from  Europe.  We  pass  the  Volga  in 
our  course  westward,  and  approach  the 
Extent  of  the  extreme  limits  of  the 
^eSiifEt"  Turanian  dispersion  in  this 
"■op®-  direction.       An    examina- 

tion of  the  map  will  show  us  that  a  large 
part  of  Northern  Europe,  indeed,  nearly 
all  of  that  continent  between  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninsulas  and  the  Ural  river 
and  mountains  is  filled  up — occupied — 
by  descendent  races  of   the   Samoyedic 


stock.  The  Ural-Altaics  hold  the  coun- 
tries referred  to,  and  it  only  remains  to 
discriminate  the  several  divisions  and  to 
describe  them  as  best  we  may. 

The  reader  will  have  long  since  ob- 
served the  disagreement  between  ethno- 
logical    and    geographical 

o  o       o       X     ^  Wide  geograph- 

boundaries.     The  English-  icai  range  of  the 

1  ,   ,         T 1       Finnic  family. 

Speaking  race  could  hardly 
be  defined  by  England,  or  the  Mongols 
by  Mongolia.  In  Finland  we  come  to 
another  and  striking  example  of  an 
ethnic  distribution  much  wider  than 
the  country  to  which  geography  has 
given  the  name  of  the  people.  The 
Finnic  family  extends  widely  through 
Northern  Europe,  and  may  be  regarded, 
indeed,  as  the  European  or  westernmost 
division  of  the  Ural-Altaic  family.  The 
distinction  of  Finno-Ugric  is  used  to 
designate  this  wide  distribution  of  the 
Finns  through  Finland  Proper,  and  also 
in  Esthonia,  Lavonia,  Courland,  and 
other  parts,  even  to  Hungary. 

Of  course,   the  ethnic  analysis  is  here 
confused  with  the  contradictions  of  differ- 
ent authors  who  have  attempted  to  give 
the    ethnography    of     the  ^,^^^,,^  ^, ^^, 
races  under  consideration,  fining  the  ugro- 

^  ,■.,',  -i^-  Finnic  races. 

Some  restrict  the  tmns 
virtually  to  the  country  which  bears 
their  name.  Others  make  the  Lapps, 
the  Permians,  the  Ugrians,  and  several 
others  to  be  subdivisions  of  a  family 
which  they  define  as  Ugro-Finnic. 
Fortunately  an  understanding  of  the 
ethnic  characteristics  of  the  peoples 
under  consideration  does  not  necessarily 
depend  upon  the  manner  and  correctness 
of  the  classification. 

Of  all  the  races  classified  as  Finno- 
Ugric,  every  branch  of  the  stock,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Lapps  and  the 
Ostiaks,  have  passed  into  the  civilized 
life.  It  is  not  meant  that  they  have  all 
risen  to  the  refinement  and  elegance  of 
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Slight  progress 

of  the  Lapps  and    agTlCUltunstS, 

Ostiaks. 


the  peoples  of  Western  Europe,  but  they 
"<iave    abandoned    nomadic    pursuits    as 

such,    and     have     become 
merchants, 

and  owners  of  flocks.  The 
Lapps  and  the  Ostiaks,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  are  less  advanced,  still  hang- 
ing to  their  old  barbaric  dispositions 
and  methods  of  life. 

Whatever  classification  we  may  adopt 
for  the  peoples  now  to  be  considered, 
Physical  char-  wc  may  properly  take  up 
acteroftheFin-   ^j^^  races  One  bv  ouc,  and 

nish  environ-  -' 

ment.  Consider  them  in  the  usual 

order.       Finland  is   thought  to   signify 


as  a  whole,  to  be  but  lately  lifted  from 
the  sea.  Indeed,  geology  indicates  as 
much,  and  the  process  of  emergence 
still  goes  slowly  on. 

The  population  of  the  country 
amounts  approximately  to  two  mil- 
lion.      Of    these,    about    six    The  population; 

sevenths  are  of  the  native  rgSt^rir'^' 
race,  the   remainder  being  li^®. 
Swedes,  with  a  few  Russians,  Germans, 
Gypsies,  and  Lapps. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  latitude, 
Finland  submits  to  agriculture.  For 
this  the  southern  parts  are  best  adapted. 
In    favorable    situations     the    principal 


VIEW  IN   FINLAND.— Sledges  AND  Reindeek.— Drawn  by  E.  Viollat. 


Fen  Land,  from  its  physical  character. 
The  country  reaches  beyond  the  70th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  no  part  of  it 
is  below  the  59th  degree.  This  emplace- 
ment is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  severe 
character  of  the  climate.  The  country 
has  an  area  of  about  a  hundred  and  forty- 
five  thousand  square  miles ;  but  a  great 
part  of  this  area  is  water  rather  than 
land — a  morass  of  reeds,  inhabited  by 
waterfowl.  The  coast  is  eaten  in  with 
many  fiords,  and  outside  the  landline  lie 
many  small  islands.  The  country  seems. 


grains  of  the  north  temperate  zone  may 
be  produced  in  fair  crops ;  but  such  prod- 
ucts have  to  contend  with  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  climate.  The  Finns  under- 
stand the  disadvantages  at  which  they  are 
placed,  and  seek  to  encourage  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  They  have  established 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  no 
fewer  than  ten  colleges  for  instruction 
in  agriculture  and  kindred  branches  of 
natural  science. 

The  resources  of  the  country  are  mul- 
tifarious.    One   of  the    most   profitable 
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pursuits  is  the  raising  of  cattle. 
Another  is  the  prosecution  of  the  fish- 
cattie  raising,  ing  industries,  notably  of 
commerce,  and      ^|^     herriupf  fishcrv,  which 

the  industrial  ^  '    . 

arts.  is  as    fine    as  any   in    the 

world.  The  Finns  have  engaged  in 
foreign  commerce,  and  export  very  con- 
siderable  amounts  of  their  overplus  to 


erected  for  the  production  not  only  of 
articles  of  metal  and  wood,  but  also  of 
cotton  fabrics,  woolens,  paper,  leather 
goods,  candles,  and  soap.  There  are 
also  sugar  factories,  tobacco  warehouses, 
and  distilleries.  The  aggregate  prod- 
uct of  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments  is  estimated  at  a  value  of  seven 


SHIPPING  AND  HARBOR  AT  HELSINGFORS.— Drawn  by  A.  de  Bar. 


the  North  European  countries.  Their 
mining  industries  are  also  of  considera- 
ble importance.  They  make  iron  suc- 
cessfully, and  work  their  copper  and  tin 
mines  with  profit.  vStone  quarries 
abound,  and  out  of  these  marble,  gran- 
ite, limestone,  and  quartz  are  taken  in 
great  quantities. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  conditions  of 
successful  manufacture  are  here  pres- 
ent.    Works  of  various  kinds  have  been 


million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Meanwhile  a  merchant  marine  has  been 
created,  and  Finn  ships  to  the  number 
of  about  two  thousand  are  abroad  on  the 
northern  seas. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  contrary  to 
the  apprehension  of  Western  Europeans 
and  Americans,  a  civilized  Misapprehen- 
life  of  considerable  extent,  t^^i^S^ 
variety,     and     importance  of  the  Finns, 
has  been  created  in  Finland.     The  rail- 
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ways  of  the  country  aggregate  more 
than  five  hundred  miles.  Many  canals 
also  have  been  constructed,  and  more 
recently  the  telegraph  has  brought  the 
principal  cities  into  connection  with  the 
great  nations  of  the  earth. 

Under  such  influences  the  Finnish 
character  has  greatly  improved.  From 
the  nomadic  hunters  and  fishermen  that 
they  were,  they  have  become  a  people 
of  upright  character  and  progressive 
spirit.     There  is  said  to  be  in  the  men- 


admirable.  Monogamy  is  the  law  of 
the  sexual  union.-'  There  remains  among 
the  people  a  measure  of  that    '"''iie:^'    "- 

, .  p.  .  Law  of  the  sex- 

mdmerence  to  sentiment  uai  ufiion ;"  Finn- 
and  affection  between  man  ^^  anguage. 
and  woman  of  which  we  have  spo^ken  in 
reviewing  the  character  of  the  Eastern 
Asiatics ;  but  the  home  life  and  habits 
of  the  Finns  have  prevailed  over  the 
ethnic  disposition,  and  there  is  much 
domestic  happiness. 

The   language   of   the    Finns  proper 


HOUSE  OF  FINLAND.— Drawn  by  E.  Moynet,  from  nature. 


tal  constitution  of  the  race,  as  it  now  is,  a 
mixture  of  subordination  and  good  faith, 
with  a  spirit  of  independence  and  indi- 
viduality that  might  well  characterize 
the  Germans.  The  intellectual  ha.bit  of 
the  Finns,  however,  has  its  drawbacks. 
Their  old  Mongolian  descent  still  ap- 
pears in  a  half-indolent  disposition  and 
a  revengeful  trait  which  asserts  itself  at 
times  in  the  Indian  manner.  There  is 
also  noticeable  a  certain  heaviness  and 
stoicism  which  are  not  agreeable  to  the 
more  enthusiastic  spirits  of  the  peoples 
of  Southern  Europe. 

The  Finnish  family  has  much  that  is 


has  been  much  praised  by  Finnic 
scholars.  Dr.  Rask  has  declared  it  to 
be  one  of  the  most  harmonious  varieties 
of  human  speech.  The  language  of 
Finland  is  designated  as  the  Suomi,  and 
this  is  most  highly  developed  of  all  the 
dialects,  w4th  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Magyar,  of  Hungary,  The  Suomi  is 
fundamentally  a  monosyllabic  language 
in  the  agglutinative  stage ;  but  there  is 
noticeable  in  it  an  approximation  to  the 
Aryan  type.  Just  as  the  Finns  them- 
selves, as  a  race,  seem  to  grade  off  to- 
ward the  Indo-Europeans,  so  the  lan- 
guage tends  to  the  Aryan  character.     It 
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has  become  in  part  at  least  grammatical, 
as  that  word  is  understood  in  the  West. 
The  agglutinative  peculiarity  gives  way 
to  some  extent  to  inflection,  to  gram- 
matical terminations,  and  to  the  com- 
bination of  words  according  to  their 
form  as  well  as  according  to  place. 

In  the  development  of  their  language 
the  Finns  have  had  a  large  freedom,  and 
the  forms  of  expression  have  been  per- 
fected not  only  in  structure,  but  in 
sonorousness  and  elegance  of  utterance. 
All  of  the  Finnish  races  have  tended  to 
the  same  results  in  linguistic  develop- 
ment ;  but  the  vSuomi  and  the  Magyar 
have  reached  the  highest  stage  of  ele- 
gance and  perfection. 

It  is  in  these  tongues  that  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Finns  has  been  mostly  ex- 
pressed.    It  would  appear 

Promising  Uter-     -^ 

ary  development    that     UO    nation   ot    burope 

o  t  erace.  |^^^   |^^^    proportionally    a 

larger  intellectual  activity.  Scholars 
began  to  be  acquainted  with  the  literary 
product  of  this  race  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  first 
book  in  Finnish  was  printed.  Since 
then  at  different  epochs  Western  scholars 
have  dipped  into  the  letters  of  Finland, 
and  have  found  the  product  to  be  of  the 
greatest  variety  and  importance.  Lin- 
guists of  such  note  as  Dr.  Elias  Lonnrot 
and  Professor  Max  Miiller  have  been 
surprised  at  the  poetry  and  philosophy 
which  this  rude  people  of  the  far  north 
have  produced.  These  learned  men 
have  even  compared  the  Finnic  epics 
with  the  great  productions  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  East  Indians.  The  Finnic  lit- 
erature has  branched  out  into  many 
varieties:  philosophy,  fiction,  history, 
criticism,  and  the  drama.  There  is  also 
a  great  production  of  proverbs,  legends, 
tales,  folklore,  and  the  like,  which  in 
the  published  form  might  supply  a  mod- 
est modern  library. 


The  religious  status  of  the  Finns  is 
involved  in  their  political  and  constitu- 
tional history.  Finland  The  civil  sta- 
was  for  about  four  centuries  ''^^^Z'^^^^^y 
an  object  of  contention  Russia, 
between  Sweden  and  Ru.ssia.  The  orig- 
inal independent  tribes  of  the  country 
passed  under  Swedish  sway  as  early  as 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  institu- 
tions of  vSweden  were  established  with 
her  government  in  Finland.  But  at 
length  Russia  began  to  press  the  Swed- 
ish outposts,  and  Finland  was  contended 
for  in  several  wars.  The  battle  finally 
went,  in  1809,  in  favor  of  Russia. 
Though  the  Finns  themselves  made 
common  cause  with  the  Swedes,  and  pre- 
ferred to  remain  as  a  part  of  Swedish 
nationality,  they  were  overborne  by  the 
armies  of  the  czar,  and  their  country 
transferred  to  his  dominions. 

Meanwhile,  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany,  Sweden  went 
in  the  wake  of  the  Teutonic  revolution, 
and  became,  perhaps,  the  First  a  Protes- 
most  Protestant  of  all  coun-  aSeek  caThoUc 
tries.  The  Finns  under  people, 
her  auspices  were  converted  from  their 
old  Shamanic  idolatries  and  brought  into 
the  fold  of  Protestant  Christendom. 
The  conquest  of  Russia  carried  at  length 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  Greek 
Catholicism  into  Finland ;  but  the  Prot- 
estantism of  the  inhabitants  has  never 
been  more  than  partially  subdued. 

Ethnically  considered,  the  Finns  have 
a  history,  or  at  least  a  tradition,  almost 
as  interestinij  as  that  of  any  _.     ., 

^  ^     Finnish  tradi- 

other  race.      They  appear  tions  and  myths; 

^  .     ^         .      .      the  Jotuns. 

to  have  occupied  their 
present  territories  from  immemorial 
ages.  As  far  back  as  the  time  when  the 
Norsemen  of  mediaeval  Europe  be- 
gan to  make  themselves  known  by  their 
adventures,  stories  were  spread  abroad 
of  the  gigantic  Ugrians,  or  Yugorians, 
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as  they  were  sometimes  called.  Pritch- 
ard  is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  this 
signifies  the  aboriginal  Finnish  race. 
The  barbarians,  so  named,  were  also 
called  Jotuns,  and  this  name  recurs 
many  times  in  the  sagas  of  the  Norse. 
The  Jotuns  appear  to  have  corre- 
sponded to  the   Gigantes,  or  Titans,  of 


century.  Adam,  of  Bremen,  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  the  old  gigantic 
Finns    were     superior     in 

Classical  refer- 

strength    and    swiftness  to  encestothe 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  for- 
ests.    Still  further  back  in  the  pages  of 
Tacitus  we  catch  glimpses  of  the  same 
people.     It  appears,  however,  that  long 


CHURCH  AT  CABOROVA.— Drawn  by  Riou,  after  a  sketch. 


Greek  mythology.  The  attributes  of 
both  were  the  same.  The  Jotuns  were 
the    enemies    of    gods  and    men.     Such 

o 

is  the  character  given  by  tradition  to 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Finland. 
These  were  the  barbarians  who  occupied 
the  land  aforetime  long  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  Swedes. 

Traces  of  such  a  race  are  discoverable 
in  Latin  literature   as   late  as  the  sixth 


before  the  Swedish  conquest  of  Finland 
the  natives  had  begun  to  plant  them- 
selves in  fixed  communities  and  to  ap- 
proximate a  civilized  life. 

With  this  change  came  also  physical, 
as  well  as  mental,  modifications  by  which 
the  Finns  were  transformed  _  ,.         , 

Personality  and 

into  their  present  character,   ethnic  traits  of 

.1  the  Finns. 

To    this    day   they    are    a 

strong  and    hardy    race,    though     their 
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stature,  instead  of  being-  great,  as  it  is 
represented  in  tradition,  has  fallen  below 
the  average.  The  features  preserve 
many  Mongolian  lines.  The  eyes  are 
set  obliquely,  rismg  at  the  outer  angle. 


characteristics.  The  Finnish  mouth  pro- 
trudes, and  the  lips  are  thick.  The  nose 
is  short  and  almost  level  with  the  face, 
at  least  in  the  upper  part.  There  is  a 
peculiar  indication  of  strength  about  the 


FINNS  (GULF  OF  FINLAND) 

The  cheek  bones  are  projecting.  For 
the  rest,  the  features  are  broad  and  flat. 
The  forehead  is  low  and  square.  The 
head  is  globular,  thus  conforming  to  the 
Mongol  type.  The  eyes,  however,  are 
gray  and  bright,  indicating  a  modifi- 
cation toward  Scandinavian  and  German 


—TYPES.— Drawn  by  E.  Viollat. 

shoulders  and  neck.  The  latter  part  is 
thick  and  strong.  The  hair,  like  the 
eyes,  approximates  the  Teutonic  type, 
as  also  the  complexion,  though  the  latter 
is  still  brownei  than  that  of  any  Aryan 
Europeans.  In  weight,  the  Finns  are 
about  the  average  of  Western  peoples. 
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In  intellectual  character  the  people 
most  resembles  the  Mongols;  but  the 
Mongoloid  type  has  been  greatly  refined 
Strongly  Mon-  and  improved.  The  old 
fe^cwcharat  temperament,however,sur- 
teristics.  vivcs.    The  Turanian  grav- 

ity may  easily  be  seen  in  the  Fin- 
nish manners.  They  are  taciturn,  and 
under  emotion  retire  into  themselves. 
In  conversation,  even  under  excitement, 
they  gesticulate  but  little,  and  their 
sonorous  words  are  uttered  with  great 
■deliberation.      They  rarely  laugh,  and 


There  is  still  another  and  higher 
view,  and  that  is  that  original  elements 
in  the  languages  spoken  by  the  Brown 
races  of  mankind  may  have  floated  west- 
ward with  the  ancestors  of  the  Basques 
in  one  direction  through  Northern  Africa 
and  into  Southwestern  Europe,  while 
the  same  elements  flowed  by  another 
channel  in  a  northeasternly  course,  un- 
til they  were  diffused  through  all  the 
streams  of  the  Asiatic  Mongoloid 
tongues.  This  supposition  has  warrant 
of  fact,  though  it  involves  the  preserva- 


LAPLAND  SLEDGE.— Drawn  by  Freeman. 


their  songs  have  the  keynote  of  plain- 
tiveness,  sorrow,  and  melancholy. 

Another  circumstance  in  the  ethnology 
of  the  Finns  is  their  supposed  connec- 
tion with  the  Basques  of  Spain  and  the 

Race  affinity  of      old       EtrUSCaUS      of       Italv. 

tS  BSru:f  There  are  traces  of  identiiy 
considered.  {^  the  Basqtic  and  Finnish 

languages ;  but  these  may  be  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  that  the  Celts,  who 
originally  peopled  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula, had  traversed  or  inhabited  Mongo- 
lian countries,  thus  gathering  elements 
of  speech  that  became  common  to  them- 
selves with  the  Finns. 


tion  of  linguistic  forms  through   conti- 
nents of  space  and  ages  of  time ! 

As  we  have  said  above,  the  Finnish 
race  of  Northern  Europe  is  made  to  in- 
clude not  only  the  Finns  proper,  but  also 
the   Lapps,  the  Esths,  the  Extent  of  the 
Permians,  the  Woguls,  the  S'^^-^f ^i^ '^'' 

'  fc>         '  vision  oi  man- 

Ostiaks,  and  the  Magyars.  ^ii«i- 
These  in  the  aggregate  make  up  the 
Uralo-Finnic  group  of  nations.  While 
we  may  not  particularize  all  of  these 
nations  and  tribes,  we  may  properly 
consider  several  of  the  more  important, 
beginning  with  the  Lapps. 

This  people,  as  we  have  said,  repre- 
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sents  the  barbarian  or  less  improved 
division  of  the  Finnic  race.  Their  coun- 
try is  the  northwestern  extreme  of  Eu- 
rope. Only  the  broken  north  of  Norway 
runs  out  further  into  the  Arctic  ocean. 
The  situation,  as  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance,  is  far  less  favorable  than  that  of 
Finland  for  the  development  of  a  pro- 
gressive and  civilized  people. 

Lapland  is,  in  its  greater  part,  above 
the    arctic  circle.       The    rigors   of    the 
climate  are  extreme  ;  but  there  is,  never- 
theless, a  relaxation  of  cli- 

Position  of  Lap-  .  ...  ^ 

land ;  rigors  of  matic  couditious  bcgmning 
the  climate.         ^^^-^j^  j^^^  ^^^  ending  with 

September.  January  has  no  sun,  and 
during  that  month  the  thermometer 
falls  to  fully  fifty  degrees  below  zero. 
February  is  the  season  of  great  snows, 
and  with  March  the  rigors  of  winter  are 
somewhat  modified  by  the  returning  sun. 
The  short  summer  comes  in  suddenly  in 
June,  when  the  forests  take  the  leaf. 
But  the  temperature  of  July  and  August 
hardly  rises  above  50°  F. 

The  names  Lapp  and  Lapland  are 
not  known  in  the  native  vocabulary.  As 
usual,  foreign  nicknames  have  been 
imposed  upon  both  country  and  people. 
The  native  name  of  the  country  is  Sabi/ie, 
Nicknames  of  and  this  the  people  use  in 
i^an'dra^pe'^ctrof  Speaking  of  their  land, 
the  country.  The  country  is,  for  the 
greater  part,  a  desolate  region  of  alter- 
nate lowland  and  swamp ;  but  this  rises 
in  some  parts  into  wild  and  picturesque 
scenery.  The  region  presents  strong 
contrasts — such  effects  as  artists  might 
well  seek  for  suggestive  pictures. 

A  great  part  of  the  country  is  covered 
with  native  forests  of  pine  and  spruce. 
The  fruit  trees  of  the  temperate  zone 
find  here  no  season  in  which  to  yield 
their  fruit.  The  marsh  lands  produce 
abundantly  of  those  berries  which  are 
capable  of  flourishing  in  cold,  wet  situa- 


tions. The  lack  of  fruits  and  general 
vegetation,  however,  is  largely  com- 
pensated by  the  abundance  of  fish  and 
waterfowl.  With  these,  by  river  and 
lake  and  shore,  the  country  teems,  in  so 
much  that  the  inhabitants,  w^hether  rude 
or  civilized,  can  hardly  ever  lack  for  a 
supply  of  cheap  food. 

The  origin  of  the  aborigines  of  Lap- 
land has  not  been  traditionally  deter- 
mined. We  have  been  Raceconnec- 
left  to  ethnic  and  linguistic  ^^eTforefgS.' 
facts  in  settling  the  race  pa°t- 
connections  of  the  people.  It  is  knowm, 
however,  that  several  centuries  ago  the 
Lapps  were  crowded  from  their  seats  in 
Finland  and  pushed  beyond  the  arctic 
circle.  Here  they  have  been  permitted, 
to  the  number  of  perhaps  thirty  thou- 
sand, to  settle  and  remain  without  further 
disturbance.  The  true  Lapps,  however, 
constitute  only  a  fraction  of  the  people 
of  Lapland.  Many  foreign  elements 
have  been  thrust  in  upon  them.  The 
Swedes  have  occupied  considerable  dis- 
tricts of  territory.  '  The  Finns  from  the 
south  have  possessed  themselves  of  other 
parts.  A  few  foreigners  from  countries 
more  distant  have  penetrated  the  terri- 
tory and  made  them  homes. 

The  Lapps  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  according  to  their  situation  and 
pursuit.         Those     of    the  _  .    .    ,  ,.  . 

^  Principal  divi- 

shore  are  called  Sea  Lapps,  sionsofthe 
the  woodland  people  are  ^^^ 
known  as  Forest  Lapps,  and  the  hillsmen 
as  Mountain  Lapps.  But  the  lines  of 
demarkation  are  not  strongly  drawm  be- 
tween places  and  pursuits,  and  all  the 
people  of  Lapp  descent  have  a  tolerably 
uniform  race  character. 

It  will  be  understood  that  Lapland  is 
a  geographical  rather  than  a  political 
entity.  The  country  belongs  in  part  to 
Norway,  and  the  remainder — much  the 
larger  portion — is  divided  among  Swe- 
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den,  Finland,  and  Russia.  The  inhab- 
itants are  distributed  accordingly.  The 
Lapps  are  subjects  of  this  country,  or 
the  other,  according  to  their  situation . 


tivate  in  a  rude  manner.  The  nomadic 
life  is  better  represented  in  the  Forest 
Lapps  and  the  mountaineers.  These 
live,  as  a  rule,  along  the  edges  of  great 


FOREST  LAPP  FAMILY— TYPES.— Drawn  by   FlanieiiL 


determined  by 
the  environ- 
ment. 


The  manner  of  life  depends  upon  the 
suggestions  of  the  environment.  Those 
Matrerofiife  of  the  coast  Spend  almost 
their  whole  time  in  fish- 
ing and  fowling.  The 
gathering  of  eggs  is  a  leading  business. 
The  people  are  skillful  with  their  boats 
and  nets.  Some  are  trappers  on  the 
shore.  Each  man  has  his  hut,  and  the 
better  classes  add  a  field,  which  they  cul- 


forests,  where    they   build  their  hovels 
and  storehouses. 

The    population   of    the    last   named 
class  fluctuates  a  good  deal,  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year.     With  the  ap- 
proach of   winter  the  peo-  p^p^,^,-,, 
pie  drive  their  little  herds  fluctuates  with 

^  the  season. 

to  the  south,  and  then  re- 
turn with  the  next  spring.     The  hunt- 
ino-    season  is  in  the  fall.       For  a    fe\v 
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weeks  in  summer  they  permit  their  rein- 
deer to  run  at  large.  The  habits  of  the 
animal  are  well  known,  and  the  Forest 
Lapps  have  a  way  at  the  close  of  the 
season  of  belling  a  leader,  and  with  him 
they  gather  the  other  reindeer  and  bring 
them  back  to  domestication  and  service. 
The  rudest  of  these  people  are  the 
Mountain  Lapps.  They  also  have  the 
nomadic  habit,  and  frequently  descend 
from  their  hills  to  the  seacoast.  Some- 
times bands  of  them  go  into  Russia, 
Rudeness  of  tiie  ^vhcrc  they  are  not  wel- 
Mountain  come.     So  much   do   they 

Lapps;  -wander-  "^ 

ing  habits.  wander  that  it  is  unusual  for 

them  to  remain  a  week  in  any  one  place. 
They  live  almost  wholly  on  animal  prod- 
ucts, to  which  they  add  a  coarse  bread 
made  of  rye  or  barley.  Their  only  com- 
merce consists  in  the  exchange  of 
articles  of  their  native  food  for  fish. 
Frequently  the  Mountain  Lapps  are  seen 
in  the  service  of  the  Sea  Lapps,  who  are 
much  more  advanced,  and  who  hire  their 
countrymen  to  draw  their  nets,  watch 
their  flocks,  or  till  their  fields. 

The  wandering  habit  is  so  strong  with 
the  Laplanders  that  many  of  them  are 
seen  in  the  small  towns  or  cities  beyond 
the  borders  of  their  own  country.  There 
they  remain  for  a  while,  and  then  return. 
They  may  be  found  in  the  villages  on 
the  coast  of  Norway,  at  many  places  in 
Sweden,  and,  as  we  have  said,  beyond 
the  borders  of  Russia. 

The  Lapps,  having  no  country  in  the 

political  sense,  pay  tribute  to  the  several 

nations  under  whose  authority  they  live. 

They  have  no    constitution  and  no  po- 

,.^.    ,,.     litical  methods  of  their  own. 

No  political  ale ; 

houses  and  Socially,  the  old  institutions 

^^^'  of   Asiatic   barbarism  still 

hold.  These  facts  are  shown  in  their 
manner  of  life.  They  build  only  huts 
and  tents.  The  greater  part  dwell  in 
the  latter.    The  Lapp's  wigwam  is  made 


of  bent  poles  covered  with  cloth.  An 
aperture  is  left  at  the  center  for  the 
escape  of  the  smoke.  The  reindeer  skin 
furnishes  the  men  with  trousers  and 
shoes.  Furs  are  plentiful,  and  the  body 
is  wrapped  in  these  in  winter.  Over  the 
head  the  true  Lapps  wear  a  kind  of  cowl ; 
but  many  have  substituted  the  fur  cap  of 
the  Russians. 

The  vSea  Lapps  have  better  houses, 
and,  in  general,  a  better  method  of  life. 
The  Forest  Lapps  are  hunters  who, 
until  recently,  used  only  the  bow  and  ar- 
row. Socially,  the  institution  of  marriage 
is   recognized,  and   polyg-  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

amy  was  the  usage  until    it   Lapps ;  manner 
,  1  J-   of  marriage. 

gave  way  to  the  pressure  or 
Christian  customs.  The  wife  is  purchased 
from  her  parents.  The  usual  exchange 
is  reindeer.  If  she  be  one  of  the  nobility 
her  lover  will  have  to  pay,  perhaps,  a 
hundred  reindeer  in  exchange.  Peasant 
girls  are  purchased  for  twenty.  If  the" 
husband  be  rich,  he  may  purchase  an- 
other wife,  for  the  custom  of  the  race 
does  not  forbid  it. 

From  these  usages  it  will  be  correctly 
inferred  that  Shamanism  has  been  the  pre- 
vailing religion  of  these  people.  The  old 
idolatrous  and  superstitious  ^^  .    .    .^    , 

■^  Christianity  has 

beliefs  still  have  a  strong  displaced  the  old 

.      -  1      .  .      T       Shamanism. 

influence  over  their  minds 
and  conduct.  For  the  rest,  however,  the 
barbarian  beliefs  and  practices  of  fetich- 
ism  have  given  place  to  a  nominal  Chris- 
tianity. This,  of  course,  is  no  more 
profound  than  the  genius  of  the  race  is 
capacious.  The  religion  of  each  district 
is  determined  by  the  political  depend- 
ency. Those  Lapps  living  under  the 
authority  of  Norway  are  German  Luther- 
ans, as  are  also  those  living  under  the  rule 
of  Sweden  and  Finland ;  but  those  who 
belong  to  the  Russian  division  of  the 
country  profess  Greek  Catholicism. 
Whatever  may  be  the  particular  faith 
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in  any  jDlace,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  old 
gods  and.  demons  of  heathendom  have  a 
stronger  hold  on  the  popular  imagina- 
tion than  have  the  deities 

The  Sliamanic  .  r  t-.       • 

pantheon  of  the    and  saints  of  Rome  and  Con- 
^^^^*  stantinople.      The    old  pa- 

ean ofod  of  the  raee  was  called  Radien 
Athzie.  He  is  the  creator;  but  he  had 
assistants,  chiefly  the  virgin  Ruona'  Neid. 
There  is  a  god  of  beasts  and  a  god  of 


agglutinative  simply.     Cases  are  formed 

by  postpositions.     The  verb  has  many 

inoods  and  tenses,  or,  at  any 

rate,  combination  of  forms  S^^Tan^^^t' 

which  answer  to  mood  and 

tense    in    the    grammatical    languages. 

Small    as    is    the    total    number   of    the 

Lapps,  they  have  several  dialects,  each 

little  tribe  speaking  in  its  own  way.     It 

could  hardly  be    reckoned  that  such   a 


LAPLAND  CAMP.— Drawn  by  Flameng. 


fishes.  Some  of  the  deities  are  good  and 
others  bad.  Each  must  be  propiti- 
ated and  worshiped  according  to  his 
kind.  The  people  believe  in  charms  and 
magic.  Their  soothsayers  correspond  in 
office  to  the  medicine  men  of  the  North 
Ainerican  Indians. 

In  the  language  of  the  Lapps  we  find  but 
few  traces  of  that  grammatical  develop- 
ment which  we  have  noted  in  the  speech 
of  the  Finns.     Lapp  is  monosyllabic  and 


race  has  before  it  a   large  and  civilized 
career,  but  history  has  its  surprises. 

Ethnically  the  Lapps  are  well  discrim- 
inated.    The  first  peculiarity  which  may 
be  noticed  is  their  smallness  of  stature. 
They  are  indeed  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
existing  races.    We  see  in  them  a  striking 
example  of  that  decline  in  .Ethnic  charac- 
the      bodily     stature     and  J,^;;^-;,^^^/ 
strength     which     becomes  iognomy. 
noticeable  almost  all  around  the  earth  as 
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we  approach  the  arctic  circle.  Tiue, 
there  are  some  exceptions.  We  note 
with  surprise  the  tall,  almost  gigantic, 
stature  of  many  of  the  Swedes  and  Nor- 
wegians. This  eccentricity  of  race  is  ac- 
companied also  with  the  blonde  quality 
of  complexion,  including  the  ruddy  skin 
and  blue  eyes  in  their  most  pronounced 
development. 


I     T3H  ry4tiK  iiiTO  llniMcib  hut  uiaSauiiH 
Tan   a.ibMe,    iuto    ii4''Kec    Ajbre,    axiy- 

lI13HTMa     3H4ii1,    T3H    BapaC     UlTO     fOKbaHX, 

Kie  CoHiie   eiep,   in    iwaiiKbax'B,   a    jiexx 
coHHe  areea.iMyiii. 

£i[Ia  niin  on  3ii"i'il^i  nmilinaa  vafaflamit,  cttd  I)an 
nnbci  I)ancii  ainoiin  ^jjcifaiifa,  fttii  jcfaincn  fuin  iiffoo 
t)iinfn  Ijaallcnfa,  ci  pita  I)iiffimiaii,  tmitta  iianfaiffifcttj 
ddiiian  faaiuan. 

EXAMPLES   OF   LAPP   AND    FINNISH. 
(i)  Russian  L.npp,  (2)  Finnish. 

For  the  greater  part,  however,  the 
races  of  men  become  dark-complexioned 
along  the  arctic  line.  This  is  evidently 
the  natural  tendency,  and  the  Swedes 
and  the  Norwegians  are  to  be  inter- 
preted in  the  matter  of  their  peculiarities 
by  their  ethnic  afhliation  with  the  Ger- 
mans.    The  force  of  race  has  in  their 


case  been  sufhcient  to  bear  up  triumph, 
antly  against  the  pressure  of  climate. 

The  Lapps,  however,  reveal  the  gen- 
eral law.  Their  skin  is  a  brownish  yel- 
low, and  their  eyes  dark,  cranial  char- 
The  face  is  of  the  Mongo-  ^^T^^^ii^J,^, 
lian  type.  The  forehead  is  race, 
broad  and  low.  The  cheeks  protrude 
above,  and  are  hollow  on  the  sides.  The 
chin  is  sharp  and  the  lips  thin.  A  pecul- 
iarity of  the  form  is  noticed  in  the  neck 
and  head.  The  latter  is  globular,  and 
is  set  on  a  short,  round  neck.  The  one 
feature  in  which  the  Lapps  depart  from 
the  Mongolian  characteristics  is  the  nose, 
which  instead  of  being  flat  with  the  face 
is  well  elevated  and  well  formed. 

In  harmony  with  the  smallness  of  the 
person,  the  Lapps  are  weak  in  bodily 
power.  They  have  no  great  endurance. 
Application  to  physical  tasks  soon  ex- 
hausts their  strength.  A  stalwart  Euro- 
pean or  American  might  easily  over- 
come several  Lapps  in  physical  contest, 
whether  of  labor  or  battle.  Our  interest 
in  the  race  is  diminished  by  the  fact  that 
the  whole  people  representing  the  Lapp 
stock  number  no  more  than  a  few  thou- 
sand souls. 


CHAPTER    CLXV.-OSXIAKS,    ESTHS,    NiAGYARS. 


THNOLOGISTS      and 

linguists  generally  as- 
sociate with  the  Lapps 
the  Ostiaks,  Avho  have 
their  seats  in  the  basin 
of  the  river  Obi.  A 
few  of  the  same  race 
are  found  further  on,  along  the  Yenisei 
in  its  lower  course.  They  are  regarded, 
wherever  they  may  be  scattered,  as  be- 
longing to  the  same  stock  with  the 
Lapps,  and  as  descended  from  the  Ugro- 


Finnish  stem.  The  Ostiaks  are  properly 
considered  along  with  the  Lapps,  be- 
cause of  the  similar  development  of  the 
two  peoples. 

Numerically,  the  two  branches  of  the 
common  race  are  about  equally  strong, 
having     each    a    total    of 

Ostiaks  com- 

twenty-seven        thousand,  pared  with  the 
The  similarity  of  language     ^^^^' 
indicates  clearly  the  ethnic  unity  of  the 
peoples   under    consideration,    and     the 
personal    peculiarities    of  each    are    the 


23  OSTIAKS  OF  THE  YENISEI— TYPES  AND  MANNERS.— Drawn  by  E.  Ronjat,  from  a  photograph. 
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same.  The  manner  of  life  also  runs  on 
the  same  plane.  Travelers  have  observed, 
for  instance,  among  both  Ostiaks  and 
Lapps  a  high  degree  of  hand-skill  in  the 
carving  of  wood  and  bone.  The  meth- 
ods of  tanning  skins  are  the  same  with 
both  races.  The  decorations  of  their 
garments,  weapons,  and  boats  are  alike, 
and  the  chase  is  prosecuted  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  vallev  of  the  Obi  and  in 


the  old  pagan  superstitions  and  myths 
are  the  same  in  both  the  countries  under 
consideration. 

The  Ostiaks  live  by  hunting  and  fish- 
ing and  such  poor  trade  as  they  carry 
on  with  the  Russians.     From  the  latter 


they  obtain  their  rye  and  ,, 

-'  ■'  .       Means  and 

their    methods  of  sub- 
^  1     .  1  J      sistence. 

coarse  bread  is  produced. 

The    main    reliance,    however,    is  upon 


barley    from    which 


lAMll.Y  GROUP  (JF  OSTIAKS— TYPES  AND  COSTUMES— Drawn  by  E.  Ronjat. 


the  morasses  and  dark  woods  of  Lap- 
land. 

We  note  again  a  similarity  in  the  tra- 
dition and  mythology  of  the  two  peoples. 
All  of  the  descendent  races  of  the  Fin- 
inteUectuai  nish  stock  havc  indeed  the 
thTt'wJieo^^  ^^"^e  quality  of  mind  and 
P^®^-  imagination,    but    in    very 

varying  degrees  of  development.  The 
melancholy  tones  of  the  Finnic  and 
Lapp  poetry  and  music  are  heard  again 
in  the  rude  ballads  of  the  Ostiaks,  and 


flesh  food.  The  people,  as  are  nearly 
all  the  races  of  the  North,  are  eaters  of 
raw  meat.  Among  the  Ostiaks,  as  ev- 
erywhere with  the  Ugro-Finnic  tribes, 
the  reindeer  is  the  principal  animal.  As 
the  tribes  develop  they  begin  to  become 
herdsmen  and  to  breed  cattle,  thus  in- 
troducing the  more  profitable  life  of  ag- 
riculture and  stock-raising. 

In  stature,  the  Ostiaks  are  low,  but  not 
such  pigmies  as  the  Lapps.  They  are 
generally  thin  in  habit,  and  are  better 
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formed  than  the  Mongolians  of  Eastern 
Asia.  The  globular  skull,  however,  is 
strictly    Mongoloid.       The 


The  Ostiak  Stat-  . 

Mreandfea-  prevailing    complexion    IS 

tures.  brown,    and    the   eyes  are 

dark.    The  forehead  is  low,  and  the  nose, 


fairer  than  the  men,  and  have  been  re- 
garded by  travelers  as  having  beautiful 
faces.  The  disposition  also  has  received 
not  a  little  praise.  The  people  are  up- 
right and  generous,  little  disposed  to 
brawling  or  robbery.     On  the   Russian 


ESTHONIAN  PEASANTS— TYPES  AND  COSTUMES. -Drawn  by  E.  Viollat. 


instead  of  rising,  as  in  the  Lapp  physiog- 
nomy, is  broad  and  flat.  The  lips  differ 
also  from  those  of  the  Lapps,  and  are 
thick  and  heavy.    The  women  are  much 


border  the  natives  have  been  provoked 
by  their  masters,  and  having  a  revenge- 
ful disposition,  make  what  reprisals  they 
can  in  property  and  life. 
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By  common   consent   the   Esthonians 

also   belong   to  this  group  of  peoples. 

The  country  of  the   Esths 

Country  of  the  ^^  -^  ^^  -^g  politically 

Esthor.ians.  -  ^  '' 

in  the  heart  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire.  It  lies  against  the  gulf  of 
Finland,  and  the  province  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. Southward  the  boundary  is  Li- 
vonia, and  on  the  west  the  Baltic.  The 
country  has  an  area  of  not  quite  three 
thousand  miles.  It  is  a  plain,  extending 
gradually  to  the  gulf  of  Finland,  where 
it  is  broken  off  in  precipices.  There  is 
in  the  landscape  much  of  that  desolation 
and  gloom  which  we  have  marked  in 
nearly  all  the  countries  possessed  by  the 
Ugro- Finnic  peoples. 

Not  much  is  known  as  to  the  time  and 

circumstances  of  the   settlement  of  the 

Esths   in  the  Baltic  coun- 

Uncertainties  of         .  ^        ^  /-      i 

the  tribal  his-  tries.  Indeed,  Ave  nnd 
toryoftherace.    ^mong  most  of  the  Finnic 

tribes  few  traditions,  or  none  at  all,  of 
their  migration  from  place  to  place.  We 
may  note  in  this  connection  a  general 
tendency  of  all  mankind  to  claim  prior- 
ity of  occupation  rather  than  invasion 
as  the  basis  of  their  territorial  rights. 
For  this  reason  we  are  left  to  the  tes- 
timony of  language  and  other  ethnic 
identities  and  diversities  to  discover  the 
race  connection  between  the  different 
divisions  of  mankind.  In  this  case  it  is 
demonstrable  that  the  Esths  are  of  the 
Finnish  family,  but  not  demonstrable 
in  what  manner  they  became  separated 
and  settled  in  the  country  which  they 
now  occupy. 

Numerically,  the  Esths  are  one  of  the 
strongest  divisions  of  the  Ugro- Finnic 
family.  They  number  about  six  hun- 
^.    ^.     ^  ^        dred    and    fifty    thousand 

Kinship  of  the  ■' 

Esths;  their        souls.    Their  institutions — 

manner  of  life.  r  - 

so  tar  as  the  same  are  na- 
tive— are  strongly  Mongoloid.  This  is 
true  also  of  their  physical  and  personal 


character.  The  manner  of  life  is 
strongly  determined  by  natural  environ- 
ment. No  coimtry  of  like  area  has  a 
ofreater  number  of  lakes  than  has  Es- 
thonia.  The  forests  are  great  and 
o-loomy.  Immense  w^oods  of  birch  and 
fir  stretch  here  and  there.  That  part 
of  the  country  which  has  been  cleared 
and  devoted  to  agriculture  shows  a  good 
soil.  The  winters  extend  through  two 
thirds  of  the  year,  and  are  separated 
only  by  a  brief  flash  of  growing  summer 
weather  just  after  the  solstice. 

Into  these  conditions  the  people  are 
fitted  in  their  pursuits.  They  de- 
vote themselves  greatly  to  their  fish- 
eries, but  they  have  proceeded  well  into 
the  civilized  life,  and  have  become  stock- 
raisers  and  agriculturists.  They  are  in- 
dustrious, and  perhaps  the  most  pros- 
perous of  the  Finnic  race.  Politically, 
their  country  is  a  province  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire.  They  have  a  certain 
measure  of  local  government,  and  a 
governor  gfeneral,  who  administers  af- 
fairs  from  Riga  as  his  capital. 

The  language  of  the  Esths,  like  the 
Finnish,  has  advanced  considerably  to- 
ward  grammatical    forms.  ^^  ^  ,^ , 

°  ,  The  Esth  Ian- 

There     are      two      dialects,    guage  and  inclp- 
,  ,         ,  .    1       1  1  lent  literature. 

each  of  which  has  been 
developed  and  fixed  by  a  copious  litera- 
ture. This  includes  folk-songs  and  tra- 
ditions. It  is  noticeable  that  the  same 
mythology  and  superstitions  are  repeated 
by  the  Esths  which  one  hears  in  his 
journey  through  Finland.  A  few  liter- 
ary attempts  of  a  more  ambitious  kind 
have  been  made,  but  nothing  compara- 
ble with  the  vast  song  and  story  of  the 
great  nations  of  Western  Europe  and 
North  America. 

Religiously,  the  Esths  began  with 
pagan  idolatries,  and  have  ended  with 
Lutheran  Christianity.  The  old  faith 
has  disappeared  among  them  more  com- 
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The  Greek 

Catholic  Church    fUf^^f^       ^e 

contends  with        Liicic       it. 


pletely  than  in  Lapland,  or  even  Finland. 
Institutions  of  religion  and  education 
have  sprung  up.  In  these, 
a  strong  con- 
Lutheranism.  test  between  the  Luth- 
eran and  the  Greek  Russian  parties. 
Each  of  the  six  districts  into  which  the 
country  is  divided  has  well-conducted 
schools,  but  education  is  by  no  means 
universal.     The  Teutonic  idea  of  educa- 


history  of  mankind.  They  show  conclu- 
sively the  possibilities  of  the  human  dis- 
persion over  the  earth,  and  the  peculiar 
form  and  emplacement  which  it  presents. 
Little  would  the  inquirers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  much  less  of  any 
preceding  century,  have  supposed  the  ex- 
istence of  such  far-reaching  ethnic  rela- 
tions as  are  now  known  to  hold  together 
the  severed  divisions  of  our  race.    There 


LIVOXIAN  LANDSCAPE.— View  Nkak  Volmak.— D 
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ting  the  nobility  to  the  neglect  of  the 
folks  prevails,  and  the  attendance  upon 
the  schools  is  greatly  diminished  by  this 
pernicious  opinion. 

We  need  not  further  enlarge  upon  the 

character  of  this  group  of  nations.    Their 

importance  in  the  ethnic  scale  is  hardly 

tobe  estimated  by  their  present  numbers 

or  influence  among  the  civ- 

General  view  of     .  . 

the  Uraio-Finn-  ilizcd  natious,  but  rather 
ic  races.  ^^^^  ^^^  facts  which  they  con- 

tribute to  a  true  understanding  of  the 


still  remains  to  be  noted  what  may  be 
called  the  extreme  example  of  the  Mon- 
goloid dispersion  into  Europe.  This  is 
found  in  the  Magyars,  of  Hungary,  and 
to  that  remarkable  people  we  now  give 
a  brief  notice. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  remark  the 
fact  that  the  movement  of  a  given  tribe  of 
people  mav  carry  such  tribe,  philosophy  of 
or  peoplc'to  so  great  a  dis-  ^^^^^"^ 
tance    that  it  will  become  character, 
diffused  and  at  length  modified  into  an- 
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other  ethnic  character.  The  outflow  of 
all  streams  into,  larger  waters  furnishes 
a   physical    example  of    like    diffusion 


condition  its  own  character.  The  Ama- 
zon can  carry  his  huge  tide  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  into  the  Atlantic,  but  after 


FINNO-UGRIC   HUNTER-TYPE  AND  COSTUME.— Drawn  by  H.  Rousseau 

The  river  running  into  the  sea  or  lake 
carries  its  own  water  for  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore,  and  is  then  lost  in  the 
floods.  Even  the  greatest  volume  or 
current  in  the  world  will  lose  under  such 


that  the  fresh  water  volume  can  no  longer 
be  found^only  the  brine. 

The  human  movement  is  of  like  kind. 
A  tribe  of  men  removing  within  the 
territories  of  another  race  is  gradually 
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assimilated  by  two  general  forces,  one 
natural  and  the  other  human.  Nature 
does  her  work  in  a  given  locality  on  all 
men  alike,  and  tends  to  make  them  for 
that  place  of  a  common  type  ;  but  human 
associations  perhaps  do  more.  The  im- 
migrant tribe  parts  with  its  blood  and  its 
manners  also.  It  takes  up  other  blood 
and  other  manners  until  it  is  no  longer 
itself.  The  process  may  continue  until 
ethnic  characteristics  are  either  wholly 
obliterated  or  reduced  to  a  new  form. 

In  such  cases  it  is  difficult  for  the 
ethnographer,  the  historian,  to  deter- 
Difficuity  of de-  mine  the  proper  treatment 
ciding  certain         ^    ^^      transformed    tribe 

race  connec- 
tions, or  people.     Once  and  again 

in  the  preceding  pages  we  have  come 
into  contact  with  facts  of  the  kind  here 
described.  We  have  found  such  peoples 
as  the  Turks — the  Osmanlis — who  have 
drifted  so  far  and  become  permanent  in 
a  locality  so  different  in  natural  and  hu- 
man surroundings  from  the  one  left  be- 
hind that  they  have  been  transformed 
from  the  Asiatic  to  the  European  type 
— at  least  in  part.  Should  the  trans- 
formation lead  us  to  classify  them  with 
Europeans  rather  than  Asiatics? 

Another  instance  of  this  kind  is  that 
of  the  Magyars,  of  Hungary.  The  native 
stock  of  this  people  is  clearly  and  indis- 
Probiempre-  putably  Mongoloid.  But 
Magyars^o?^  ^^"^eir  emplacement  so  far  to 
Hungary.  the   wcst   of    the    Euxiue 

has  brought  them  under  European  con- 
ditions, till  it  is  not  wholly  warrantable 
to  class  them  freely  with  the  Asiatic  stock 
from  which  they  are  descended. 

All  things  considered,  however,  it  is 
better  to  retain  the  original  lines  of  de- 
scent and  to  make  allowance  for  the  modi- 
fication to  which  a  given  people  has  been 
subjected.  The  Magyars  are  out  of  Asia. 
They  are  a  Turanian  race,  which  has 
made  its  way  at  some  early  period  into 


its  present  environment.  It  is  believed 
that  the  westward  movement  which  first 
brought  the  Magyars  within  the  limits 
of  Hungary  dates  back  to  about  the  close 
of  the  ninth  century.  At  that  time  the 
migrations  began  from  the  region  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  perhaps  from  the  country 
between  the  Don  and  the  Dniester — 
movements  which  brought  the  first  Mag- 
yar tribes  to  the  West. 

Of  these  tribes  there  are  said  to  have 
been   seven  in   the    old   nation.     They 
were  under  the  leadership  Magyar  tradi- 
oftheirprinceAlmos.  They  'Z.ltS:L 
already  possessed  the  be-  Tribes.  . 

ginnings  of  civil  institutions.    There  was  ^ 
a  government  among  them  based  on  de-  - 
mocracy.      There  was  a   guarantee    of 
justice  to  all  and  of  equality  among  the  . 
members  of   the  tribes.     In  this  order  . 
they  conquered.     The  territory  of  Hun- 
gary   was    overrun,    and    Transylvania 
subdued.     Expeditions  were  made  into 
Moravia   w^hich    brought   the    invaders 
into  connection  with  Germany.     Indeed, 
there  was  from  the  first  an  interfusion  of 
the    Magyars    among   the  eastern  Ger- 
mans,   The  modern  Hungarian  race  has 
arisen  out  of  these  conditions,  being  es- 
sentially Magyar,  but  strongly  modified 
by  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  influences. 

We  should  not  fail  to  note  the  contin- 
uance of  these  Hungarian  migrations. 
They  occupied  a  great  por-  Extent  of  Mag- 
tion  of  the  tenth  century,  \^\^:^SS: 
and     extended      far     into  Ages. 
Europe.     Tribes  of  Magyars  penetrated 
to  the  North  Sea,     Some  reached  France 
and  Italy,  and  others  the  borders  of  the 
Black  sea.     Though  they  had  been  first 
invited  by  Arnulf ,  of  Germany,  to  make 
war  on  the  Moravians  in  his  own  inter- 
est, they  presently  became  a  terror  to  the 
mediaeval  German  empire,     Henry  I  and 
Otho  I  made  war  upon  them  and  brought 
their  expeditions  to  an  end. 
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Then  tlie  Alagyars  began  the  develop- 
ment of  their  social  and  civil  institutions 
Avithin  the  borders  of  Hun- 

Political  and  re-  r-v     •  i 

ligious  evolution  garv.  Frince  Cjrcjza  took  a 
of  the  Magyars,  ^^j^^^^^ian  princess  to  wife, 
and  became  himself  a  convert.  His  son 
was  that  same  Saint  Stephen  who  may  be 
said  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of 
Hungary.  A  great  change  was  effected 
through  his  influence.  The  Magyar 
kingdom  arose.  The  race  was  evangel- 
ized to  orthodox  Catholicism.    Unfortu- 


The  student  of  history  knows  well 
how  the  Magyar  race  and  the  Hunga' 
rian  power,  as  a  political  fact,  have  inter- 
posed against  the  aggres-  _, 

^  ^  7^  .  They  turn 

sions  of  other  Asiatics,  against  the 
The  fifteenth  century  wit- 
nessed their  struggle  against  the  Turks. 
They  constituted  at  length  a  breakwater 
against  Asia.  Asiatics  themselves,  they 
showed  in  their  European  development 
the  ability  to  contend  with  the  forces 
behind  them. 


INTERIOR  OF  HUNGARIAN  HOUSE.— Drawn  by  L.  Baader,  from  a  sketch  by  E.  Reclus. 


nately,  the  old  tribal  democracy  was 
replaced  with  a  system  of  feudalism,  in 
which  civil  and  religious  elements  were 
combined.  Christian  bishops  and  monks 
founded  schools,  and  the  ecclesiastics 
rose  to  power  in  the  Church.  They  be- 
came the  fellows  of  the  jNIagyar  nobility, 
and  tmder  the  powers  of  the  two  the 
people  fell  into  a  condition  of  suppres- 
sion and  poverty.  Many  wars  followed, 
until  the  Hungarian  kingdom  at  length, 
within  the  present  century,  emerged  suf- 
ficiently to  join  its  name  in  the  compound 
title  of  the  empire — Austria- Hungary. 


th  e    ^^^  marriage ; 
polygamy  dis- 


The  domestic  institutions  of  the 
Magyars  were  fixed,  in  the  first  place, 
by  conditions  that  were  wholly  Asiatic. 
The  family  was  Asiatic,  system  of  Mag- 
It  was  organized  in 
general  way  that  prevailed  placed, 
among  the  Ural-Altaic  nations.  Monog- 
amy among  these  peoples  was  the  prin- 
cipal usage,  but  not  the  unvarying  law. 
Further  eastward  the  Mongoloids  became 
more  and  more  polygamous.  In  the 
western  parts  of  the  Mongolian  disper- 
sion the  vSocial  system  was  determined 
by  the  two  great  religions  with  which 
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the  migrating  tribes  came  into  contact 
—Islam  and  Christianity.  The  Ugro- 
Finnic  peoples  became  strongly  Moham- 
medan or  strongly  Christian,  according 
to  geographical  emplacement.  The 
Turks  wnv   fnund   1^  be— as  they  have 


GARDKN    WOMKN    (ENVIRONS    OK    PESTH) lYPKS. 

Drawn  by  D.  Lancelot. 

continued  to  be — the  great  exemplars 
of  polygamy.  The  Magyars  for  their 
part,  becoming  Christian, became  monog- 
amous. The  Asiatic  subjection  of 
woman,  however,  remained  among  the 
Hungarians  as  one  of  the  strong  evi- 
dences of  the  Eastern  origin  and  pre- 
vailing sentiment  of  the  race. 

The  Hungarian  social  system  is  not  to 


be  admired,  even  to  the  present  day. 
It  lacks  equality  and  freedom.  The 
nobility  and  Rome  have  united  in  the 
subjugation  of  women  as  well  as  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  common  man.  There 
remain .  however,  sentiments  of  the  old 
race  freedom,  and  the 
present  descendants  of 
the  Magyars  are 
among  the  strongest 
and  bravest  peoples 
of  Eastern  or  Central 
Europe.  For  the  rest, 
the  social  life  of  the 
Magyars  approximates 
the  common  Europe- 
an character,  and  need 
not  detain  us  with  its 
special  features  and 
tendencies. 

The     recent    society 
oi    Hungary     may     be 
said    to   date    from  the 
\ear     1867.        It   might 
almost  be  said  that  the 
Hungarian         rebellion 
and  revolution  of    1848 
were  successful.     Much 
more     than     in     other 
parts   of  Europe  the  ef- 
fects of  this  great  move- 
ment    were    here    per- 
manent.      It    was    not, 
however,  until  the  em- 
peror,   Francis   Joseph, 
had     been     struck    the 
terrible  blow  at  Sadowa 
that  the  Hungarians  were  able  to  make 
their  demands  imperative.      They  then 
forced  their  country  to  the  social  faults; 
front,    and    in   1867  a   na-  ^^.^J^^i^Lo- 
tional  ministry  was  formed  ciety. 
and  recognized ;   Hungary  took  her  place 
in    the  dualistic  system  of  the  present 
monarchy.     This  political  and  national 
movement    had    a   strong    influence    on 
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society.  The  remainder  of  Europe  and 
the  world  has  become  much  more  in- 
terested than  hitherto  in  the  ethnic 
character  and  promise  of  the  people. 

We   may  here  pre- 
sent briefly  a   general 
analysis  of  the   Hun- 
garians.     Within   the 
limits      of      Hungary 
about    forty    per    cent 
of    the    population    is 
of   pure    Magyar     de- 
scent.      This     aggre- 
gates    over    six    mil- 
lions   of    souls.      The 
Magyar  distribution  is 
mostly     in     Hungary 
Proper    and    Transyl- 
vania, though  a  small 
fraction  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ,of    Croatia    and 
vSlavonia    are    of    this 
blood.     The    German 
element  is  not  numeri- 
cally as  great    as  has 
been  supposed.     Few- 
er  than    two  millions 
are     of     this  descent. 
The   Roumanians   are 
stronger,     being     ap- 
proximately   two    and 
a  half  millions  in  num- 
ber.    The    center     of 
this   race  is   in  Tran- 
sylvania and  the  coun- 
tries bordering  there- 
on.       The        Slovaks 
and    the    Ruthenians  amount    to  about 
two     and     a     half     millions,     and     the 
Croats   and   Serbs  are  about  as  strong. 
Besides  these  larger  elements,  Hungary 
Hungarianpopu.  has   her    sharc    of   Arme- 
nians,  Greeks,    Albanians, 
Bulgarians,  and  scattering 
descendants    of   the    Latin  races.     The 
Magyars,    while    not    positively     in    a 


majority  over  all,  have  such  a  plurality 
as  to  give  them  a  right  to  the  title  of 
Hungarian. 

It  is  to  this  race    more   than   to   the 


lations  and 
Magyar  institu- 
tions. 


MAGYAR    GENTLEMAN. 
Drawn  b>  D.  Lancelot. 

Austrian  empire  that  the  social  and  civil 
institutions  of  the  nation  must  be 
referred.  The  revolution  of  1867  was 
followed  immediately  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  public  education. 
A  law  was  passed  for  the  compulsory 
instruction  of  all  the  children  of  the 
people.  The  common  schools  were  in- 
tended to  hold  the  youth  to  the  age  ^.f 
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twelve,  after  which  the  special  schools 
and  high  schools  began  to  take  effect. 
The  system  has  proved  to  be  highly 
salutary.  One  of  the  drawbacks,  how- 
ever, is  the  necessity  of  conducting  the 
schools  in  two  or  three  languages.  This 
method,  however,  was  made  a  de- 
sideratum by  the  difterent  races  held 
together  in  the  common  government. 
Meanwhile  ecclesiastical  influences  con- 
tinued to  operate  powerfully  in  determin- 
ing the  character  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  people. 

The  Magyar  language  belongs  with- 


much  changed  by  the  impact  of  other 
languages. 

The  Magyar  alphabet  is  copious. 
Nearly  all  of  the  sounds  of  French  and 
German  vowels  are  represented,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  simpler  vowels  of  the 
English  alphabet.  The  consonantal 
combinations,  besides  the  simple  ele- 
ments, are  numerous,  such  as  cs,  eg,  gy, 
I)',  ny,  ss,  ty,  ss,  and  dss.  These  hard 
combinations  recur  constantly,  and  make 
the  pronunciation  of  the  language  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  for  English-speaking 
people. 


l^'ncCLrroc^^ 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WAITZEN.— Drawn  by  D.  Lancelot. 


out  doubt  to  the  Ural- Altaic  division  of 
the  Til  ranian  family.  More  specifically. 
Classification  it  is  a  member  of  the  Ugric 
th^Mlgy^rr^an-^  stock.  This  briugs  it  into 
^"^®-  close    alliance    w4th    those 

Finnic  languages  which  we  have  already 
considered.  It  might  be  expected  that 
the  European  emplacement  of  Hungary, 
and  the  large  percentage  of  peoples  of 
other  races  inhabiting  the  country,  would 
lead  to  powerful  modifications  of  the 
original  Asiatic  speech;  but  this  is 
hardly  true.  Magyar  stands  essentially 
as  the  cultivated  form  of  the  Turanian 
original.  Whether  we  regard  gram- 
matical methods,  idiom,  or  vocabulary, 
we  find  but  few  features  that  have  been 


The    verb    is   rich    in    development, 
having  many  distinctions  which  can  not 
be    expressed    by    simple 
verbal    forms  in    English.  Features  of  the 

'^  grammar. 

The  noun  also  is  copiously 
expanded  in  the  Turkish  manner  by 
affixes.  Not  only  do  we  have  the  phe- 
nomena of  case  thus  applied,  but  partic- 
ular cases  are  enlarged  in  the  same 
manner.  The  possessive,  for  instance, 
is  varied  according  to  the  number  and 
person  of  the  possessor,  etc.  Expedients 
have  been  adopted  for  the  expression  of 
nearly  all  the  so-called  properties  of  the 
parts  of  speech,  with  the  exception  of 
gender.  That  quality  is  not  marked  in 
the  form  or  pronunciation  of  the  word. 
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The  pronoun  for  /w  and  s/w  is  the  same 
for  each  of  the  genders. 

The  last  named  fact  recurs  almost 
constantly  in  the  Ural-Altaic  languages, 
and  very  generally  in  all  the  Mongoloid 
forms  of  speech.  The  existence  of  such 
Faihire  to  dis-  £1-  fact,  namely,  the  absence 
in  nouns  In?^''  of  any  pronominal  form 
pronouns.  or  noun    form    to    express 

the  distinction  of  gender  in  the  things 
represented  by  the  words,  has  been 
one  of  the  puzzles  of  grammarians 
and  scholars.  It  may  be  offered  in  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  the  neglect  of 
gender  distinctions  in  pronouns  and 
nouns  implies,  if  we  mistake  not,  just 
one  thing,  and  that  is  a  neglect  or  indif- 
ference of  the  people  speaking  the  given 
language  to  the  fact  of  sex  in  objects. 
Grammatical  distinctions  are  all  de- 
veloped according  to  the  importance  of 
the  things  thereby  distinguished  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people  employing  the 
form  of  speech  in  question.  No  tribe 
would  ever  develop  a  grammatical  form 
without  regarding  it  as  necessary  for 
the  expression  of  something  important. 
The  absence  of  gender  form  in  Magyar 
and  the  cognate  languages  implies  the 
indifference  of  the  peoples  of  the  Ugro- 
Finnic  stock,  and  more  largely  of  the 
Ural-Altaic  peoples,  to  the  fact  of  sex. 

This  reasoning  is  borne  out  in  every 
particular  by  the  facts.  iVmong  the  peo- 
ples of  Western  Europe  and  America 
Philosophy  of  sex  is  regarded  as  one  of 
Knfo'ro^nts^i:;    ^hc    most    important    facts 

of  gender  forms,     of     life.         To     US     it    SecmS 

that  the  distinction  lies  at  the  basis  of 
society,  and  if  that,  then  at  the  basis  of 
the  w^hole  civil  and  national  estate.  But 
it  has  never  seemed  so  to  the  ]\Iongolian 
races.  To  them  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
indifference.  There  is  very  little  in  the 
thought  of  any  of  the  Ural-Altaic  peo- 
ples which  refers  to   sex  or  considers  it 


at  all.  It  is  passed  over  as  of  no  con- 
cern— as  a  mere  physiological  incident 
having  no  importance  in  the  scheme  of 
civilization,  and  interesting  only  to  a 
curious  science.  This  leads  to  that 
apathy  and  indifference  to  the  sexual 
union,  to  the  family  organization,  and  to 
the  chivalric  sentiments  which  we  have 
noted  and  deplored  as  the  origin  of  much 
of  the  vice  and  degradation  of  many  of 
the  Central  and  Eastern  Asiatics. 

The  remaining  grammar  of  the  Mag- 
yars is  of  the  common  Turanian  pattern. 
The  language  is  full  and  powerful. 
There    is     hardly    a    Eu-  prevalence  of 

ropeah  tongue  which  has  its    Turanian  fea- 

tures ;  dialects. 

capacity  for  the  rendition 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  There 
are  in  all  four  dialects,  of  which  that 
called  the  Palocz  best  preserves,  per- 
haps, the  original  tongue  in  its  integ- 
rity. The  conversion  of  the  Magyars 
to  Catholicism  has  brought  in  Latin,  and 
that  tongue  has  influenced  Magyar  more 
even  than  German. 

The  literature  of  the  race  is  copious 
and  valuable.      vSpace  does   not   permit 

us  to  give  an  account  of  this    variety  and 

in  anything  like  its  full  ex-  S^r.rre"^' 
tent.  There  was  an  old  t^^e. 
native  Magyar  period  in  Avhich  the  na- 
tional ballads  were  composed.  This 
reaches  back  beyond  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. The  old  religion  was  preserved 
in  the  native  tongue  until  the  impact  of 
Catholicism,  In  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Scriptures  were  translated  into  Hun- 
garian, Then  came  periods  of  alternate 
decline  and  revival  in  the  national 
thought.  "Within  the  present  century  an 
Academy  of  Sciences  was  founded,  and 
from  about  1830  a  new  literary  devel- 
opment, carrying  philological  inquiry, 
many  branches  of  historical  study,  a  new 
drama,  a  new  criticism,  has  taken  place. 
On  the  whole,  the  estimate  of  the  peo- 
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pies  of  Western  Europe  and  America 
relative  to  the  products  of  :Magyar 
thought  has  not  been  sufficiently  high. 

The  government  of  Hungary  is  easily 
understood.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Austrian 
Constitution  empire,  but  this  relatesonly 
and  govern-  ^^^  imperial  affairs  and  ad- 

ment;  Magyar  ^ 

home  rule.  ministration.    The  country 

retains  what  in  the  jargon  of  the  age  is 


Hungarians,  without  regard  to  subdivi- 
sions  of  race,  shows  a  great  preponder- 
ance of  Roman  Catholics. 

Religious  at- 

Of   these    there    are    more  tachmentsof 

,  1  1      1  J-   the  race. 

than     seven     and     a     hair 
million,  being  just  about  one  half  of  the 
whole   population.      The   Greek   Catho- 
lics are  fully  four  million  strong.       Of 
the   Protestant  denominations,  the  Cal- 


COURT  OF  JUSTICE  AT  PESTH.— Drawn  by  D.  Lancelot. 


known  as  home  rule.  This  has  been 
the  point  for  which  the  Hungarians 
have  so  powerfully  contended,  and 
which  they  have  finally  gained.  The 
political  desires  of  the  people  seem  to 
have  found  in  the  prevailing  method  a 
large  mea.sure  of  satisfaction.  The 
democratic  aspiration  is,  however,  not 
yet  appeased,  and  the  future  struggle  of 
the  Magyar  race  will  perhaps  be  for  the 
reversal  of  the  theory  of  government, 
putting  the  people  before  the  king. 
The    ecclesiastical     analysis     of     the 


vinists  number  over  two  million,  and 
the  Lutherans  a  little  more  than  one 
million.  The  remainder  of  the  popula- 
tion is  divided  among  Jews,  Armenian 
Catholics,  and  minor  Protestant  sects. 
Since  we  have,  in  preceding  parts,  de- 
scribed the  doctrines  and  usages  of  these 
different  religious  parties,  it  is  not 
needed  that  the  same  should  be  here 
repeated. 

The  Magyars  are  thought  to  be  con- 
nected by  descent  with  the  Scythians  of 
antiquity.      Of    this,   however,    there  is 


d    1    „ 
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no  distinct  proof.  It  is,  however,  well 
established  that  they  are  of  the  same 
race  with  the  Finns,  the 
andrLLWii-^'^^  Lapps,  and  the  Esths.  It 
^^iP^-  is   known  that  geographi- 

cally they  came  from  the  Ural  mountain 
ranges.  Out  of  this  situation  they  made 
their  way  first  to  the  Volga,  in  the  mid- 
dle course  of  that  river,  but  afterwards 
they  continued  their  migration  to  the 
Dnieper,  the  Theiss,  and  the  Danube. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  circum- 
stances in  connection  with  this  race  is 
its  rapid  rise  in  civilization.  The  stu- 
Magyars  surpass  dent  of  history  may  well 
the  Turks  in        pause  to  cousidcr  with  at- 

progress ;  rea-        ^ 

sons  therefor.  tcution  the  difference  in 
the  progress  of  the  Hungarians  and  the 
Turks.  This  should  be  explained  al- 
most wholly  by  the  varying  conditions 
of  the  respective  environments  into 
which  the  two  races  have  historically 
made  their  way.  The  Turks  fell  under 
the  sway  of  Islam.  This  the  Magyars 
escaped.  There  is  no  point  of  view 
from  which  the  Christian  religion  may 
be  incidentally  set  in  stronger  contrast 
with  that  of  the  Prophet  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Hungarians  and  the  Osman- 
lis.  The  former  have  been  European- 
ized,  while  the  latter  have  remained 
under  the  dominion  of  Asiatic  forces.  - 
It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  other  favorable  conditions  besides 
the  tutelage  of  Catholicism  have  aided 
the  Magyar  development  and  have  been 
wanting  to  the  Turks.  The  general 
principles  of  the  civilized  life  will  be 
found  to  prevail  more  and  more  as  we 
make  our  way  from  the  Volga  to  the 
Rhine,  the  Seine,  and  the  Thames.  The 
Hungarians  have  had  the  advantage  of 
a  greater  projection  into  the  conditions 
of  European  civilization  than  have  the 
Turks.  The  latter,  like  Milton's  lion 
with  his  hinder  parts  still  undelivered 


by  birth  from  the  earth,  are  hanging 
but  half-born  out  of  Asi^.,  and  Islam,  in- 
stead of  promoting,  has  retarded  the  de- 
liverance of  the  race. 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  Magyar 
element  in  Hungary  is  only  about  forty 

per  cent  of  the  whole.     The    other  races  con- 

remaining    populations,  ^''^Sr"' 

such  as  the  Armenians,  the  Hungary. 
Greeks,  Albanians,  Bulgarians,  Croats, 
and  Serbs,  we  have  already  considered 
in  an  early  part  of  the  present  work. 
The  reason  for  this  separation  of  parts  is 
that  in  the  case  of  the  peoples  just 
named  the  Europeanizing  process  has 
gone  on  until  the  Asiatic  derivation  of 
some  of  these  races  has  been  almost 
wholly  lost,  and  their  ethnic  classifica- 
tion accordingly  transferred  to  the  Ar- 
yan scheme. 

As  we  have  said,  the  Magyars  are  a 
people  of  strong  powers,  and  are  becom- 
ing highly  developed  in  intellectual 
literature  and  art.  Even  in  ?eiSenT'f'" 
scientific  attainments  they  the  Magyars. 
are  coming  to  compete  with  the  broad- 
minded  inquirers  of  Western  Europe  and 
America.  In  some  particulars  the  Hun- 
garians excel.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  as  musicians  they  have  any  su- 
periors in  the  world.  The  cultivation  of 
musical  gifts  is  common,  and  the  genius 
which  the  race  is  producing  has  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  laid  the  civ- 
ilized world  under  tribute.  The  Hun- 
garian music  is  supreme  in  its  kind. 
Nor  may  it  well  be  mistaken  in  either 
melody  or  harmony  for  that  of  any  other 
people.  The  popular  airs  have  been 
seized  as  the  themes  of  the  greatest  mu- 
sical compositions  by  the  greatest  masters 
of  modern  times. 

We  have  already,  in  another  place, 
ventured  the  suggestion  that  the  music 
produced  by  the  different  peoples  is  the 
result,  in  each  case,  of  social  and  politi- 


^=^^-a 
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ical  aistress 
produce  fine 
music. 


cal,  as  well  as  of  strictly  ethnic,  condi- 
tions and  antecedents.  It  is  certainly  a 
social  and  poiit-  surprising  fact  that  out  of 
conditions  of  the  greatest 
social  distress,  and  particu- 
larly out  of  political  despair,  the  most 
divine  harmonies  which  men  have  thus 
far  heard  and  written,  have  arisen  as 
songs  heard  afar  in  the  darkness  of  night. 
In  particular  do  those  peoples  who  long 
for  freedom — political  and  social  eman- 
cipation— sing  the  sweetest  songs.  It 
would  appear  that  the  purest  of  all  mel- 
odies arise  from  the  midst  of  suffering, 
penury,  social  distress,  and  political  op- 
pressions. Those  races  who  find  happi- 
ness in  political  liberties,  individuality 
under  social  freedom  and  abundance, 
and  the  means  of  multiplying  that  abun- 
dance by  the  agencies  of  industrial  free- 
dom, strangely  enough  do  not  appear  to 
g^ve  expression  to  their  better  part  in 
melody  and  vSong. 

The  Magyars  have  in  other  particulars 
shown    genius    and  force   of    character. 

They  have  retained  some- 
Genius  of  the 
race;  outposts  of  thing  of  the  frcshncss  and 

the  Magyar  race.       •  j-  •      -i- 

Vigor  of  a  primitive  peo- 
ple. The  currents  of  the  national  life 
run  strongly  and  picturesquely  through 
the  landscape.  The  people  are  brave 
and  chivalrous.  At  heart  they  are  lovers 
of  freedom.  vSome  of  the  strongest  char- 
acter of  the  present  century  has  been 
developed  in  the  great  basin  beyond  the 
Danube  and  within  the  circle  of  Galicia 
and  Roumania. 

Ethnically  considered,  the  countries 
south  of  the  river  Drave  and  north  of 
Bosnia,  reaching  out  westward  to  the 
Adriatic,  are  strongly  impregnated  with 
Hungarian  influences.  Here  lie  Croatia 
and  Slavonia.  Here  also  winds  around, 
in  a  long  strip  from  Belgrade  to  Dal- 
matia,  the  Croat  -  Slavonian  frontier 
province,    and     this    country    may    be 


taken  as  the  limit  of  the  Magyar  dis- 
persion. 

We  have  here,  however,  entered  Cen- 
tral Europe,  where  in  both  ancient  and 
modern  times  the  qualities  of  man-life 
were  deduced  almost  wholly  from  Aryan 
sources.  At  this  point,  therefore,  we 
complete  our  excursion  to  the  west,  and 
turn  once  more,  by  the  span  of  the  whole 
continent,  to  consider  in  a  few  para- 
graphs those  island  tribes  that  lie  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  Siberia  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  Northwestern  North 
America. 

To  these  islands    geography  has  as- 
signed  the    name    of   Aleutian.      They 
spread  out  in  an  easternly  outreach  and 
and    northeasternly   direc-  SfSwf^r' 
tion    from    Kamchatka    to  islands. 
Alaska.    Considered  in  themselves,  they 
are  of  small  importance.     Though  nu- 
merous,   the    area  is  not    great.       The 
group  grows  larger  as  it  extends  toward 
the  American  coast.     The  surface  of  the 
islands  is  broken,  bare,  and  mountainous. 
The  shores  are  bleak  rocks,  and  the  as- 
pect of  the  small  landscapes  which  they 
present  dreary  and  forbidding. 

The  whole  chain  under  consideration 
has  been  divided  into  three  sections. 
The  name  Aleutian  is  properly  applied 
to  the  westernmost  group ;  that  is,  to 
those  islands  nearest  Kamchatka.  Then 
we  come  to  a  central  group  called  the 
Andrenovians,  and  finally  to  the  Ameri- 
can group  cr'iled  the  Fox  islands.  The 
chain  is  quite  continuous,  the  largest 
gap  being  near  the  Asiatic  shore. 
Through  the  greater  part  the  mariner 
sailing  eastward  may  see  from  one  island 
to  the  next. 

The  Aleutians  were  discovered  by  the 
Russian  sea  captain,  Behr-  ,  ^  ^. 

^  History  and  di- 

ing,  in    1728.     Afterwards  visions  of  the 

they  were  visited  by  Kren'it-  ^^ 

zin  and  Captain  Cook.     At  an  early  day 
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settlements  were  formed  here  and  there 
by  the  Russians  for  the  more  convenient 
prosecution  of  the  fur  trade.  These 
settlements  were  extended  further  and 
further  through  the  whole  group,  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  degrees  of  longitude. 

The  best  of  the  islands  are  the  Fox 
islands,  which  are  the  broken  outlying 
parts  of  Alaska.  The  largest  of  all  and 
most  important  are  Oumnak  and  Ouna- 


To  these  people  ethnography  has  as- 
signed the  name  of  Aleuts.  As  might 
be  inferred  fnmi  the  situa-    ^,        ^  ,^   .^ 

Aleuts  hold  etn- 

tion,  they  are  the  outspread  nicaiiy  totwo 

r        ,^  continents. 

fragments  of  the  same 
races  that  possess  the  approximate  parts 
of  the  two  continents.  They  are  of  the 
same  character,  dispositions,  and  pur- 
suits as  the  Kamchatkans  and  Chuk- 
chee  tribes  that  we  have    described  in 


I^^ 


v;*"S-- 


Al.KU  ri  AN  LANDSCAPF,.— View  of  Cape  Alexandria.— Drawn  by  Jules  Noel,  from  a  sketch  by  Dr.  Kane. 


laska.  In  these  a  small  cultivation  of 
vegetable  products  is  kept  up,  but  under 
disadvantageous  circumstances.  The 
inhabitants — the  natives — restrict  them- 
selves for  the  most  part  to  their  natural 
pursuits  of  fishing  and  hunting.  These 
pursuits  are  suf&cient  not  only  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand people  of  the  islands,  but  also  for 
foreign  commerce.  Xor  is  there  any 
part  of  the  world  in  which  fur-bearing 
animals  yield  a  larger  reward. 


a  former  chapter.  Or,  to  make  the 
analogy  from  the  other  continent,  they 
are  a  continuous  development  of  the 
Orarian  nations  known  here  as  the 
Western  Esquimaux. 

The  manner  of  life  of  the  islanders  is 
virtually  the  same  as  that  of  the  tribes 
on  the  Asiatic  coast.     The  pursuits  and 

.  1       ,  J  1  11    means  of  sub- 

Aleuts   expend    nearly   all  sistence ;  houses 
of   their   energies    in    tak-  and  climate, 
ing  the  seal  and  the   sea  otter,   which 
abound  in  Behring  sea.     There  is  also 
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ALEUTS— TYPES.— Drawn  by  H.  Rousseau. 


a  land  animal  of  fur-bearing  quality, 
abundant  in  most  of  the  islands,  and 
c^reatly  valued  for  its  skin.  This  is  the 
Arctic    fox.      Fishing    pursuits    proper 


demand  a  large  part  of  the  attention 
of  the  people,  as  from  this  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  race  is  in  large  measure 
derived. 
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Distinguishing 
characteristics 
of  the  Aleuts. 

themselves. 


The  houses,  that  is,  the  huts,  dens,  and 
tents  of  the  Aleutians,  are  made  like 
those  of  Kamchatka.  The  climate  is 
trying  to  all  things  that  live.  The 
temperature  does  not  fall  to  as  low  a  de- 
cree as  m  Northeastern  Siberia,  but  the 
changes  are  so  sudden  as  to  destroy 
nearly  all  kinds  of  vegetation,  and  to 
subject  the  constitutions  of  animals  to 
the  hardest  strain. 

The  Aleutians  have  ethnic  qualities  in 
common  with  the  Chuk-chee  and  the  Es- 
quimaux ;  but  there  are 
characteristics  which  distin- 
guish them  as  a  group  by 
They  are  low  in  stature, 
but  well  and  smoothly  built.  The  color 
is  swart.  The  eyes  and  hair  are  black. 
The  latter  is  long  and  straight,  like  the 
well-known  Indian  hair  of  our  American 
tribes.  The  feature  which  most  suggests 
the  Asiatics  and  establishes  the  Mongo- 
loid descent  is  the  short  thick  neck  which 
these  people  have  in  common  with  the 
Siberian  races,  and  which  we  have  re- 
cently seen  as  far  west  as  Lapland. 

Travelers  have  not  given  a  good  char- 
acter to  the  Aleutian  islanders.  They 
seem  to  have  few  virtues.  The  family 
is  not  well  established.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  uncleanliness  in  personal 
habit  and  unchastity  in  the  manners  of 
the  people.  To  this  we  should  add  the 
common  vice  of  drink.  The  Aleuts  are 
intemperate,  and  are  prevented  from 
drunkenness  only  by  their  inability  to 
secure  the  requisite  stimulants. 

Historically,  it  is  the  islands  and  the 
surrounding  sea,  rather  than  the  popula- 
Sway  of  Russia  tion  of  the  Aleutian  group, 
that  gives  thereto  their 
importance.  For  about  a 
century  and  a  half  Russia  held  undis- 
puted sway  in  these  parts.  Her  claims 
over  both  islands  and  seas  were  greater 
than   could  well  be  allowed  in  interna- 


transferred  to 
the  United 
States. 


tional  law.  Such  claims,  however,  were 
transferred  to  the  United  States  by  the 
treaty  of  purchase  in  1867.  Within 
recent  years  we  have  seen  the  attempt 
of  our  country  to  maintain  unimpaired 
the  exclusive  privileges  which  Russia 
formerly  enjoyed  in  these  waters ;  also, 
the  strenuous  resistance  of  our  claim  by 
Great  Britain. 

Within  the  historical  period  the  Aleuts 
have  greatly  declined  in  number  and 
character.  When  they  were  first  known 
to    Europeans    they    were  _    ,. 

■'•  -^  Dechne  of  the 

estimated  at  ten  thousand  Aleut  race ;  rea- 

-,         1      ,        ,     ^  1  ,     sons  therefor. 

souls;  but  at  the  present 
time  it  is  believed  that  they  do  not  num- 
ber more  than  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand.  The  decline  began  about  the 
time  when  Russian  sway  was  established 
over  the  islands.  With  the  ]Muscovite 
authority  came  also  the  Greek  Catholic 
priesthood,  and  Christianity  in  such  form 
as  they  brought  with  them  was  planted 
instead  of  the  preexisting  paganism. 
This  had  been  well  if  it  had  not  been 
accompanied  with  the  usual  importa- 
tion of  European  vices  and  diseases. 
Henceforth  the  civilizing  tendency  was 
more  than  counteracted  by  the  evils 
which  the  Russian  power  had  im- 
ported into  the  islands.  The  race  of 
Aleuts  began  to  fall  off,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  lost  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of 
activity  which  they  had  formerly  dis- 
played. They  became  the  morose,  mel- 
ancholy people  which  they  now  are. 
They  also  became  vicious  and  corrupt  in 
manners  and  methods  of  life.  In  this 
we  have  repeated  and  exemplified  what 
we  have  already  seen  time  and  again  in 
Polynesia,  namely,  the  deterioration  of 
the  native  insular  races  under  the  impact 
of  European  civilization.  Europe — or, 
rather,  the  European  races — conquers 
with  two  weapons:  the  sword  and 
sin. 
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The  ethnological  importance  of  the 
Aleutian  islands  lies  in  the  fact  of  the 
The  Aleutian  casy  Connection  which  they 
bridge  between    establish      between      Asia 

Asia  and  Amer- 
ica, and  the  American  conti- 
nents. It  must  be  at  once  allowed  that 
primitive  races  might  readily  pass  in 
either  direction  from  the  Alaskan  penin- 
sula to  the  corresponding  projections 
of  Siberia.  The  character  of  the  races 
inhabiting  the  opposite  shores  in  these 
parts  of  the  world  goes  far  to  establish 
the  hypothesis  of  what  otherwise  would 
appear  simply  reasonable,  namely,  the 
prehistoric  progress  from  Asia  to  Amer- 
ica by  the  route  here  indicated. 

For  a  long  time  the  ethnologist  has 
puzzled  himself  to  discover  the  origin  of 
the  American  races.  Here,  at  least,  he 
finds  a  sufficient  clue.     True  it  is  that 


the  Asiatic  derivation  at  this  quarter  of 
the  globe  points  only  to  the  Esquimaux, 
and  we  are  left  still  in  Aleuts  famish 
doubt  of  the  movements  by  ItH^^l'^' 
which  the  other  races  of  raphy. 
North,  Central,  and  South  America  have 
been  deduced.  If  we  mistake  not,  how- 
ever, we  shall  find  another  route  through 
Polynesia  by  which  a  southern  branch 
of  the  Asiatic  Mongoloids  might  well,  or 
at  least  possibly,  find  their  way  to  our 
Western  shores.  The  inquiry  which 
w^e  have  been  so  far  pursuing  respect- 
ing the  continental  peoples  now  comes 
to  a  close  so  far  as  the  North  Asiatics 
are  concerned,  and  we  are  ready  to 
transfer  our  point  of  observation  and 
progress  to  that  vast  oceanic  field  lying 
between  Asia  and  the  Americas,  called 
Polynesia. 
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N  recovering  our  bear- 
ings for  an  excursion 
across  the  central  Pa- 
cific from  southeastern 
Asia  toward  the  coasts 
of  Central  and  South 
America,  we  may  well 
take  our  station  on  the  eastern  borders 
of  Indonesia.     To  this  point   we   have 
already  made  our  way  in  considering  the 
dispersion  of   the  Malayo- 

Point  of  vie'w  for  \  ... 

study  of  Poly-      Chinese   division    of   man- 

nesian  races.  ^  .      -,  r^.  ...  . 

kind.  Ihe  station  from 
which  we  may  best  look  out  toward  the 
field  before  us  is  about  the  140th  meri- 
dian E.  from  Greenwich,  where  the 
same  crosses  the  group  of  the  Caroline 
islands,  or  further  on  divides  Papua 
about  midway  between  the  Indonesian 
and  Polynesian  divisions  of  mankind. 

In  a  general  way  Polynesia  may  be 
said  to  embrace  all  the  Pacific  islands 
lying  within  the  tropics  between  the 
Indian    archipelago    and  the    American 


continents.  There  has  been,  however, 
much  variation  in  the  ocean  boundaries 
which    ethnographers   and 

Metes  and 

ethnologists    have     drawn  bounds  of  Poiy- 

j     ,1  •  ,  nesia. 

around  this  vast  aqueous 
region  of  the  globe.  At  the  present 
time  Polynesia,  so-called,  reaches  north- 
ward so  as  to  include  the  Hawaiian 
islands ;  also  in  the  same  direction 
almost  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  north  of 
the  Micronesian  group.  On  the  south 
there  is  a  vast  dependency  running 
down  below  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  so 
as  to  include  New  Zealand  as  far  as 
about  the  fiftieth  parallel  south.  In  any 
event  the  region  is  sufficiently  vast, 
capable  of  holding  within  its  boundaries 
not  one,  but  several  continents. 

The  greater  part  of  Polynesia  as  here 
defined  lies  south  of  the  equator.  Per- 
haps four  fifths  of  all  the  islands  are 
below  the  central  line.  The  formation 
is  largely  volcanic.  There  is  a  great 
ridge  or  chain  of  elevations  of  this  char- 
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acter,  extending-  from  New  Guinea 
across  the  Pacific  in  a  soutlieasternly 
direction  through  about  eight  degrees  of 
longitude.  North  of  this  there  is  a  great 
area  known  in  hydrography  as  the  Atoll 
valley,  in  which  the  islands  are  of  other 
than  volcanic  formation. 

Within  the  limits  here  described  we 
have    three    divisions   which  are  rather 
ethnological  than  geographical  in  char-  ' 
General  ethno-     actcr.        Thesc     are    first,  ! 
logical  divisions    ]\ncronesia,    or  the   north-  j 

to  be  consid-  ' 

ered.  wcsteni    divisiou,    extend-  ' 

ing  from  the  ineridian  of  about  130°  E., 
almost  to  the  180th  line.  This  region 
includes  four  principal  groups  of  islands, 
namely,  the  Mariana  group,  commonly 
known  as  the  Ladrones ;  secondly,  the 
larger  group  to  the  south  called  the 
Caroline  islands;  thirdly — and  directly 
east  of  the  last  named  cluster — the 
Marshall  islands ;  and  lastly,  the  Gilbert 
islands,  which  constitute  the  south- 
eastern cluster  of  Micronesia.  The  whole 
taken  together  includes  the  numerous 
and  widely  distributed  small  islands 
which  have  given  the  name  of  Micro- 
nesia, or  Small-island  Land,  to  this  divi- 
sion of  the  Pacific. 

Southwards  from  Micronesia  lies  Mel- 
anesia, which    includes  at   least  a   part 
of   New    Guinea,    or    Papua.       In    this 
division    the    islands     are 

Confluence  of  ^      ,         ^        ,.        ., 

races  in  Mel-  larger  and  closely  distrib- 
anesia.  utcd.     They  lie  in  groups 

extending  far  to  the  southeast,  and  are 
made  according  to  present  definitions  to 
include  the  Fiji  islands  as  the  eastern- 
most cluster  of  the  whole.  Ethnologic- 
ally  the  peoples  of  Melanesia  belong 
partly  to  the  Black  and  partly  to  the 
Brown  races  of  mankind.  In  so  far  as 
they  are  Blacks,  we  dismiss  them  for 
the  present,  that  they  may  be  taken  up 
in  connection  with  the  Australians  and 
the  other  swart  races  of  the  Pacific. 


The  remaining  division  of  the  vast 
area  before  us  is  Polynesia  Proper.  It 
has,  as  we  have  seen,  for  Emplacement  of 
its  northernmost  group  the  f ^^^thfout^er''" 
Hawaiian  islands,  for  its  groups, 
westernmost  central  division  the  EUice 
islands,  for  its  southern  extreme  New 
Zealand,  and  for  its  eastern  clusters  the 
Marquesas  islands  and  the  Low  archi- 
pelago. The  most  easternly  of  all  the 
points  included  at  present  within  Polyne- 
sia Proper  are  the  Easter  islands,  lying 
just  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn, 
and  about  the  iioth  meridian  W.  from 
Greenwich. 

AVe  may  not,  however,  be  long  de- 
tained with  these  hydrographical  and  ge- 
ographical   considerations.  ^        •    ^ 

^      ^  Classification  of 

It  is  with  the  races  of    men    Polynesian  Mon- 

that  have  made  their  way  ^°  °^ 
into  these  far  Oceanic  parts  of  the  world 
that  we  are  here  concerned.  We  shall 
make  the  discussion  of  the  Polynesians 
as  general  and  as  brief  as  possible,  pre- 
mising with  the  fundamental  principle 
that  the  peoples  in  question  belong  most 
largely  to  the  Brown  races,  and  are 
classified  as  Polynesian  Mongoloids ;  less 
largely  to  the  Black  division  of  mankind, 
the  latter  being  found  only  in  New  Gui- 
nea and  in  adjacent  groups  connected 
therewith.  The  remainder  appear  to 
have  been  all  derived  from  a  common 
Asiatic  original,  and  to  have  carried 
with  them,  in  their  Oceanic  distribution, 
the  ethnic  characteristics  of  the  stock 
from  which  they  are  descended. 

Physically  the  islands  of  Polynesia 
have  many  features  in  common.  The 
climate  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
be  warm  and  moist  throughout  the  year. 
Notwithstanding  the  volcanic  origin  of 
the  great  majority  of  these  physical  char- 
islands,  they  are  covered  fs^iands?ciimate 
in  nearly  every  part  with  and  vegetation, 
fresh  green   verdure   the   year  around. 
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The  vegetation  is  troi^ical  and  charming-. 
Palm  groves  and  ferns  abound,  and  fruits 
are  abundant.  Of  these  tropical  prod- 
ucts we  have,  however,  said  so  much  in 
connection  with  the  Indonesian  islands 
and  other  insular  parts  of  the  world  that 
we  need  not  here  repeat  a  description 
that  is  common  to  all. 


is  poor  in  wild  beasts.  None  of  the  great, 
animals  are  found  there.  Even  those 
which  are  introduced — such  as  horses  and 
cattle — from  abroad,  tend  to  degenerate, 
to  become  weak  under  the  enervating 
influences  of  the  climate  and  the  want  of 
freedom  to  roam  abroad.  Polynesians 
have  a  natural    fondness    for    domestic 


EASTER  ISLAiND. 


In  these  islands  the  conditions  of  life 

are  easy  to  the  last  degree.     Man  has 

not  even  had  in  such  situa- 

Easiness  of  the         .  i        •   i     r 

general  condi-         tlOUS  tO  COUtCUd  With   tcrO- 

tionsofiife.  ^.^^g  ^^^.^^  hii^x^is.     A  mo- 

ment's reflection  will  show  that  the 
distribution  of  the  larger  and  more  dan- 
gerous animals  is  greatly  impeded  by  the 
interposition  of  broad  waters.  For  this 
reason,  so  easily  apprehended,  Polynesia 


animals,   but    dogs    and    goats  are  the 
largest  and  most  important  which  they 
are  able  to  breed  and  keep  with  success. 
The  character  which  we  here  assign 
to  the  Polynesian  islands  relates  mostly 
to  those  of  volcanic  origin.   Two  kinds  of 
The   islands   of   the   Atoll  ^^S^!^Xe' 
valley  are    still   poorer  in  Atoiivaiiey. 
livino-  creatures  than  are   those  of   the 
volcanic  ridge.     In  some  of  the  former, 
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CORAL  GROVE. 


aniniatcd  existence  extends  naturally  no     tribution   of   Polynesian   birds  is  much 
turther   than  lizards  and    insects.     We 


should   remark,    however,  that  the 


dij 


more  plentiful  than  that  of  quadrupeds. 
The  law  in  this  respect  is  also  general. 
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for  birds  of  all  living  creatures  are  most 
easily  able  to  distribute  themselves  into 
all  parts  of  the  globe  without  regard  to 
expanse  of  water  or  ranges  of  mountain. 

The  Atoll  islands  are  small  and  low. 
They  are  the  result,  for  the  most  part,  of 
the  labor  of  the  coral  insect  and  the 
washing  up  of  the  ocean  vSands.  A  ma- 
jority of  those  under  consideration  are 
raised  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Some  of  the  coral  islands, 
however,  have  grown  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  and  these  have  deeper  soil 
and  a  larger  display  of  animal  life. 

We  now  approach  the  question  of 
race.  Ethnographers  discover  within 
Race  division  the  Hmits  of  Polynesia 
into  Papuan         ^^  jg^g^  ^^^^^  different  di- 

Sawaion,  and 

Tarapon.  visions  of  mankind.    These 

are  defined  as  Papuan,  Sawaiori,  and 
Tarapon.  The  word  Papuan  has,  by 
common  consent,  been  applied  to  the 
Negrito-Polynesians,  or,  in  a  word,  the 
Polynesian  Blacks,  distributed  in  Aus- 
tralia, the  Andaman  islands,  the  w^estern 
parts  of  New  Guinea,  the  New  Hebrides, 
and  the  Fiji  islands.  With  these,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  said  above,  we  do  not  for 
the  present  concern  ourselves.  The  sec- 
ond branch,  called  Sawaiori,  includes  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Samoan  islands,  Ha- 
waii, the  Cook  islands.  Society  islands, 
and  New  Zealand ;  while  the  Tarapon 
group  embraces  the  natives  of  the  Caro- 
line islands  and  the  Marshall  and  Gilbert 
groups. 

It  is  well  to  note  in   this  connection 

the  ethnic  names  Sazvaiori  and  Tarapon. 

They  are  both  compoimded 

Meaning  of  the        .  ,    . 

ethnic  names  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
emp  oye  .  barbarous,      and,      if     the 

invention  of  an  ethnologist,  must  have 
been  the  product  of  some  hour  of  men- 
tal aberration.  The  first  word  is  com- 
pounded of  Sa,  the  first  syllable  of  Sa- 
moa ;  zvai,  the  second  syllable  of  Hawaii ; 


and  ori,  the  concluding  syllables  of  Ma- 
ori, or  Mahaori.  The  second  word, 
Tarapon,  is  made  up  in  like  manner 
from  the  names  Taraiva  and  Poiiapc,  the 
first  designating  the  largest  of  the  Gil- 
bert group,  and  the  second  the  principal 
island  of  the  Caroline  group.  Until  re- 
cently the  word  Maori,  or  Mahori,  has 
been  used  to  designate  a  wider  group 
than  at  present.  We  may  accept  the 
barbarisms  here  mentioned  as  suitable 
terms  for  the  groups  of  people  to  whom 
they  have  been  made  to  refer. 

As  we  have  said,  the  Papuans,  or  Ne- 
grito-Polynesians, belong  to  this  part  of 
the   world   geographically, 

.^       ^      ^         .      -^       The  two  groups 

but  to  another  part  ethno-  ofBrown 
logically.  It  is  with  the 
lighter,  or  Brown,  divisions  of  the  Poly- 
nesians that  we  have  to  deal,  and  these 
extend  over  all  of  Polynesia  Proper  and 
Micronesia.  The  Micronesians  is  but 
another  name  for  the  Tarapon  peoples. 
The  preference  for  the  latter  term  is 
that  Micronesia  seems  to  designate  the 
islands  rather  than  the  races  which  in- 
habit them.  The  line  of  demarkation 
between  the  Browns  and  the  Blacks — be- 
tw^een  the  Tarapon  islanders  and  the 
vSawaiori  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Papuans  on  the  other — is  sufficiently 
well  marked,  indicating  with  emphasis 
the  primary  division  of  races  on  the 
lines  here  drawn.  It  remains  for  us  to 
take  up  the  two  principal  groups  of  the 
Brown  islanders  and  present  their  race 
characteristics. 

The  Tarapon  race  is  distributed 
through  Micronesia.  Nearly  all  of  the 
islands  of  this  part  of  Oceanica  are  of 
coral    and    sand,    small  in 

General  distri- 

area,   and  but  little  lifted  butionofthe 
above  the  sea.     The  four     ^^^p°"^' 
groups  are  the  Ladrones  on  the  north, 
the    Carolines  and  ^Marshall    islands  in 
the  center,  and  the  Gilbert  islands  in  the 
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east.  The  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
group  have  traditions  about  the  incom- 
ing of  the  first  men.  Some  say  that  the 
first  immigrants  were  from  the  West, 
but  a  contrary  opinion  is  also  held,  and 
both  are  probably  correct. 

It  is  reasonable  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Mariana  and  the  Caroline  groups 
were  directly  out  of  Asia,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  other  islanders  at  an  early 
date  might  have  made  a  turn  backwards 
from  the  Samoan  and  EUicean  groups 
to  the  Gilbert  islands,  where  the  two 
lines  of  dispersion  would  come  together. 
The  ethnic  evidences  point  to  some  such 
confusion  as  is  here  indicated.  For 
there  are  traces  in  the  form,  stature, 
complexion,  and  manners  of  the  people 
pointing  to  a  descent  from  different 
stocks;  but  by  this  is  meant  different 
stocks  of  the  same  group. 

As    to     general     characteristics,     the 

Tarapons  are  below  the  average  stature. 

They  are  lean  and  lithe.      Those  of  the 

Caroline      islands      are      heavier       and 

stronger  than  they  of  the 

Race  character- 

istics  of  the  Gilbert  cluster,     i  hey  have 

Tarapon  stock.       ^^^^       ^^.^^^,       COmplexioUS. 

The  Gilbert  islanders,  indeed,  grade  off 
somewhat  to  the  Malay  and  Papuan 
type,  so  far  as  color  is  concerned,  and 
this  is  what  we  should  expect ;  for  their 
islands  are  not  far  removed  from  those 
occupied  by  Papuans,  and  their  group 
lies  immediately  under  the  equator. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Tarapons  are  more 
allied  in  character  to  the  Indonesians, 
that  is,  to  the  Malayo-Chinese,  than  are 
the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Polynesia.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  maritime 
expeditions  have  extended 
to  this  distance  from  shore,  and  that 
the  residue  of  such  adventures  has  min- 
gled blood  w4th  the  aborigines  of  the 
islands.   It  has  been  demonstrated  within 


Chinese  and 
Japanese  influ 
ences  consid- 
ered. 


our  century  that  the  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese drift  as  far  out  at  least  as  the  i6oth 
meridian  W.  from  Greenwich.  In  1832 
a  Japanese  junk  drifted  up  to  the  Ha- 
waiian islands  with  four  of  the  crew 
still  living !  Such  a  circumstance  points 
unmistakably  to  the  possible  distribu- 
tion and  establishment  of  the  human 
race  throughout  all  Oceanica. 

The  admixture  of  foreign  blood  is  also 
noticeable  in  the  people  of  the  Caroline 
islands   and  the  Ladrones. 

Personal  char- 

To  these  groups  also  many  acteristics  of 

-         .  .  '■,    the  Tarapons. 

foreigners  have  come,  and 
a  few  have  remained.  Perhaps  the  Mar- 
shall group  presents  the  Tarapons  in  the 
purest  form.  Here  we  observe  the  well- 
known  characteristics  of  the  Polynesian 
races — rather  small  persons,  light  brown, 
or  yellowish,  brown  skins,  dark  eyes,  and 
straight  black  hair.  From  these  types 
the  Marshall  islanders  depart  but  little, 
and  we  may  accept  them  as  the  truest, 
though  not  the  best,  representatives  of 
their  race. 

The  parts  of  the  globe  which  we  here 
approach  enable  us  to  find  human  beings 
in  a  state  of  nature.  By  this  we  do  riot 
mean  that  man-life  is  here  insular  condi- 

1  ,  ^  i^,,^l  ^^  -(-^  tions  favorable 
upon  so  low  a  level  as  to  to  natural  de- 
be  under  the  dominion  of  veiopment. 
merely  animal  forces,  but  rather  that  it 
develops  under  such  simple  conditions 
that  the  resultant  is  natural,  not  artificial. 
The  Tarapons  reveal  a  form  of  half-bar- 
barism more  elegant,  less  savage  and 
cruel,  than  we  find  among  the  barba- 
rians of  the  continent.  In  vast  territories 
wild  tribes  fret  against  each  other,  go  to 
war,  become  ferocious,  cultivate  bloody 
habits,  and  thus  become  at  once  com- 
plex and  savage  in  character.  Were 
the  same  races  distributed  through  clus- 
ters of  small  islands,  each  separated 
from  the  other  by  a  considerable  ex- 
panse  of  water,   it    is  evident   that  the 
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habits  would  grow  more  mild,  the  dis- 
position serene,  the  manner  of  life  sim- 
ple, and  possibly  half  refined. 


SOUTH  SEA    AXK    OF  CERKMONY.' 

Looking  at  the  social  condition  of  the 


'  History  does  not  repeat  itself,  but  similarities 
and  analogies  run  very  far.  The  ceremonial  axe 
here  figured  must  needs  suggest  the  well  known 
fasces  of  the  Romans.  But  how  great  a  distance 
historically  and  ethnically  from  Rome  to  New  Zea- 
land ! 


Tarapons  we  find  it  to  be  marked  in  the 
first  place  by  the  degradation  of  woman 
— a  thing-  common  to  near-  _ 

"  Degradation  of 

ly  all  kinds  and  grades  of  woman;  system 

T.    •     ,1  of  chieftainship. 

barbarism.  It  is  the  usage 
of  the  race  to  impose  most  of  the  work 
on  the  women.  This  is  sometimes  done 
with  an  allowance  that  the  Avife  and 
mother  may  still  exert  an  influence, 
social  and  domestic.  On  the  stronger  sex. 
vSometimes,  however,  even  this  is  want- 
in  pf,  and  the  women  sink  to  the  level  of 
drudges  and  slaves. 

The  government  of  the  islands  under 
consideration  is  nearly  always  an  inde- 
pendent chieftainship.  The  chief  is  the 
head  man  of  the  people.  In  a  small 
island  sparsely  inhabited  he  need  not  be 
great.  The  chieftainship  is  in  part  he- 
reditary, and  partly  conferred  by  the 
choice  of  the  islanders.  In  the  absence 
of  civil  duties  the  chief  generally  be- 
comes a  priest  also,  and  in  this  double 
office  his  authority  is  wellnigh  absolute. 

The  people  under  consideration  are 
not  without  skill  in  the  small  arts  of  life. 
As  builders  they  have  achieved  no  dis- 
tinction, for  the  climatic  conditions  are 
such  as  to  withhold  the  principal  motives 
of  great  structure.  Where  shipbuilding 
the  islands  are  of  sufficient  ^ifntTStL 
size  to  bear  a  considerable  Tarapons. 
population,  villages  and  towns  appear. 
The  houses  are  constructed  of  the  trunks 
of  trees,  and  less  frequently  of  bricks 
and  clay.  They  are  thatched  with  grass 
and  have  a  rustic  appearance.  As  build- 
ers of  ships  and  boats  the  people  are  in 
the  primitive  stage.  Their  canoes  are 
well  made,  and  are  capable  of  bearing 
the  stress  of  the  waves  for  a  consider- 
able distance  from  shore.  The  arms,  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  are  of  good  qual- 
ity, but  of  rather  barbarous  patterns. 
The  Gilbert  islanders  produce  a  defen- 
sive armor  which  covers  the  entire  body. 


M. \'0l.    4 2; 
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The  material  is  the  fiber  of  the  cocoanut 
husk,  and  is  so  woven  as  to  make  a 
protective  boss  against  the  arrows  and 
spears  of  the  enemy.  In  some  of  the 
islands  mat-making  is  practiced,  and  in 
the  Carolines  weaving  is  a  common  and 
profitable  art. 

The  study  of  language  in  the  Polyne- 
sian islands  is  most  interesting,  on  ac- 
count of  the  opportunity  which  it  affords 
to  observe  the  easy  growth  of  speech 


adjectives.  Case  is  determined  either 
by  the  position  of  the  noun  or  by  prepo- 
sitions. Many  of  the  words,  as  in  most 
Turanian  languages,  may  be  used  al- 
ternately as  noun,  adjective,  or  verb, 
the  office  being  determined  only  by  the 
position.  Verbs  are  not  inflected  for 
mood,  tense,  voice,  and  the  like,  but  re- 
ceive affixes  to  mark  such  relations. 

In  some  of  the  islands  there  is  a  strong 
disposition  to  use  words  officially ;  that  is. 


KOVAL  SEPULCHER  OF  RARATONGA.-Drawn  by  Taylor,  from  a  photograph. 


language;  its 
grammar  and 
idiom. 


when  unfettered  by  lexicons  and  litera- 
Characterofthe  ture.  The  specch  of  almost 
every  island  differs  from 
that  of  the  others.  This 
difference,  however,  extends  only  to  nat- 
ural differentiation  and  slight  departures 
from  a  common  type.  The  Tarapon 
languages  are  thus  distinguished  from 
the  wSawaiori.  Xew  sounds  are  in- 
troduced into  the  alphabet.  Different 
accent  is  heard.  The  Tarapon  has  no 
article,  and  gender  in  nouns  extends 
only  to  the  fact  of  sex  in  nature.  There 
is  an  attempt  to  mark  the  plural  by  the  af- 
fixing of  pronominal  particles  or  numeral 


to  have  class  words  used  only  by  and  of 
certain  classes  of  the  people.  The  cus- 
tom is  to  indicate  by  the  affixing  of  par- 
ticles the  office  or  rank  of  the  person  ta 
whom  the  word  is  applied.  This  has 
been  noted  particularly  in  the  speech  of 
the  Ponape  islanders,  who  are  as  partic- 
ular as  some  of  the  North  American  In- 
dians in  the  limitation  of  certain  parts  of 
their  speech  to  certain  classes  of  persons. 
Within  the  present  century  Christian 
missionaries  from  many  parts  of  the 
world  have  made  their  way  into  Polyne- 
sia, and  have  had  considerable  success- 
in  overturning  the  native  paganism.     On 
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their  coming  they  found  a  form  of  wor- 
ship like  that  of  the  Shamanic  nations  of 
Asia;    but    in  the  case  of 
ShIL\n?creii-      the   islanders  the  practice 

gioninPolynesia.   ^^  ^^^  ^^^^-^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ji^^lg 

above  the  level  of  fetichism.  It  was  the 
custom  among  most  of  the  islanders  of 
Micronesia  to  leave  a  square  or  circle  in 
each  house  which  was  reserved  for  the 
religion  of  the  tribe.     In  this  reserved 


IDOLS    OF   THE   MAORIS. 
Drawn  by  P.  Sellier,  from  a  photograph. 

space  were  set  up  the  religious  symbols. 
These  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
seashells  and  pieces  of  broken  coral 
laid  around  a  large  block  of  the  same 
material  in  the  center.  The  central 
block  represented  the  deity,  and  the 
other  shells  either  the  minor  spirits  or 
the  worshipers. 

Whatever  religion  the  people  possessed 
had  its  center  in  these  household  shrines. 


Religious  cere- 
TheSe  were    monials  and 


In  towns,  where  society  was  larger  and 
better  organized,  there  were  public 
shrines  formed  after  the 
same  pattern, 
intended  for  whole  villages  ^^  ^^^' 
or  districts.  The  worship  of  the  peo- 
ple consisted  mostly  in  bringing  food  to 
the  shrines  and  presenting  it  there  be- 
fore the  images  of  their  gods.  Some- 
times the  latter  were  garlanded  with 
■wreaths  of  leaves  and  grasses.  One  of 
the  religious  usages  of  the  people  was 
the  embalming  of  the  dead,  though  this 
custom  was  not  universal.  It  was  re- 
garded as  good  form  among  them  to  pre- 
serve some  part  of  the  dead,  generally 
the  skull,  as  a  token  of  affection.  A 
half  century  ago  it  was  a  common  sight 
among  the  Micronesians  to  see  women 
wearing  the  skulls  of  their  children 
around  their  necks  by  suspended  cords 
Such  rites,  however,  have  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  given  place  under  the 
encroachment  of  Christianity  and  the 
salutary  influence  of  foreign  teaching 
and  example. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  in  this  connec- 
tion that  Christian  missionaries  have  had 
gfreater  success  among  the  _ 

'='  _  ^  Great  success  of 

Polynesians    than    in   any  the  Protestant 

,  -  ,         r     ,^  1  T      missionaries. 

other  part  of  the  world. 
The  small  segregated  communities  of 
natives  seem  to  have  furnished  vantage 
ground  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Nearly  all  of  the  Prot- 
estant denominations  have  had  their 
agents  busily  at  work  in  these  islands, 
and  the  result  has  been  the  conversion 
of  whole  peoples  from  their  heathen 
beliefs  and  practices.  The  case  of 
Hawaii  is  an  instance  which  will  recur 
readily  to  the  reader;  but  this  is  only 
exemplary  of  many  other  instances  of 
like  kind  throughout  Polynesia,  inso- 
much that  Paganism  has  rapidly  receded 
before  the  Christian  doctrine. 
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Meanwhile  translations  of  the  vScrip- 
tures  into  native  languages  have  added 
Translations  of  greatly  to  the  means  by 
^Syrsfandia-  ^^hich  the  missionaries 
lects.  have  carried  forward  their 

work.  In  this  way  the  Samoans,  the 
Tahitians,  the  Tongans,  Rarotongans, 
and  Niueans  have  received  the  Scrip- 
tures in  their  own  tongue,  and,  in  general, 


the  doctrine  has  been  accepted  with  the 
book.  It  is  claimed  that  the  simple 
peoples  of  these  far  insular  parts  of  the 
earth  apply  Ihemselves  to  the  study  of 
the  new  religion  with  a  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness for  which  we  should  look  in  vain 
among  the  great  peoples  who  have  long 
possessed  the  Bible,  but  have  become  in- 
volved in  the  complexities  of  civilization. 


Chapter  CLXVII.— Sawaioris. 


UCH  in  general  is  the 
character  of  the  Tar- 
apon  races,  or  Micro- 
nesians.  We  may  in 
the  next  place  look  out 
into  the  broader  realms 
of  Polynesia  Proper. 
Here  we  find  the  widely  distributed 
island  races  to  whom  we  have  given  the 
name  of  vSawaiori.  Until  recently  it 
has  been  supposed  and  claimed  that  the 
latter  are  a  descendent  race  of  the 
Malayo-Chinese  division  of  mankind. 
A  more  critical  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject, however,  has  shown  that  the  Malays 
are  probably  a  younger  division  than  the 
Polynesian  islanders.  The  true  view  of 
the   case  is  that  the  Sawai- 

Ethnic  connec- 
tions of  the  oris,     the     Tarapons,      the 

^        ■  Alalays,    the    Malagash    of 

Jkladagascar,  and  inore  largely  the  Brown 
Papuan  division  of  mankind,  are  all 
cognate  developments  of  the  same  origi- 
nal Asiatic  stock.  It  is  this  view  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  term  Polynesian 
Mongoloid  as  descriptive  of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Central  and  South 
Pacific  oceans. 

One  of  the  first  inquiries  relative  to 
the  peoples  under  consideration  is  that 
of  their  distribution.  Was  it  possible 
aforetime  for  them  to  make  their  way  from 


island  to  island  through  the  vast  expanse 
of  waters?  It  has  been  urged  that  the 
winds  across  the  Central 
Pacific  bear  hard  from  east  Polynesian  dis- 
to  west,  and  that  it  would  p®^^^°^* 
have  been  difficult  for  primitive  peoples 
to  make  their  way  eastward  in  sailing 
boats.  By  eastward  in  this  connection 
we  mean  progress  across  the  Pacific 
froin  Indonesia  toward  South  America. 
It  is  not  known ,  however,  that  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  the  prevailing  winds 
are  here  from  the  west,  and  that  the 
primitive  sail  would  thus  be  aided  in  its 
outgoing  from  the  known  to  the  unknown 
parts  of  Polynesia.  It  is  also  known 
that  the  former  building  skill  and  abili- 
ties to  navigate  were  greater  among  the 
Polynesians  than  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  in  evidence  that  the}"  formerly  knew 
how  to  construct  vessels  of  two  decks, 
and  to  fortify  them  against  the  buffet- 
ings  of  the  sea.  It  is  evident  also  that 
the  people  had  at  least  ordinary  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  navigation. 
Out  of  such  antecedents  it  is  easy  to 
understand  the  gradual  spread  of  the 
Polynesians  through  all  the  great 
expanse  of  islands  which  they  have 
occupied  and  peopled. 

We  are  not  left  to  theory,  however, 
in    regard   to   these   movements.      The 
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Sa\vaioris  possess  traditions  of  their  prog- 
ress and  settlement  through  the  islands 
sawaiori  tradi-  of  their  domain.  Their 
tions;  former       leg-ends   are    quite    exten- 

development  of         <=>  '■ 

the  race.  sive,  and  show  not  only  the 

ability  to  pass  from  island  to  island, 
but  also  the  cireumstances  of  such  prog- 


measurement  that  the  people  of  this 
race,  such  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sa- 
moan  and  Tongan  groups,  measure  an 
average  of  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in 
height.  This  large  stature,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  strength  and  sym- 
metrical development,  they  have  main- 


I 


BOATING  IN  SAMOA  (THE  RIVER  D'APIA).-Drawn  by  A.  de  Bar,  fn 


,iaph. 


ress.  It  is  clear  that  the  race  long  ago 
was  in  such  a  state  of  development  as  to 
justify  the  belief  of  their  progressive 
advance  through  all  the  islands  of  the 
Central  and  vSouth  Pacific.  To  the  pres- 
ent time  the  people  are  strong  and 
active.  The  Sawaioris  average  as  much 
in  stature  as  any  people  on  the  earth. 
They  have  the  litheness  of  tropical 
islanders  and  the  strength  of  men  of 
the    North.      It   has    been    proved    by 


tained,  notwithstanding  the  influence  ot 
a  mild  Oceanic  atmosphere  and  the 
insular  restrictions  under  which  they 
have  been  placed. 

The  social  and  domestic  system  of  the 
Sawaioris  presents  certain  contradictions 
which  can  not  \vell  be  ex- 

■        .  Domestic  estate 

plamed  except  historically,  of  the  sawaioris ; 
It  is  evident  that  there  was  p^^^^^^^^' 
a  time  when  the  marriage  custom  of  the 
race  was  polyandry.     The  relics  of  such 
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a  system  are  preserved  in  the  names 
of  family  relationship.  These  are  in 
analogy  with  the  corresponding-  names 
among  the  American  Indians.  Thus 
all  brothers  and  cousins  are  regarded  as 
in  the  same  relation,  as  are  also  the 
uncles  and  fathers.  The  lines  of  descent 
have  evidently  been  laid  on  the  female 
side,  whereby  the  men  of  the  tribe  have 
had  the  common  office  of  fatherhood. 

All    ancestors    thus    become    grand- 
fathers   without    discrimination.        All 
the  descendants  become  grandchildren ; 
for   in  poh^andry  it  is  im- 

Natural  results 

ofpoiyandrous  possible  for  any  man  to 
marriage.  trace  by  right  line  his  own 

descent.  This  former  usage  among  the 
vSawaioris,  however,  has  now  given 
place  to  polygamy,  though  the  old 
nomenclature  has  been  preserved.  More 
recently  polygamy  has  been  attacked 
and  measurably  supplanted  by  the  law 
of  single  marriage — this  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Christian  missionaries.  The 
estimate  which  the  islanders  place  on 
sexual  and  family  relations  has  been 
correspondingly  improved  with  these 
changes,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
people  have  notions  of  virtue  and  fidelity 
such  as  are  held  among  the  great  nations 
of  the  West. 

The  result  of  these  tendencies  has 
been  to  raise  the  Polynesian  women  to 
Monogamy  lifts  a  much  higher  rank  than 
fJrm'rTnSxiti.  they  held  in  paganism, 
cide.  At   the    present    time    the 

Sawaiori  women  suffer  but  little  from 
social,  or  even  political,  discriminations 
against  them.  They  are  not  excluded 
from  inheritance,  even  the  inheritance 
of  the  crown.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
find  an  island  governed  by  a  queen.  At 
the  sam^e  time  there  is  a  large  measure 
of  Asiatic  indifference  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  life,  and  the  sacredness  of  the 
sexual  tmion.    This  was  shown  formerly 


in  the  practice  of  infanticide,  which  was 
the  common  usage  in  most  of  the  islands 
before  the  coming  of  the  missionaries. 
The  destruction  of  infants  was  done 
with  calculation  and  svstem,  in  order  to 


■^% 


■t 


t-... 


^^/T 

'  y 


HAWAIIAN    QUEEN    KAPIOLANI — ROYAL   TYPE. 

prevent  the  overpopulation  of  the 
islands.  It  does  not  appear  that  parental 
affections  were  wanting ;  indeed,  it  was 
generally  regarded  as  desirable  to  have 
children.  When  none  appeared  in  the 
family  adoption  from  some  other  family 
was  used  to  supply  the  lack. 

The  children  of  the  family  grow  up  in 
a  state  of  nature,  but  at  the  same  time  are 
educated  with  much  care  in  Education  of 
such  knowledge  as  ^he  '^^^^^^ 
islanders  possess.  All  are  "^se- 
regarded  as  infants  until  the  age  of 
puberty  is  reached,  and  this  event  is 
celebrated  in  the  case  of  girls  with  a 
feast,  and  in  the  case  of  boys  with  the 
tattooing  of  the  body.  That  done,  the 
youth  is  a  man.     He    may   marry   and 
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have  a  house  of  his  own.  But  this  were 
a  shame  before  he  is  tattooed.  Marriage 
must  not  be  between  relatives  of  near 
deofree.  Sometimes,  however,  a  sort  of 
state  necessity  gives  the  chiefs  the  right 
to  marrv  their  cousins.  The  father  has  be- 
come under  monogamy  the  principal  fact 
in  the  social  system.  He  has  authority, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  his 
children.  This  extends  to  their  educa- 
tion, which  is  enforced  by  public  opinion 
rather  than  by  law. 

The    Polynesian    islands    furnish    an 

admirable  station  from  which  to  study 

mankind  in  the  process  of 

Evolution  of  ,    ^  ,  ^^^ 

property  rights ;  natural  development.     We 

owners  ip.    ^^^y  here  see  the  evolution 

of  property  rights.    The  lands  of  a  given 

island  belong  to  the  tribes  possessing  it. 


SAMOAN    CIIIKITAIN— SAWAIURI    'lyi^E. 

The  right  of  private  ownership  of  land 
is  disallowed.  Each  member  of  each 
clan  has  a  right  to  the  use  of  the  soil, 
but  not  to  own  it  or  sell   it.     Even  the 


chief  in  making  transfers  of  land  must 
do  so  in  the  name  of  the  whole  tribe,  and 
not  by  any  personal  authority  of  his  own. 
A  conference  of  the  chief  men  usually 
precedes  a  change  of  land  title.  All  the 
lands  revert  in  course  of  time  to  the 
tribe,  and  are  held  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
From  this  it  would  clearly  appear  that 
common  ownership  of  the  .soil  precedes 
individual  ownership,  as  the  latter,  per- 
haps, precedes  some  higher  form  of  dis- 
tribution not  yet  discovered. 

The  same  kind  of  lesson  may  be 
learned  from  a  notice  of  Polynesian  gov- 
ernment. We  may  premise  by  saying 
that  among   nearly  all    of 

.  Two  forces  con- 

the    Turanian    nations     a  troi  the  chief- 

,  -1  -11  J    tainship. 

struggle  may  be  observed 
between  two  forces ;  the  one  more  primi- 
tive, the  other  more  recent  in  its  origin. 
The  first  favors  the  absolute  dominion 
and  authority  of  a  single  chieftain,  while 
the  latter  suggests  a  republican  council 
composed  of  the  head  men  of  the  clan, 
having  a  restrictive  influence  upon  the 
will  and  action  of  the  chief.  In  nearly 
all  parts  of  Polynesia  Ave  observe  this 
change  going  on  from  a  more  ancient 
to  a  recent  form  of  authority.  In 
some  cases  the  evolution  has  gone  on  to 
the  elective  stage,  in  w^hich  the  right  is 
conceded  to  the  tribes  of  electing  their 
own  chiefs.  In  other  cases  the  right  of 
election  exists,  but  the  candidate  for 
chieftainship,  or  kingship,  may  be  taken 
only  from  a  certain  clan.  In  this  we 
discover  the  rudiments  of  feudalism 
and  hereditary  monarchy. 

This  evolution  of  civil  government  is 
accompanied  with  the  usual  marks  of 
tribal  esteem  and  honor.  Honor  shown  to 
The  Sawaioris  pay  great  re-  SSlSTthe  g'ov- 
spect  to  the  rank  and  titles  eminent. 
of  their  leaders.  They  hold  their  ro5^al 
family  in  great  reverence.  In  speak- 
ing to  persons  of  regal  rank,  or  of  them, 
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they  employ  the  noble  phraseology, 
which  is  never  used  in  communication 
with  equals  or  inferiors.  Meanwhile 
tradition  is  rife  in  preserving  the  story 
of  the   deeds  and  actions  of  the  great 


in  common  government.  The  more  im- 
portant groups  of  islands,  such  as  Ha- 
waii and  Samoa,  have  a  common  rule 
extending  over  the  whole.  The  form  of 
government  in  such  case  is  a  petty  mon- 


ARMS  AND  IMl'l.EMENTS  OF  THE  SAWAIORIS. 


men  of  the  race.     These  are  held  in  the 
hio-hest  reverence.  The  illustrious  chiefs 

O 

tend  strongly  to  become,  after  death,  the 
deities  of  the  people. 

As  a  rule,  each  tribe  is  independent 
of  the  others.  In  the  larger  islands, 
however,  manv  tribes  are  joined  together 


archy,  which  is,  however,  maintained 
with  as  much  state  and  dignity  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  islanders  will  allow. 

It  were  hard  to  generalize  upon  the 
industries  and  arts  of  the  Polynesian 
peoples.  Perhaps  the  fundamental  in- 
dustry of  the  Sawaioris  is  the  manufac- 
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ture  of  cloths  and  other  fabrics  from  the 
fiber  of  phints  and  the  under  bark  of 
trees.  Out  of  these  •  substances  a  great 
variety  of  articles  is  produced.  Almost 
every  village  has  its  manufactory  of  mats 
and  baskets.  The  cloth 
which  is  used  for  clothing 
is  generally  produced  from 
the  inner  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry. 


Arts  and  manu 
factures  of  the 
Sawaioris. 


arts  as  are  practiced  in  the  islands.  Even 
architecture  comes  afterwards ;  for  it  is 
less  important  to  build  a  house  than  it  is 
to  construct  an  excellent  canoe,  or  pro- 
duce a  strong  and  dura 
ble  fish  net 
the  people  know  how  to  ^^^' 
build  both  houses  and  boats.  It  appears 
that  shipbuilding  was  once  understood 


Fishing  vocation 
Nevertheless,    and  housebnild- 


I'OLYNESIAN  FISHHOOKS  (NEW  ZEALAND). 


The  Western  traveler  is  surprised  at  the 
facility  with  which  .such  fiber  is  gathered 
and  prepared,  and  at  the  beauty  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  manufacture  therefrom. 
Out  of  similar  materials  ropes  and 
cordage  of  many  kinds  are  made.  The 
manufacture  of  nets  for  fishing  is  one  of 
the  principal  industries,  and  few  peoples 
have  surpassed  the  Sawaioris  in  the  abil- 
ity to  produce  excellent  netting.  Their 
fishhooks  are  of  many  kinds,  most  inter- 
esting to  the  traveler.  These  industrial 
forms  seem  to  forenm  such  other  simple 


and  practiced  in  a  larger  sense  than  at 
the  present  time. 

The  islanders  have  skill  also  in  many 
kinds  of  small  arts.  They  carve  both 
wood     and     metal.       The  _  .     , 

Progress  m  the 

material  most  used  for  dec-  smau  arts;  easi- 

T        ,  .    ,  .  ness  of  li.ving. 

orative  and  artistic  purposes 
is  mother-of-pearl.  This  substance  is 
employed  for  beautifying  almost  every 
home.  The  under  side  of  the  roof  is  or- 
namented with  the  bright  laminations  of 
shells.  Out  of  the  same  material  are 
made  fishhooks,  thouo-h  metal  has  now 
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been  substituted.  The  cocoanut  fur- 
nishes, in  its  shell,  another  substance 
much  employed  in  small  manufacture. 
Out  of  this  are  made  most  of  the  drink- 
ing cups  and  other  small  vessels  of  the 
house.  Gourds  are  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  Stone  implements  are  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  nearly  all  articles 
made  from  solid  substances;  but  com- 
merce now  brings  in  metallic 
implements.  Wood  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture 
of  many  domestic  articles, 
such  as  bowls,  stools,  gongs, 
drums,  and  the  like.  The 
Sawaioris  also  know  how  to 
harden  the  bamboo  until  it 
can  be  used  for  edged  tools, 
such  as  knives. 

On  the  whole,  the  wants 
of  life  are  abundantly,  though 
simply,  supplied.  The  con- 
ditions under  which  the 
islanders  live  are  easy,  and 
their  existence  appears  to  be 
one  of  comparative  happi- 
ness. The  islanders  are  fond 
of  sports.  They  have  dances 
and  festivals  at  which  rude 
music  is  rendered  with  flutes 
and  drums  and  trumpets  of 
seashell. 

There  are  many  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  ances- 
tors of  the  present  Sawaioris 
were  a  people  of  greater 
culture  and  larger  adventure  than  the 
present  race.  All  the  legends  of  the 
islanders  point  in  this  direction.  It  is 
known  that  the  earlier  people  were  first- 
superiorcondi-  rate  uavigators,  and  that 
tionofsawai-       ^^        went   in    good  ships 

oris  in  former  -'  o  ■■• 

times.  from    island    to   island   at 

great  distances.  Shipbuilding  has  now 
fallen  away,  and  it  seems  that  the  people 
have  in  many  other  particulars  lost  some- 


thing of  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  an- 
cestral race.  Nor  should  we  be  surprised 
at  such  a  result ;  for  the  reactions  of  a 
powerful  and  complex  public  life,  with 
the  attendant  circumstances  of  com- 
merce and  internationality,  are  largely 
wanting  to  these  isolated  peoples  of  the 
Pacific  islands. 

The  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Sawaioris  is 


PAGAN   TEMri.liS   (SAMOA). 

sufficiently  indicated  in  their  disposition 
to  worship  and  deify  their  ^^^^^^^^^^^,^,^ 

ancestors.    It  is  also  evident    attest  an  Asiatic 

that  they  regard  the  forces  °"^'''' 
and  phenomena  of  the  natural  world  as 
the  suitable  objects  of  adoration.  Such 
forces  and  phenomena  are  converted  into 
persons,  and  are  given  human  qualities 
and  passions.  Whether  they  had  origi- 
nally one  great  spirit,  who  was  over  and 
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above  all  the  rest,  does  not  sufficiently 
appear.  There  are  evidences  that  such 
belief  did  exist,  particularly  in  such 
islands  as  those  of  the  Tahitians,  who 
have  a  legend  of  a  chief  god  who 
came  originally  out  of  the  darkness  and 
created  the  world. 

It  appears  that  religious  beliefs  are,  to 
a  great  extent,  common  throughout  these 
Community  of  islauds.  Each  has  its  own 
thrfS'out  particular    gods,    but    the 

Polynesia.  greater     spirits     are    wor- 

shiped by  many  clans  in  many  different 
islands.  There  is  a  disposition  among 
the  people  to  localize  their  gods,  so  that 
each  village,  each  clan,  and  even  each 
individual  shall  have  a  spirit  to  be  wor- 
shiped. It  is  one  of  the  usages  of  the 
race  that  a  certain  god  shall  be  prayed 
to  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  a  child, 
and  henceforth  that  deity  becomes  the 
god  of  the  child  through  life.  Idols  are 
universal.  vSometimes  they  are  made- in 
semblance  of  the  human  form.  Some- 
times the  effigy  is  a  fetich  merely.  The 
custom  of  the  race  is  to  recognize  a  fam- 
ily priesthood.  In  some  of  the  islands, 
as  the  Society  cluster,  there  is  a  profes- 
sional priesthood;  but  in  other  places 
the  father  of  the  family  performs  reli- 
gious offices  for  his  own  house. 

Travelers  and  ethnographers  have  left 
many  descriptions  of  the  ethnic  charac- 
Ethnic  features;  tcr  of  the  Polynesians.  To 
this  subject  the  younger 
Humboldt  gave  not  a  little 
attention.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  | 
the  Tahitians  may  be  taken  as  the  type 
for  the  Polynesian  Mongoloid  races.  The 
descriptions  given  of  this  people  are  al- 
most uniformly  complimentary  as  to 
beauty  of  person  and  feature.  The  men 
are  tall  and  strong  and  handsome.  The 
limbs  are  perfectly  developed  and  sug- 
gest robustness.  It  is  probable  that  a 
test  of  strength  would  show  these  island- 


approximation 
to  European 
tsrpes. 


ers  to  be  inferior  to  the  men  of  Europe 
and  America — this  on  account  of  climate 
and  the  lack  of  muscular  development 
by  powerful  exercise.  But  the  beauty 
of  person  can  not  be  doubted.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  face  is  that  of  openness, 
frankness,  gentleness  of  disposition. 
Nor  is  the  departure  from  the  European 
models  of  beauty  very  great,  except  in 
the  spreading  out  of  the  nostrils  and  the 
protuberance  of  the  lips. 

vScientists  such  as  Blumenbach  have 
given  attention  to  the  form  and  special 
features    of    the    Tahitian 

Anatomy  of  the 
skull.      It  has  been  found  to    Sawaiori  face 

be  fairly  comparable  with  ^^  ^^  ' 
the  European,  though  somewhat  nar- 
rower, and  peculiarly  prominent  at  the 
top.  It  is  marked  also  by  a  ridge  extend- 
ing from  the  middle  of  the  forehead  over 
the  vertex.  The  face  is  rather  larger 
than  would  be  indicated  in  symmetrical 
development,  and  the  upper  jaw  is  large 
and  strong.  In  some  instances,  as  in  the 
Marquesas  islanders,  heads  and  faces 
have  been  found  very  beautiful  and  sym- 
metrical. The  bodies  also  of  this  race 
are  as  fine  as  those  of  Indo-Europeans, 
and  it  might  put  science  and  taste  at  fault 
to  determine  between  the  one  race  and 
the  other. 

We  are  here  speaking,  in  general,  of 
the  Polynesians  as  they  are  distributed 
from  Hawaii  to  New  Zea-  social  character- 
land,  and  from  the  Ellice  i^tics  and  rank 

'  -Of ■women;  m- 

and  Tonga  groups  to  the  fanticide. 
Low  archipelago.  Still  pursuing  the  race 
characteristics  rather  than  specifying 
peculiarities,  we  find  that  socially  the 
Sawaioris  are  above  the  Tarapons,  and 
much  above  the  Papuans.  This  is  seen 
particularly  in  the  rank  of  women. 
Hardly  any  barbarians  or  half-barbarians 
hold  their  women  in  better  estate.  AVe 
have  already  remarked  upon  the  fact 
that  in  many  of  the  islands  women  are 
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queens  and  princesses.  Sometimes  the 
woman  becomes  chief  and  goes  to  war. 
In  all  such  relations  she  is  held  in  the 
same    honor   as    the    man.      Nor   has  it 


WIFE    OF    SAWAIORI    CHIEFTAIN    (SAMDA). 

been    observed    that    her   abilities    are 
inferior  to  his. 

This  elevation  of  the  female  sex 
extends  downward  through  all  ranks 
of  society.  There  is  the  common  dis- 
position of  the  barbaric  races  to  put  the 
work  of  the  household  upon  the  women, 
and  in  some  groups  of  islands  they  are 
little  better  than  slaves.  It  must  be  that 
the  womanly  instincts  were  aforetime 
greatly  violated  by  the  practice  of  child- 
killing,  and,  doubtless,  a  certain  dullness 
of  the  wifely  and  motherly  feelings  has 
become  hereditary  among  the  people. 
*  The  religious  theory  and  practice  of 
the  Polynesians  generally  included  the 
„  sacrifice  of  human  beings. 

Human  sacri-  ° 

fice;  theory  of      As  a  rule,    such  offerings 

the  taboo.  ,  , 

were     not     made      except 
under  emergenc}'.     Then  the  priest  was 


wont  to  call  upon  the  tribe  for  some  of 
its  members  as  a  gift  to  the  gods.  Per- 
haps the  Western  peoples  have  over- 
estimated the  extent  to  which  religious 
homicide  was  practiced  aforetime  in 
Polynesia.  The  custom  has  now  been 
abandoned  under  the  pressure  of  foreign 
influence.  Another  feature  was  the 
tapu,  or  taboo,  by  which  things  became 
"  sacred,"  set  apart,  consecrated.  The 
taboo  might  apply  to  persons  or  things. 
That  which  touched  a  god  or  a  priest 
exercising  his  office  became  sacred  and 
must  be  set  aside ;  or,  again,  that  which 
was  once  dedicated  to  the  deities  re- 
mained forever  afterwards  under  taboo. 
There  were,  however,  priestly  formulae 
by  which  the  taboo  could  be  removed. 
There  was  something  Jewish  in  the 
usage,  for  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Polynesians  to  dedicate  their  first  fruits 
and  firstborn,  as  well  as  the  first  sam- 
ples of  their  manufacture,  to  the  jealous 
deities  of  the  race. 

Once  again  we  may  remark  upon 
cannibalism  as  a  practice  of  the  Poly- 
nesians.     They    were    not 

.  Practice  and 

all    cannibals,    but    many,  philosophy  of 

Ti  .  J.1      .     ii         cannibalism. 

It  seems  strange  that  the 
primitive  races  inhabiting  approximate 
islands  should  have  differed  so  greatly 
as  it  respects  the  eating  of  human  bodies. 
It  was  so  in  the  AVest  Indies  when 
Coluinbus  came.  The  San  Salvadorians, 
the  Cubans,  and  the  Jamaicans  were  not 
man-eaters,  but  from  Porto  Rico  south- 
ward the  usage  prevailed  to  a  horrible 
degree.  Like  differences  have  existed 
among  Polynesians.  In  some  of  the 
islands  the  practice  of  cannibalism  was 
common ;   in  others  it  was  unknown. 

We  need  not  here  dwell  on  the  can- 
nibal rites  as  they  existed  until  lately  in 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  custom 
appears  not  to  have  originated  in  neces- 
sity,  but  rather  in  war.     Many  savage 
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peoples  have  shown  disposition  to  devour 
the  fallen  foe  or,  at  least,  to  drink  his 
blood.  Doubtless  a  profound  supersti- 
tion lies  at  the  root  of  such  habits.  The 
belief  is  prevalent  among-  savages,   and 


life  has  departed,  still  contains  his 
courage  and  prowess.  Therefore  the 
savage  falls  upon  the  slain  enemy  and 
eats  his  vitals.  Better  still,  when  cap- 
tives are    taken  to  slay  and  eat  them ! 


HUMAN  SACRIFICES  AND  CANNIBAL  RITES  (TAHITI). 


is  not  absent  from  the  minds  of  peo- 
ples of  higher  grade,  that  the  spirit  of 
the  dead  man  remains,  in  part  at  least, 
in  his  organs.  When  the  brave  has 
fallen  his  heart,  though  it  ceases  to 
beat,    is  still  brave ;   his  blood,  though 


Thus  the  usage  begins  until  the  habit 
of  man-eating  is  established.  If  the  tes- 
timony of  savages  may  be  accepted,  the 
taste  of  human  flesh  and  blood  is  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  food ;  at  length  the 
barbarians  slav  and  devour  their  fellows. 


CHAPTER    CLXVIII.— HaWAIIANS    AND    SAMOANS. 


E  have  thus  presented 
with  sufficient  ampli- 
tude the  general  char- 
acter of  the  Polyne- 
sians. It  is  proper,  in 
the  next  place,  to  note 
with  some  particular- 
ity certain  of  the  more  important  of  the 
insular   races  included  within  the  wide 


limits    of    Polynesia,       These  specifica- 
tions need  not  be  followed 

Ethnic  identi- 

mto    details,  from  the  fact  tiesofthePoiy- 

r,i  •       -1       •■  !•       11, 1        nesian  races. 

or  the  similarity  of  all  the 
island  peoples  under  consideration. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  Hawaiian  islands 
reach  as  far  north  as  the  Tropic  of  Can- 
cer, while  New  Zealand  drops  down  to 
the    fiftieth    degree    of    south    latitude,. 
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making  an  extreme  distance  from  north 
to  south  of  seventy-three  degrees;  and 
yet  such  is  the  uniformity  of  race  devel- 
opment  through  this  vjist    expanse    of 


ocean  and  widely  separated  islands  that     the    area   of   all   the  rest.     This  is  the 


If  we  begin  at  the  extreme  north  of 
Polynesia,  we  find  first  of  all  the  Ha- 
waiian group.  This  consists  of  eight 
islands,  of  which  Hawaii  has  about  twice 


MONUMK.NT  TO  CAPTAIN  COOK. 


the  men  of  Hawaii  are  generally  able  to 
tmderstand  the  speech  of  the  New  Zea- 
landers!  None  the  less,  slight  ethnic 
differences  have  been  developed  among 
the  various  peoples,  and  these  may  be 
profitably  noted. 


most  important  group  of  the  North  Pa- 
cific, and  has  been  so  recognized  since  the 
islands  were  first  visited  by  character  of  the 
the  Spaniards  and  English  ,^™^^p^r.^' 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  ^ion. 
Captain   Cook  was  the  first  of  English- 
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men  to  come  into  Hawaii,  then  known 
—and  long  afterwards—as  the  Sandwich 

islands. 

The  people  of  this  group  were  at  that 
time  found  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. Hawaii  was  thickly  populated. 
The  estimates  made  by  Cook  indicated 
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new  form  of  religion,  and  this  exercised 
in  some  particulars  a  salutary  influence. 
Cannibalism    and     human  christian  con- 
sacrifice  ,  both  of  which  were  |andwicii?s- 
practiced    in   the    islands,  lands, 
o-ave  way  before  the  insistance  and  ex- 
hortations of  the    missionaries.     Other 


VAI.LEV  OF  WAIPO,  HAWAII. 


about  four  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. The  people  were  peaceable  in 
their  disposition.  They  were  well  ad- 
vanced in  manners  and  customs.  A 
warlike  spirit  prevailed,  though  this  was 
accompanied  with  great  friendliness  to 
foreigners.  The  contact  with  Euro- 
peans, however,  proved  to  be  what  is 
virtually  the  death  of  the  race. 

The  opening  of  intercourse  brought  a 


barbarous  superstitions  likewise  passed, 
and  a  new  order  of  morality  was  intro- 
duced. For  a  while  it  might  well  ap- 
pear that  the  race  was  to  be  regenerated 
by  its  conversion. 

The  transformation  of  which  we  here 

speak  began  in  the  second  decade  of  our 

century.     Religious  homicide  and  taboo 

were     abolished.        The       missionaries 

1  thrived,  and   the   people   were    brought 
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over  in  throngs  to  the  Christian  prac-  ' 
tice  and  doctrine.  This  had  been  \vell 
if  the  conversion  had  not  brought  with 
it  the  concomitants  of  vice  and  disease. 
Perhaps  every  race  has  its  own  vices, 
but  the  foreign  vice  is  unto  death. 

It  was  not  long  until  the  islanders  bc- 
o-an    to  suffer.     Decline    set   in.     AVith 

to 

moral  improvement  came  also  the  mala- 
importatiouof  ^ies  which  the  aggressive 
vices  and  dis.       ^-aces  have  alwavs  carried 

ease ;  decline  of  •' 

the  race.  with  them  among  the  bar- 

barians. 


The    population    rapidly  fell 


to  the  simple  pleasures  and  activities  of 
which  they  are  capable  under  the  laws 
of  their  own  nature,  rather  than  that 
they  should  be  corrupted,  defiled,  and 
destroyed  by  the  insidious  poisons  of 
civilization. 

Of  the  Hawaiians  much  may  be  said 
in  praise.  They  have  been  regarded, 
physically,  as  the  best  race  Hawaiians  be- 

/.'.  1         -r,       ■  r-  „j-:„^      come  civilized ; 

of  the  Pacific— excepting,  passion  for  bath- 
perhaps,      the     Tahitians.  i'^s- 
Though  the  climate  is  warm  and  equa- 
ble,   the  people  have  greater  muscular 


HAWAIIANS  EATIXG  POI-TYPES  AMn  MANNERS. 

off.  In  the  fourth  decade  the  number 
had  declined  to  about  a  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand,  and  at  the  present  time 
there  are  fewer  than  fifty  thousand 
native  Hawaiians  in  their  own  islands ! 

Comment  upon  this  condition  is  not 
needed.  Until  the  Christian  states  can 
control  their  own  emissaries  and  keep 
back  the  importation  of  vice  and  crime, 
the  cargoes  of  alcohol  and  opium,  and 
the  dreadful  infection  of  criminal  dis- 
eases, it  were  far  better  that  the  inno- 
cent, though  barbarous,  outlying  races 
of  mankind  should  be  left  to  themselves, 

M.— Vol.  4—26 


strength,  activity,  and  energy  than 
might  be  expected  of  a  race  occupying 
such  a  situation.  Their  intellectual  fac- 
ulties are  sufficiently  acute.  They 
learn  readily,  and  apply  themselves  in- 
dustriously to  mental  as  well  as  physical 
tasks.  They  have  adapted  themselves 
to  civilized  conditions,  have  abandoned 
their  idolatries,  given  up  their  supersti- 
tions, and  yielded  in  large  measure  to  the 
dominion  of  reason.  For  the  rest,  much 
of  the  simple  life  of  former  times  has 
been  preserved.  The  sports  which  were 
popular  in  the  barbarian  state  arc  still 
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delighted  in.  No  other  people  appear 
to  take  greater  pleasure  in  riding  horse- 
back and  swimming  in  the  water.  The 
surf  about  the  islands  bears  nearly  al- 
ways a  great  number  of  swimmers,  the 
most  skillful  in  the  world,  who  remain 
for  hours  together  diving  and  tumbling 
and  rejoicing  like  porpoises  in  the  free- 
dom of  the  sea. 

One  of  the  particulars  in  which  the  1 


take  pains,  moreover,  to  have  their 
clothing  tasteful  and  appropriate.  The 
women  are  fond  of  dress  decorations. 
Rarely  have  any  people  shown  a  greater 
delight  in  wearing  flowers. 

The  means  of  support  are  derived 
mostly  from  the  soil.  The  people  culti- 
vate the  ground  assiduously,  raising 
great  quantities  of  yams,  sweet  potatoes, 
bananas,    cocoanuts,   and    the    like,  and 


MAUNA  LOA. 


habits  of  the  people  have  been  greatly 
,„      changed   and  improved  is 

Adoption  of  Eu-  *^  ^ 

ropeancos-  the    matter     of     clothing. 

When  the  islands  were  dis- 
covered the  people  wore  only  a  strip  of 
cloth  around  the  loins  and  between  the 
lower  limbs  for  men,  and  a  short  petti- 
coat reaching  from  waist  to  knees  for 
women.  In  the  interior  parts  of  the 
islands  something  of  this  natural  habit 
remains;  but  for  the  rest,  the  people 
have  adoj^ted  European  costume.     They 


from  these  abundant  roots  and  fruits 
they  take  the  larger  part  of  their  sub- 
sistence.   But  they  are  also  „         _    , 

•'  Means  of  sub- 

great   eaters    offish.       The    slstence ;  intoxi- 

fishermen  are  always  ply- 
ing their  trade,  and  the  inhabitants  cure 
and  preserve  what  is  left  over  from  the 
present  supply.  Of  intoxication,  there 
was  not  much  before  the  coming  of  Eu- 
ropeans. The  native  intoxicant  was  a 
liquor  called  kaiva,  which,  though  dis- 
gusting, is  still  used  to  a  limited  extent. 
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factures  and 
commercial  en- 
^rprise. 


The  other  arts  of  the  people  are  of  the 
kind  common  throughout  Polynesia. 
Building;  maim-  Architecture  is  humble. 
The  houses  of  the  natives 
are  common  huts  built  of 
logs  and  thatched  with  grass.  In  the  cities 
brick  and  adobe  building  is  prevalent, 
at  least  for  the  better  class  of  houses. 
Honolulu  presents  the  building  abilities 
of  the  race  at  its  best.     Manufacture  is 


merchant  .ships  and  the  development  of 
commerce. 

The  Hawaiian  islands  arc  of  volcanic 
origin.  The  striking  feature,  indeed,  is 
the  volcanoes.  Of  these  nearly  every 
island  has  a  supply.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  Mauna  Loa.  volcanic  charac- 
In  the  south  central  part  of  g^ds -Horse  of 
Hawaii  is  found  Kilauea,  Burnings, 
which  is  said  to  have  the  largest  active 


HOUSE  OF  EVERLASTING  BURNINGS. 


in  its  infancy.  Considerable  weaving  is 
done,  and  the  fabrics  used  for  clothing 
are  mostly  of  native  production.  The 
islanders  have  the  common  skill  of  Poly- 
nesians in  the  carving  of  woods.  Many 
of  the  small  arts  are  successfully  prac- 
ticed. The  commercial  development  has 
been  rapid.  The  position  of  the  islands, 
somewhat  more  than  two  thousand  miles 
from  San  Francisco,  has  given  them  a 
maritime  importance,  and  favorable 
treaties  have  stimulated  the  building  of 


crater  in  the  world.  Even  under  the  sea 
the  volcanic  fires  are  still  raging,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  fiery  lake  of  Heleman- 
man,  called  the  House  of  Everlasting 
Burnings.  It  is  evident  that  in  former 
times  many  volcanic  peaks  were  still 
smoking  and  spouting  lava  at  intervals ; 
but  most  of  these  have  subsided  into  ex- 
tinct craters,  while  only  a  few  remain  in 
a  state  of  activity. 

The  government  of  the  Hawaiian  is- 
lands is  a  limited  monarchv.     The  king 
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is  hereditary.  There  is  a  legislature, 
composed  of  senators,  or  nobles,  and 
Governmental  elective  representatives ; 
system;  the         -j^^^.   ^^^  ^^^.^  elasses  sit  in 

court  and  aris- 
tocracy, the  same  hall  and  deliber- 
ate together.  The  government  is  as 
highly  organic  as  almost  any  in  Eu- 
rope. The  king  has  his  ministry  and  his 
privy  council.  There  are  departments 
and  bureaus  sufficient  in  number,  if  not 
in  importance,  to  answer  the  demands  of 
anv  administration.     Not  only   so,  but 


Hawaii.  It  appears  that  the  administra- 
tion is  just  and  efficient.  The  Hawaiian 
government  is  recognized  in  Europe  and 
America.  Its  representatives  are  seen 
in  many  of  the  most  important  cities  in 
the  world.  It  could  hardly  be  said  that 
the  kingdom  is  wanting  in  dignity, 
though  the  royal  army  consists  of  only 
seventy  men ! 

We  may  now  pass  rapidly  through  the 
remaining  groups  of  Polynesia.  The 
features,  ethnic,  social,   and  political,  of 
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Hawaiian  society  has  fallen  into  the 
forms  and  classes  which  we  find  in  Eng- 
land and  other  countries  where  the 
foundations  of  political  society  consist  of 
royalty  and  aristocracy. 

The  Hawaiian  court  has  introduced 
nearly  all  the  titles  and  manners  of  the 
European  courts.  Orders  of  knighthood 
have  been  established,  and  titles  of  nobil- 
ity arranged  and  graded  with  as  much 
nicety  as  if  they  signified  something! 
The  government  is  established  at  Hono- 
lulu, in  the  island  of  Oahu,  which, 
though  somewhat  central,  is  not  com- 
parable in  area    and    importance  with 


the  varying  races  differ  so  little  from  the 
common  type  that  a  single  description 
may  very  well  answer  for 

The  Marquesas 

all.  We  may  next  notice  and  their  pro- 
the  Marquesas  islands,  situ- 
ated at  the  crossing  of  the  tenth  parallel 
of  north  latitude  with  the  140th  meridian 
W.  from  Greenwich.  The  archipelago 
consists  of  twelve  islands,  but  the  whole 
area  is  less  than  five  hundred  square 
miles.  •The  climate  could  but  be  hot 
and  humid  throughout  the  year.  The 
temperature  rarely  sinks  below  75°  F. 
The  products  of  the  island  are  w^holly 
tropical.     The  fruits  are  bananas,  cocoa- 
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nuts,  and  bread  fruit.  The  earth  prod- 
ucts are  yams,  plantains,  sugar  cane, 
and  bamboo.  Animals  are  few  and 
feeble.     The  largest  are  the  dog  and  the 


with  the  resources  of  the  fish  net  and  the 
poultry  yard.  The  conditions  of  life  are 
so  easy  as  to  require  but  small  effort  on 
the  part  of  any.     It  is  a  matter  of  sur- 


MARQUESAN  WARRIOR,  WITH  OLD  MAN  AND  WoMAN-l  \  Phb 


hog.  The  birds  are  more  plentiful,  but 
are  not  to  be  compared  in  variety  with 
those  of  Indonesia. 

The  manner  of  life  is  necessarily  that 
of  vegetarian  islanders.  The  native  re- 
sources of   the  earth  are  supplemented 


prise,  indeed,  that  the  peoples  of  Poly- 
nesia are  physically  so  well  developed 
and     vigorous;      for     the  ^^^^^^^^^^. 
necessity  of  strenuous  ex-  sistenceand 

•^  .,       manner  of  liie. 

ertion  is  taken  away,     in 

the  Marquesas  there  is  little  need  even 
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of  building.  The  bamboo  hut  may  well 
suffice  in  all  seasons  to  protect  the  na- 
tives from  the  elements. 

One   of  the   features  of   the  political 
history  of  our  age  is  the  competition  of 


roOLS    AND    ORNAMENTS   OF   THE    MARQUESANS. 

the  European  naticjns  for  ascendency,  or 
Competition  of  at  Icast  for  predominating 
ST/chri'str.''"  infl^icnce,  in  the  Pacific 
anity.  islands.     Holland,  France, 

and  ICngland  have  followed  Spain  and 
Portugal  in  the  contention  for  the 
possession  of  these  far  insular  points  in 
the  greatest  of  the  oceans.  In  the  case 
of  the  Marquesas,  France  has  been  most 


successful  in  establishing  her  claims. 
In  the  fifth  and  sixth  decades  an  effort 
was  made  to  establish  French  colonies 
in  the  islands.  That  movement, however, 
has  been  given  over ; 
but  meanwhile  for- 
eigners of  many 
nationalities  have 
touched  here  and 
there,  and  mission- 
aries have  succeed- 
ed in  converting  the 
people  to  Christian- 
ity. This  has  been 
followed  with  the 
same  result  which 
we  have  noted  and 
deplored  in  Hawaii. 
While  the  Christian 
propaganda  has  ex- 
tended the  doctrines 
and  practices  of  the 
new  morality,  other 
European  adventur- 
ers have  imported 
vice  and  disease. 
At  the  present  time 
there  remain  hardly 
six  thousand  natives 
of  a  population 
which  was  formerly 
many  times  as  great. 
The  decline  is  to  be 
traced  almost  wholly 
to  the  vices  and  in- 
fections introduced 
among  the  unhappy 
islanders  by  European  adventurers  and 
fugitive  criminals. 

Of    the    inhabitants    of   the    Phoenix 
islands   and   the  EUice  group  we  have 
already     spoken.        These  peoples  of  the 
differ  but  little    from    the  SrSf'''' 
other  Polynesians    already  groups, 
described.       They   have    the    same   fine 
physical  development,  the  same  amiable 
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traits  and  peaceable  dispositions  which 
we  have  noted  and  admired  in  different 
parts  of  our  progress  through  Oceanica. 
The  manner  of  life  is  necessarily  limited 
to  the  same  simple  round  of  desires  and 
resources.  The  Coral  islands  have  but 
small  vegetable  and  animal  products; 
but  these  are  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
feeble  and  segregated  communities  which 


a  little  over  thirteen  hundred  square 
miles.  The  greatest  island  is  Sawaii, 
though  the  capital,  Apia,  is  situated  in 
Upolu,  the  second  in  size.  In  recent 
times  the  government  has  been  under 
the  joint  protectorate  of  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  and  Germany.  The 
student  of  current  history  will  recall  the 
complication  which   in    1889  threatened 


\ll  W   IN  ^A.Mi  iA-HUL>K  oF    IHli  KI.Mi 


have  established  themselves  on  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  land. 

Until  recently  the  islands  now  known 
as  the  vSamoan  group  were  called  the 
^,  ,  ,  Navigator's  islands.      The 

Place  and  char-  ■" 

acteroftheSa-     clustcr  is    situated    in   the 

moan  islands.  ,  r     t^    -i  .         , 

center  of  Polynesia,  hav- 
ing its  place  between  the  169th  and  the 
173d  meridian  W.  from  Greenwich,  and 
between  the  parallels  of  13°  30'  and  14° 
20'  S.  The  cluster  includes  thirteen 
islands,  but  only  three  have  any  impor- 
tance.   These  have  an  aggregate  area  of 


and    the 


to  bring  the   German   empire 
United  States  into  hostilities. 

At  the  present  time  the  population  of 
the    Samoan    group    amounts   to   about 
thirty  thousand  souls.      Here,  also,   we 
note    the  decline  in    num-  Decline  of  the 
bers  of  native   inhabitants  physlque'cftL 
since  the  arrival  of  Euro-  race, 
pcans — and  for  the  same  causes.     About 
the   middle   of  the  century  a  census  of 
the  islands  showed  a  population  of  more 
than  fifty-six  thousand,  but  the  number 
has  fallen  off,  parth  by  destructive  petty 
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warfare  among'  the  islanders,  and  partly 
by  the  ravages  of  European  diseases. 

The  Samoans  have  the  same  fine 
physical  development  and  essential!}'  the 
same  features  which  we  have  described 
in  the  general  sketch  of  the  vSawaiori 
races.  Everywhere  throughout  Poly- 
nesia men  are  seen,  who  in  stature  and 
form,  in  bearing-  and  in  symmetry,  are 
equal  to  the  average  of  Europeans  and 
Americans.  The  color  is  almost  uni- 
formly   that    copper-bronze    hue    which 


out  in  the  island,  and  foreign  laborers 
have  been  brought  in  to  prosecute  in- 
dustries for  which  the  native  have  shown 
no  aptitude.  That  aspect  of  the  native 
life  which  presents  it  most  favorably  is 
the  skill  of  the  Samoans  in  the  building 
and  management  of  boats  and  in  fishing. 
It  was  this  circumstance  which  led  the 
French  mariner,  Bougainville,  to  give  the 
name  of  Navigator's  islands  to  the  group 
under  consideration. 

Of  the  Tahitians,  or  Society  islanders. 


A.NKJANS   FISHING. 


distinguishes,  by  its  brightness  of  finish, 
the  races  of  Oceanica  from  the  peoples 
of  the  continent.  The  latter  are  less 
bright  colored,  the  skin  lacking  the 
gloss  of  the  peoples  of  the  sea. 

It    is     claimed,     however,     that    the 

Samoans  are   not   equal    in    bodily  and 

mental    energies   to    some 

±1  ailing  of  spirit  t~w    -i 

under  foreign  in-    of     the     Otlicr    PolynCSiaUS. 

Their  acceptance  of  Chris- 
tianity and  their  abandonment  of  pagan- 
ism have  been  marked  with  less  enthu- 
siasm and  zeal  than  was  shown  by  the 
Hawaiians.  Meanwhile  foreigners  have, 
by  their  presence,  somewhat  cowed  the 
native  spirit.      Foreign  estates  are  laid 


we  have  already  said  something  in  the 
general    sketch  of  the  Sa-  isolation  of 
waioris.     The  name  Tahiti  J^t^^^A.^ru" 
^or     Otaheite,     as     Cook  ward, 
wrote  it — belongs  primarily  to  a  single 
island,  but  it  has  been  extended  in  our 
times  to  the  whole  archipelago  formerly 
known    as   the    Society   islands.       It    i.s 
worth   our  while   to  mark  the   central, 
and  therefore  isolated,  situation  of  this 
cluster.      Hawaii    is   two   thousand   six 
hundred  miles  distant.     The  sea  line  to 
Sydney,  Australia,  measures  three  thou-, 
sand  four  hundred  miles,   and  the  dis- 
tance from  San  Francisco  is  nearly  the 
same.       To    Auckland    is    a    stretch    of 
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Products  and 
climatic  phe- 
nomena of  the 
islands. 


nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles, 
while  the  distance  to  Panama  is  four 
thousand  six  hundred  miles. 

The  cluster  under  consideration  is 
made  up  of  eleven  islands,  all  small, 
having  an  aggregate  area 
of  about  six  hundred  and 
fifty  square  miles.  The 
area  of  Tahiti  is  greatly  in  excess  of 
that  of  all  the  rest  together.  The 
vegetation  is  richer  than  that  of  the 
islands  to  the  north ;  but  the  fauna  is 
marked  with  the  same  poverty  which  we 
have  noted  throughout  Polynesia,  The 
climate  is  warm  and  humid.  The 
winter  months  are  marked  with  excess- 
ive rains.  These  are  accompanied  with 
thunder  and  hurricanes.  The  products, 
both  vegetable  and  animal,  differ  but 
little  from  those  of  the  islands  already 
described. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  group  have  the 
common  Polynesian  character.  They 
Physical  superi-  resemble  most  the  people 
Sn°?s';x''and  ^f  the  Marquesas  islands, 
stature.  Jt    is     conceded     that     in 

physical  characteristics  no  people  in  the 
world  surpass  the  Tahitians.  All 
travelers  have  agreed  that  in  symmetry 
and  beauty  these  half-barbarians  out- 
rank any  of  the  existing  continental 
races.  Possibly  the  earlier  navigators, 
long  accustomed  to  the  rough  visages 
of  various  savage  races,  were  delighted 
and  astonished  at  the  symmetry,  beauty, 
and  grace  of  the  Tahitian  women. 
Equally  were  they  surprised  at  the  stal- 
wart and  muscular  forms  of  the  men. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  existing  race, 
unless  we  should  except  the  Patago- 
nians,  are  as  tall  as  the  men  of  Tahiti. 
They  average  as  much  as  six  feet.  The 
women,  however,  are  by  no  means 
Amazonian.  The  difference  in  stature 
between  them  and  the  men  is  strongly 
marked.     In  other   words,    the  natural 


qualities  of  sex,  developing  in  the  case  of 
women  into  beauty  and  grace,  and  in  the 
case  of  men  into  sinewy  strength  and 
powerful  action,  have  never  been  in  any 
people  more  perfectly  illustrated  than 
among  the  Tahitians. 

These  superior  qualities  of  manhood 
and  womanhood  are  still  further  devel- 
oped in  the  case  of  the  chiefs  and  nobles. 
In  such  the  complexion  has 

.  Striking  person- 

improved    to    a    light    olive    allty  of  the  chiefs 

color,  and  other  signs  of  ^^  P^ests. 
superiority  are  noticeable.  The  dignity 
of  the  person,  in  men  and  women  of 
rank,  is  heightened  by  picturesque  cos- 
tume, such  as  feather  cloaks  and  other 
attractive  ornaments.  It  was  a  point 
aforetime  with  the  priesthood  to  exag- 
gerate the  stature  by  wearing  circular 
hats  of  wicker  work,  some  of  which  were 
three  feet  in  height.  These,  together 
with  the  priestly  apparel  flung  over  the 
stalwart  person,  gave  to  the  priests  the 
appearance  of  giants. 

The  means  of  subsistence  throughout 
the  vSociety  group  are  similar  to  those 
which  we  have  described  in 

.         Means  of  sub- 
other     parts     of     Polynesia,    slstence;  easi- 

The  people  cultivate  yams,  ^^^^  °  ^^' 
sweet  potatoes,  and  bananas.  These 
products,  together  w4th  cocoanuts,  bread 
fruit,  and  the  like,  constitute  the  princi- 
pal articles  of  food.  Of  animal  food, 
fishes  and  turtles  furnish  the  chief  arti- 
cles. In  paganism  both  pigs  and  dogs 
were  eaten,  but  the  latter  have  been  ex- 
cluded by  the  influence  of  foreigners. 
The  climate  in  all  parts  of  these  coun- 
tries favors  an  easy,  out-of-door  life,  in 
which  great  exertion  and  struggle  are 
not  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  pleasurable  existence. 

We  have  not  in  the  preceding  sketch  of 
the  Polynesians  said  much  with  respect  to 
their  languages.  These  arc  all  dialects  of 
a  common  tongue,  and  the  dialects  have 
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not  departed  Avidely  the  one  from  the 
other.  The  islanders  ean  generally  pass 
Polynesian  Ian-  from  place  to  place,  and 
from  one  gToup  to  another, 
understanding'  the  natives 
But  little  effort  is  required 
with  a  knowledge  of  Ha- 
waiian  to  traverse  the  whole  of  Polynesia 
to  the  borders  of  Papua. 

The  language, if  we  regard  it  as  a  whole, 


guages  compar- 
able -with  Ionic 
Greek. 

as  they  go. 
for  anv  one 


The  government  of  the  Society  islands 
is  of  the  same  type  which  is  common 
throughout  Polvnesia ;  that 

Type  of  govern- 

is,  common  to  the  natives  ment ;  feuds  of 

.     n  1        1  i"         •  chieftains. 

uninfluenced  by  foreign 
conquest  or  domination.  Each  island 
tribe  has  its  chieftain,  and  aforetime  had 
its  priests.  The  chieftainship  was  he- 
reditary. In  the  larger  islands  the  office 
grew  to  be  monarchical.     In  such  cases 


TAHITIANS  WITH  CANOES— TYPES  AND  COSTUMES. 


has  entered  the  polysyllabic  stage  of  de- 
velopment. Its  peculiarity  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  consonantal  list  of  letters  to  a 
few  of  the  smoothest  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  vowel  sounds.  All  the  Polynesian 
speeches  have  thus  become  soft  to  a  de- 
gree. Perhaps  no  other  variety  of  hu- 
man language  has  ever  been  reduced  to 
greater  smoothness  and  melody.  Ha- 
waiian and  Tahitian  may  well  remind 
the  classical  student  of  that  Ionic  Greek 
which,  in  the  harmonious  flow  of  its 
many  vowels  and  islight  consonantal  ele- 
ments, was  justly  regarded  as  the  lin- 
guistic paragon  of  antiquity. 


the  king  had  his  head  men  upon  whom 
he  depended  for  support  in  war  and 
counsel  in  peace.  Though  the  Polyne- 
sians are  much  engaged  in  petty  war- 
fare, it  would  not  appear  that  the 
disposition  of  the  race  is  naturally  dis- 
posed to  hostilities.  Such  difficulties 
usually  arise  from  the  joint  possession 
of  a  given  island  by  two  or  more  tribes. 
Rival  chieftains  would  thus  contend,  and 
the  tribesmen  of  the  one  would  fret 
against  those  of  the  other.  The  early 
visitants  from  Europe  to  these  islands 
were  generally  impressed  with  the  mild- 
ness, justice,  and  peaceableness   of  the 
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native  rule.  Though  there  were  no  for- 
mal constitutions,  custom  and  precedent, 
and  we  may  suppose  the  common  prin- 


,/Mmi. 


YOUNG   TAHITIAN    WOMAN — TYPE. 

ciples  of  human  conduct,  combined  to 
secure  to  the  islanders  a  satisfactory  ad- 
ministration of  their  civil  affairs. 
We  have  to  note  in  the  case 
of  the  Tahitians  the  same  unfor- 
tunate condition  w^hich  has  been 
observed    in    many 

Decline  in  vigor  j-  t-»    i 

under  European    othcr  partS  of  Foly- 
influences.  .  ,^,•  j 

nesia ;  that  is,  a  de- 
cline of  the  national  vigor,  prow- 
ess, and  numbers  under  the  im- 
pact of  European  influences.  In 
this  part  of  the  islands,  however, 
less  harm  has  been  done  than  in 
Hawaii  and  the  Marquesas.  On 
the  coming  of  foreigners  the 
Tahitians  were  found  to  be  good 
mariners  and  clever  builders  of 
ships.  They  understood  at  least 
the  rudiments  of  navigation. 
Their  captains  took  their  bear- 
ings from  the  stars,  and  made 
their  way  to  great  distances 
through  the  open  and  placid  Pacific. 
Similar  skill  was  seen    in    the    shore 


life  of  the  people.  Agriculture  was 
prosecuted  with  a  good  measure  o'f  suc- 
cess.    Methods  of  cultiva- 

Division  of  the 

tion  were  understood,  m-  people  into 
cludino"  irrigation  and  the 
artificial  improvement  of  the  soil. 
There  were  three  great  classes  of  the 
people.  The  first  class  were  called  the 
Huiari,  and  such  were  regarded  as  of 
divine  origin.  This  class  included  the 
political  rulers  and  chieftains,  the  king 
and  the  priest,  the  military  captains  and 
common  head  men  of  the  tribes.  The 
proprietors  of  lands  and  common  arti- 
sans and  manufacturers  fell  into  the  sec- 
ond class,  along  with  the  medicine  men. 
Fishermen  and  slaves  constituted  the 
third  class.  The  lines  of  caste  distinction 
were  drawn  with  sufficient  rigor  to  pre- 
serve the  ranks  and  honors  of  society. 

We  need  not  here  elaborate  on  the 
life  and  character  of  the  Tahitians  be- 
yond a  -general  sketch  of  their  person- 
ality and  manners.     In  common  with  all 


YOUNG    TAHITIAN — TYPE. 


Polynesians,  they  are  a  careless  and  easy- 
going   race,    moved    by   good    will    and 
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generosity.     They  have  been  observed 

to  be  courteous,  especially  to  strangers. 

In   connection    with    these 

Character  and  ,  ■,      ,„^^  j 

manner  of  life  of  virtucs  they  are  chaiged 
the  Tahitians.  ^^.-^^^  cruclty ,  treachery,  and 
deceit.  Whether  these  latter  traits  are 
inherent  in  the  race,  whether  they  might 
have  been  observed  in  the  native  condi- 
tion before  the  coming  of  foreigners,  or 
whether,   on  the  other  hand,  the  Tahi- 


these  attributes  of  character,  while  the 
weak  adopt  them  and  cultivate  them  as  a 
means  unto  the  end  of  their  own  exist- 
ence and  preservation. 

Certainly  we  should  not  expect  treach- 
ery and  cruelty  to  be  combined  with  the 
light  heart,  gaiety,  and  jocoseness  of 
the  Tahitians.  They  are  fond  of  gay 
dress.  They  have  their  dances  in  cos- 
tume.    They  sing  their  native   ballads 


BAY  OF  MATAVIA  (TAHITI.)— Drawn  by  Tissaiid. 


tians  have  become  such  as  they  are  now 
described  through  their  evil  contact  with 
foreigners,  we  may  not  well  determine. 

It  is  well  known  that  deceit  and  treach- 
ery arc  the  natural  weapons  of  the  weak 
Treachery  an  at-  against  the  stroug.  They 
nissTgife^r'^"  ^^^  the  means  by  which  the 
^P^"*-  fox    defends   himself    and 

conceals  his  den  from  the  ravages  and 
brutality  of  the  wolf  and  the  bear.  The 
strong  races — they  who  conquer  and 
dominate — are    generally     innocent    of 


with  great  glee  andvSpirit.  They  betake 
themselves  to  games,  including  foot 
races,  canoe  races,  the  throwing  of 
quoits  and  spears,  boxing,  sham  battles, 
and  the  like,  with  great  enthusiasm. 
That  sport  in  \vhich  both  sexes  alike  in- 
dulge and  enjoy  together  is  swimming 
in  the  vsurf,  in  which  this  people,  like 
the  Ilawaiians,  surpass  belief  in  the  agil- 
ity of  their  water  feats. 

The  Society  islands  have  been  known 
to  Europeans  since  the  beginning  of  the 
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seventeenth     century.       Several     times 

they    were    discovered,    and    then    lost. 

The    name    was    given    to 

Historical  refer-  .  . 

ences  to  the  So-  tlicm  m  1 7//,  m  honoT  of 
ciety  IS  an  s.  ^_^^  Royal  Socicty  of  Great 
Britain.  About  the  beginning-  of  our 
century  the  work  of  the  missionaries  be- 
gan, and  was  successful;  but  the  Tahi- 
tians  have  not  shown  such  persistency 
and  steadiness  in  their  conversion  as 
have  the  inhabitants  of  Hawaii.  Before 
the  middle  of  our  century  the  French 
gained  an  ascendency  in  these  islands, 
which  they  continued  to  hold  until  the 
year  1880,  when  Tahiti  was  made  a 
French  dependency.  There  is  a  French 
governor  general,  who  has  his  residence 
in  the  island,  but  the  native  authorities 
are  preserved  as  much  as  practicable. 


As  we  have  said,  Tahiti  Proper,  that 
is,  the  Great  Tahiti,  much  exceeds  all 
the  other  islands  in  area. 

Great  Tahiti ; 

Its    dimensions    are    about  influence  of  for- 
twenty-three      by     twenty  ^'snexamp.a. 

miles  ;  area,  approximately  six  hundred 
square  miles.  The  population  is  a 
little  over  nine  thousand,  while  that 
of  all  the  other  islands  is  less  than 
two  thousand.  The  country  has  been 
considerably  improved  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  French,  but  the  national 
spirit  has  correspondingly  declined.  It 
is,  however,  one  of  the  features  of  the 
native  life  throughout  nearly  all  Polyne- 
sia that  the  leading  men  prefer  foreign 
institutions,  and  strive  to  conform  their 
petty  islands  and  their  subjects  to  the 
nations  of  Europe. 


Chapter  CLXIX.— Kijiaxs  and  New  Kealanders. 


E    may,     in    the     next 
place,  glance  briefly  at 
the    two    approximate 
groups   known    as  the 
Fiji    and    the    Tonga 
islands.     The    first  of 
these  lie  along  the  bor- 
der lines  of  Papuan  Polynesia,  and  the 
latter  a  little  further  to  the  east.     The 
two  groups  are    separated 

Physical  charac- 

ter  and  products  by  uo  great  distaucc,  and 
ijis.  Samoa  is  only  about  three 

hundred  miles  away.  We  are  here  clearly 
within  the  volcanic  ridge,  in  which  re- 
gion the  islands  depend  upon  subter- 
ranean upheaval,  rather  than  the  work 
of  the  coral  insect,  for  their  formation. 
The  group  under  consideration  numbers 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  of  which 
about  one  third  possesses  inhabitants. 
The    vegetation    and    the    animal    life 

throughout  these  islands  are  of  the  trop- 
M.— Vol.  4—27 


ical  and  oceanic  character,  though  the 
products  extend  to  coffee,  cotton,  corn, 
sugar,  and  tobacco.  Of  animals,  no  larger 
varieties  than  the  dog  and  the  hog  are 
found.  There  is  the  same  paucity  which 
we  have  noted  in  other  parts  of  Polynesia. 

The  greatest  of  the  Fiji  group  is  Viti 
Levu.  Its  length  is  eighty  and  its 
breadth  fifty-five  miles.  After  this  in 
importance  we  may  mention  Vanua 
Levu,  Taviuni,  Kandabu,  Fulanga, 
Kambara,  and  many  others  of  smaller 
dimensions.  Most  of  these  are  covered 
with  thickets  and  creepers,  out  of  which 
rise,  in  the  central  parts,  forests  of  con- 
siderable proportions.  In  these  islands 
the  banana,  the  bread  fruit,  and  the  co- 
coanut  flourish,  and  constitute  the  chief 
support  of  the  people. 

We  here  concern  ourselves  with  the 
people  rather  than  with  their  environ- 
ment.     The  name  Fiji  has  become  syn- 
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onymous  in  the  literature  and  tradition 
of  the  West  with  savagery  and  depraved 


by  Europeans  may  be  referred  to  imagi- 
nation and  prejudice,  and  another  part  to 


manners  and  customs.   There  doubtlessly  1  that  difference  in  national  custom  upon 


A  MOUNTAIN  WAY  IN  FIJI.-Drawn  by  Taylor,  from  a  photograph. 


exists  a  strong  contrast  between  the  Fijian 
Ethnic  traits;  ^^^-^^'-^^ter  and  that  of  the 
Bad  reputation     Hawaiiaus  and  other  more 

of  the  Fiji  race.       •  ,  /.    -r^   , 

improved  races  of  Polyne- 
sians. Perhaps  something  of  the  horror 
'oith  which  this  people  has  been  regarded 


which  the  races  of  men  are  so  strongly 
divided  from  each  other. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Fijians  have 
the  same  lightness  and  jocular  disposi- 
tion which  are  the  attributes  of  most 
Polynesians.      They  betake  themselveii 


MAN  AND  WOMAN  OF  FIJI— TYPES.— Drawn  by  E.  Ronjat,  from  a  photograpli. 
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with  the  same  spirit  to  sports  and  games  ; 
they  delight  in  the  water,  and  have  the 
Dispositions  of  same  enthusiasm  as  the 
the  people;  others   for  the    song,    the 

sports  and  ° 

feasts.  story,  and  the  dance.   They 

are  more  disposed  to  festivals  and  to 
indulge  in  the  gratification  of  appetite 
than  almost  any  other  people  of  Ocean- 
ica,  and  this  disposition  is,  no  doubt,  cou- 
pled with  that  cannibalism  which  has 
given  to  Fiji  the  savage  and  repulsive 
name  which  the  country  bears  through- 
out Christendom. 

In  one  particular,  at  least,  the  Fiji- 

ans  surpass  contemporaneous  barbarians. 

This  is  their  tendency  to  the  agricultural 

life.    They  have  no  plows, 

Liking  for  agri-  ^ 

culture ;  tools      or  any  oi  the  more  impor- 
me    o  s.       ^^^^  apparatus  of  the  field, 
but  they  nevertheless  till  the  soil.    They 
have  a  kind  of  digging  sticks,  made  of 
mangrove  wood.     The  implement  is  a 
sort  of  wooden  shovel,  fashioned  at  the 
point  in  the  shape  of  a  toothpick.     This 
primitive  tool  is  thrust  into    the   earth 
and    the    ground    loosened    up    for  the 
planting  of  yams  and  other  vegetables. 
In  digging,  several  of  the  men  cooper- 
ate so  "as  to  break  up  a  piece  of  ground 
some  two  feet  in  diameter  at  a  single  ef- 
fort.    When  the  piece  of  earth  has  once 
been  raised,  the  clods  are  reduced  by 
beating  with  the  wooden  shovels.     The 
gardeners  also  have  an  instrument  like  a 
Dutch  hoe,  with  which  they  remove  the 
weeds  from  among  the  growing  plants. 
In  making  this  tool  a  bone  is  sometimes 
employed,  and  sometimes  a  turtle  or  tor- 
toise shell.     A  kind  of  pruning  knives, 
made  also  of  tortoise  shell,  fastened  to 
the  end  of  a  rod,  have  been  noticed  in 
the  hands  of  the  workmen.     They  are 
skillful   basket-makers,    and  have    nets 
almosi  equal  to  those  of  civilized  peoples. 
We  should  here  premise  that  the  mis- 
sionaries from  Europe  and  America  have 


made  their  way  into  these,  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  Polynesia.  They  found 
on  their  coming  a  people  strangely  given 
up  to  barbarity  and  morbid  appetites.  As 
to  relisfious  belief,  that  the 

*  .  The  Fiji  panthe- 

Fijians  had  in  common  on;  religious 
with  others  of  their  race.  p^^°  ^°®^* 
There  were  two  kinds  of  gods,  one  im- 
mortal and  the  other  local.  The  deities 
were  also  divided  into  good  and  bad. 
The  spirits  of  the  dead,  that  is,  of  the 
great  men  of  the  race,  might  arise  after 
death  to  be  deities.  The  interpreters 
betw^een  gods  and  men  were  the  priests 
and  medicine  men.  These  knew  all 
things,  for  the  gods  revealed  much  to 
their. understandings.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Fiji  tribes  had  not  sunk  to  the 
gross  f etichism  of  some  other  Polynesian 
races,  but  there  were  at  least  the  pre- 
monitions of  a  gross  and  sensual  idola- 
try. The  institution  of  taboo  had  sprung 
up,  and  many  persons  and  things  were 
'*  set  aside  "  as  sacred,  consecrated. 

It  was  this  paganism  that  the  Chris- 
tian missionaries  attacked  and  meas- 
urably overcame.  It  has  Christianity 
been  the  peculiarity  of  the  ^rgrinlSai- 
case,  however,  that  the  i^"^- 
Fijians  showed  a  marked  tendency  to 
relapse.  It  has  never  been  possible 
thus  far  to  overcome  the  disposition  of 
the  people  with  rcvspect  to  cannibalism. 
Perhaps  in  no  other  part  of  the  world 
has  man-eating  been  so  universal  a  cus- 
tom as  in  these  islands.  Formerly  those 
taken  in  war  were  killed  and  eaten.  All 
the  shipwrecked  and  helpless  driven 
upon  these  shores  were  doomed  to  the 
like  horrid  fate. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  islanders 
killed  and  ate  their  guests  in  a  spirit  of 
cruelty,  but  simply  because  ,,        ^.     ^, 

•^  '  ^  ■'  Man-eating  the- 

of  a  preference  for  human  ory  and  practice 

r       -t  -Kir  1  r    of  the  Fijlans. 

food.       Many     classes     ot 

the    inhabitants    were    devoted    to    this 


pwr' '"'*': 
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end.  Custom  carefully  prescribed  who 
should  be  slain,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances. There  were  occasions  which 
demanded  the  human  feast.  When  a 
new  house  was  built,  man-food  must  be 
served  as  a  part  of  the  rejoicing.  When 
a  woman's  husband  died,  or  a  slave's 
master,  the  survivor  must  be  slain  and 
eaten.  Besides  those  who  were  thus  con- 
demned, the  chiefs  had  a  right  to  con- 
demn others  according  to  caprice.  The 
sick  and  the  aged  were  killed  because 
they  were  no  longer  useful ;  but  the  Fiji 
palate  was  particular,  and  rejected  those 
who  were  thought  to  be  no  longer  good 
for  food !  Many  missionaries,  even  af- 
ter they  had  been  heard  and  believed 
in,  were  seized  and  greedily  eaten  by 
their  converts !  To  the  present  day 
this  horrid  appetite  has  not  been  over- 
come. The  people  are  obliged,  under 
the  pressure  of  foreign  influence  and 
the  present  law  of  the  islands,  to  hide 
their  actions,  and  to  do  in  the  solitude  of 
the  woods  what  was  formerly  done  open- 
ly and  with  great  rejoicing. 

Hardly  any  existing  race  has  in  it 
more  repulsive  and  degrading  elements 
Savagery  of  the  of  savagery  than  do  the  Fiji 
drtklndl^-'  islanders.  There  is  an 
mortality.  almost   total    disregard    of 

human  life.  Parricide  is  not  only  per- 
missible, but  the  common  rule  of  action. 
Children  kill  their  parents,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country.  The  theory 
of  the  islanders  is  that  no  one  should  be 
permitted  to  become  aged.  They  have 
a  belief  in  a  future  life,  and  the  belief 
extends  to  a  literal  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  These  notions  are  entertained 
without  the  slightest  skepticism,  and 
are  followed  out  to  consequences  most 
horrible.  Since  each  person  will  revive 
hereafter  in  the  exact  condition  in  which 
he  died,  it  is  desirable  that  all  should 
die  before  reaching  old  age !     With  this 


end  in  view,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
household  take  the  lives  of  their  parents 
in  order  to  save  them  from  decrepitude 
in  the  world  to  come !  At  about  the 
age  of  forty  the  father  and  mother  are 
buried  alive.  There  is  no  compunction 
on  the  part  of  the  survivors,  and  no  fear 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  buried.  It 
is  done  as  a  duty,  and  the  victims  go,  at 
the  appointed  time,  cheerfully  to  their 
graves,  and  are  buried  from  sight. 

The  women  of  the  Fijians  are  the 
slaves  of  the  men.  They  are  tied  up 
and  whipped,  or  killed  and  ^ 

^^  ,  ,  Slavery  of  ■wom- 

eaten,  Avith  total  impunity,  en;  story  of  kui- 
and  the  astounding  thing  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^' 
in  connection  with  these  horrors  is  the 
entire  absence  of  any  sense  of  Avicked- 
ness  or  even  impropriety  on  the  part 
of  the  perpetrators.  It  is  narrated  by 
travelers  and  missionaries  that  the  men 
of  the  islands  go  about  their  diabolical 
work  of  killing  and  roasting  and  eating 
their  own  friends  not  only  with  indiffer- 
ence as  to  the  moral  turpitude  of  doing 
so,  but  with  an  actual  gusto  which  makes 
one  shudder.  It  is  the  custom  for  those 
who  desire  to  murder  another  for  food 
to  entice  the  victim  with  some  falsehood 
so  that  he  may  be  slain  by  a  stratagem ; 
and  the  circumstances  will  be  afterwards 
recited  by  the  unconscious  criminal  with 
good  humor  and  self -commendation.  It 
is  told  of  a  New  Zealand  chief,  named 
Atoi,  that  he  recognized  among  the  serv- 
ants of  Mr.  Earle,  an  Englishman,  liv- 
ing in  the  island,  a  handsome  girl,  about 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  claimed  her 
as  his  slave.  Taking  her  back  with 
him  to  the  village  he  killed  and  ate 
her.  On  the  following  day  he  took  the 
Englishman  to  the  spot  with  evident 
pride  at  the  wit  of  his  performance,  and 
pointed  out  the  post  to  which  he  had 
tied  his  victim,  laughing  the  while  at 
the  thought  of  how  he  had  secured  her 
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by  falsehood.  "I  told  her,"  said  he,  "  I 
only  intended  giving  her  a  whipping,  but 
when  I  had  her  fast  I  shot  her  through 
the  heart."  The  Englishman  looked  in 
vain  for  any  sign  of  remorse  or  sense  of 
impropriety. 

The  arts  and  industries  of  the  Fijians 


ornaments  and  furniture  exhibit  a  kind 
of  barbaric  taste  which  "we  should  not 
have  expected  under  such  circumstances. 
The  joeople  sing  and  l^lay  on  rude  instru- 
ments. The  greatest  of  all  compliments 
is  to  cut  off  the  little  finger  in  honor  of 
some    friend,   or  in    commemoration  of 


LLVUKA  (FIJI;.- iJi.iua  by  Taylur,   tr 


are  simple  to  a    degree.     Their   houses 

are  built  of  wood  and  are  thatched  with 

straw    or     grasses.       The 

Arts  and  indus-  ... 

tries;  sense  of  traveler  notcs  With  curi- 
the  beautiful.       ^^^  interest  the   extent  to 

which  the  abodes  have  been  ornamented. 
A  part  of  the  wall  is  constructed  of  lat- 
tice work.  The  floors  are  covered  with 
beautiful  mats.  Curtains  are  hung  up 
in    the  style  of  the  Japanese.     All  the 


some  event,  as  the  death  of  a  relative. 
The  habit  of  tattoo  is  practiced,  but 
strangely  enough  is  limited  to  the 
women. 

We  have  spoken  of  the    geographical 
and  ethnical  place  of  the  Fijians  on  the 
border    lines  between   the  Middle  place  of 
Papuan   islands  and  Poly-  Se ethnic''' 
nesia  Proper.     The  people  scheme, 
shov.'  in  their  constitution  the  evidences 
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of  their  middle  place  in  the  scheme  of 
mankind.  Their  color  is  a  compromise 
between  the  Papuan  and  Polynesian 
complexion.  The  skin  of  the  body  has 
not  that  smooth,  brio-ht  copper  gloss 
which  characterizes  the  races  of  Poly- 
nesia Proper.  The  body  tends  to  hairi- 
ness ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  stature  is 
tall,  and  the  physical  development  is 
symmetrical  to  perfection. 

It  could    not  be    said  that  the  Fijian 


Fijians  are  not  inferior,  but  rather  supe- 
rior, in  force  and  energy  to  most  of  the 
Polynesian    tribes.      They  ^ 

•^  _  Comparison  of 

are  found  to  be  quick  and  the  Fijians  witu 

.      r(\^  i-i-  other  races. 

persistent.  These  qualities, 
doubtless,  make  against  their  civiliza- 
tion ;  that  is,  their  civilization  under  the 
auspices  of  Europe  and  America.  The 
greater  their  force  of  character,  the  less 
readily  do  they  yield  to  foreign  influ- 
ences.     They  have  skill  in  the  cultiva- 


GROUP  OF  FIJIANS-TVPES.-Drawn  by  G.  Vulllier,  from  a  photograph. 


countenance  is  repulsive.  The  thick 
beard  is  another  mark  which  shows  the 
-,    ,  , .      gradation  of  the  race  toward 

Features  and  in-    ^ 

teiiectuai  qua!-     the   Mclancsian  type,     i^s 

ities.  •  1,  , 

lor  intellectual  qualities 
we  may  note  suspicion  and  treachery 
beneath  an  exterior  of  openness  and 
generosity.  No  doubt  this  mental  hab- 
itude has  resulted  from  the  practice 
of  man-taking  and  man-eating  through 
many  generations. 

It  is  conceded  by  travelers  that    the 


tion  of  the  soil  and  in  the  building  of 
houses  and  boats.  Unlike  most  Poly- 
nesians, they  understand  the  manufac- 
ture of  pottery.  Their  ability  in  the 
making  of  mats,  cordage,  and  baskets, 
and  the  w^eaving  of  fabrics,  is  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  that  of  the  Marquesas 
and  Society  islanders — perhaps  inferior 
to  the  like  abilities  of  the  Hawaiians. 

In  the  matter  of  clothing,  the  Fijians 
are  more  careful  of  their  persons  than 
most  barbarians.     They  pay  some  atten- 
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tion  to  cleanliness.  Their  g-arments  are 
purified  by  washing,  and  they  give  con- 
siderable attention  to  the 
They 
have  a  kind  of  cloth  manu- 
factured from  the  inner  bark  of  the 
mulberry,  and  this  they  fashion  into 
garments  and  sashes.     The  dress  of  the 


Style  of  clothing  .  . 

and  sense  of         carc  of  their  hail 

modesty. 


sexes.  It  is  alleged  that  any  breach  of 
propriety,  as  it  respects  personal  expo- 
sure, is  visited,  if  intentional,  with  the 
severest  punishment. 

The  Fijian  race  shows  in  recent  times 
the  same  melancholy  decline  which  we 
have    noted    in    nearly  .all     Polynesia. . 
When   the   first   approximate  census   of 


NEW  ZEALAND  LANDSCAPE.— The  Remarkable  Mountains.— Drawn  by  Taylor,  from  a  photugraph. 


women  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  the 
men,  and  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a 
dependent  sash,  called  the  liku,  fastened 
around  the  waist.  The  bottom  of  this 
garment  is  generally  ornamented  with 
fringe.  As  for  the  rest,  though  the 
body  is  much  exposed  to  observation, 
the  Fijians  seem  to  have  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  modesty,  as  is  shown  in 
their  demeanor,  particularly  between  the 


the  islands  was  taken,  about  the  middle 
of  our  century,  the  result  showed  about 
two  hundred  thousand  in- 

Decline  of  the 

habitants.    Since  that  time  race  under  Euro- 

,     ,.  -  -    11  pean  influences. 

the  population  has  fallen 
off  rapidly.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
Polynesians  seems  to  be  that  they  can 
not  endure  many  kinds  of  disease  which 
are  comparatively  harmless  in  other 
countries.     Thus,  for  instance,   an  epi- 
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demic  of  measles  has  been  found  to  be 
as  fatal  in  Fiji  as  the  malignant  smallpox 
would  be  in  a  European  city.  Europe 
has  given  to  the  islanders,  however,  not 
onlv  such  affliction  as  measles  and 
scarlatina,  but  also  those  criminal  dis- 
eases, the  poison  of  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  fatal  bane  of  life,  whether  civ- 
iHzed  or  barbarian. 

Under  these  influences  the  islanders 
have  fallen  off.  At  the  present  time 
The  Christian  there  are  fewer  than  a  hun- 
propaganda         ^^^^  ^j^ J  ^f^y  thousand  in- 

bringsalso  -^ 

death,  habitants  remaining.     The 

Christian  propaganda,  particularly  since 
the  annexation  of  the  islands  to  Great 
Britain  in  1874,  has  exerted  itself  to 
stay  the  decline  of  the  race;  but  the 
foreign  impact  which  brings  civilization 
brings  also  the  elements  of  death. 
Meanwhile  a  measure  of  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprise  has  been  pro- 
duced. An  export  and  import  trade  has 
come,  and  the  revenues  derived  by  the 
home  government  from  the  islands  has 
increased  to  about  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  annually. 

Our  survey  of  this  vast  ocean  world 

may    well    be     completed     with    some 

account  of  the  races  inhab- 

Situation  and 

area  of  New         itiug  Ncw  Zealand.     The 

Zealand.  .  .  ^       .  . 

situation  of  this  country 
is  so  far  removed  from  the  remainder  of 
Polynesia  as  to  warrant  us  in  expecting 
the  presence  of  new  conditions  and  even 
of  a  different  race  of  men.  The  extent 
and  variety  of  the  two  great  islands  com- 
posing the  country  under  consideration 
give  it  an  importance  much  beyond  that 
of  the  Polynesian  islands  in  general. 
The  area  of  New  Zealand  is  approxi- 
mately a  hundred  thousand  square  miles. 
This  is  given  for  North  island  and  vSouth 
island  only,  and  is  exclusive  of  Chatham 
and  Auckland  islands,  which  are  asso- 
ciated bv  race  interest  with  New  Zealand. 


We  may  first  remark  upon  the  remote- 
ness of  the  countries  before  us.  A  line 
passing  from  Great  Britain  through  the 
center  of  the  earth  would  issue  not 
many  leagues  from  New  Zealand!  It 
is,  therefore,  as  far  away  as  the  bigness 
of  the  earth  makes  possible  from  the 
principal  countries  of  Western  Europe. 
Historically,  we  should  hardly  fail  to  note 
the  illustration  in  these  facts  of  the  far- 
reaching  dominion  of  Great  Britain  by 
land  and  sea. 

New  Zealand  has  from  north  to  south 
a  great  stretch  of  territory.  North  cape 
lies    under     the     line     of  , 

Limits  of  the 

34°  25',  and  Stewart  island  group;  physical 

,  J  o  '       o      features. 

reaches  to  47  17  o. 
Laterally  the  two  islands  have  no  great 
breadth.  Geologically  they  have  been 
thrown  up  by  volcanic  action.  The 
mountains  are  high.  IMount  Cook,  in 
the  central  western  part  of  South  island, 
rises  to  a  height  of  more  than  twelve 
thousand  feet.  The  ranges  lie  centrally 
or  rather  to  the  west  of  the  islands,  and 
those  of  South  island  have  the  highest 
elevation  and  greatest  extent. 

The  country  is  well  supplied  with 
streams  of  fresh  water.  Its  narrowness 
makes  great  rivers  impossible.  The 
longest  are  a  little  over  two  hundred 
miles  in  length.  The  streams  nearly  all 
run  down  headlong  from  the  mountain 
slopes,  and  are  subject  to  sudden  deluges 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Lakes 
are  added  to  the  fresh  water  supply, 
of  which  lake  Taupo,  the  largest,  has 
a  surface  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
square  miles.  In  North  island  there 
is  a  region  of  lakes  forming  a  scenery 
and  collection  of  natural  features,  in- 
eluding  warm  springs,  palisades,  and 
geysers,  that  might  well  do  credit  to 
vSwitzerland. 

The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  that 
of  the  temperate  zone  modified  by  the 
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Prevalent  cli 
matic  condi- 
tions ;  rain. 


ocean.  The  influence  of  the  latter  is 
sufficient  to  bring  a  measure  of  sub- 
tropical conditions.  In 
the  habitable  parts  of  the 
islands  the  temperature 
rarely  falls  below  the  freezing  point. 
Rains  are  abundant,  especially  in  the 
^\•inter  months.  In  the  mountains,  above 
the  line  of  three  thousand  feet  from  the 
sea,  snows  accumulate,  and  out  of  these 
the  torrents  are  prepared  which,  with  the 
return  of  the  summer  months  (our  win- 


of  Europeans  this  woodland  product  has 
been  attacked  in  a  spirit  of  avarice,  and 
largely  diminished  by  cutting,  consump- 
tion, and  exportation.  The  ravages  in 
the  forest  wealth  have  been  promoted  by 
•fires  which  have  destroyed  large  areas  of 
the  most  valuable  timber. 

As  to  animals,  we  here  reach  a  countr}- 
in  which  nature  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
hausted of  her  resources.  More  properly 
we  should  say  that  the  impediments  to  the 
distribution  of  living  creatures  have  been 
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New  Zealand ; 
destruction  of 
timber. 


ter),  rush  down  in  floods  of  yellow  water 
to  the  sea. 

We  shall  here  concern  ourselves  only 
with  the  products  of  these  important 
Vegetation  of  islauds.  The  vegetation  is 
luxuriant.  Much  of  it  is 
peculiar  to  New  Zealand 
and  Australia.  Some  is  suggestive  of 
the  flora  of  vSouth  America,  and  still  other 
varieties  of  vegetable  life  resemble  those 
of  the  Polynesian  clusters.  Both  North 
island  and  vSouth  island  abounded  origi- 
nally in  forests  of  grand  timber.  Since 
the  country  passed  under  the  dominion 


so  great  as  to  prevent  their  presence  in 
these  islands.  The  paucity  of  animal 
life    does   not    show    itself 

Extraordinary 

with  such  emphasis  in  any  paucity  of  ani- 
other  important  region  of 
the  earth.  It  is  said  that  of  the  mam- 
malia there  are  only  two  native  species 
in  New  Zealand.  These  are  a  bat  and 
a  rat,  the  latter  of  which  is  doubtful ! 
There  is  thus  a  virtual  absence  of  ani- 
mated existence,  with  the  exception  of 
such  creatures  as  have  been  imported. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Maoris,  or  the 
Mahoris  (for  we  have   now  reached  the 
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land  of  this  vStrang-e  race),  brought  with 
them    on    their   migration 

Caprice  in  distri-    .  ^         ^      .         ^ 

bution  of  animal  mto  JN  e\v  Zealand  the  dog, 
which  has  multiplied,  and 
in  some  parts  become  wild.  For  the 
rest,  animals  are  limited  to  lizards  and 
frogs.  The  mollusca  are 
more  numerous.  Seals  are 
found  on  the  coasts.  Ca- 
price seems  to  have  been 
substituted  for  abundance. 
Several  species  of  birds 
have  neither  wings  nor 
tails.  Among  these  was 
formerly  that  celebrated 
dinornis  of  archaeology, 
now  called  the  moa,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  largest 
bird  in  the  world.  Since 
the  days  of  the  discovery  of 
NcAV  Zealand  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  other  European 
races  many  kinds  of  quad- 
rupeds have  been  intro- 
duced, and  not  a  few,  such 
as  the  rabbit,  have  run 
w41d  and  multiplied,  to  the 
serious  trouble  of  the  is- 
landers. 

The  same  scarcity  of  an- 
imal life  which  we  have 
marked  above  extends  into 
the  rivers.  Fishes  are  few, 
and  are  of  comparatively 
poor  varieties.  The  sea 
fishes  are  more  abundant 
and  valuable.  These  have, 
from  the  beginning  of  man-life  in  the 
islands,  constituted  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  emergence  of  New  Zealand  and 
its  rising  importance  mark  the  complc- 
New  Zealand  tiou  of  the  dominion  of  the 
ESopeailn-  progressive  races  over  the 
fluences.  earth.      The  situation  is  as 

difficult  of  approach,  and  the  country  as 


hard  to  dominate,  as  any  other  of  the 
accessible  parts  of  the  globe.  Never- 
theless, the  maritime  energy  of  Great 
Britain  has  carried  the  English-speaking 
race  and  English  institutions  into  these 
antipodal   islands,    and  joined    them   to 


THE    KIWI    (lAILlKSS    AM)    \V1  .\t;i.ES.s). 


the  retinue  of  progress.  The  old  barba- 
rous usages  of  the  islanders,  including 
man-eating,  have  given  place  to  the  more 
humane  customs  of  Europeans.  The 
ancient  paganisin  has  been  supplanted, 
at  least  in  name,  by  Christianity.  vSuch 
has  been  the  low  grade  of  native  intelli- 
gence and  such  the  savage  prejudices  of 
the  race  that  the  missionaries  have,  with 
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great  difficulty  and  against  the  constant 
disposition  to  apostasy,  substituted  the 
usages  and  principles  of  the  Gospel  for 
the  barbaric  customs  of  heathenism. 

The  movements  of  which  we  here 
speak  began  in  the  second  decade  of  our 
century.  Colonial  enterprises  followed 
at  Icn^-th   in    the  pathwav  of  missionary 


opened  the  way  for  easy  colonization. 
There  have,  however,  been  many  trou- 
bles between  the  authorities  and  the  ab- 
origines, and  in  one  instance,  that  is,  in 
1864,  a  section  of  the  British  army  had  to 
be  sent  to  New  Zealand  to  overawe  the 
natives  and  restore  order. 

With  these  historical  movements  Ave 


MAORI  CUIi;i-JAlNS-'rvi'K 


adventure.  After  twenty  -  six  years, 
namely,  in  1840,  the  influence  of  Great 
Britain  had  become  sufficient  to  induce 
the  native  chieftains  to  acknowledge  the 
The  islanders  supremacy  of  the  British 
crown.  A  treaty  was  made, 
and  New  Zealand  became  a 
dependency  of  the  empire.  The  arrange- 
ments which  were  made  seem  to  have 
improved  the    native  tribes    as  well  as 


yield  to  the  au- 
thority of  Great 
Britain. 


have  less  to  do  than  with  the  people 
themselves.  The  aborigines  of  North 
island     and    South    island 

Character  of  the 

are  called   Maoris.     Their  Maoris -,  features 

1,11  1      and  form. 

character  has  been  such 
as  to  attract  the  interested  attention  of 
many  travelers  and  all  modern  ethnol- 
ogists. It  is  agreed  that  the  people  in 
question  are  a  division  of  the  great 
family    called    Polynesian    Mongoloids. 
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They  are  touched  also  with  ethnic  in- 
fluences from  both  the  Malay  and  Pap- 
uan divisions  of  the  human  race. 


MAN    OF    NEW    ZEALAND — TYPE. 

The  Maoris  are  by  no  means  an  at- 
tractive people.  We  should  here  look 
in  vain  for  those  fine  physical  and 
mental  qualities  which  we  have  so  much 
admired  in  the  peoples  of  Central  Poly- 


WOMAN    OF    NEW    ZEALAND — TYPE. 

nesia.  In  the  first  place,  the  stature 
of  the  Maoris  is  below  the  average. 
The  men  are  rarely  more  than  five  feet 
six  inches  in  height.  Besides,  there  is 
a   striking  disproportion  in    the    bodily 


members.  The  legs  are  short.  The 
lowness  of  stature  is  wholly  of  the  lower 
limbs.  The  body  of  the  New  Zealander 
is  as  long  as  that  of  the  average  Euro- 
pean, but  his  legs  are  so  short  as  to 
give  him  a  peculiarly  squatty  appear- 
ance. The  feature  is  so  pronounced  as 
to  suggest  deformity.  Coupled  with  this 
are  long  arms,  which  drop  down  to  the 
thighs.  The  general  appearance  tends 
strongly  to  confirm  the  belief  in  the 
merely  animal  derivation  of  the  human 
body. 

As   to   other    physical    features,     the 
Maori   hair  is  black  and  coarse.      The 


EXAMPLE   OF   TATTOOLNG. 

color  sometimes  varies  to  a  dirty  red. 
The  eyes  are  dark  brown,  or  black.  The 
mouth  is  large  and  coarse. 

Color  of  hair  and 

The  skin  is  an  olive  brown,   skin;  compiex- 

c  -I  ,  ion  of  women. 

of  a  coarse  and  rusty  ap- 
pearance. The  difference,  however,  in 
complexion  is  great.  When  the  body 
is  protected  from  the  sun,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  women,  the  skin 
becomes  soft  and  much  fairer  than  in 
the  state  of  nature.  It  is  said  that  girls 
and  young  women  of  this  race  have  a 
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pleasing  expression  of  countenance- 
that  their  eyes  have  a  soft  expression, 
and  that  their  manners  are  graceful  and 
not  unattractive. 

We  here  reach  a  fact  in  connection 
with  the  Maori  race  which  suggests 
In  what  manner  generalization.  The  ethnic 
ethnic  qualities    g^^^^Hties    of   the    different 

diffuse  them-  i 

selves.  races  of  mankind,  includ- 

ine  those  institutions  which  men  have 
created,  seem  to  proceed  from  certain 
centers  wherefrom  the  quality  or  the 
institution  in  question  widens  and 
spreads  like  a  wave  on  the  water.  It 
spreads,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes 
less  active  in  its  manifestations,  until  in 
some  distant  parts  it  sinks  to  the  level. 
It  spreads,  but  the  progress  is  likely  to 
be  not  in  all  directions,  as  from  a 
pebble  thrown  into  the  lake,  but  in 
certain  directions  only.  Here  the  cosmic 
force  comes  in,  and  we  notice  the  prog- 
ress of  the  ethnic  quality,  or  given  in- 
stitution, from  place  to  place  in  one 
course  or  a  few. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  manners  and 
customs  of  various  races  have  proceeded 
from  certain  original  spots  and  con- 
ditions. Such  institutions  as  those  of 
religion  and  society  have  likewise  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  New 
Zealand  we  seem  to  find  the  oricrin  of 
the  disposition  of  human  beings  to 
tattoo  their  bodies.  This  trait,  passion, 
or  whatever  it  is,  is  here  manifested  in 
great  inten.sity.  From  this  place  the 
disposition  to  tattoo  extends  with  many 
modifications  and  exceptions  northward 
through  Polynesia,  until  it  finally  touches 
vaguely  both  Asia  and  the  two  Americas. 

()i  course,  we  can  not  say  certainly 
that  the  institution  of  tattooing,  as  such, 
T,f^^  proceeded  from  New  Zea- 

Tattooing  seems    ^ 

to  have  begun      land,    that    it    was    copied 

with  the  Maoris.  ,  •     -,     ^  . 

and  carried  from  island  to 
Island  through  a  large  part  of  the  big- 


ness of  the  earth ;  but  the  disposition, 
the  ethnic  desire  or  passion,  seems  to 
have  spread  from  this  center.  Here  we 
find  it  universal  and  intensive.  No 
other  race  of  men  have  tattooed  them- 
selves w4th  so  much  zeal  and  pride.  The 
art  as  practiced  among  the  aborigines  of 
the  islands  has  had  two  applications : 
the  one  to  the  face,  called  moko,  and 
the  other  to  the  body,  called  w/iakairo. 
These  are  native  names  which  the 
Maoris  employ  to  designate  the  tattoo. 
The  face,  the  hips,  and  thighs  of  men, 
and  the  upper  lips  of  women,  are  the 
chief  seats  of  this  disfiguration.  The 
work  done,  as  shown  in  the  uniformity 
or  diversity  of  the  figures,  is  intended  to 
designate  the  tribe  to  which  a  given 
man  or  woman  belongs. 

We  are  able  in  the  case  of  the  Maoris  to 
note  the  aboriginal  methods  of  tattooing. 
The  pigment  which  they  use  to  produce 
the  permanent  discoloration  of  the  cuti- 
cle is  prepared  froin  char- 

^  .  .  .  Method  of  tat- 

coal,  skillfully  mixed  with  tooing;  figures 

T  ,     .  ;    1  1       imitated. 

gum  and  certain  vegetable 
extracts,  whicli  give  it  permanency  and 
beauty.  This  coloring  matter  is  pricked 
under  the  skin  wath  little  hardened  nee- 
dles of  bamboo.  The  figures  are  care- 
fully delineated.  Perfect  symmetry  in 
the  outlines,  as  for  example,  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  median  lines  of  the  face  or 
body,  is  preserved.  In  some  cases  the 
figures  are  geometrical,  or,  as  we  say, 
pure  arabesque,  in  character ;  in  others, 
they  are  of  the  likeness  of  birds  or  ani- 
mals. The  figures  produced  are  at  first 
quite  dark,  but  they  become  blue  as  they 
attain  permanency,  and  the  color  grows 
lighter  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

The  custom  of  tattooing  was  universal 
among  the  Maoris,  and  was  one  of  the 
habits  against  which  the  European  mis- 
sionaries set  themselves.  The  influence 
of   the    latter   has   prevailed  more  and 
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more,  and  the  natives  no  longer  tattoo 
themselves  so  extensively  or  uniformly 
as  they  did  in  former  times.  The  pas- 
sion for  picturing-  the  body,  however, 
remains,  and  is  still  much  practiced,  es- 
pecially by  the  tribes  that  are  least 
under  foreign  control. 

The  social  institutions  of  the  Maoris 
were   anything  but  admirable.      Polyg- 
amy and  miscellaneous  un- 

Polygamy  yields    . 

to  the  law  of  sin-  loii  of  the  scxcs  prevailed. 

gle  marriage.  ^tm         r         -1 

i  he  family  was  very  im- 
perfectly developed.  The  institution  of 
taboo  was  common.  The  code  of  morals 
was  so  weak  as  to  permit  almost  univer- 
sal license.  The  married  women,  how- 
ever, w^ere  required  to  be  faithful  to  their 
husbands.  Against  these  native  customs 
Christianity  made  an  easier  progress 
than  might  have  been  expected.  Single 
marriage,  legally  solemnized,  was  substi- 
tuted for  that  law  which  permitted  pro- 
miscuity, even  among  the  young  women 
of  the  race,  and  for  that  other  law  where- 
by the  man  might  divorce  his  wdfe  at 
will.  Another  influence  was  the  intro- 
duction of  clothing  and  the  beginnings 
of  education.  This  work  has  gone  on 
until  the  greater  part  of  the  natives  are 
now  able  to  read  and  Avrite,  and  the  most 
of  them  belong,  at  least  nominally,  to 
either  the  Catholic  or  to  some  branch 
of  the  Protestant  Church. 

When  Europeans  came  into  New  Zea- 
land they  found    the  islands  populated 
by  races  numbering,  according  to   esti- 
mates, more  than  a  hundred 

Population  and 

division  into  thousand  souLs.  There 
were  eighteen  tribes,  or 
nations.  These  were  subdivided  into 
smaller  groups.  Each  tribe  had  its  own  \ 
chieftain,  and  the  chieftains  held  alle- 
giance in  a  loose  way  to  .some  superior, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  king  of  the  j 
island.  The  organization  was  very  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  Indian   races  of  our  i 

M.— Vol.  4—28 


Atlantic  countries  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  chieftainship 
among  the  ^Maoris  was  generally  heredi- 
tary. The  subordinate  chiefs  held  a 
check  of  authority  on  the  absolutism  of 
their  superior,  and  the  people  of  a  given 
district  had  a  like  indefinite  restraint  on 
their  chief.  It  was  in  this  manner  that 
war  was  made.  Each  tribe  sent  its  war- 
riors into  the  field  under  command  of 
its  own  chief,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
a  priest  of  the  tribe. 

The  language  of  the  Maoris  indicates 
clearly  the  ethnic  relations  of  the  race. 
It  is  a  Polvnesian   tongue 

"  .  Characteristics 

which  has  proceeded  from  of  the  Maori 
the  monosyllabic  into  the  ^"s^^^®* 
dissyllabic  stage.  Grammatical  relations 
are  indicated  for  the  most  part  by  pre- 
fixes and  affixes  which  do  not  affect  the 
pronunciation  of  the  words  with  which 
they  are  associated.  Such  facts  as  de- 
clension of  nouns  and  pronouns  and  the 
conjugation  of  verbs  are  accomplished 
by  the  juxtaposition  of  several  independ- 
ent parts  which,  taken  together,  have  a 
periphrastic  force  like  that  of  a  com- 
pound word  or  conjugational  form  in 
one  of  the  Aryan  languages. 

We  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  pecul- 
iarities of  j\Iaori.  The  language  is  suf- 
ficientlv  evolved  to  become 
the  vehicle  of  a  literature.  SntTatlfe. 
The  people  of  this  race 
have  been  found  to  be  weak  in  both  rea- 
son and  imagination.  Their  percep- 
tive faculties  and  the  memory  are  bet- 
ter. The}'  are  also  capable  of  wit  and 
humor.  They  have  a  keen  notion  of  the 
ridiculous,  but  at  the  same  time  are  un- 
able to  comprehend  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  pictorial  representation.  The  litera- 
ture of  the  race  consists  of  songs,  fables, 
traditional  stories,  proverbs,  and  a  pecul- 
iar kind  of  prose  elegiac,  or  lament,  for 
the  dead.     The   national  mind  has  not 
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reached  as  high  as  epic  or  dramatic 
poetry.  It  has  not  even  attained  to 
rhyme.  The  poems  have  meter  and  har- 
monious arrangement,  but  no  rhyme. 
The  fables  and  traditions  ^vhich  consti- 
tute the  body  of  literary  products  are 
tedious  and  childlike.  Travelers  have 
been  struck  with  the  abilities  of  the  Ma- 


would  seem  that  the  people  had  no  im- 
ae'es  of  their  deities.  Heroes  and  an- 
cestors  became  gods  after  death.  The 
popular  belief  ran  to  the  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality and  a  spiritual  state  superior 
to  life  on  the  earth.  In  communication 
with  the  gods  priests  were  necessary. 
These  had  the  ability  to  know  the  will 


PROCESS  OF  TATTOOING. 


oris  to  get  by  heart  long  narratives 
which  they  recite  without  the  loss  or 
variation  of  a  word. 

It  appears  that  the  Maoris  had  origi- 
nally no  concept  of  a  supreme  God. 
They  worshiped  spirits,  and  alsotoacer- 
„  ,.  .      ^  tain  extent  the  powers  of 

Religious  be-  ^ 

liefs  and  usages ;  nature  personified.     They 

stoical  courage.  ,  ^     ^   . 

reverenced  natural  objects, 
and    sacrificed    to    invisible    spirits.      It 


and  purpose  of  the  invisible  powers. 
They  had  a  share  in  the  divine  nature, 
and  might  accomplish  the  same  wonders 
as  the  gods  themselves. 

Practically,  this  paganism  had  a  cer- 
tain effect  on  the  moral  character  of  the 
people.  Courage  was  enjoined  on  all 
warriors,  especially  on  the  priests.  Self- 
restraint  was  also  taught  as  a  quality  of 
greatness.     The  doctrine   of  the  stoical 
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endurance  of  pain — even  of  torture — was 
insisted  on.  The  brave  man  would  suf- 
fer himself  to  be  consumed  by  fire  and 
utter  no  word.  This  disposition  was 
coupled,  of  course,  with  the  spirit  of  re- 
venge— in  all  of  which  qualities  and 
theory  of  life  the  likeness  of  the  Maoris 
to  the  North  American  Indians  is  suffi- 
ciently distinct. 

Among  the  natives  of   these    islands 
there    were    aforetime     many 
customs,   the    origin  of  which 
might  be  difficult 

Ceremony  of 

pagan  Chris-         to  discover.    One 

tening.  ^^    ^^^^^    ^^^  ^^^ 

priestly  ceremony  which  was 
performed  for  infants  in  the 
first  month  of  life.  The  priest 
of  the  tribe,  either  the  chief 
or  some  other,  must  come  to 
the  house  where  the  new-born 
was  and  perform  a  ceremony 
of  christening.  This  was  ef- 
fected with  a  kind  of  baptism. 
The  priest  would  sprinkle  the 
infant,  or  sometimes  immerse 
its  body  in  water.  This  done, 
he  compelled  the  infant  to 
swallow  some  pebbles,  for  by 
this  means  the  heart  of  the 
child  would  be  made  endur- 
ing, hard,  capable  of  the  great 
virtue  of  revenge ! 

On  the  coming  of  Europeans 
into  New  Zealand   the   inhab- 
itants were    found    to    be    of 
a  warlike    spirit.     The    tribes  were    in 
Condition  of  the  constaut   broils    and    hos- 
Maoriswhen        tilities.      The  fcuds  amoug 

discovered  by  *=" 

Europeans.  them  werc  deadly,  and  per- 

sisted in  from  age  to  age.  The  tribes- 
men had  each  their  fortified  villages, 
which  they  built  in  defensible  situations, 
and  to  these  they  retired  as  to  strong- 
holds. When  European  influence  be- 
came predominant,  and  when  Christian- 


ity rose  over  the  native  paganism,  the 
wars  of  the  islanders  were  abated  and 
the  people  lived  more  at  large  through 
the  country.  We  should  not  fail  to  note 
that  the  two  principal  motives  of  carry- 
ing on  the  fierce  wars  which  formerly 
prevailed  in  the  islands  were  the  desire 
to  reduce  the  enemy  to  slavery  or  to 
capture  his  braves  for  the  man-feast. 
Within  the  last  half  century  the  modi- 


F.NGRAVED    CHESTS    OF    NEW    ZEALANDERS. 

fication  in  the  life  and    customs  of  the 
Maoris  has  been  well  marked.     The  race 
itself,    however,     has    not  The  race  mod- 
been    greatly  changed    by  Sald"bVc'on. 
the    advent   of    Europeans  quest, 
into  the  islands.     There  are  probably  at 
the    present  time    about    fifty  thousand 
native  inhabitants  in  New  Zealand.  The 
tribes  have  wasted  a  good  deal,  perhaps 
one  half,  in  the  presence  and  under  the 
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invasion  of  the  superior  races.  Of  for- 
eigners, there  are  certainly  more  than 
half  a  million,  gathered  principally  from 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  There 
are  thus  about  ten  of  Europeans  and 
their  descendants  to  one  of  the  aborig- 
ines of  the  country.  The  latter  stand 
off  with  ill-concealed  repugnance  from 
the  progressive  race,  somewhat  as  the 
Indians  of  our  West  do  from  the  White 
man's  town  and  emigrant  train. 

It  is  fitting,  perhaps,  that  we  should 
conclude  our  survey  of  the  Polynesians 
Point  of  obser-  with  this  extreme  part  of 
vation  trans-        ^j^g    earth.     AVc  have  now 

ferred  to  the 

Americas.  followed  the  Browu  races  of 

mankind  not  only  throughout  Central, 
Eastern,  and  Northern  Asia,  not  only 
through  the  Indonesian  parts  and  de- 
pendencies of  the  Asiatic  continent,  not 
only  through    the    extreme    northeast, 


where  Asia  reaches  out  in  broken  frag- 
ments and  peninsulas,  to  America  and 
America  to  her — but  also  through  the 
vast  extent  of  that  oceanic  region  where 
the  Polynesian  Mongoloids  have  distrib- 
uted themselves.  We  thus  complete  our 
survey  of  the  Brown  races  so  far  as  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  are  concerned,  and  are 
ready  to  advance  upon  the  westernmost 
parts  of  the  three  Americas.  Not  with- 
out a  sentiment  of  the  backward  look, 
not  without  certain  regrets  and  longings 
with  respect  to  the  character  and  civili- 
zation of  those  peoples  who  have  so  long 
occupied  our  attention,  do  we  at  last  take 
our  leave  of  them,  of  their  ancient  seats 
and  peculiar  developments,  to  find  the 
extreme  ramifications  of  the  same  races 
on  the  shores  and  plains,  on  the  moun- 
tain slopes,  and  by  the  great  rivers  of 
the  New  World. 


RACE  CHART  NO.  6. 

EXPLANATION. 

In  this  Chart,  the  general  distribution  of  the  native  races  of  North 
America  is  shown.  The  points  of  origin  are  on  the  west,  and  the  dispersion 
is  almost  uniformly  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  It  is  believed  that  there 
were  at  least  three  lines  of  race-life  touching  our  western  shores  in  the  pre- 
historic ages.  The  first  of  these,  in  the  extreme  northwest,  was  the  stem  of 
the  Orarians,  entering  the  continent  in  the  peninsula  of  Alaska.  The  second 
line  came  by  way  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  the  third  by  way  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  (Hawaii),  passing,  by  a  span  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles, 
to  the  western  coast  of  Mexico. 

The  first  of  these  lines  is  that  which  bears  the  Esquimaux  and  their 
cognate  races  in  the  far  northwest.  This  stem  extends  coastwise  through 
all  the  northern  parts  of  North  America,  the  race,  in  its  principal  develop- 
ments, being  always  near  the  sea.  We  find  the  Eastern  Esquimaux  extend- 
ing into  the  peninsular  region  north  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  thence  through 
Baffin  Land  to  Davis  Strait,  and,  finally,  to  Greenland.  The  stem  of  the 
Southeastern  Esquimaux  reaches  around  Hudson  Bay  "on  the  south,  and  ex- 
tends, in  several  divisions,  to  the  extremes  of  Labrador. 

The  Esquimau  Tinnehs  develop  as  a  mixed  race  through  Central 
British  America,  and  are  represented  at  the  eastern  extremes  by  the  Atha- 
bascans of  the  Upper  Mackenzie.  Another  division  of  the  Tinnehs  reaches 
coastwise  down  the  west  of  our  continent  to  the  United  States.  On  this  stem 
we  have  the  Nahuatl  races;  also,  the  Selish  and  the  Californians. 

The  Nahuatl  division  develops,  in  the  Central  United  States,  into  great 
races,  such  as  the  Osages,  the  Comanches.  the  Apaches,  and,  still  further 
south,  in  Mexico,  into  the  famous  Toltecs,  Aztecs.  Ottomies,  etc.  The  Tol- 
tec  branch  reaches  down  into  Central  America,  and  ultimately  into  South 
America,  presenting,  in  this  Chart,  the  Mayas  of  Yucatan,  the  Nahoes,  the 
Quiches,  the  Chontals,  etc.  On  the  Osage  line,  we  have  the  well-known 
races  of  Choctaws  and  Natchez. 

On  the  stem  of  the  Sawaori  dispersion,  we  have  the  Chichimecs  of 
Mexico.  This  stock  appears  to  have  migrated  far  to  the  north,  and  to  have 
contributed  the  southern  Tinnehs  of  British  Columbia.  From  this  branch, 
the  stem  bends  backward  into  the  United  States,  contributing  the  great  races 
of  the  Dakotas,  the  Sioux,  the  Ojibways,  the  Winnebagoes,  and.  in  general, 
the  Algonquin  Indians. 

Our  natives  of  the  old  Eastern  United  States  were  all  developed  on  the 
Algonquin  stem.  Such  w^ere  the  Iroquois,  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York, 
the  Abenakis,  the  Delawares,  the  Cherokees,  the  Creeks,  the  Chickasaws,  the 
Seminoles,  the  Miamis,  etc.  In  many  parts,  these  distributions  are  still 
somewhat  conjectural ;  but  the  leading  ethnic  dispersions  were  as  indicated 
on  the  Chart.  (For  the  connection  of  this  Chart  with  the  general  scheme 
of  mankind,  see  Race  Chart  No.  i,  at  "Stem  of  the  North  American  Mon- 
goloids.") 
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BOOK  XXVII -NORTHERN  ABORIGINES. 


Chapter  CLXX.— TThk  Esouitviaux. 


N  the  following  pages 
we  are  to  consider  tlie 
native  races  of  tlie 
American  continents. 
There  is  hardly  any 
longer  doubt  as  to  the 
ethnic  relationship  of 
these  races  and  their  connection  with 
the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Oceanica.  The 
testimony  of  many  sciences — linguistics, 
archaeology,  traditions,  and  especially 
ethnology  proper — points  uniformly  to 
the  Asiatic  and  Pacific  deri- 
vation of  the  ancestors  of 
those  widely  distributed 
races  extending  northward  and  south- 
ward from  the  Arctic  archipelago  to  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  and  westward  and 
eastward  from  the  Alaskan  peninsula  to 
Pernambuco. 

The  space  which  we  shall  devote  to 
these  American  races  is  relatively  less 
than  that  already  given  to  many  other 
divisions  of  mankind  not  more  populous 


Asiatic  deriva' 
tion  of  the  na- 
tive American 
races. 


and,    perhaps,  not    more    important   in 
the  general  scheme  of  the  human  family. 
But    we    are     here     upon  Reasons  for 
ground    alreadv   traversed  ^.^fvity  in  con- 

t>  y  sidering  our  na- 

to  greater  or  less  extent  by  ti'^^es. 
American  readers.  The  Indian  races  of 
North  xVmerica  and  the  natives  of  our 
southern  continent  have  received  a  large 
share  of  attention  at  the  hands  of  histo- 
rians, antiquarians,  and  ethnologists. 
The  increasing  learning  of  the  age  does 
not  add  greatly  to  our  information  with 
respect  to  our  aborigines.  Since  the 
pictured  pages  of  Schoolcraft  and  the 
profounder  investigations  of  Morgan 
have  been  given  to  the  English-speaking 
race,  not  much  reinains  for  subsequent 
inquiry  relative  to  the  institutions,  man- 
ners, character,  and  life  of  the  North 
American  natives.  The  wide  dissemi- 
nation of  the  works  of  such  writers,  and 
the  presence  in  the  western  parts  of  our 
country  of  great  numbers  of  the  aborig- 
ines  who  may  be  visited,   known,   and 
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studied  by  travelers,  soldiers,  and  schol- 
ars, has  made  it  unnecessary  to  bestow 
upon  the  Indian  races  so  large  an  amount 
of  attention  and  criticism  as  the  subject 
would  otherwise  have  demanded. 

By  common  consent  the  ethnic  his- 
tory of  our  American  continents  should 
begin  from  the  West.  It  is 
evident  that  the  American 
Mongoloids — for  so  we 
may  designate  the  aboriginal  nations  of 
the  New  World — are  connected  by  race, 


The  American 
distribution 
from  west  to 
east. 


were  two  in  number,  or,  at  most,  four. 
One  of  these  was  Siberian  and  the  other 
Polynesian.     The  Siberian  ^    ^      ^  ^^  . 

-'  Routes  of  ethnic 

lines  appear  to  have  gone  progress  to  the 

.  />  T-.    -I      •  Americas. 

the  one  by  way  of  Behring 
strait,  and  the  other  through  the  Aleu- 
tian islands.  The  Polynesian  line  seems 
to  have  divided,  sending  one  branch 
through  Lower  Polynesia  against  the 
central  western  coast  of  South  America, 
while  the  upper,  or  western  branch,  was 
directed  by  way  of  the  Sandwich  islands 


ALASKAN  LANDSCAPE.— The  Davidson  Glacier.— Drawn  by  Ruffe,  from  a  photograph. 


affinity,  and  descent  with  the  Asiatic 
and  Polynesian  ^Mongoloids  whom  we 
have  considered  in  the  preceding  book. 
It  is  from  our  western  shores  that  we 
must  follow  inland,  even  to  the  Atlantic 
coast,  the  lines  of  that  race  dispersion  by 
which  our  aborigines  were  distributed  to 
the  places  in  which  they  were  found  by 
the  European  adventurers  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries. 

As  we  have  frequently  indicated  in 
preceding  parts  of  the  present  work,  the 
routes  by  which  Asiatics  and  Polynesians 
came  to  America  in  the  prehistoric  ages 


to  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Our 
western  coasts  having  thus  been  reached 
by  branches  of  the  Mongoloid  stock,  the 
rest  may  be  easily  apprehended — easily, 
because  the  distribution  of  barbarous 
tribes  through  our  continents  from  west 
to  east  was  in  no  wise  difficult  after  they 
were  once  Avell  established  along  the 
western  shores. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  little  impor- 
tance from  w^hich  part    of  pointfrom 

,  1         •„    which  to  consid- 

our    contments   we    begm  ertheindian 

our  inquiry.  On  the  whole,   races. 

the   peninsula  of    Alaska   furnishes  the 
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most  rational  point  of  departure.  The 
student  and  reader  should  remember  in 
this  connection  to  what  a  surprising 
reach  Alaska  extends  westward  toward 
the  Siberian  projection  of  Asia.  It  is 
only  necessary  that  this  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  attention  of  the 
inquirer,  with  the  statement  that 
the  westward  stretch  of  territo- 
ries now  belonging"  to  the  United 
States  is  as  great  from  the  merid- 
ian of  Lower  California  as  is  the 
eastward  stretch  from  the  same  me- 
ridian to  Cape  Cod ! 

Let  us  then  take  our  station  in 
the  extreme  northwestern  part  of 
North  America,  and  begin  our  in- 
quiry respecting  the  native  races 
of  the  continent.  We  here  come 
into  contact  with  two  branches, 
or  divisions,  of  mankind.  The 
most  northernly  are  the  Esqui- 
maux, while  those  to  the  south, 
approximating  the  6oth  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  we  may  call  by  the 
general  name  of  Indians. 

In  the  classification  of  races  the 

name  Orarians,  or  Coast  peoples, 

is  applied  to  all  the  Alaskans  of 

whatsoever        stock. 

Classification 

into  Orarians        This  cthuic  term  has 

and  Tinneh.  ,  .,,.,. 

been  coined  to  mdi- 
cate  the  disposition  of  the  Esqui- 
maux, and  of  the  Indians  as  well, 
in  this  part  of  the  world  to  dwell  on  the 
ocean  sJwj-es  rather  than  in  the  interior. 
The  general  name  for  the  Indian  races  of 
the  north,  lying  between  Hudson  bay  and 
Lower  Alaska,  is  the  Tinneh.  Of  these, 
we  shall  speak  more  at  length  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter. 

For  the  present  we  confine  our  at- 
Wide distribu-  tention  to  the  Esquimaux. 
'at^maulYtS'  These  are  the  most  widely 
name.  distributed  aboriginal  peo- 

ple  in   the    world.     Their  domains  ex- 


tend from  Eastern  Greenland,  westward 
through  the  whole  of  the  Arctic  region 
of  North  America,  and  as  we  have  seen, 
into  the  adjacent  parts  of  Asia.  The 
length   of  the    distribution — though  the 


ALASKAN    CHIEFTAIN — TYPE. 
Drawn  by  Thiriat,  from  a  photograph. 

breadth  be  narrow — is  fully  three  thou- 
sand two  hundred  miles. 

The  name  Esquimaux  was  given  long 
ago  to  the  people  under  consideration 
by  the  Indian  races  of  North  America. 
The  Indians  were  accustomed  to  name 
people  and  things  according  to  fitness. 
The  Ojibwas  called  their  northern 
neighbors  the  Askimeg.  The  Abenakis 
pronounced  it  the  Eskimatsic.  Perhaps 
all  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  north  thus 
described  the   Orarians  as  the  "people 
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who  ate  their  meat  raw;"  for  such  is  the 
meaning  of  the  term.  As  to  the  Esqui- 
maux themselves,  they  took  the  name  of 
Innuit,  signifying  men,  or  people.  It  has 
been  the  wont  of  nearly  all  the  barba- 
rians to  assert  their  dignity  by  calling 
the  people  of  their  own  tribe,  as  if  by 
preeminence,  the  men. 

"We  may  here  glance  at  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Esquimaux.     Of  these  there 
are  at  least  three  great  groups.     First, 
we  find  in  Alaska,  far  to  the 

Divisions  and  i  i  .  j 

emplacement  of  north  and  wcst,  and  ex- 
the  Esquimaux.    ^^^^:^^^  eastward  aloug  the 

shore  of  the  Arctic  to  about  the  125th 
meridian  W.  from  Greenwich,  the  West- 
ern Esquimaux.  Beginning  at  the 
point  just  named,  and  running  eastward 
with  the  entire  Arctic  shores  and  across 
the  Hudson  bay  somewhat  southeast- 
wardly  to  Labrador,  we  find  the  Eastern 
Esquimaux. 

The  territories  of  this  division  extend 
through  about  seventy  degrees  of  longi- 
tude. As  we  journey  eastward  the  race 
dips  somewhat  to  the  south.  In  the  far 
west  the  southern  border  of  the  Esqui- 
maux dispersion  is  about  the  sixtieth 
parallel  of  latitude,  while  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador  the  people  of  this  race  are 
found  as  far  south  as  50°  N.  This  dif- 
ference, however,  represents  very  little 
divergence  in  the  isothermal  lines,  for 
the  northeastern  coast  of  America  is 
colder  by  much  than  the  northwestern. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  southern 
range  of  the  Esquimaux  is  coincident, 
or  nearly  so,  with  the  range  of  the  seal ; 
that  is,  as  far  as  the  ocean  ices  permit 
the  seals  to  collect  in  colonies. 

Besides  the  Western  and  Eastern  Es- 
quimaux, belonging  to  the  northernmost 

outskirts  of  the  P^'^^^^  ^^  ^'^^^^^  America, 
dispersion;  the    we    liave  the   third    divi- 

seven  groups.  .  „  ,        ,     _,  . 

sion,  or  Greenland  Esqui- 
maux,   covering   the    western    coast   of 


Greenland  as  far  north  as  human  habita- 
tion is  possible,  and  extending  sparsely 
to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  peninsula. 
This,  however,  is  the  uttermost  dis- 
persion of  the  Esquimaux  to  the  east. 
Europe  knows  them  not.  Northeastern 
Asia,  as  we  have  seen,  knows  them  to  a 
certain  limited  degree.  The  race  as  a 
whole  is  emplaced  from  the  land  of  the 
Chuk-chees  and  the  Koriaks  to  the  coasts 
of  Greenland,  and  southward  to  the  point 
from  which  the  explorer  in  northern 
Newfoundland  looks  over  into  Labrador. 

Ethnologists  have  subdivided  the  race 
into  seven  groups  of  tribes.  Three  of 
these  belong  to  Greenland.  The  fourth 
includes  the  Esquimaux  of  Labrador. 
The  fifth  group  lies  around  Hudson's 
bay.  The  sixth  extends  from  this  re- 
gion to  the  westernmost  parts  of  Alaska, 
while  the  seventh  includes  the  Asiatic 
division  of  the  race. 

The  Indians  in  naming  the  Esquimaux 
the  eaters  of  raw  meat  spoke  not  more 
wisely  than  modern  ethnol-  strange  config- 
ogy  in  calling  them  the  ^SSruter^rL- 
Peoples  of  the  Shore,  or  "es. 
Orarians.  This  attribute  of  character 
defines  them  equally  well,  for  it  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  race  that  it  confines 
itself  to  the  coast  lines  of  the  North. 
The  Esquimaux  shun  the  interior.  Their 
manner  of  life  limits  them  to  a  narrow 
strip  along  the  Arctic  ocean  and  other 
seas  bordering  our  continents  toward 
the  pole.  They  hardly  wander  beyond 
this  limited  range.  Even  when  trade  and 
adventure  carry  them  to  short  distances 
from  the  shore  they  quickly  return  to  a 
habitat  which  is  as  natural  to  them  as 
certain .  waters  are  to  certain  kinds  of 
fishes.  The  breadth  of  the  coast  occu- 
pied by  the  race  is  no  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  miles,  and  yet  this  narrow 
serpentine  strip  of  frozen  coast  extends 
from  west  to  east  throusfh  a  distance  of 


SCENE  IN  ESQUIMAU  LAND.-Hans  Discovering  the  Vessels  of  HAVES.-Drawn  by  A.  de  NeuviUe,  from  a  descnpuon. 
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more  than  three  thousand  miles !  Cer- 
tainly the  territory  of  no  other  division 
of  the  human  race  has  so  remarkable  an 
extent  and  configuration. 

The  resources  of  this  long,  crooked 
ribbon  of  Arctic  shore  are  well  known. 
The  sea  fur-         First  of  all,  there  are  the 

nishes  the  j£|-g  ^^  ^J^g  ^^^ tJ^g  Arctic 

means  of  suD-  f' 

sistence.  fishes    that    frequent   this 

coast,  and  the  seals  which  are  really  the 
great  resource  of  the  Esquimaux.    As  to 


a  supply  of  these  articles  the  race 
depending  upon  them  must  coast  habitat 
confine  itself  to  the  coast.  ^::S:iir''' 
The  prehistoric  races  of  government. 
Denmark,  who  left  behind  them  as  the 
evidence  of  their  existence  the  kitchen 
middens  and  shell  mounds,  were  not 
more  limited  to  the  range  of  a  few  miles 
from  the  sea  than  are  the  Esquimaux. 

Several  peculiar  features  of  barbarous 
life    have    arisen    from    the    anomalous 


WILD  REINDEER.— Drawn  by  O.  de  Penne,  from  life. 


vegetation,  that  is  so  meager  as  to  be 
almost  disregarded.  No  other  people 
depend  so  little  upon  the  resources  of 
the  earth  for  food.  As  to  land  animals, 
the  reindeer  is  the  great  resource  and 
reliance  of  the  Esquimaux.  Finally,  we 
should  mention  the  blubber  of  the  whale 
and  the  flesh  of  that  animal,  which  the 
people  regard  as  best  to  the  taste  and 
most  desirable  of  all  their  food. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  to  procure 


geographical  situation  of  the  Esquimaux. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  absence  of  civil 
or  tribal  government.  It  would  appear 
that  the  distribution  of  the  people 
sparsely  along  the  coast  through  a  great 
distance  has  prevented  organization 
under  chiefs  or  kings.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  country  is  too  much  attenuated 
to  admit  of  civil  order.  Consequently 
the  family  organization  is  the  only  one 
recognized.     Sometimes  a  strong  man, 
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or  leader,  will  gain  the  ascendency  of 
his  village,  and  many  will  rely  upon  him 
and  to  a  certain  extent  acknowledge  his 
authority.  This  generally  happens  dur- 
ing the  winter  season,  when  the  inhabit- 
ants from  a  considerable  distance  gather 
in  a  single  village.  With  the  return  of 
summer  the  establishment  breaks  up-and 
the  "government"  disappears. 


monogamous,  but  polygamy  is  per- 
mitted. The  reader  will  understand 
that  words  defining  the  relations  of 
society  among  a  civilized  people  lose 
their  distinctness  when  applied  to  bar- 
barians. Thus,  for  instance,  marriage 
and  divorce  among  the  Esquimaux  stand 
for  facts  very  different  from  the  legal 
and    definite    institutions     of    civilized 


WINTER  HOUSES  OF  THE  ESCJUI.MAUX. 


Another  feature  which  depends  upon 
the  Esquimau  situation  is  the  absence  of 
Warimpracti-  War.  The  extcut  of  ter- 
cabie  from  situ-    j-j^orial    line   between  one 

ation ;  the  mar- 
riage laws,  community    and    the    next 

is  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  permit  of 
tribal  quarrels.  It  would  appear  that 
the  warlike  disposition  is  not  wanting, 
but  this  temper  is  not  favored  or  in- 
flamed by  the  conditions  which  in  the 
open  interior  give  rise  to  hostility. 

The    Esquimau    family    is    generally 


society.  With  the  Esquimaux  the  man 
may  put  away  his  wife  and  take  another 
at  will.  It  is  also  evident  that  an 
ancient  usage  of  polyandry  still  infects 
the  social  life  of  this  people.  There  is 
a  disposition  to  establish  the  laws  of 
descent  on  the  female  side,  though  the 
other  usage  prevails. 

The  young  Esquimau,  having  selected 
his  wife,  begins  to  live  after  the  manner 
of  his  father.  If  it  is  the  summer  sea- 
son he  makes  for  himself,  of  the  skins  of 
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animals,  a  conical  tent,  and  there  he 
establishes  his  abode.  With  the  ap- 
Housesand  proach   of  winter  lie  must, 

housebuilding;     ho^ygver,  havc    a    house  or 

animal  food  es-  ' 

sentiai.  Jen    of     a    moro    substan- 

tial character.  He  selects  for  this  pur- 
pose a  place  in  some  village  near  the 
coast  and  there  makes  an  excavation  in 
the  earth.  He  walls  this  up  with  stone, 
and  on  coming  to  the  surface  extends  his 
structure  somewhat  above  it.  He  then 
covers  the  exposed  parts  with  a  thick 
layer  of  turf  and  earth. 

The  summer  abode  is  constructed  of 


HOUSES    OF    ASIATIC    ORARIANS. 


a  framework  of  light  timbers  or  of  whale- 
bones, bound  together  with  thongs  and 
set  up  in  the  form  of  a  circular  tent. 
The  Esquimau  hut  differs  in  shape 
from  that  of  the  North  American  Indian 
in  being  convex  on  the  top  instead  of 
conical.  Over  the  framework  is  spread 
and  fastened  a  layer  of  hides,  stripped 
from  the  arctic  animals.  Toward  the 
south  or  the  southeast  an  opening  is 
left  for  a  door,  and  the  Esquimau 
family  is  gathered  within.  Here  during 
the  summer  months  they  pass  their  time 
sallying  forth  to  fish  and  to  hunt.  Per- 
haps no  people,  savage  or  civilized,  take 
a  larger  per  cent  of  animal  food.  The 
exigency  of  the  situation  makes  it  so. 
Nature,  regarded  as  the  mother  of 
vegetation,   is  here  sterile.     There  are 


small  fruits  and  berries  of  quick  growth 
and  a  few  varieties  of  stunted  vege- 
tables, but  the  great  resource  is  the 
animal  life  which  may  be  drawn  from 
the  waters  or  taken  from  the  rocks. 

Of  the  winter  abodes  of  the  Esqui- 
maux there  are  several  other  varieties. 
The    first   of    these    is  the 

Method  of  build- 
snow  house,  or  ice  dwelling,   ing  the  snow 

which  the  inhabitants  enter 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  rigor. 
It  has  the  same  general  form  with  the 
summer  hut  above  described,  but  instead 
of  skins  for  an  outer  covering  the  coni- 
cal wall  is  made  of  snow 
or  ice.  The  former  is  said 
to  produce  the  warmer  in- 
closure,  but  the  latter  is 
more  substantial  and  dura- 
ble. In  building  a  snow 
hut,  the  snow  is  heaped  up 
and  molded  into  a  wall  by 
the  builder  until  it  is 
brought  to  a  compact  arch 
at  the  top.  The  ice  im- 
ployed  in  like  manner  is 
laid  up  in  blocks  until  the 
structure  is  complete.  The  hut  thus 
produced  is  exceedingly  picturesque. 
It  gleams  in  the  low,  slanting  arctic 
sunlight.  The  wall  is  generally  trans- 
parent, and  the  movements  of  the 
inhabitants  within  can  be  seen  with 
perfect  distinctness  from  without. 
The  huts  have  the  shape  of  the  straw 
beehives  formerly  in  use  throughout. 
Europe.  They  are  of  different  sizes; 
for  the  Esquimaux  are  a  sociable  folk, 
and  much  disposed  to  live  in  groups. 
Several  families  frequently  combine  in 
the  making  of  a  hut  large  enough  for 
the  accommodation  of  all. 

In  the  New  World,  within  the  arctic 
circle,  and  even  far  below  that  line,  the 
same  manner  of  life  is  pursued  as 
in  Greenland  and  Northern  Asia.     The 
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Innuit  habitations  of" arctic  America  are 

like  those  described  above,  at  any  rate 

as  far  west  as  the   Rocky 

Innuit  habita-  .  t     i  i  i 

tionsofthe  mountams.    It  has  been  ob- 

Northwest.  gcrved,  howevcr,  that  west 

of  this  meridian  the  Innuit  habitations 
take  another  form .  The  inhabitants  in  the 
extremes  of  Northwestern  North  Amer- 
ica prefer  to  build  their  houses  in  the 
ground,  or  at  least  to  construct  them  of 


The  entrance  is  effected  at  one  end,  or 
side,  by  means  of  a  trench,  or  sunken 
pass  way,  which  approaches  the  floor  of 
the  hut  on  a  level  with  it.  Nearly  all 
of  the  Esquimau  abodes  west  of  the 
upper  spurs  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
are  of  the  pattern  here  described.  Those 
east  of  this  meridian  are  built  of  snow 
or  ice  above  ground,  and  most  of  them 
melt  away  with   the  coming  of  spring. 


HUNTING  SEALS.— iJrawn  by  Ki 


earthy  materials.  In  Kamchatka  this 
plan  of  stnicture  is,  as  we  have  seen,  al- 
most tmiversal.  A  square  cavity,  some 
six  feet  in  depth,  is  excavated  in  the 
earth.  Wooden  posts  are  set  in  the 
ground,  in  the  bottom,  and  on  these 
joists  are  laid  to  support  the  roof.  A 
wicker  work  of  reeds  and  twigs  is  then 
used  for  thatch  between  the  beams,  and 
over  all  a  thick  layer  of  turf  is  spread. 
This  roof  is  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  vSO  that  the  hut  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  mound,  having  an  ap- 
erture in  the  center,  out  of  which  is- 
sues the  smoke  of  the  subterranean 
abode,  and  through  which  a  small 
amount    of    liofht    is    admitted    below. 


It  has  been  noted  by  travelers  that  the 
inhabitants  of  these  abodes  take  little 
pains  to  relieve  them  of  accumulating 
filth  and  waste  materials  of  the  famih . 
As  a  consequence,  the  residence  by  the 
beginning  of  spring  has  become  exceed- 
ingly contaminated,  and  would  be  intol- 
erable but  for  the  rigor  of  the  climate. 

The  house  of  the  Esquimau  is  scarcely 
provided  with  any  means  of  ventilation 
or  for  the  admission  of  light.  ^^^^^.^^  ^^^^^^^_ 
Evervthing  depends  upon  mentofEsqui- 

...  mau  dwellings. 

the     arrangement    withm. 
At  one  side  of  the   den   is  set  a  broad 
bench.     Here  the  occupants  of  the  hut 
sit,  eat,  and  sleep  by  turns.     The  man^ 
ner  of  life  would  be  intolerable  to  human 
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beings  accustomed  to  a  plentiful  supply 
of  fresh  air.  The  Esquimaux,  however, 
are  able  to  dwell  in  their  unventilated 
abodes  and  to  live  on  animal  food  for 
several  months  together — this,  with  only 
occasional  sallies  into  the  open  air. 

Such  is  the  climate  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed that  great  quantities  of  heavy  food 


of  this  race  to  consume  ten  pounds  of  ani- 
mal food  in  a  single  day !  Dr.  Kane  has 
recorded  his  astonishment  at  the  coarse 
gluttony  by  which  the  fires  of  life  are 
kept  a  burning. 

Cooking,  in  so  far  as  it  is  practiced 
among  them,  is  of  the  filthiest,  lowest 
order.      Fire    is  not  usually  applied  to 


INTERIOR  OF  ESQUIMAU  HUT.— Drawn  by  Stahl,  afier  Dr.  Kane. 


must  be  taken  in  order  to  support  life,  and 
„        .    ,  it  is  the  common  manner 

Necessity  for 

heavy  food;  of  the  Esquimaux  to  gorge 
themselves  to  utter  reple- 
tion. Especially  do  the  chief  men  keep 
themselves,  by  the  hands  of  servants, 
actually  filled  with  fatty  substances  de- 
rived from  fishes  and  hot-blooded  ani- 
mals. Adventurers  from  the  South 
among  the  Esquimaux  have  been  as- 
tounded at  the  extent  of  their  eating. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  thinf  for  a  man 


the  pots  which  contain  the  food.    Stones 
are  heated  and  thrown  into  ^.,  , 

Filthy  cookery; 

the  water  where  the  flesh  stuffing  with 
or  fish  is  to  be  boiled. 
Otherwise  the  meats  are  broiled  in  the 
fire.  No  pains  are  taken  whatever  as  to 
cleanliness.  Soot,  ashes,  and  dirt  are 
mixed  with  everything  that  has  passed 
through  the  semblance  of  cooking.  Nor 
can  the  traveler,  until  he  has  long  been 
schooled  to  the  disgusting  ceremonial  of 
the    hut,  induce  himself  to   eat   at  all. 
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Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see 
one  of  the  principal  men  in  an  Esqui- 
mau hovel,  sitting  inclined,  backwards," 
in  a  state  of  beastly  torpor  from  excess 
of  food.  He  partly  wakens  at  intervals, 
but  his  wife  or  the  servants,  who  are  ob- 
serving his  comfort,  immediately  begin 
to  stuff  into  his  jaws  great  masses  of  raw 
fish  or  fat  meat.  This  he  half-uncon- 
sciously  chews  and  swallows  as  fast  as 
his  stomach  will  admit  more.  Thus,  for 
a   long    time    together,    he    sleeps    and 


difficulty.  It  might  even  constitute 
some  excuse  for  their  filthiness,  that  the 
water  necessary  for  washing  is  not  easily 
obtained.  Something,  of  course,  must 
be  had  for  drink,  and  this  is  produced 
by  melting  in  the  huts.  But  the  drink- 
ing of  blood  is  by  no  means  an  uncom- 
mon method  of  slaking  thirst. 

It  has  been  noticed  in  all  countries 
having  a  rigorous  climate  that  the  use  of 
ice  and  snow,  in  the  attempt  to  alleviate 
the  natural  want  of  water,  is  rather  an 


ESQUIMAU  SNOW  HUTS.— Drawn  by  Riou. 


wakes,  grunting  out  his  satisfaction  at 
the  constant  stuffing  to  which  he  is  sub- 
jected. All  the  surroundings  of  the  hut 
are  filthy  in  the  last  degree,  and  a  true 
notion  of  the  bestial  manners  of  the  in- 
habitants, especially  in  the  manner  of 
eating,  can  hardly  be  conveyed  by  lan- 
guage. 

Great   is   the   difficulty    of    obtaining 

water  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  life 

in    these    high     latitudes. 

Water  hard  to  i  i        i. 

obtain ;  ice  ag-  Icc  and  snow  are  abundant, 
gravates  thirst.  ^^^  ^^^  artificial  heat  nec- 
essary for  reducing  these  to  the  liquid 
form  is  with  the   Esquimaux  the  great 


aggravation  of  the  trouble  than  other- 
wise. Dr.  Kane  and  all  other  arctic  ex- 
plorers have  found  it  necessary  to  forbid 
their  men  to  eat  snow  or  ice  in  the  hope 
of  assuaging  thirst.  The  natural  reac- 
tion of  the  organs  under  the  touch  of 
anything  so  cold  as  ice  creates  unnatural 
heat,  and  aggravates  the  very  evil  which 
it  would  allay. 

We  remark  the  good   fortune  of  the 
Esquimaux  is  in  having  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of    oil  with  which    to  „   ^  ^     ^,     ^ 
"  -^  Methods  of  heat- 

replenish   their   lamps   and   Ing,  natural  and 

produce  such  artificial  heat 

as  the  actual  purposes  of  life  require.    As 
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a  mle,  however,  the  Esquimaux  do  not 
use  artificial  warmth  for  their  bodies.  In 
this  respect  they  trust  wholly  to  the  nat- 
ural heat  of  the  body  and  the  protection 
afforded  by  their  clothing  and  the  walls 
of  their  huts.  It  appears  from  correct 
observation  that  no  rigor  of  the  climate 
is  too  great  to  be  withstood  by  these  peo- 
ple so  long  as  they  are  able  to  fill  them- 


not  of  much  avail  in  waters  generally 
frozen.  Nearly  all  varieties  of  fish  are 
taken  singly,  by  means  of  the  hook  and 
line,  or  spear.  A  good  many  of  the  Es- 
quimau implements  have  respect  di- 
rectly to  the  climate,  such  as  snow- 
knives,  ice  chisels,  snow  shovels,  and  the 
like.  In  the  manufacture  of  their  im- 
plements the  people  employ  both  stone 


ESQUIMAU  SUEUGE  PARTY  (PORT  FOULKE).— Drawn  by  A.  de  Neuville,  from  a  description. 


selves  with  the  tallow  of  reindeer  or 
the  blubber  of  walrus,  and  to  keep  them- 
selves within  their  hovels. 

The  Esquimau  hut  abounds  in  imple- 
ments. The  manner  of  life  provokes 
,     ,        ,       ,    the    invention   and   use  of 

Implements  and 

utensils  of  the      all  kinds  of  weapous,  and 

Esquimau  hul.  ,  .      , 

even  many  kinds  of  tools. 
The  bow  and  arrow  is  in  universal  use. 
In  the  combat  with  the  walrus  and  the 
seal  the  harpoon  and  the  spear  are  the 
weapons  employed.  The  people  use 
fishhooks    and    nets,   but  the  latter  are 


and  metal,  though  the  latter  is  only 
sparingly  used.  Meteoric  iron  is  the 
principal  metallic  resource.  Knives 
and  adzes  and  drills  are  generally  of 
stone.  Bone  needles  and  scrapers  and 
spoons  of  horn  are  found  in  almost  every 
hut.  The  water  vessels  are  made  of  seal- 
skin. In  rare  instances  ivory  and  some 
other  of  the  finer  materials  are  used  in 
the  fabrication  of  tools  and  ornaments. 
In  an  Esquimau  house  which  was  vis- 
ited and  examined  by  Dr.  Kane  the 
following   articles   were    noted:    a   sort 
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of  bucket,  made  of  sealskin ;  a  lamp, 
formed  of  the  shoulder-blade  of  a  wal- 
rus ;  a  flat  stone,  used  for  melting  snow ; 
a  lance  head,  fastened  to  a  line,  for  use 
against  the  walrus ;  a  rack  for  supporting 
clothes ;  and  the  skins  and  furs  worn  by 
the  family. 

The  taming  and  training  of  dogs  by 
the  Esquimaux  is  a  well-known  circum- 
stance of  their  common   life.     The  dog 
is  almost  the  only  domesti- 

Trainingand  -         .         ,        tt     •  -i 

working  of  catcd  animal.    He  is  taught 

s  e  ge  ogs.  ^^  draw  the  rude  sledge  of 
his  master,  and  is  lashed  and  whipped 
into  action,  after  the  manner  employed 
with  oxen  or  horses  in  other  countries. 
The  animals  are  hitched  to  the  sledges 
by  means  of  a  collar  about  the  neck  and 
a  rude  rope  which  passes  down  therefrom 
and  between  the  legs  to  its  attachment 
with  the  sledge.  The  dogs  work  abreast, 
and  are  able  to  make  considerable  speed 
when  not  overloaded.  They  thus  sub- 
serve the  double  purpose  of  draft  animals 
and  hunters.  The  dogs  so  employed  are 
large  and  strong,  and  if  allowed  to  suffer 
from  hunger  become  dangerous,  even  to 
their  masters.  The  Esquimaux  have 
not  been  able  to  substitute  any  other 
motive  power,  and  a  half  dozen  dogs 
are  essential  to  every  householder  who 
owns  a  sledge.  During  the  winter 
months  dogs  crowd  down  into  the  pas- 
sage way  leading  to  the  interior  of  the 
hut ;  but  in  summer  time  they  come  out 
and  may  be  seen  lying  in  the  cold  sun- 
shine on  the  roof. 

The  clothes  of  the  Esquimaux  are 
fabricated  almost  exclusively  of  native 
Materials  of  materials;  that  is,  of  the 
Esquimau  cloth-  g^-^^^g    ^f    reindeer,    seals, 

mg  and  style  of 

dress.  and  birds.     Textile  fabrics 

are  almost  unknown.  The  skins  used 
for  clothing  are  cut  into  shape  and 
stitched  together  with  the  sinews  of  ani- 
mals.   The  great  desideratum  is  warmth, 

M. — Vol.  4 — 29 


and,  fortunately,  for  the  people,  the 
abundant  furs  and  thick  skins  of  the 
arctic  regions  furnish  the  best  materials 
for  protection.  The  under-garments  are 
made  of  birdskins  or  the  skins  of  smaller 
animals,  with  the  feathers  or  fur  turned 
next  to  the  body.  The  outer  garment  of 
the  man  consists  of  an  overcoat,  almost 
as  long  as  the  person  wearing  it,  and 
having  a  sort  of  hood  at  the  top,  which 
may  be  drawn  over  the  head  in  place  of 
a  cap.  The  legs  are  incased  in  breeches 
made  out  of  skins,  with  Ihe  fur  turned 
inward.  In  the  more  rigorous  weather 
the  garments  are  doubled.  Leather 
made  from  sealskin  is  manufactured  into 
smooth,  coarse  boots. 

The  general  attire  of  the  women  is 
like  that  of  the  men.  In  inclement 
weather,  when  the  hunters 

Woman's  dress 

are    abroad,    they   have    a  and  manner  of 

1  .      T      J- -I       .  1  .  T       life:  ornaments. 

kind  ot  leathern  coat,  made 
from  sealskins,  to  protect  them  from  the 
blast.  With  an  abundance  of  carbona- 
ceous food  and  a  reasonable  amount  of 
exercise  people  once  inured  to  the  arctic 
climate,  and  clad  in  such  garments  as 
are  here  described,  can  hardly  perish 
by  freezing.  To  the  dress  above  de- 
scribed the  Esquimaux  add  certain  rude 
ornaments,  some  of  which  are  worn  in 
the  lips  and  others  in  the  cheeks.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  customary  to  bore  holes 
through  the  lips  and  cheeks  in  infancy, 
to  receive  and  hold  the  barbaric  jewels 
with  which,  in  adult  life,  the  people  are 
expected  to  adorn  themselves.  The 
ornaments  thus  worn  are  generally  of 
polished  stone  or  bone.  Sometimes, 
however,  bits  of  parti-colored  fur  or 
the  teeth  of  wolves  and  foxes  are  in- 
serted instead  of  the  more  elaborate 
ornaments. 

So  far  as  the  industrial  arts  exist 
among  them,  the  same  are  carried  on 
by  the  Esquimau  women.    The  dressing 
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of  hides,  the  preparation  of  clothing  and 

food,    and   generally   the   gathering   of 

^vood,  timber,   and  whale- 

Industrial  arts ;  •        ,1      •         „,^,.1^  T-tn 

treasures  of  the      bonC     IS     their     WOlk.        in 

basement.  ^^^  underground  Esquimau 

houses  there  is  frequently  a  kind  of  cel- 
lar beneath  the  principal  apartment, 
which  is  packed  full  of  meats  and  fish. 
It  is  allowed  to  freeze  in  packing,  and 


fish  frozen  down  therein  at  over  seventy- 
one  thousand  pounds.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  Esquimaux  share  with  their 
fellow-barbarians  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can woods  that  improvidence  and  neglect 
of  preparation,  on  account  of  which 
whole  tribes  of  the  latter  have  been  fre- 
quently brought  to  the  verge  of  extinc- 
tion by  famine. 


KS(^»L  IMAU  FAMILY— TYFKS  AND  COSTUMES.— Drawn  by  A.  de  NeiiviUe,  after  Captain  Graah. 


is  mixed  with  snow  for  this  purj^ose. 
All  kinds  of  flesh,  blubber,  and  fish  are 
packed  together  in  this  apartment, 
which  is  made  as  large  as  possible,  and 
filled  full  agrunst  the  exigencies  of  the 
winter.  A  kind  of  trap-door  opens  into 
the  basement,  into  which  the  woman  of 
the  house  enters  and  tears  off  enough  of 
the  frozen  material  for  current  uses. 
One  of  these  subterranean  meat  houses 
was  examined  by  Sir  Edwin  Belcher, 
who  estimated  the  quantity  of  meat  and 


As  to  family  economy,  the  Esquimau 
goes  no  further  than  the  law  of  neces- 
sity.        What    he    must,    he    Esquimaux 

does.  Necessity  compels  ra^rCe^Sf 
him  to  provide  for  the  Indians. 
coming  winter.  This  he  must  do  or 
perish.  Accordingly,  in  the  summer 
season,  he  plies  his  vocation  as  hunter 
and  fisherman.  If  he  has  the  good 
fortune  to  slay  a  reindeer  or  take  a 
seal  he  puts  away,  by  rude  preservation, 
a  portion  for  his  winter  supply.     The 
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capture  of  a  whale  is  the  great  event  of 
Esquimau  adventure.  Upon  this  not 
only  the  food  supply  partly  depends,  but 
more  particularly  the  supply  of  fuel  and 
liofht.  These  must  come  from  the  blub- 
ber  of  the  whale.  In  every  winter  den 
large  lamps  are  hung  up  and  supplied 
with  wicks  made  out  of  moss.  The 
lamps  are  fed  with  whale  oil,  and  by 
this  means  the  apartment  is  both  lighted 
and  warmed.  To  the  wants  of  the 
family  must  be  added  those  of  the 
voracious  dogs. 

If  the  Esquimau  race  be  excluded  from 
Europe,  so  also  is  the  language  of  that 
Esquimau  Ian-  racc  Set  off  from  all  Aryan 
fnTo%1y:?So  afanities.  The  dialects  of 
form.  the     Orarians,     extending 

through  so  vast  a  distance  from  east  to 
west,  are  clearly  but  so  many  varieties 
of  the  common  tongue.  It  has  its  affin- 
ity and  derivation  exclusively  with  the 
Asiatic  branch  of  human  speech.  The 
language  was  originally  monosyllabic; 
but  the  agglutinative  process  has  gone 
on  until  a  highly  polysyllabic  character 
has  been  developed.  No  other  variety 
of  speech,  indeed,  better  represents  the 
process  of  juxtaposition  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  compound  ideas.  There 
is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  formation  of 
words  in  Esquimau,  many  of  which  are 
qf  prodigious  length.  The  parts,  how- 
ever, retain  their  original  meanings,  so 
that  the  result  is  virtually  a  periphrasis, 
having  the  force  of  a  sentence.  Travel- 
ers and  scholars  are  astonished  at  the 
facility  with  which  the  natives  combine 
many  single  words  into  compound  ex- 
pressions. In  such  forms  of  speech 
there  is  also  the  Asiatic  inversion  which 
places  the  modifying  part  after  the  part 
modified,  and  reserves  the  verbal  parts 
for  the  end. 

As  to  literature,  the  Esquimaux  have 
not  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  folk- 


lore and  legend.      In  Greenland  the  na- 
tives have  been  taught  the  rudiments  of 
learning  by  the    Christian  Folklore  and 
missionaries,  and  the  men-  legendary  pre- 

'  monitions  of  lit- 

tal  products  of  the  race  are  erature. 
beginning  to  be  reduced  to  writing  and 
critical  examination.  The  Danish  schol- 
ars have  made  several  publications  of 
the  native  lore,  including  the  works  of 
two  or  three  recent  Esquimau  authors. 
Such  works  are  partly  narrative  and 
partly  biographical,  relating  to  the  ex- 
plorations of  White  men  in  the  northern 
regions. 

On  the  whole,  the  intelligence  of  this 
people  is  superior  to  that  of  most  of  the 
barbarous  races.     Thev  are 

Intellectual  and 

not  equal  in  natural  endow-  moral  character- 
ments  to  the  better  classes 
of  Polynesians,  but  are  greatly  superior 
to  North  American  savages  and  such 
oceanic  peoples  as  the  Fijians  and  the 
Maoris.  The  Esquimaux  have  an  apti- 
tude for  music.  They  sing  many  plain- 
tive songs  and  indulge  in  spirited  dances. 
They  have  the  barbarian  passion  for 
games  of  chance,  but  are  not  given  to 
gambling  to  any  great  degree.  They 
are  little  disposed  to  restraint,  and  enter 
into  contracts  with  great  reluctance. 
There  is  much  native  honor  among  the 
people.  They  have  their  usages,  which 
have  taken  the  force  of  law.  He  who 
gathers  simple  property,  such  as  wood 
or  game,  lays  a  stone  upon  it,  and  that 
secures  his  right.  Where  several  hunt- 
ers take  the  same  animal  the  game  is  equi- 
tably divided  among  them.  As  a  rule, 
he  who  first  sights  the  prey  has  priority 
of  right. 

As  for  the  rest,  the  morality  of  the  race 
is  of  a  low  order.  The  people  are  given 
to  lying  and  deceit.  The  social  virtues 
hardly  exist  among  them.  There  is  a 
certain  public  code  which  protects  the 
rude  society,  but  the  private  life  of  the 
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people  is  corrupted  with  all  manner  of 
social  license  and  vice.  The  Esquimau 
women  are  hardly  subject  to  shame. 
They  expose  their  persons,  and  have 
little  regard  for  that  modesty  which 
may  be  considered  the  first  requisite  of 
womanhood. 

The  Esquimaux  believe  that  the  world 


sport  makes  the  sky  shine:  the  aurora 
borealis!  The  seers,  or  wizards,  are 
they  who  mediate  between  the  prevail- 
ing spirits  and  men.  The  wizards  are 
wise,  and  know  how  worship  and  sacri- 
fice ought  to  be  conducted.  They  are 
able  to  deliver  in  times  of  famine  and 
pestilence.     As  to  rewards  and  punish- 


is  governed  by  spirits.     These  are  local- 
^      .        ,        ized,    and   are    known   bv 

Esquimau  the-  -^ 

ory  of  the  other    the  name  of  I II  It  as.     Each 

•world.  .  1     - 

mua  belongs  to  a  certam 
place,  and  has  control  of  that  place  and 
its  affairs.  The  belief  prevails  that  the 
world  is  reared  on  pillars,  and  that  there 
is  another  world  overhead  of  which  the 
visible  sky  is  the  floor.  Thither  the 
souls  of  the  dead  go  after  death.  My- 
thology is  busy  in  this  Northern  mind. 
Up  above  the  sky  is  a  land  where  the 
inhabitants  play  a  game  in  which  the 
head  of  a  walrus  is  used  for  a  ball.   This 


KS  ox   ICE  FIELD. 

ments,  that  belongs  to  this  life.     After 
death  all  alike  go  to  the  land  of  spirits. 

The  ethnic  characteristics  of  the  Es- 
quimaux have  been  many  times  de- 
scribed. They  are  a  people  of  low  stat- 
ure, but  among  some  of  the 

'^  Physical  fea- 

tribes  men  of  the  average  turesoftherace; 

1      .    1  ,  .  mirthfulness. 

height  are  seen.  As  we 
have  remarked  in  describing  the  Finns 
and  Lapps,  the  manner  of  dress  gives  to 
these  people  a  short  and  stocky  appear- 
ance. Though  the  stature  of  the  men 
does  not  greatly  exceed  five  feet,  they 
are,    nevertheless,    strongly   and   firmly 
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built.  The  shoulders  are  broad,  and  the 
neck  stout  and  round.  The  head  is  of 
that    middle  form   called   mesocephalic. 


1  -''jl.l.MAl'    WOMAN — 'lYPK. 


The  face  is  of  that  broad,  flat  character 
which  we  have  found  uniformly  through 
the  northern  parts  of  Asia  and  Europe. 
The    forehead  is  broad  and  low.     The 


cheeks  are  full,  protuberant,  and  fat. 
The  nose  is  low  and  broad  at  the  bridge. 
The  eyes  are  black,  and  are  placed  ob- 
liquely in  the  visage. 
The  hair  is  coarse 
and  black .  The 
beard  of  men  is 
scant,  or  altogether 
wanting,  though  the 
inustache  grows  to 
considerable  length. 
The  complexion  is  a 
reddish  brown ,  grad- 
ing off  toward  that 
of  the  White  races. 
In  the  case  of  young 
people,  and  girls  in 
particular,  the  flush 
of  the  blood  may 
be  seen  under  the 
cuticle.  The  coun- 
tenance as  a  whole 
is  not  displeasing. 
The  people  univer- 
sally are  given  to 
laughing,  and  this 
with  little  provoca- 
tion to  mirth.  Hard- 
ly can  the  stranger 
have  'any  communi- 
cation with  the  na- 
tives without  excit- 
ing them  to  a  broad 
and  somewhat  me- 
chanical smile. 

Fortunately  for 
the  Esquimaux,  na- 
ture has  provided 
them  with  the  means 
of  abundant  cloth- 
ing. The  reindeer, 
the  bear,  the  fox, 
and  especially  the  seal,  give  up  their 
hides  for  the  protection  of  the  bodies  of 
the  hunter  and  his  family.  An  abun- 
dance of  warm  clothing  drawn  closely  to 
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the  xjerson  and  over  the  head  is  a  neces- 
sity of  the  arctic  situation.      The  apparel 
of  men  is  not  much  differ- 

Materials  and  .  1      .        r  „    „ 

styles  of  cloth-      ent    from  that  ot   women, 
"^s-  'Pl-Le  latter,  however,  orna- 

ment their  garments  with  the  feathers 
of  the  eider  duck,  and 
color  the  leather  which 
they  use  for  boots,  jack- 
ets, and  trousers.  In 
making  garments,  the 
same  are  manufactured 
partly  with  the  fur  in- 
side, but  for  summer 
wear  the  skin  is  re- 
versed, putting  the  fur 
outside.  Great  skill  and 
not  a  little  taste  are 
manifested  by  the  Es- 
quimau women  in  the 
manufacture  of  gar- 
ments ;  but  the  appear- 
ance of  either  sex  in 
full  dress  is  heavy ;  the 
dress  gives  a  dwarfish 
look  to  the  wearer.  The 
person  appears  of  the 
same  size  from  head  to 
foot. 

As  we  have  said  above, 
the  Greenland  Esqui- 
maux are  superior  in 
character  and  attain- 
ments to  those  of  the 
North  American  conti- 
nent. The  former,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the 
Danish  government, 
have  made  greater 
progress  in  the  arts 
and  learning,  and  have  risen  to  a  higher 
level  of  character.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  our  continent  the 

Superiority  of        ^  ^. 

the  Greenland        raCC     shOWS    but    little    GIS- 

Esquimaux.         pogition  to  depart  from  its 
old-time  manners  and   customs. 


believed  that  the  Esquimaux  have  occu- 
pied the  arctic  coast  for  fully  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  that  during  that  period 
they  have  changed  but  little  in  any  of 
the  essentials  of  their  ethnic  character. 
No  definite  statistics  have  been  pro- 


ESoriMAU    INDIAN  KAI.U  I'UN— TYPE. 

duced  covering  the  numbers,  resources, 
and  distribution  of  the  Esquimau  popu- 
lation.  In  Greenland  a  cen-  ^  ^.     _^      . 

Estimates  of 

sus    was    taken    in     1870.  population;  out- 

^  ,   .     .  ^  1.1-    look  of  the  race. 

From  this  it  was  found  that 
It  is  I  the  Esquimaux  in  that  country  numbered 
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about  ten  thousand.  Estimates  have 
been  made  of  those  in  North  America, 
giving-  an  aggregate  of  about  thirty 
thousand.  The  population  is  compara- 
tively stationary.  The  manner  of  life 
docs  not  permit  of  the  formation  of  great 
communities.  Diseases  peculiar  to  the 
arctic  regions  also  tend  to  reduce  the 
natural  increase.  Philanthropy  can 
hardly  discover  in  the  race  the  evidences 


and  promise  of  a  great  development. 
While  there  is  no  retrogression  there  is 
little  progress.  We  may  look  upon  the 
Esquimaux  as  the  residue  of  one  of  those 
forms  of  human  development  which  in 
process  of  time  will  doubtless  be  re- 
placed by  other  forms  of  man-life  more 
progressive  and  better  calculated  for 
the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  a  gen- 
eral civilization  among  mankind. 


CHA.PXKR  CLXXI.— . 

AVING  glanced  thus 
briefly  at  the  Esqui- 
mau inhabitants  of 
our  American  arctic 
shores,  we  may  now 
return  to  our  position 
in  Alaska  and  consider 
from  that  point  of  observation  the  adja- 
cent Indian  tribes  spreading  from  the 
Aleutian  peninsula  eastward  to  Hudson 
bay.  These  are  known  by  the  general 
Distribution  of  name  of  the  Tinnehs,  or 
theTinnehs;       Athabascaus.     Alaska,  the 

the  three 

groups.  western    division   of   their 

territories,  is  of  vast  extent.  The  area 
is  almost  six  hundred  thousand  square 
miles.  The  river  Yukon  carries  to  the 
sea  a  larger  volume  of  water  than  any 
other  stream  in  North  America.  The 
native  name  of  the  country  is  A  las  SJiak, 
signifying  Great  Land;  for  thus  the 
Indians  of  that  region  designate  their 
country.  Themselves  they  call  Immii, 
or  the  People. 

The  aborigines  of  Alaska,  that  is, 
those  of  Indian  derivation,  are  estimated 
at  thirty  thr)usand.  They  are  closely 
related  to  the  Esquimaux  and  to  those 
Asiatics  who  possess  the  opposite  penin- 
sula of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  The 
Alaskans  of  the  Indian  stock  are  divided 


XiNNEHS. 

into  three  groups,  who  are  known  as  In- 
nuits,  Aleutians,  and  Sitkans.  Each  of 
these  is  subdivided  into  tribes  and  fam- 
ilies. The  Innuits  belong  to  the  valley 
of  the  Yukon.  The  Aleutians  inhabit 
the  peninsula  bearing  their  name  and 
the  outlying  islands.  The  Sitkans  be- 
long mostly  to  the  Alexander  archipel- 
ago, and  these  are  divided  into  tribes 
and  families,  each  with  its  own  totem 
and  territory. 

Since  the  great  peninsula  of  Alaska 
was  transferred,  in  1867,  from  Russia  ta 
the  United  States,  our  in-  ^^  ^ 

Nature  suggests 

formation    relative    to  the  occupation  and 

.        ,1   .  .  means  of  living. 

natives  of  this  region 
has  been  vastly  extended.  We  now 
understand  their  resources  and  man- 
ner of  life.  Both  the  means  and  the 
methods  of  living  have  been  determined 
strictly  by  the  environment.  The  occu- 
pations of  the  people  are  suggested  by 
nature  and  followed  in  the  primitive 
manner.  For  six  weeks  in  early  spring 
the  tribesmen  give  themselves  up  ta 
hunting  the  sea  otter.  This  is  the  breed- 
ing season  of  that  animal.  After  that 
comes  the  salmon  season,  extending  from 
June  to  September.  Late  in  the  autumn 
the  men  give  themselves  to  the  collec- 
tion of  fuel  and  other  supplies.     In  na 
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other  country  have  the  Indians  learned 
more  of  commerce  and  of  the  means  of 
maintaining-  their  interests  in  competi- 
tion with  White  traders. 

The  productions  of  Alaska  are  far  more 


summer  season,  however,  is  too  short  for 
an}^  enlarged  and  profitable  industries 
based  upon  the  productiveness  of  the  soil. 
Climate  impedes  the  plow  and  dulls  the 
pruning  hook.    It  is  from  the  animal  re- 


ALASKAN  PINE  FOREST.— Cathedral  Mountain. — Drawn  by  Taylor,  from  a  photograph. 


extensive  and  valuable  than  were  sup- 
.,    ,  ,        posed  to  exist  until  recent 

Alaskan  prod-         ^ 

ucts;  value  of  date.  The  timber  rcsourccs 
are  of  themselves  sufficient 
to  attract  and  develop  a  large  civilization. 
No  other  country  has  larger  or  more 
valuable  forests  of  spruce,  hemlock, 
cedar,  pine,  etc.  There  are  also  many 
varieties  of  less  important  woods,  some 
of  which  have  industrial  and  commercial 
values.  The  agricultural  resources  are 
considerable,  extending  from  quick- 
growing    vegetables    to    ;irains.      The 


sources  of  the  country  that  the  greatest 
values  may  be  most  readily  derived. 

It  were  hard  to  say  in  what  other  part 
of  the  world  the  distribution  of  fur-bear- 
ing animals  is  more  exten-  _ 

°  Prevalence  and 

sive  than   in  Alaska.       In  value  of  fur- 

•  1  . ,  .  ,  o      1    bearing  animals, 

the  maritime  parts  we  lind 
the  fur-bearing  seal  in  great  abundance ; 
also  the  sea  otter,  which,  though  not  gre- 
garious, is  nevertheless  widely  distrib- 
uted and  profitable  to  the  trapper.  Then 
follow  many  other  fur-bearing  animals, 
such  as  the  silver  fox,  the  cross  fox,  the 
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red  fox,  the  marten,  the  mink,  the  land 
otter,  the  beaver  fox,  the  fisher,  the 
wolf,  the  lynx,  the  black,  the  brown, 
and  the  cinnamon  bear.  Though  the 
abilities  of  the  Indians  to  take  these  an- 
imals are  limited  by  their  ignorance  and 
the  imperfection  of  their  weapons,  the 
annual  yield  of  furs  brought  in  by  the 
natives  amounts  to  at  least  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

The  fresh  and  salt  waters  of  Alaska 


sixtieth  degree  of  latitude  should  yield 
abundantly  of  agricultural  products. 
Nevertheless,  the  warm  va-  Possibility  of 

por    which      whirls     shore-    profitable  agri- 
•^  culture  in 

ward  over  this  country  has  Alaska, 
a  great  effect  in  modifying  the  climate. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  maritime 
parts.  Farming  and  gardening  can  here 
be  followed  with  success,  but  at  the  dis- 
advantage of  short  seasons.  In  the  in- 
sular regions  things  grown  from  the  soil 
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greatly  abound  in  fish.     The    cod  pre- 
„  dominates,  and  is  most  val- 

Fisheries  of 

«od,  halibut,        uablc   of   all.      After    this 

and  salmon.  .  -,  ^  ,         111 

the  salmon  should  be  men- 
tioned, of  which  the  abundance  in  the 
great  rivers  is  practically  inexhausti- 
ble. The  halibut  fisheries  have  not  been 
greatly  developed,  but  there  are  few 
parts  of  the  earth  where  fishes  of  this 
varietv  can  be  taken  of  Qrreater  weicjht 
or  abundance.  But  we  need  not  dwell 
upon  facts  now  well  known  to  the  reader. 
It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
soil  of  a  country  lying  above  the  fif- 
tieth and  for  the  most  part  beyond  the 


can  be  raised  more  easily  and  success- 
fully. The  river  bottoms  are  not  be- 
yond the  reach  of  agriculture.  Nature  in 
such  situations  shows  her  power  by  send- 
ing forth  a  profusion  of  wild  flowers, 
red  and  white  clover,  many  varieties  of 
berries,  and  wild  barley.  In  these  re- 
gions game  abounds,  including  herds  of 
deer,  flocks  of  grouse,  and  the  like. 

In  such  conditions  the  Indian  races 
have  risen  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
activity   and    half -barbaric 

Superiority  of 

industries.       The    Tinneh  theTinnehsto 

1  -,1  .         other  Red  races. 

peoples  are  clearly  superior 

to  the  averagfe  of  our  American  Indians. 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  travelers  who  have 
entered  these  regions  that  all  of  the 
tribes  are  of  a  common  origin  and  of 
Oriental  derivation.     Captain  Beardslee, 


VOU.\o    WUMEN    OF   SITKA — TYPES. 
Drawn  by  Thiriat,  from  a  photograph. 

of  the  United  States  Navy,  tells  of  the 
traditions  which  the  natives  have  of  their 
migration  from  other  parts.  "  In  every 
respect,"  says  he,  "  they  [  the  Alaskans] 


resemble  the  Ainos  of  Japan  far  more 
than  they  do  our  North  American  In- 
dians." He  thinks  that  some  of  the 
tribes,  as  for  instance,  the  Kootznoos, 
are  of  Chinese  origin, 
while  the  Hydhas, 
Avho  are  regarded  as 
superior  to  all  others 
in  intelligence  and 
skill,  are  the  descend- 
ants of  a  race  from  the 
south  whom  perhaps 
Cortez  drove  out  of 
Old  Mexico. 

If  we  examine  the 
domestic  relations  of 
these  people  we  find 
many  customs  which 
point  unmistakably  to 
Asiatic .  relationships. 
Thus,  for  instance,  po- 
lygamy is  practiced ; 
but  it  is  not  in  high 
repute.  Generally  the 
rich  and  noble  only  in- 
dulge in  the  luxury  of 
multiple  marriage.  A 
second  feature  of  so- 
ciety is  the  rule  which 
exacts  perfect  fidelity 
from  the  wife,  giving 
to  the  husband  the 
power  of  life  and  death 
in  case  she  is  unfaith- 
ful. A  third  peculiar- 
ity is  a  manifest  deriv- 
ative from  a  former 
polyandry.  For  the 
degree  of  relationship 
in  the  family  is  de- 
termined on  the  mo- 
ther's side.  By  this 
rule  a  nephew,  as  for  instance,  the  son 
of  a  sister  of  a  chieftain,  may  inherit 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  son  of  the  chief- 
tain  or  the    son  of  his    brother.      Still 
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another  feature  of  the  social  code  is  that 

which  permits  prostitution  to  unmarried 

women  without  the  loss  of 

Laws  of  mar-  ,      .  ..  ri-vi  „^ 

riage  indicate  their  standrng.  Ihese,  as 
race  affinity.        ^^^  corresponding  class  in 

Japan,  may  follow  the  life  of  the  bagnio 
for  a  while,  and  then  return  without  dis- 
paragement to  good  society. 

Among  the  Alaskan   Indians  women 

have  a  far  better  lot  than  was  the  case 

among  the  primitive  tribes 

Rank  and  influ-  tt     •,      ^  c^.     .  /t>i, 

ence  of  Alaskan  of  our  L  nited  btates.  i  ney 
women.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  influence  with 

their  husbands  and  brothers.  They  are 
treated  with  much  respect  and  are  well 
clothed  and  fed  by  their  husbands.  The 
women,  indeed,  dress  well  and  wear 
many  ornaments.  They  are  not  con- 
verted into  drudges;  the  domestic  rule 
requires  the  husband  to  share  w4th  the 
woman  such  duties  as  even  the  civilized 
generally  assign  to  the  women  only.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  man 
engaged  in  caring  for  the  children, 
ministering  to  their  wants  with  attention 
and  regard. 

The  principal  article  of  Alaskan  cloth- 
ing is  the  blanket.  This,  however,  now 
_  yields  to  the  civilized  ap- 

The  blanket  rep-   ■'  ^ 

resents  and  parel  and  the  greater  con- 

meaisures  value.  .  c  .■.  ,  ^ 

veniences  of  the  costume  of 
the  Whites.  The  blanket  continues  to 
be  the  unit  of  money  and  account.  The 
exchanges  of  the  Indians  are  effected  on 
this  basis.  The  blanket  is  worth  about 
three  dollars,  but  this  is  reckoned  as  one 
in  accounting.  Canoes,  furs,  and  even 
slaves  arc  priced  at  so  many  blankets. 

The  vices  of  the  people  are  many. 
The  race  is  dirty  to  a  degree.  The  cli- 
mate is  too  cold  to  encourage  bathing, 

The  dirty  habit    '''''^.  ^^"^  ^^^^^  ^^^  entailed 
and  the  drink       indifference    as    to    clean- 

hoo-che-noo.  , .  „,,  ,     .  , 

liness.  i  he  result  is  much 
sickness  and  many  infections;  pulmo- 
nary disease,  rheumatism,  and  the  like, 


prevail.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
evil  results  of  drunkenness.  The  Indians 
have  a  drink  called  hoo-che-noo,  which 
produces  a  mad  intoxication,  and  under 
its  influence  the  drunken  victim  attacks 
his  family  and  friends.  Many  of  the 
Indians  die  by  violence.  In  case  of  a 
quarrel  one  of  the  participants  may 
challenge  the  other  by  shooting  himself, 
whereupon  the  enemy  must  do  the  same 
— a  repetition  of  the  Japanese  hara-kiri. 

Among  the  customs  of  the  people 
which  may  well  attract  our  attention  is 
the  cremation  of  the  dead,  incineration  of 
When  death  enters  the  :?g\tlzat\ono?' 
household  a  pyre  is  built  in  ^'^^  Tinnehs. 
the  rear  of  the  house.  When  every- 
thing is  in  readiness  a  hole  is  made  in 
the  roof  and  through  it  the  body  of  the 
dead  is  taken.  The  corpse  is  laid  on 
the  wood  and  covered  with  a  blanket. 
Beside  the  body  are  laid  the  arms  of  the 
deceased  and  many  of  his  personal 
relics.  Then  the  pile  is  fired.  Mean- 
while a  company  of  masked  men  gather 
around  the  pyre,  beat  on  a  board  wdth 
their  staves,  and  chant  a  requiem. 

We  have  already,  speaking  of  the  Es- 
quimaux, cited  the  fact  that  they  have 
no  general  system  of  government.  The 
same  thing  may  be  noted  among  the 
Indians.  Each  tribe  is  independent. 
The  tribe  is  divided  into  families.  Each 
family  has  its  head  man,  and  each  tribe 
its  totem  and  its  chief.  The  authority 
of  these  is  regarded  as  binding  on  the 
tribe ;  but  insurrections  frequently  oc- 
cur, and  new  chieftains  appear  as  suc- 
cessful revolutionists. 

The  actions  of  the  tribe  are  determined 
at  a  council  of  the  head  men,  called  a 
pot-a-lach.      At  this  even  _  ,    ^ 

'■  The  pot-a-lach 

the  women  are  permitted  to  determines 

,    ,1      .      -a  tribal  policy. 

appear,  and  their  influence 

frequently  leads  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

At  such  conferences  the  laws  of  the  tribe 
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are  declared.  Much  rude  justice  has 
been  observed  in  the  doings  of  these 
councils,  and  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  sometimes  pre- 
vails even  over  passion. 
It  has  been  found  that 
an  understanding  of  the 
customs  and  opinions  of 
these  races  is  necessary 
to  an  easy  and  success- 
ful government  ot  the 
country. 

As  among  nearly  all 
the  Turanian  races,  the 
religious  opinions  of 
the  Tinnehs,  or  Atha- 
bascans, include  a  sort 
of  dualism.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  have 
a  knowledge  of  a  great 
spirit,  but  they  recog- 
nize the  existence  of 
many  local  spirits,  and 
these  are  divided  into 
good  and  bad.  It  is 
believed  that  the  evil 
spirits  are  much  more 
important  from  a  reli- 
gious point  of  view  than 
are  the  good.  This  is 
but  natural  when  we 
take  into  consideration 
the  hard  conditions  of 
life  in  these  high  lati- 
tudes. It  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  evil 
in  living  would  seem 
to  the  native  mind  to 
predominate  over  the 
good.  The  good  would  ' 

appear  only  as  a  fitful 
and  transient   sunshine,  while   the   evil 
would     recur     and     recur 

Reasons  for 

■worshiping  the     again  as  shadow,  darkness, 

bad  spirits.  .  ,    ,  , .  . 

storm,  night,  disease,  suf- 
fering, conflict,  cold,  and  death. 


Therefore  the  people  frame  their  the- 
ory of  the  gods.  In  religion  it  is  neces- 
sary, first  of  all,  to  propitiate  with  wor- 


'UTKMS    AM)    IDOLS    AT    \V  K  AN(;KI,I,. 
Drawn  by  A.  Slom,  from  a  photograph. 

ship  and  sacrifices  the  evil  spirits  that 
so  largely  control  the  destinies  of  life. 
These  opinions  are  very  hard  to  disturb. 
Missionaries  and  white  teachers  have, 
however,   penetrated    the    country,  and 
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many  of  the  tribes,  such  as  the  Chilkats, 
have  nominally  accepted  Christianity 
and  instituted  schools.  The  Indian  mind 
is  sufficiently  receptive  to  admit  the  su- 
periority of  the  new  ideas  over  the  na- 
tional superstitions. 

It  is  not  needed  that  we  should  dwell 
at  great  length  upon  the  subdivisions  of 


11      •>'   i  I-    -H      THK    MUIR   GLACIER   (aLASKA). 
Jjiawn  by  Ijoudicr,  from  a  photograph. 

this  widely  dispersed  Athabascan,  or 
Tinneh,  family  of  peoples.  Some  eth- 
nographers have  subdivided  the  whole 
c  1,^-  ■  ■        r    J^roup  into  four  subordinate 

Subdivisions  of     ^  ^ 

the  Athabascan    raccs.     The  first  of  tlicse 

family. 

belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Mackenzie  river,  the  second  is  called 
the  New  Caledonian  group,  and  the  third 
the  Oregonian.     Those  who  follow  this 


division  include  as  its  fourth  group  cer- 
tain of  our  southwestern  tribes,  such  as 
the  Apaches  and  the  Navajos. 

It  is  only  necessar}^  for  us  to  repeat 
the  geographical  distribution  of  these 
peoples  which  comprises  most  of  Alaska 
and  of  the  Canadian  dominion  from  the 
Esquimau  territories  to  the  river  Church- 
ill on  the  south,  and  from  the  shore 
lines  of  mountains,  next  to  the  Pa- 
cific, to  the  Hudson  bay.  One  of 
the  chief  subdivisions  of  the  Tinneh 
family  is  the  Thlinkets,  a  maritime 
people,  lying  next  the  Pacific  under 
the  6oth  parallel,  and  from  that  line 
southward  through  several  degrees. 
These  seem  to  be  the  parent  stock 
from  which  the  Nasses,  the  Hy- 
dhas,  and  the  Sitkans  are  derived. 

We  should  repeat  in  this  connection 
our  statement  relative  to  the  affinity 
of  the  Alaskans  with 
the  Esquimaux, 
is  a   fact  Avhich 

larjre  ethnical  significance.  In  re- 
cent  times  a  disposition  has  ap- 
peared among  ethnologists  to  draw 
a  strong  line  of  demarkation  be- 
tween the  Tinnehs  and  the  Esqui- 
maux. vSucli  writers  are  of  opinion 
that  the  last-named  people  are  of 
Asiatic  derivation,  but  that  the  In- 
dians of  Alaska  and  throughout  the 
whole  Athabascan  region  are  of  an 
American  derivation. 

This  must  necessarily  lead  to  a  be- 
lief in  the  polygenetic  origin  of  the 
races  of  mankind.  The  theory  is  openly 
and  strongly  advocated.  It  lies  at  the  basis 
of  several  recent  treatises  on  American 
ethnography.  In  the  present  work  the 
opposite  view  is  entertained.  It  would 
seem  that  those  who  hold  to  an  Ameri- 
can origin  for  our  Indian  races  neglect 
the  manifest  fact  of  the  close  affinity  of 
the  Tinneh  Indians  with  the  Esquimaux, 


Affinity  of  Alas- 
This    kans  and  Esqui- 
1  maux  asserted. 

has  a 
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the  Aleuts,  and  finally  with  the  Chuk- 
chees  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula.  That 
such  an  affinity  and  grading  off  of  race 
characteristics  do  actually  exist  can  not 
be  doubted ;  and  this  is  true  not  only  of 
ethnic  characteristics  proper, 
but  of  languages  and  institu- 
tions. What,  for  instance,  can 
be  more  manifest  than  the  fun- 
damental identity  of  the  do- 
mestic and  social  estate  among 
the  Tinnehs  and  the  Japanese? 
How  should  we  account  for  such 
identity  except  on  the  ground  of 
an  Asiatic  derivation  of  the  Alas- 
kan races,  or  at  least  of  a  com- 
mon derivation  of  the  peoples 
inhabiting  the  approximate  parts 
of  Asia  and  America? 

Though  this  conclusion  of  the 
ethnic  kinship  of  the  Tinnehs 
and  the  Esquimaux  seems  to  be 
warranted  and  almost  necessary 
as  a  deduction  from  our  existing 
knowledge,  we  should  not  over- 
look certain  facts  upon  which 
the  opposing  theory  is  based. 
Perhaps  the  strongest  consider- 
ation supporting  the  latter  view  is  that 
Facts  tending  of  the  diversity  in  the 
skull  formation  of  the 
two  peoples  under  consid- 
eration. The  Esquimaux  are  a  long- 
skull  and  the  Tinnehs  a  short-skull  race. 
It  is  claimed  that  among  the  former  the 
dolichocephalic  character  is  as  strongly 
developed  as  among  any  other  people 
of  the  world.  The  Tinneh  tribes,  on 
the  contrary,  are  at  most  mesocephalic, 
or  middle-headed,  wdth  a  strong  tend- 
ency toward  the  brachycephalic,  or  short- 
head,  type.  The  diversity  in  charac- 
ter is  admitted — as  all  facts  are  admit- 
ted by  every  candid  inquirer.  But  the 
question  is  whether  the  deduction  of  a 
totally  diverse  race  origin  for  the  two 

M. — Vol.  4 — 30 


peoples  under  consideration  is  warranted 
by  the  facts. 

In  deciding  a  question  of  this  kinci 
we  should  take  into  view  the  habits  of 
the  races   considered ;    also,   the  length 


to  support  op- 
posing argu- 
ment. 


ALASKAN    CHIEF    KAMT  L — TYPE. 

of  time  during  which  the  forces  of  the 
environment  have  been  playing  upon 
them.     We  have   seen  the  _^ 

Effects  of  habit 
strict    limitation  of   the  Es-    may  determine 
^^  ..       ethnic  traits. 

quimaux  to  the  arctic 
coast.  No  race  was  ever  more  distinctly 
and  emphatically  Orarian.  If  we  admit 
that  certain  occult  conditions  peculiar  to 
this  manner  of  life,  influencing  the  race 
subject  thereto  for  a  thousand  years  or 
more,  are  sufficient  to  set  up  a  dolicho- 
cephalic, or  long-head,  tendency  in  the 
development  of  the  race,  then  the  pres- 
ence of  this  strongly  marked  character- 
istic in  the  Esquimaux  is  easy  of  ex- 
planation. 

For   a   like   reason  we  may  conceive 
of  different  forces,  material  and  social. 
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playing  upon  the  migratory  and  inland 

Indian  tribes.     These  also  have  imme- 

morially  occupied   the    re- 

Both  material  .  .  i  •    i        .  i 

and  social  forces  gions  in  Avhicli  tlicy  are 
modify  races.       ^^^^^,  present.    Consider  the 

effect  of  the  hunting  habit  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  fishing  habit  upon 
the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental  devel- 
opment of  a  given  race  or  races.  Is  it 
not  clear  that  large  and  conspicuous 
bodily  features,  as  well  as  activities, 
would  be  evolved,  more  especially  un- 
der the  unobstructed  laws  of  nature  to 


which   barbarians   must    needs    subject 
themselves  ? 

Reasoning  such  as  this  may  well 
countervail  against  the  daring  hypoth- 
esis of  a  separate  continental  origin  for 
the  Indian  races  of  America.  It  should 
be  remembered,  hoAvever,  that  the  one 
view  or  the  other  is  in  our  present  state 
of  knowledge  held  tentatively,  and 
must  of  necessity,  under  the  law  of  free 
inquiry,  be  subject  to  revision  and  mod- 
ification by  possible  additions  to  the 
present  store  of  human  knowledge. 


CHAPTER    CIvXXII.— ALOOMQXJINS    AMD    CALIKORNIAKS. 


S  we  proceed  with  our 
inquiry  into  the  char- 
acter of  the  native 
races  of  the  three 
Americas,  we  become 
impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  peoples 
in  question  are  a  melange  of  tribes  and 
nations.  It  has  been  found  impossible 
to  arrange  these  races  into 
^^xSS^rZl  satisfactory  ethnic  groups. 
The  migratory  habits 
which  have  prevailed  among  nearly  all 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  large  modi- 
fication of  character  which  has  followed 
as  the  result  of  their  habits  and  distribu- 
tion, have  confounded  the  inquiry  and 
left  us  in  the  presence  of  a  chaos. 

The  former  classifications  of  these 
peoples  have  been  swept  away  and  re- 
newed from  time  to  time,  imtil  it  is  now 
wellnigh  impossible  to  present  the  race 
as  awholc  under  an  orderly  arrangement. 
We  shall  therefore  be  obliged  to  ap- 
proach the  question  partly  on  ethnic 
principles  and  partly  on  merely  geo- 
graphical lines. 

One  of  the  most  widely  distributed  of 


the  North  American  Indian  families  is 
the     Alsfonquins.       These 

.      Distribution  of 

have  a  wide  reach  of  tern-  the  Algonquin 
tory  from  east  to  west,  and  ^^^  ^' 
no  narrow  band  of  country  from  north 
to  south.  We  can  observe  in  their  dis- 
tribution the  same  phenomenon  which 
has  already  been  noted  in  the  Esquimaux, 
namely,  a  tendency  of  the  tribes  with 
the  eastern  spread  to  drop  further  and 
further  to  the  south.  This  movement, 
conforming  to  the  isothermal  lines, 
brought  the  Eastern  Algonquins  into  the 
countries  south  of  the  Great  Lakes  as 
far  as  Carolina,  while  the  West  Algon- 
quins, lying  far  off  against  the  Alaskan 
Tinnehs,  reached  up  as  high  as  the  55  th 
parallel  of  north  latitude. 

Eastward  and  westward  the  distribu- 
tion extends  from  the  Rocky  mountains 
to  the  Atlantic.  It  is  needless  to  re- 
mind the  reader  that  the  Eastern  Algon- 
quins, as  far  west  at  least  as  the  90th 
meridian,  have  almost  totally  disap- 
peared before  the  pressure  of  the  White 
race,  and  have  obtained  a  new  and  pre- 
carious footing  either  with  their  western 
congeners  or  in  the  Indian  Territory. 


,ANl.i   OV    THE   AlA'.OXCjUIXS.     KuCky  Mountain   Iani^c  \pk. -Drawn  l.y  Pelcor|.   frr  in  a -ketch  liy  Hnrgeau. 
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The  attempt  has  been  made  to  divide 
the  whole  Algonquin  family  into    four 
groups,  or  tribes.  The  first 
SSonquinslnL   of  these,  and  the  one  imme- 
BToups.  diately  before  us  from  the 

point  of  our  observation  in  the  North- 


ClllKI-lAIN    OK  THF,    DAKOTA-SIOUX — lY 
From  Naturkunde. 

west,  is  the  Northern  division  of  the  race. 
This  includes  all  of  the  Indian  tribes 
south  of  the  Tinnehs,  and  stretching 
from  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Hud- 
son bay.     In  this  great  territory  are  in- 


cluded such  nations  as  the  Knisteneaux, 
between  lakes  Winnipeg  and  Athabasca ; 
the  Ottawas,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa 
river  and  around  lake  Huron ;  the  Chip- 
pewas,  of  Upper  Canada  and  Northern 
Michigan,  and  the  Montagnais,  of  South- 
ern Labrador. 

The    second    division, 
known   as    the    Eastern 
branch,   includes  the   Mik- 
maks,   of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick ;  the  Aben- 
akis,  of  Eastern  New  Eng- 
land;   the   Penobscots,  the 
Mohicans,  the  Pequods,  the 
Manhattans,  and  the  Leni- 
Lennappes,  of  Delaware. 
The   next  division,    whicli 
we  may  call  the   Southern 
\    branch,  included  aforetime 
;     the  historical  nations  of  our 
^    parent  colonies,  such  as  the 
Powhattans,    of    Virginia ; 
also  the  Accomacs,  the  Rap- 
pahannocks,  the  Panticoes, 
of  Carolina,  the   Shawnees 
of  our    Central  Western 
States,  etc.     Lastly,  the  so- 
called  Western    branch  in- 
cluded  the  Illinois   tribes; 
the   Miamis,   of    Ohio  and 
Indiana ;     the     Pottawatto- 
mies,    of     Michigan;      the 
Kaskaskias,     the    Michiga- 
mies,theSacs,  theFoxes,the 
Cheyennes,  the  Arapahoes, 
the  Blackfeet,  and  the  like. 
The  reader  will  perceive 
at   a  glance  that   many  of 
^-  these  races,  or  nations,  have 

in  the  historical  vicissitudes 
of  the  times  migrated  to  foreign  and  re- 
mote situations,where  their 

Displacement  Of 

descendants  are  found  at  the  the  Red  races 

-^,  r         ^y  civilization. 

present  time.      Thus,   for 

instance,  the  Cheyennes,  now  occupying 
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territories  on  the  upper  Plattes,  had  their 
country  originally  on  lake  Winnipeg, 
while  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  from  the  mid- 
dle Mississippi  are  now  found  only  on 
Nebraska  reservations  or  in  the  Indian 
Territory. 

It  is  with  these  widely  distributed 
Algonquin  nations  that  the  AVhites  have 
Notions  respect-  had  the  largest  historical 
rile?ftom°th^''"  acquaintance.  The  prog- 
Aigonquins.  I'ess    of    the    Auglo-Saxou 

race  through  the  central  belt  of  North 
America  has  brought  them  con- 
stantly into  contact  with  Algon- 
quin tribes.  The  acquaintance  has 
extended  over  nearly  three  hundred 
years  of  time.  It  is  probable  that 
the  popular  estimate  of  Indian  char- 
acter has  been  more  largely  derived 
from  the  features,  manners,  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  Algonquins  than 
from  all  other  sources  whatsoever. 
AVe  may,  therefore,  properly  offer 
some  brief  general  comments  upon 
the  character  of  the  race — com- 
ments which  may  suffice  (since  the 
subject-matter  is  so  familiar  to 
American  readers)  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  Indian  races  of  North 
America. 

The  social  system  of  these  In- 
dians has  now  been  thoroughly  in- 
Morganhasde-    vcstigated,     and   the 

terminedthedo.    ^^^^^^^l      opiuioUS    of 
mestic  estate  of     fc>  -r 


and  approved  method  of  sexual  union 
among  the  majority  of  the  native  Ameri- 
can races  was  hardly  a  marriage  at  all. 
It  was  the  establishment  of  a  family,  and 
in  a  larger  sense  of  a  tribe,  by  the  joint 
husbandry  of  the  men  of  that  family  or 
tribe  with  the  consequent  fixing  of  the 
lines  of  progeny  and  descent  on  the 
female  side.  The  mother,  instead  of  the 
father,  became  the  source  of  the  tribe. 

The    results   of   this    system   are   not 
readily  apprehended  by  those  who  have 


the  Indians.  the    world    corrected 

about  the  domestic  life  of  our  abo- 
rigines. Professor  Lewis  H.  ]SIorgan 
has  left  little  for  future  inquiry  relative 
to  North  American  Indian  society,  and 
in  particular  to  the  conditions  on  which 
the  Indian  household  was  founded.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  native 
American  system  of  marriage  was  poly- 
andry. Perhaps  in  no  other  part  of  the 
world  has  that  system  been  more  amply 
and  fully  illustrated.     In  fact,  the  legal 


THE   MONOGAMOUS    FAMILY. 
From  Ridpath's  History  of  the  United  States,  after  Morgan. 


been  accustomed  to  monogamous   mar- 
riage, and   to  the  establishment  of  de- 
scent in  the  male  line.    It  Effects  of  poly, 
requires   an    effort   of   the  ,Tag"o\'dT' 
mind     to    apprehend     the  scent, 
reversal  of  this  rule  and  to  see  clearly  its 
consequences.       The    establishment    of 
the  line  of  descent  through  the  woman 
rather  than  the  man  produces,  first  of 
all,  a  miscellaneous  and,  therefore,  in- 
determinate fatherhood  of  all  that  are 
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born.  Under  such  a  system  it  is  im- 
possible that  any  child  may  claim  a 
particular  father  as  his  own. 

The  mother  is  a  fact  whose  relation 
to  her  offspring  can  not  be  disturbed  by 
any  fictitious  device  or  social  complexity ; 
but  in  polyandry,  fatherhood  becomes 
at  once  obscure  and  indiscriminate. 
Even  if  the  domestic  relation  require 
that  one  man  rather  than  another  shall 


THE   POI-YANDROUS   FAMILY. 
From  Ridpath's  History  of  the  United  States^  after  Morgan, 

be  regarded  as  the  woman's  husband, 
that  does  not  give  any  authentic  pater- 
nity to  the  child.  Indeed,  the  father 
himself  is  no  more  than  an  uncle.  He 
was  bom,  not  as  one  of  a  family  of 
brothers,  but  rather  of  a  family  of 
cousins.  So  also  of  the  grandfather, 
who  is  not  a  grandfather  in  fact,  but  only 
a  granduncle.  The  line  of  motherhood, 
however,  stands  fast ;  for  the  child  can  not 
have  one  of  several  mothers,  but  only  his 
own.  Motherhood,  but  not  fatherhood, 
is  thus  determinate  and  fixed. 

The  theory   upon    Avhich    this    poly- 


androus    usage    seems    to     have     been 
founded,  was  that  the  men  of  the   tribe 
should,  as  it  were,  he  Joint-  Theory  and 
iy   the  fathers   of     all    the  fe^StToSV- 
children  born.    This  being  andry. 
true,  each  child  becomes  the  child  of  i/w 
%vholc  tribe ;  that  is,  on  the  father's  side. 
Each  has  the  mother  and  the  mother's 
name ;  but  for  fatherhood  he  must  look 
to  the  tribe. 

With  a  little  reflection  we  may  ap- 
prehend how  under  this  system  the 
tribe  becomes  more  and  more  central- 
ized. Indeed,  there  can  be  nothing 
but  the  tribe  in  the  social  system.  If 
a  man  go  out  of  his  own  tribe  for 
marriage  he  does  not  bring  the 
woman  into  his  tribe,  but  goes  over 
into  hers.  His  individuality  can  at 
most  be  maintained  only  during  his 
life.  His  blood  merges  with  that  of 
the  tribe  of  his  wife.  His  children 
are  necessarily  of  that  tribe,  but  since 
polyandry  is  the  rule  his  children,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  may  not  be  his  own, 
but  another's ! 

Doubtless  this  prevalent  polyandry 

of    our    aborigines   was   the    bottom 

cause  and  explanation  of  the  intense 

tribal      individuality    which     existed 

among  them,  and  if  of  that,  then  of 

their   wars   and   of    a   large   part   of 

their    history.       No    feeling    could    be 

more   intense    than  that   Avhich    bound 

each    warrior    to    his    own    clan.     This 

was  but  natural,  for  he  was  the  son  of 

the    whole    clan.     The    clansmen    were 

his  fathers.      It  might  be  said  that  he 

had  no  uncles,  but  all  fathers,  since  his 

uncles   were    his    fathers!      A   peculiar 

tribal  solidarity  was  thus  attained  among 

the    Indians,  and  was   intensified  from 

generation  to  generation. 

Another  effect  of  the  same  institution 
was  the  intense  development  of  Indian 
characteristics.       The    system    of   mar- 
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riage  led  to  a  kind  of  inbreeding,  very 

peculiar  in  its  results.     It  was  as  though 

the     peculiarities     of     the 

The  system 

tends  to  inte-       wliolc    triDc,    rather    than 

gration  of  race.         r  i.-       i  j-    -i 

of  any  particular  father, 
were  concentrated  in  each  child  born. 
The  system  did  not  tend  to  ethnic  dif- 
ferentiation, but  rather  to  integration, 
and  to  the  development  and  fixing  of 
every  tribal  characteristic  in  a  form 
which  could  hardly  be  disturbed  by  any 
subsequent  changes.  At  the  present 
time  the  obduracy  of  Indian  traits, 
against  which  civilization  flings  itself 
only  to  be  broken  into  foam,  may  be 
explained  and  understood  as  a  result  of 
the  system  of  polyandrous  marriage. 

We  shall  not  here  enter  at  length 
upon  the  further  results  and  tendencies 
of  the  multiple  marriage  of  the  woman 
■ — the  gathering  to  herself  of  several 
tribesmen  in  the  relation  of  husband. 
Our  limits  forbid  the  development  of 
any  subject  to  its  details  and  conse- 
quences. We  must  aim  rather  to  make 
the  outline  with  distinctness  and  truth, 
leaving  the  inquirer  to  supply  for  him- 
self its  minor  parts. 

The  system  of  polyandry  prevailed 
almost  universally  among  our  North 
Universal  prev-  American  tribes.  Of  its 
andry  in  A^er'.  o^|gin  ^o  man  kuows  any- 
^^^-  thing  with  distinctness.     It 

was  one  of  those  forms  of  recognized 
sexual  union  which  sprang  up  and  be- 
came prevalent  in  the  unconscious  ages 
of  prehistoric  barbarism.  The  Indians 
of  our  historical  epoch  received  and 
practiced  it  from  their  ancestors.  For 
a  long  time  the  character  of  the  Indian 
family  was  not  at  all  understood.  The 
early  missionaries,  captives,  and  adven- 
turers among  our  aborigines  did  not 
apprehend  the  system  in  accordance 
with  which  the  family  and  the  tribe 
were    constituted.       That    system    was 


mistaken  for  miscellaneous  union  and 
polygamy.  Indeed,  the  domestic  life  of 
the  Indian  races,  as  well  as  their  lan- 
guages and  political  economy,  was  never 
explained  in  more  than  a  fragmentar}' 
way  tmtil  Morgan  and  other  recent 
scholars  investigated  Indian  institutions 
in  a  scientific  manner. 

In  the  relations  of  men  and  women 
under  the  social  system  of  our  tribes, 
two    tendencies    appeared 

Consequences  of 

which  are  dimcult  to  under-  the  system  on 
stand  in  their  causes  and  *^«^°-«-- 
persistence.  The  position  of  woman 
among  the  aborigines  gravitated  in  two 
directions:  one  toward  equality  with 
man  and  influence  in  the  community, 
and  the  other  toward  complete  degra- 
dation. In  the  Northwest,  as  we  have 
seen  among  the  Tinnehs,  woman  at- 
tained a  respectable  rank.  Travelers  in 
Alaska  have  not  found  her  condition  to 
be  at  all  abject  or  below  the  level  of 
man.  Among  the  races,  however,  in- 
habiting the  central  and  lower  parts  of 
the  present  United  States  the  case  was 
very  different.  This,  too,  is  contrary 
to  expectation ;  for  we  should  suppose 
that  the  polyandrous  tribes,  having  the 
family  established  and  the  line  of  de- 
scent fixed  on  the  female  side,  would 
hold  women  in  high  esteem.  But  this 
was  not  the  case. 

The  Indian  women  among  the  Algon- 
quins,  the  Huron-Iroquois,  and  others, 
the  best  of  the  tribes,  sank  to  a  level  of 
slavery  and  social  degradation.  They 
were  not  held  in  honor,  but  were  con- 
temned and  despised  by  the  men,  who 
showed  them  neither  regard  nor  com- 
miseration. Not  only  the  rude  domes- 
tic cares  of  the  family  were  put  upon 
them,  but  also  those  kinds  of  outdoor 
and  heavy  labor  which,  by  the  common 
consent  of  even  half-civilized  races,  fall 
to  the  part  of  men. 
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The  Indian  men  were  totally  averse 

to  all  kinds  of  labor.      It  was  a  matter 

of  social  pride  among  them 

Scorn  of  labor  .11         t^     • 

by  the  Indian  HOt    tO    WOrk    at    all.       it    IS 

°'^"-  difficult  to  discover  whether 

this  disposition  was  the  result  of  an 
innate  laziness  and  inaptitude  for  exer- 
tion, or  whether  a  sentiment  of  the  de- 
grading nature  of   all  laborious    effort 


INDIAN    PAIOOSES. 


had  possessed  them.  At  all  events  the 
work  of  the  tribe  fell  to  the  squaws. 
The  latter  were  virtually  slaves.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Indian 
woman  was  the  central  idea  in  the  fam- 
ily and  tribal  systems,  she  was  never- 
theless a  drudge  and  creature  of  bur- 
den. vShe  must  care  for  the  wigwam  of 
her  lord,  and  nurture  his  papooses  by 
inserting  them  in  cases  from  which  they 
could  not  escape.  In  most  instances  it  was 
expected  of   her  that  she  should  build 


it,  or  at  least  collect  the  material  there- 
for. Only  in  cases  where  her  strength 
was  insufficient  for  a  given  work  would 
the  warrior  join  her  or  lend  a  hand. 
As  for  him,  his  part  in  the  household 
economy  w^as  simply  to  provide  the 
game  which  was  needed  for  subsistence. 
This  he  did,  however,  hardly  as  an 
economic  pursuit,  but  rather  as  an  inci- 
dent of  his  life  as  a  hunter,  or  more 
rarely  a  fi.sherman.  His  calling  had 
little  respect  to  profit. 

All  the  other  work,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  making  of  garments, 
was  left  for  the  women.  For  some  rea- 
son the  warrior  did  not  regard  it  as  de- 
grading to  make  moccasins  The  brave 
or  leggings,  or  even  to  rthin^tt?' 
tan  the  hides  from  which  providence, 
those  articles  w^ere  produced.  As  to  ag- 
riculture, that  was  altogether  the  work 
and  duty  of  the  squaw\  The  squaw's 
life  was  toilsome  and  full  of  hardship. 
The  improvidence  of  the  aborigines  was 
proverbial.  They  rarely  provided  any- 
thing for  special  exigencies.  The  ap- 
proach of  winter  demanded  a  supply  of 
provisions,  but  the  supply  was  rarely 
larger  than  the  supposed  necessities  of 
the  season. 

Famine  was  ever  in  sight.  The  hard 
experiences  of  starvation  and  disease 
could  not  drive  the  tribesmen  to  provide 
in  any  large  sense  for  the  „,    , 

•^  *^  weakness  of 

future.  The  Indians  never  the  sense  of 
amassed  property.  They  ^''^^^^  ^' 
did  not  care  to  do  so.  To  the  present 
time,  and  in  their  most  civilized  estate, 
it  is  rarely  the  case  that  the  Indians  feel 
the  ambition  of  acquiring  estates  and 
wealth.  Their  theory  of  land  occupation 
rather  than  land  ownership  tended  to 
intensify  their  improvidence.  Even  the 
sense  of  personal  property  was  not  dis- 
tinct or  definite  among  them.  In  a  gen- 
eral way  each  man  owned  his  personal 
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possessions ;  but  these  were  merely  suffi- 
cient for  his  present  wants  and  contin- 
gencies. Beyond  that  his  desire  for 
property  did  not  extend. 

The  inaptitude  of  Indian  men  for  la- 
bor Avas  intensified  and  fixed  in  a  he- 
Effect  of  the  reditary  trait  by  the  prev- 
hunting habit ;     ^Icncc  of  the  hunting  life. 

Bparsity  of  •     i    -i 

population.  The  area  occupied  by  our 

aborigines  was  generally  wide,  unlimited. 


Isolation  of  In- 
dian existence. 


woods  would  immediately  lose  them- 
selves in  solitude.  Their  pursuits  were 
ever  such  as  to  withdraw  them  from  the 
social  and  domestic  life  to  the  life  of  soli- 
tary wandering. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  reader  to  appre- 
hend the  profound  stillness 
and  isolation  which  were 
the  perpetual  conditions  of 
Indian  existence.  For  days  together  the 
warrior  pursued  his  hunt  without 
seeing  his  fellow.  For  hours  he 
sat  alone  in  solitary  places  with  the 
hush  of  nature  around  him.  His 
disposition  became  as  solitary  as 
his  situation,  and  his  domestic 
traits,  whatever  they  may  have 
been,  were  gradually  obliterated. 

We  have  spoken  above  of  the 
tendency  of  polyandry  to  produce 
an  intense  clannishness,  with  the 
accompanying    disso-  ^..^  .^  .^^^  ^.^ 

lution    of    the    ties    of    lage  and  the 
,         .1  wigwam. 

family    proper. 

manners  of 

With  them 

the 


the 

This  was  seen  in  the 
the   Indian  warriors, 
everything      depended 


on 


NIGHT-AND-DAY    DANCE. 

The  population,  considered  with  respect 
to  the  territory,  was  sparse  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  whole  Indian  population  of 
the  present  United  .States  was  hardly 
sufficient  for  the  peopling  of  our  small- 
est commonwealth.  The  Indian  war- 
riors   and    hunters    plunging   into   the 


strength  and  solidarity  of  the 
tribe,  and  very  little  on  the  integ- 
rity of  the  family.  The  social  life 
of  the  Indians  was,  therefore, 
tribal  rather  than  domestic.  The 
Indian  village  was  always  a  center 
of  interest  and  of  excitement,  but 
the  wigwam  itself  and  alone  was 
as  solitary  as  the  pine  tree  that 
sheltered  it.  The  warriors  return- 
ing from  the  chase  or  from  battle 
might  well  look  to  the  village  as  a 
center  of  interest  and  tribal  amusements, 
but  the  brave  would  hardly  look  to  his 
own  wigwam,  with  its  exhausted  squaw 
and  sick  papooses,  as  a  place  to  be  de- 
sired. 

The  tie  between  the  Indian  and  his  own 
home  was  thus  rendered  indifferent  and  of 
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no  effect.      In  the  village  there  was  some 

hilarity.    There  were  games  and  sports. 

There  were  the  running  contest  and  many 

games   of   chance.     There 

Addiction  to 

village  sports       especially  was  the    dance. 

and  games.  r^^^       ^^^^^       ^^^^       alwayS 

tribal,  never  domestic.  ]Music  was  a 
tribal  amusement,  and  even  racing  on 
foot  or  with  ponies  was  a  tribal  sport. 
If  the  Indian  competed  w^ith  his  fellow 
for  the  prize  in  marksmanship,  it  was  a 
tribal  rather  than  a  neighborly  contest. 
All  of  these  consequences  flowed,  if 
we  mistake  not,  out  of  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  marriage  and  family  organiza- 
tion. Still  another  result  would  appear 
to  be  the  low  educational  ambition  among 
our  aboriginal  nations.  Education — the 
desire  to  educate — flows  mostly  from  the 
strong  affection  of  the  father  for  his  own 
child.     This  tends  to  a  desire  to  see  the 


child  promoted  to  a  better  estate  than 
that  of  his  father.  It  leads  to  exertion 
on     the    father's     part    to 

.  Absence  of  the 

ameliorate  the  physical  and  educational  in- 
intellectual  conditions  un- 
der which  his  child  is  to  live.  But  this 
feeling  among  the  Indians  must  be  weak 
and  indefinite.  One  half  at  least  of  the 
force  and,  perhaps,  more  than  a  half  of 
the  results  of  paternal  affection  must  be 
removed  under  polyandry;  for  every 
man's  son  is  at  best  no  more  than  his 
nephew.  Every  child  has  a  father  who 
is  no  more  than  his  uncle.  This  fact 
weakens  the  interest  in  fatherhood  and 
childhood.  It  leaves  the  one  to  wander 
off  into  solitude  to  the  neglect  of  his 
offspring,  and  the  other  to  seek  in  an 
indefinite  tribal  paternity  the  strong  in- 
terest which  he  should  otherwise  find  in 
a  single  and  unmistakable  father. 


Chapter  CLXXIII.— Writing  and  Language. 


I F  education,  in  our  sense 
of    the  word,   the    In- 
dian races  knew  noth- 
ing.  We  are  not  aware 
that  before   their  con- 
tact with   the    Whites 
such  a  thing  as  an  In- 
dian school  was  known.     It  is  doubtful 
whether    the    most    enlightened  of   the 
American  races,  such  as  the 

Beginnings  of  i         /->  i     a 

the  inteuectuai  Aztccs,  the  Central  Amer- 
icans, and  the  Peruvians 
ever  conceived  of  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  life  by  means  of  educational 
institutions  properly  so-called.  Of  the 
intellectual  life  there  were  certainly  the 
beginnings,  and  of  teaching  there  must 
have  been  at  least  the  rudiments;  but 
the  teaching  was  doubtless  an  incidental 
circumstance,  and  grew  more  out  of  the 


natural  desire  of  the  Indian  youth  to 
learn  the  knowledge  and  arts  of  their 
fathers  than  of  any  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  latter  to  instruct  their  offspring 
in  such  limited  knowledge  as  they  them- 
selves possessed. 

For  this  reason  the  education  of  the 
Indian  youth  was  the  education  of  in- 
stinct and  observation.  He  learned  to 
do  what  his  fathers  did,  and 

An  education  of 

in  SO  doing  learned  also  instinct  and  ex- 
the  limited  range  of  his  p®"®'^*^®* 
father's  thought  and  imagination.  This 
included  the  practical  arts  of  building, 
canoe-making,  weapon-making,  garment- 
making,  and  also  the  art  of  writing. 
The  latter  art  some  of  the  Indian  tribes 
possessed,  but  it  existed  in  the  hiero- 
glyphic stage. 

Perhaps    no    other  people   have   pes- 
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sessed  a  truer  picture  writing  than  that 

practiced  by  the  Indians.      It  was  wholly 

pictorial     and    allegorical, 

Indian  skill  in  ,         ,  .  .  i 

production  of  and  therefore  universal, 
picture  writing.   ^^^^     ^^^^^^    perception    of 

the  White  man,  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  conventional  system  of  the  Indian 
scribes,  is  able  to  grasp  at  least  the  out- 


the  outer  or  inner  bark  of  a  tree  the 
hieroglyphics  in  which  information, 
rather  than  thought,  was  conveyed.  In 
the  nature  of  things  the  allegory  would 
run  to  fact.  The  exigencies  of  Indian 
life  required  that  the  writings  employed 
should  relate  to  facts  and  events,  wdth 
only  an    occasional   symbol   of    a  truly 


DESIGNS  AND  HIEROGLYPHICS  ON   BUFFALO  ROBE. 


line  of  the  sense  of    the  pictorial  sym- 
bols employed. 

The  Indians  were  not  without  skill  in 
inventing  and  making  the  symbolical 
characters  of  their  system.  They  dis- 
covered those  substances,  chiefly  the 
bark  of  trees,  on  which  the  writing 
might  be  most  easily  executed.  The 
Indian    scribes   might    readilv  trace   on 


ideal  character.  The  delineation  was 
generally  done  with  a  rude  but  signifi- 
cant skill  which  the  reader  could  hardly 
mistake.  Many  conventionalities  were 
introduced,  some  of  which  had  respect 
to  the  particular  tribe  employing  the 
system  and  others  of  a  more  general 
character,  significant  to  all  Indians,  and, 
indeed,  to  all  men. 
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It  was  not  difficult  for  White   adven- 
turers among  the  Indians  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  their  writings 

Easiness  of  un-  ,     ,  ,  -i  •, 

derstanding  the     and    tO    exeCUte    such  Wl  It- 
hieroglyphics.        .j^g.g    themselves;     but  the 

Indians  had  a  certain  hereditary  expert- 

ness  in  these  particulars. 

The  stoical  man  of  the 

woods  had  only  to  glance 

with  a  little  attention  at 

the   pictorial    symbols 

which  his  fellow-tribes- 
men had  executed  on  a 

tree  or    stone,    or   even 

on  a  leaf,  to  understand 

the  sense  of    the   thing 

intended. 

It  would  appear  that 

Avriting     and     language 

are     necessarily    associ- 
ated;  but    this  depends 

upon   the  nature  of  the 

writing.     There    is    no 

necessary  connection  be- 
tween hieroglyphics  and 

speech.     This  would  be 

to    say   that  words    look 

like    the    objects    which 

they  signify — a  prepos- 
terous thing!  In  the  case 

of    picture    writing    the 

relation  is  to  the  things 

expressed,  and  in  no  re- 
spect to  language ;   that 
is,  to   spoken  language. 
Some    of   the    more  ad- 
vanced Indian  nations,  such  as  the  Creeks 
of    Georgia,     had    systems    of    writing 
which  had  passed  by  evolution  from  the 
pictorial  into   the   linguistic   stage;   but 
the  true  barbarians  of  our 
fhe^systJm  of       Continent  had  not  proceeded 
writing.  g^  £^^.^      Their  writing  was 

simply  a    representative   art,    and    had 
nothing  to  do  with  speech  proper. 

But  language  these  races  had.     Of  all 


the  intellectual  products  of  the  Indians, 
their  speech  was  best  developed.  There 
is  a    sense,    no    doubt,    in 

'  High  develop- 

which  the  language   of    CV-    ment  of  Indian 
.  •  1       i.     1    languages. 

ery  race  of  men  is  adapted 

to     themselves — exactly   balanced    with 


TREE    PICTURE-WRITING    AND    MISSIONARY. 

their  mental  habitudes,  their  desires, 
and  their  range  of  thought.  This  gen- 
eral principle  applies  to  the  Indian 
tribes  of  North  America.  Their  speech 
was  as  their  intellectual  mood  and  com- 
pass. It  was  perhaps  capable  of  ex- 
pressing all  that  the  race  could  think  in 
its  native  state.  After  contact  with  the 
Whites,  the  Indian  mind  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent  reacted    and    moved    into    another 
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sphere.  To  this  degree  new  intellectual 
demands  were  felt,  and  the  native  lan- 
guage was  put  to  strain  in  its  resources. 
A  survey  of  the  Indian  languages  of 
the  Americas  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
a  fact  as  vast  and  complicated  as  the 
races  themselves.  There  are,  however, 
threads  of  unity  which  we  may  follow — 
Threads  of  unity  general  likenesses  which 
Sngu^esllr  "^^y  ^^  developed— until 
gether.  ^ve  gain  a  fairly  adequate 

notion  of  the  whole.     There  is  a  sense 
in  which  we   may  speak  of    the   Indian 


ROCK   HIF.UOGLYrHICS   OF  THE  ALGONQUINS, 

language  of  the  three  Americas.  Of  a 
certainty  this  language  is  vastly  differ- 
entiated. It  Avas  a  common  circum- 
stance, when  the  old  tribal  estate  of  the 
Indians  was  still  undisturbed,  to  find 
two  tribes  in  adjacent  hunting-grounds 
whose  warriors  could  not  understand  the 
speech  either  of  the  other;  but  a  like 
discrepancy  does  not  appear  when  the 
languages  in  question  are  submitted  to 
the  scrutiny  of  the  linguist.  There  are, 
as  we  have  said,  lines  of  identity  which 
may  be  traced  from  the  speech  of  the 
Esquimaux  to  that  of  the  Fuegians.    Of 


course  such  lines  run  tortuously.  They 
spread  and  divide  and  diverge  with  as 
great  complexity  of  evolution  and  ap- 
parent caprice  as  do  the  wild  pea  vines 
of  the  summer  stubble. 

We  are  here  to  look  more  particularly 
at  the  language  of  the  Algonquin  tribes ; 
but  since  we  shall  not  speak  in  detail  of 
the  speech  of  the  various  North  Ameri- 
can aborigines,  we  may  notice  these 
Algonquin  tongues  in  a  somewhat  gen- 
eral way  as  typical  of  all. 

The  Indian  languages  were  not  poor 
in  nominal  and  de- 
scriptive  words. 
These  two  elements 
constituted  the 
strength  of  such 
speech  and  gave  it 
its  picturesqueness. 
The  intensity  of  the 
Indian  tongues  pro- 
ceeded from  the 
narrowness  and 
specialization  of  the 
sense  of  the  words. 
Time  and  again  we 
have  spoken  of  the 
absence  of  the  power 
of  abstraction  and 
generalization  in 
the  Turanian  mind. 
This  was  true  in  particular  of  the  In- 
dian    mind.       It    could    not    Richindescrip- 

generalize;  but  its  power  t^^^^S^ 
of  specialization  was  cor-  meaning, 
respondingly  intensified.  This  intel- 
lectual peculiarity  was  reflected  in  the 
Indian  languages.  For  this  reason — 
when  our  Red  men  have  been  subjected 
to  foreign  culture,  and  their  intellectual 
horizon  has  been  widened  by  informa- 
tion and  discipline — they  have  found  the 
abandoned  linguistic  shell  able  no  longer 
to  contain  the  form  and  substance  of 
the  new  reason  and  ideality. 
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The  result  was  that  Indian  words 
have  a  very  narrow,  acute,  and  special 
signification.  Thus,  for  instance,  par- 
ticular trees  or  kinds  of  trees  would  be 
named,  while  the  general  notion  of  tree 
and  the  corresponding  term  would  be 
wanting.  It  was  easy  for  an  Indian  to 
name  a  tall  white-bark  tree  by  the  spring ; 
more  difficult  for  him  to  name  birch 
trees;  most  difficult  for  him  to  name 
forest  trees  in  general;  impossible  for 
him  to  name  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

This  disposition    in    thought  and  in 

speech  runs  through    every  avenue  of 

Indian  mentality  and  every  department 

„    of  his  language.       It  was 

Illustrations  of  &       & 

the  specializing  true  of  noun  and  adjective 
^^       '  and     verb.       The     Indian 

could  easily  speak  of  killing-a-buck- 
with-an-arrow,  of  taking-a-fish-with-a- 
hook,  of  cutting-a-burnt-sapling-with- 
his-hatchet,  of  setting-the-beaver-trap, 
and  hundreds  of  other  specific  actions, 
but  he  could  not  say  to  hunt,  to  fish,  to 
chop,  to  trap.  Nor  could  he  readily  ex- 
press any  abstract  verbal  act.  All  words 
were  narrozv  and  intensified  to  a  remark- 
able degree.  The  avenues  to  abstract 
reasoning,  to  broad  generalizations,  were 
closed  alike  in  Indian  thought  and  in 
the  forms  of  that  speech  in  which  the 
thought  sought  expression. 

These  linguistic  peculiarities  mani- 
fested themselves  in  many  -ways.  The 
tendency  to  specialization  extended  to 
particulars  which  it  were  impracticable 
to  enumerate.  The  more  the  words  of 
these  Indian  languages  could  be  special- 
ized the  better  satisfied  was  the  speaker 
with  the  results  of  his  expression.  There 
was  a  general  unwillingness  that  the 
different  classes — so  far  as  such  classes 
existed  among  the  Indians — should  use 
the  same  forms  of  expression.  Com- 
munication by  language  implied,  of 
course,  that  each  class  should  tinder  stand 


the  speech  of    the   other;   but  not  that 
each  Jshould  2ise  the  other's  language. 

There  was   thus  a  language  of  chief- 
tainship.    The  chieftain  had  a  certain 
"noble    tongue"  which    he    used,    and 
which    his    tribesmen    and 
squaws  understood,  and  to  itself  in  Indian 
which  they  responded,  but  ^^"s^^e^^- 
not    in    like    terms.       Correlatively   the 
chieftain    understood    the    language    of 
his  braves  and  women,  but  used  it  as 
little  as  practicable.      There  was  also  a 

v"AT  Vp'd'  p^Lri)  <"Pi^«'  b  p">"r 
"ip"^  t>wd^Q.,  <1A:V  qdv-^r^Lq-  vb-  pp 
o'i'<-Q.ni^',  Lb  pp  <iV'  bP=^  aLdi'^-'. 


i?y    cpTf*  CPjish.    ecsjy    o>&,n.^(r   (py=/i-a./J,   ys 

0'p>^o  >n'v  ij  JD"D'  Vi^c  u"7f'  jbcn',  c 
n'jD  >i^  vm  i^Tr?  tru'  vu'*jovr  au  >/iji, 

Vi^>Pr   AJdr*    (^)C    t>JlJl. 

SPECIMENS    OF    INDIAN   ALPHABETICAL    WRITING. 
(i)  Creek,  (2)  Cherokee,  {3)  Tinneh. 

brave  language  as  well  as  a  squaw  lan- 
guage, and  to  a  certain  extent  a  papoose 
language.  The  squaw  and  her  husband 
in  communicating  did  not  use  the  same 
vocabulary,  or  used  it  only  in  parts. 
The  brave  spoke  in  the  brave  speech, 
and  the  squaw  replied  in  hers.  Of 
course,  the  division  or  differentiation 
was  not  complete.  The  noble  language 
was  only  in  part,  and  the  low  languages 
only  in  part.  The  speech  of  each  man 
indicated,  to  all  who  heard  it,  his  place 
in  the  social  and  tribal  scheme. 

In  many  preceding  parts  of  the  pres- 
ent work  we  have  spoken  incidentally, 
or  systematically,  of  the  tendency  of  the 
Turanian  languages  to  agglutinative  de- 
velopment.    This  refers  to  a  disposition 
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on  the  part  of  such  languages  to  form 
long  periphrastical  compound  expres- 
sions in  which  each  mono- 
syllabic or  dissyllabic  part 
retains  its  radical  and 
unmodified  sense,  but  which,  taken  alto- 
gcihcr,  develops  an  idea,  notion,  or 
thought  which  would  be  expressed  in 
any  of  the  Aryan  languages  by  a  poly- 


Tendency  to  ag- 
glutination; ex- 
amples from 
Esquimau. 
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syllabic    word    with    terminations    and 
connectives,  or  a  complete  sentence. 

This  agglutinative  character  is  one  of 
the  leading  features  of  the  native  tongues 
of  the  American  races.  Beginning  on  the 
north,  we  find  it  most  highly  developed 
among  the  Esquimaux.  The  language 
of  that  people  is  capable  of  forming  a 
periphrastical  compound  expression,  or 
word,  which,  in  its  sense,  is  equivalent 
to  a  whole  complex  or  compound  sen- 
tence in  English.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  Greenland  Esquimaux  are  ac- 
customed   to   give    to    inquirers    one  of 


their  favorite  long  words,  as  follows: 
Savigiksiniariartokasuaromaryotittogog. 
This  is  equivalent  in  sense  to  the  English 
sentence,  "  He  says  that  you  also  will  go 
away  quickly  in  like  manner  and  buy  a 
pretty  knife"  !  Out  of  one  example  the 
whole  nature  and  genius  of  the  thing 
may  be  discovered.  It  is  w^ell  to  add, 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  further 
understand  the  spirit  of  the  above 
expression,  to  give  the  order  in  Eng- 
lish words  of  the  parts  of  the  orig- 
inal expression.  The  order  is  as 
follows;  "A  knife-pretty-buy-go 
away-hasten  -wilt  -  in  -  like  -  manner- 
thou-also-he-says. " 

If  we  mistake  not,  there  is  a  gen- 
eral tendency  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guages as  we  advance  Latitude  and 
from  the  Arctic  to  Cen- 
tral America  to  lose 
this  power  of  periphrastical  com- 
bination. The  Indians  of  our  cen- 
tral regions  still  possessed  it,  but 
not  to  the  freedom  and  extent  which 
we  note  in  the  Esquimau  dialects. 
The  Algonquin  languages  form 
such  compounds  as  we  have  noted ; 
but  they  were  not  so  numerous  and 
extensive  as  the  long  polysyllables 
used  by  the  Esquimaux. 
The  Algonquin  presents  nearly  all 
the  characteristics  of  Turanian  speech. 
These  are,  first  of  all,  the  interchange- 
able use  of  a  given  word  as  noun,  ad- 
jective, or  verb.  The  office  of  the  word 
is  determined  by  its  place  and  relations. 
There  is  thus  no  grammar  in  the  sense 
of  that  word  as  determined  by  the  rules 
of  Aryan  speech.  The  second  Turanian 
feature  is  the  absence  of  the  article  and 
the  preposition.  Thirdly,  we  may  note 
the  want  of  cases  and  gender  in  nouns. 
In  the  place  of  these  properties  there  is, 
however,  a  peculiar  distinction  by  which 
all  nominal  parts  of  the  languages  under 
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consideration  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
one  of  which  we  might  almost  define  as 
masculine  and  the  other  as  neuter.  The 
first  class  of  nouns  comprises  the  names 
of  all  male  beings,  whether  men  or 
spirits  or  gods.  The  other  class  in- 
cludes the  names  of  all  other  creatures, 
whether  animate  or  inanimate.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  Indian  thought 
and  its  counterpart  in  language  failed 
to  distinguish  female  beings  from  the 
common  mass  of  objects,  whether  intel- 
ligent or  merely  material — a  sure  mark 
of  the  contemptuous  estimate  placed  on 
womankind  by  the  race. 

We  may  here  remark  upon  the  fact 
that  so  far  as  American  English  has 
been  affected  by  Indian  influences,  it 
has  been  mostly  from  Algonquin  sources. 
Residue  of  In-  The  large  percentage  of 
tZZZtt  geographical  names  which 
^s^-  have     remained     on     the 

rivers,  lakes,  plains,  and  mountains  of 
our  Central  United  States  have  been  con- 
tributed from  the  Algonquin  vocabulary. 
The  same  is  true  of  those  common  nouns 
which  have  gained  recognition  as  Eng- 
lish words,  such  as  wampum,  totem, 
wigwam,  squaw,  sachem,  tomahawk, 
etc.  We  are  thus  brought  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  speech  of  this  people  than 
to  that  of  any  other  race  formerly  occu- 
pying our  country. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Algon- 
quin that  the  pronouns  coalesce  readily 
„      ,.      .      ^     with  the  nominal  parts  of 

Peculiarities  of  -^     _         _ 

the  Algonquin      the    language.        This    is 

grammar.  ,  ^  .  .    .     ..    ^ 

done  by  a  series  ot  initial 
changes,  and  also  by  the  addition  of 
postpositional  parts.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  Delaware  word  ooch,  meaning  father, 
becomes  "  my  father  "by  prefixing  ti,  or 
converting  the  word  into  nooch.  By  the 
same  law  koocJi  is  "  thy  father;  "  nooche- 
nana,  "our  fathers;"  koochuwa,  "your 
father;  "  /^^^^/^^w«w«, "  your  fathers,"  etc. 

M.— Vol.  4—31 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  evolution 
along  the  lines  here  indicated,  so  that 
grammatical  relations  are  freely  evolved 
by  means  that  are  not  strictly  grammat- 
ical. Sometimes  the  evolution  tends  to 
the  recognition  of  sex  and  other  proper- 
ties of  objects,  even  in  the  objective. 
For  example,  "  I  love  him  "  is  expressed 
by  ;//  sakiha,  while  "I  love  it"  is  iti 
sakatoji.  The  final  syllable  fluctuates  in 
its  form  according  to  the  gender  of  the 
object,  or  more  properly  according  to 
the  animate  or  inanimate  character  of 
that  object. 

The    vocabulary    of     the     Algonquin 
languages  was  tolerably  abundant.     All 
the  visible  or  otherwise  sensible  objects 
of  nature  and  all  the  com-  Abundance  of 
mon  actions  of  animate  and  *^®  yocabuiaiy; 

■weakness  m  ab- 

inanimate  things  were  stract  terms, 
freely  named.  Only  at  the  threshold 
of  the  abstract  and  the  general  did  the 
language  begin  to  fail.  In  what  may 
be  called  the  upper  sphere  of  reason,  it 
failed  altogether.  The  Indian  speaker 
could  proceed  in  a  picturesque  and 
highly  figurative  way  to  discuss  such 
questions  as  might  arise  at  his  council 
fires;  but  he  could  proceed  no  further 
than  the  fundamentals  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  the  consideration  of  specific 
facts  and  instances. 

It  was  impossible  for  our  aboriginal 
orator  to  rise  to  the  level  of  sfeneral 
principles,  and  to  deduce  therefrom  the 
particular  laws  which  ought  inability  of  the 
to  apply  to  the  case  un-  ^^Jfi^ltic  r^l^'^ 
der  consideration.  It  was  somng. 
the  wont  of  the  Indian  speakers,  coming 
to  w^hat  we  should  call  an  abstract  prin- 
ciple, to  fly  into  highly  figurative  forms 
of  expression,  using  all  the  time  those 
concrete  and  intense  elements  of  speech 
which  they  knew  so  well  how  to  handle, 
and  out  of  which  it  was  possible  to 
catch    glimpses    of     the    higher    truth 
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^vhich  they  endeavored  to  establish. 
These  well-known  facts  in  the  oratory 
and  reasoning  of  the  great  men  among 
our  aborigines  show  at  once  the  peculiar 
limitations  of  both  their  thought  and 
their  language. 

It  were  long  to  follow  in   this  sketch 

the  peculiarities  of  Indian  speech.     We 

have  already  spoken  of  the 

Features  of  the       ^  .  i    ^^i         a  1 

Huron-Iroquois    Esquimau  and  the  Algon- 

languages.  ^^^^    dialcctS.       We    might 

proceed  to  a  sketch  of  the  languages  of 
the  Huron -Iroquois  family  of  Canada. 
It  is  possible  that  the  language  of  the 
tribes  so  named  rose  to  the  highest  level 
attained  by  any  of  the  Indian  races 
within  the  borders  of  the  present  United 
vStates.  The  features  of  Huron-Iroquois 
speech,  however,  were  common  to  all 
the  Indian  languages,  witli  only  .specific 
developments.  Thus,  for  instance, 
ever}''  noun  might  become  a  verb,  or 
vice  versa.  The  article  and  the  prep- 
osition were  wanting,  and  the  adjectives 
few.  There  was  the  same  absence  of 
case  and  gender  endings,  the  same  in- 
volution of  the  pronoun  with  the  verb, 
and  the  same  fluctuation  of  verbal  post- 
positions to  denote  whether  the  objects 
of  the  action  expressed  were  animate  or 
inanimate. 


Such  features  prevailed  also  in  the 
languages  of  the  Athabascans  and  the 
Dakotas.  The  reader  must  Dialectical  dif- 
understand  that  there  was,  '^^11^^^^^ 
however,  a  large  dialect-  identities, 
ical  difference  presenting  itself  in  each 
of  these  tongues.  Some  had  differ- 
entiated in  one  direction,  and  others  in 
another.  Even  the  subordinate  tribes 
of  the  Dakotas  could  not  understand 
each  other,  or  understand  but  vaguely, 
without  an  interpreter.  As  the  inquirer 
passes  from  nation  to  nation  he  notes 
a  constant  transformation  of  the  vo- 
cabulary and  the  appearance  and  dis- 
appearance of  dialectical  peculiarities. 
These  laws  of  mutation  continued  to 
operate  through  all  the  races  of  our 
continent,  producing  as  their  results  an 
array  of  native  dialects  which  none 
could  number  or  define,  and  larger 
groups  of  languages  rising  gradually 
and  coalescing  on  certain  lines  of  iden- 
tity along  which  all  of  them  were  to  be 
interpreted  and  understood.  Incident- 
ally we  shall  have  occasion  in  the  fur- 
ther notice  of  our  tribes  to  refer  to  the 
languages  which  they  employed,  with- 
out, however,  descending  to  the  num- 
berless peculiarities  and  details  which 
they  presented. 


Chapter  CLXXIV.— Arts,  Ooverntvient,   and 

Religion. 


HE  Algonquin  nations 
rose  in  their  industries 
only  to  the  level  of  the 
practical,  the  neces- 
sary, the  common- 
place. In  this  respect 
there  was  a  wide  range 

of  attainments  among  our  Indian  races. 

Some  were   on   the  level   of  the  lowest 


barbarism.  Others  reached  as  high  as  a 
semicivilized  estate.  Tribes  of  the  lat- 
ter kind  corresponded  in  their  physical 
and  intellectual  life  to  the  peoples  of  the 
stone  and  bronze  ages  of  Europe,  or,  per- 
haps, we  should  say  more  nearly  to 
those  of  the  copper  age. 

Among  most  of  our  aborigines  agri- 
culture was  practiced  to  a  limited  degree. 
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Here  we   meet  with    our  native  Indian 

corn.     Other  products,  such  as  squashes, 

beans,    and    tobacco,   were 

Agricultural 

productions  of  cultivated  With  somc  SUC- 
ourRedmen.       ^^^^^^    Further  to  the  south 

the  things  grown  extended  to  plantains, 
cassava,  etc.  The  reader  is  acquainted 
with  the  life  and  products  of  the  people 


ited.  With  iron  our  Red  men  were  un- 
acquainted until  they  learned  its  nature 
and  uses  from  the  Whites. 

Small  range  of 
Of  copper  they  had    a    lim-    native  manufac- 

ited     knowledge.         Some 
of    the  more  advanced    tribes    perhaps 
smelted   this    metal,  but    generally    the 
native   ore  was  rudely  hammered   into 


INDIAN  ARMS,  ORNAMENTS,  AND  UTF.NSII.S.-  Dr.iwn  by  D.  Lancelot,  from  descriptioiir. 


of  the  West  Indies  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  America.  There  many  sub- 
tropical and  tropical  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles were  produced  ;  but  the  agricultural 
life  in  none  of  these  countries  was  vast 
or  varied.  The  Indians  in  general  were 
not  acquainted  with  flax,  hemp,  and  the 
like  fibrous  growths,  which,  had  they 
known  them,  would  have  been  of  so 
great  and  ready  value. 

The  manufacturing  life  was  also  lim- 


shape  for  weapons,  and  rarely  for  uten- 
sils. As  a  rule  the  weaponry  was  de- 
rived rather  from  the  residue  of  the 
manufacture  of  preceding  races  than 
from  the  shops  and  furnaces  of  the 
Indians  themselves. 

We  here  approach  the  remarkable  fact 
of  the  stone   weapons  and  Question  of 
implements  so  abundantly  fndTnJtements 
possessed    by    our    Indian  considered, 
races.     These    were,    with    few    excep- 
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tions,  the  \vork  of  the  unknown  prehis- 
toric peoples  who  had  previously  occupied 
the  continent.  To  the  present  day  the 
relics  of  this  foriner  race  are  abundantly 
distributed  throughout  Central  North 
America.  The  plowboy  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  especially  in  the  countries 
to  the  east  of  that  great  stream,  ever  and 
anon  turns  with  his  share  the  arrow- 
head, the  spearhead,  the  hatchet,  or 
the  hammer  of  a  people  of  whom  the 
Indians  knew  as  little,  even  less,  than 
ourselves  the  finders. 

The  Indian  races  inherited  or  took 
from  their  predecessors  the  remains  of 
their  civilization.  These  remains  in- 
indianstookor  cludcd  a  Varied  supply  of 
copied  their         stouc     implements.       As 

■weapons  from  ^ 

predecessors.  ^ve  have  scen  in  another 
part,  the  weapons  and  tools  to  which 
we  here  refer  belonged  to  both  periods, 
namely,  the  palaeolithic  and  the  neo- 
lithic age.  Perhaps  the  relics  of  the 
Old  Stone  epoch  were  the  more  widely 
and  abundantly  distributed.  The  neo- 
lithic, or  New  Stone,  implements  and 
tools  were  abundant,  but  were  more  lo- 
calized, less  numerous  than  the  other. 
In  so  far  as  the  Indians  were  themselves 
the  makers  of  stone  tools  and  utensils, 
the  same  were  rather  of  the  New  Stone 
pattern.  Some  of  the  tribes  far  to  the 
south  and  west  possessed  a  knowledge 
of  the  manufacture  of  weapons  from 
flint  and  obsidian  by  the  chipping  pro- 
cess ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  natives 
limited  their  product  to  the  smoothing 
and  grinding  of  stone  fragments  into 
the  desired  shape. 

It  was  optional  with  the  Red  man 
whether  he  would  seek  his  tomahawk 
already  made  to  hand  by  some  stone- 
smith  of  the  prehistoric  age,  or  would 
make  one  for  himself.  The  Indians  chose 
to  avail  themselves  largely  of  the  relics 
left  behind  by  the  former  races.     As  a 


rule  the  arrowtip  and  spearhead  which 
the  hunter  and  warrior  sent  flying  against 
the  enemy  or  thrust  into  the  brown  bear 
were  the  work  of  predecessors,  of  whom 
he  knew  nothing,  even  by  tradition. 

Out  of  the  relics  thus  left  by  a  former 
race  the  Indians  for  the  most  part  de- 
vised their  weapons.     They  were  very 
skillful  in   attaching  to  wooden  handles 
the  stone  points  which  they  sMii  of  the  na- 
found  or  occasionally  made  ^^x^Ht 
for  themselves.     One  has  tools, 
only  to  examine  the    manner    in  which 
the  tomahawk  was  set  to  the  helve,  the 
spearhead  to  the  shaft,   the  arrowpoint 
to  the   feathered  reed,  to   discover  the 
skill  of  the  maker  in  securing  lightness 
and  strength  to  his  weapon. 

We  dwell  upon  these  considerations 
for  the  reason  that  the  life  of  the 
Indians    was    the    life    of  ^     „ 

Small  aggregate 

hunting  and  of  war.  Their  of  Indian  proper- 
implements,  therefore,  had 
reference  first  of  all  to  such  pursuits, 
and  only  in  a  secondary  sense  to  the 
domestic  life  or  the  life  of  trade.  As 
we  have  said,  the  whole  properties  of 
the  Indian  family  were  so  slight  as  to 
be  almost  disregarded.  All  the  articles 
belonging  to  the  household  could  be 
easily  gathered  up  and  packed  upon  one 
of  the  rude  brush  sledges  whereon  our 
natives  were  wont  to  draw  their  mov- 
ables from  place  to  place. 

As  builders,  there  was  in  the  native 
American  races  a  wide  range  of  abilities. 
We  have  already  glanced  hurriedly  at 
the   ancient   structures    of  _    ,,. 

Building  capaci- 

Mexico,  Central  America,  ties  of  the  native 
and  Peru.  These  were  of  a 
kind,  as  we  shall  presently  see  more 
fully,  to  fix  our  attention  and  excite  our 
surprise.  It  were  not  far  from  correct 
to  regard  the  Mexican,  Central  Ameri- 
can, and  some  of  the  Andean  races  as 
among  the  great  builders  of  mankind. 
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To  the  present  day  the  remains  which 
they  left  behind  them  attest  the  skill, 
strength,  and  persistency  of  the  archi- 
tects and  peoples  who  produced  them. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  Indians  were 

poor  in  structural  ability,  and  in  most  of 

them  the  building  instinct 

Grading  off  of  ar-  „, 

ciiitecturai  skiu  was  almost  wantmg.  i  he 
northwards.  architectural  skill  of  the 
race    graded    off   rapidly    through    pre- 


more  or  less  durable  according  to  the 
exigency.  Sometimes  it  was  built  to  be 
permanently  occupied,  but  frequently 
only  as  a  forest  lodge,  to  be  used  for  a 
short  hunting  season  and  then  aban- 
doned as  useless. 

The  Indian  wigwam  was  framed  of 
poles,  set  at  an  angle  in  the  earth  in  a 
circle  and  coming  together  and  crossing 
at  the  apex.     There   they  were  bound 


INldAN   VILLAGE  OF  WIUWAMS. 


cipitous  stages  till  it  sank  to  the  level 
of  the  earth.  So  far  as  the  races  of 
Central  North  America  are  concerned, 
they  scarcely  built  at  all.  The  average 
tribesman  of  our  country  knew  how  to 
make  for  himself  in  a  short  time  that 
famous  conical  tent  which  we  call  a 
wigwam.  This  was  larger  or  smaller 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  family  and 
the    ambition    of   the    builder.      It    was 


together  in  some  rude  manner,  but 
firmly  enough  to  withstand  the  storm. 
The    solitary   character   of  construction  of 

•ITT  1      1    :  „    the  ■wigwam ; 

the  Indian  was  marked  m  manner  of  life 
the  site  which  he  chose  for  therein, 
his  abode.  The  gloom  of  the  woods  was 
the  place  preferred  for  the  wigwam. 
Where  silence  and  solitude  prevailed 
there  the  hunter  drew  his  circle  and  set 
up  his  poles. 
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The  covering-  of  the  wigwam  was  of 
bark  or  the  skins  of  animals.  Some- 
times both  were  used.  Sometimes  the 
earth  and  sod  were  packed  against  the 
lower  part  of  the  wigwam  round  about. 
The  door  was  the  triangular  opening 
between  two  of  the  poles.  The  leeward 
side  was  sfenerallv  chosen  to  avoid  the 
winter  blast.  In  the  opening  were  hung 
up  skins  or  a  blanket.     Within    on  the 


Huron-Iroquois,  made  towns  of  con- 
siderable proportions.  Such  were  found 
aforetime  in  Pennsylvania, 

•      TVT        1  TVT        TT      1  1    Indian  viUagss ; 

m  JM  orthern  ]\  ew  York,  and  struggle  of  eth- 
in    the    Ohio   valley.       In  ^'^ 'li^P^^itions. 

the  Indian  town  the  houses  were  of  a 
somewhat  better  character.  They  were 
built  by  the  joint  effort  of  several  work- 
men. Logs  were  brought  together  and 
nidelv  notched  into  cabins.   The  Indians 


BOW,  QUIVER.  AND  BASKETS. 


earth  were  spread  either  the  soft 
branches  of  trees,  such  as  the  pine, 
hemlock,  or  birch,  or  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals. When  occasion  required  a  fire 
was  kindled  in  the  middle  on  the  earth. 
Here  the  squaw  did  her  rude  cookery. 
Around  it  the  silent  man  and  his  chiU 
dren  sat  at  night.  There  he  smoked  his 
pipe,  vsaying  nothing. 

As  we  have  said,  the  tribesmen 
gathered  at  places  into  villages.  Some 
of  the  more  advanced  nations,  as   the 


usually  selected  for  their  villages  and 
towns  pleasing-  and  convenient  sites.  It 
is  instructive  to  note  in  contemplating 
such  situations  the  struggle  which  mani- 
festly went  on  between  the  solitary  and 
the  sociable  dispositions  of  the  race.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  Indians,  after  the 
hunting  and  fishing  seasons  were  over, 
to  gather  in  their  villages  and  to  cele- 
brate there  their  seasons  of  merrymak- 
ing and  jubilee. 

In    the    matter    of   manufacture,    the 
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range    of    Indian    accomplishment   was 

very  narrow.      One  of  the  arts  was  that 

of     canoe-building-.       The 

Narrow  range  of 

Indian  arts;         Indian    canoe    was     made 

canoe-building.      .^^      ^^^      ^^      ^^^^^     ^^^^^^ . 

either  the  bark  of  the  birch  or  some 
other  suitable  tree  was  peeled  off  and 
very  skillfully  wrought  into  the  form  of 
a  boat,  or  else  the  tree  itself  was  taken 
and  cut  or  burned  into  shape;  some- 
times the  canoe-maker  availed  himself 
of  a  hollow  trunk,  but  this  was  rare. 
The  bark  canoe  was  the  most  elegant 
of  all.  It  was  light  to  a  degree,  quite 
beautiful  in  form,  thoroughly  impervi- 
ous to  water.  The  owner  might  easily 
carry  his  boat  from  place  to  place.  It 
was  not  lacking  in  strength.  The  shape 
was  such  as  to  favor  rapid  motion  in  the 
water.  The  oarsman  propelled  himself 
either  with  the  paddle  or  with  a  pole 
reachinof  the  bottom.  He  had  skill  in 
boatmanship — could  skim  the  lake  or 
shoot  the  rapid  without  peril  to  himself 
or  his  fragile  craft. 

It  is  hardly  needed  that  we  should 
dwell  upon  the  Indian  arts  and  Indus- 
Attainments  in  tries.  American  readers 
mawngof '  ^^^®    ^^^^    familiar   from 

paints.  their   childhood    with    the 

manner  of  life  among  our  aborigines. 
The  Indians  knew  how  to  tan  skins,  to 
manufacture  baskets,  to  make  wicker 
work,  to  do  rude  weaving,  and  to  make 
rough  images  of  objects.  Their  artistic 
sense,  however,  did  not  rise  to  a  high 
aesthetic  level.  Their  best  decorations 
were  seen  on  their  garments.  They 
understood  the  manufacture  of  several 
varieties  of  paints,  of  which  some  were 
especially  durable  and  brilliant.  For 
the  rest  their  lives  were  inartistic,  com- 
monplace, and  barbaric. 

We  are  here  speaking  of  the  attain- 
ments of  the  Algonquins.  These,  as  we 
have  said,  were  a  widelv  distributed  and 


somewhat  typical  race  of  Indians.  In 
the  matter  of  building,  they  were  inferior 
to  the  Huron-Iroquois.  Building  skiii  of 
The    lodges    of    the  latter  ^^^^T^r^^T^' 

to  pipe  and  basket- 

were  fairly  respectable  for  a  making, 
semicivilized  people.  Their  potteries 
also  were  superior  to  those  of  the  Algon- 
quins. The  Dakota- Sioux  had  great 
skill  in  the  manufacture  of  stone  pipes. 
The  Pacific  Tinnehs  and  the  Selish  sur- 
passed in  wicker  work ;  they  were  able 
to  produce  baskets  that  would  hold 
water. 

The  animals  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
furnished  to  the  Indians  of  that  region 
certain  coarse  wool  which  Building  in- 

some  of  the  natives  learned  creases  south- 
ward ;  Indian 
to    spin    and    weave    into  government. 

rude  kinds  of  cloth.  Meanwhile,  in 
the  intellectual  life,  the  Choctaws,  the 
Creeks,  and  the  Cherokees  surpassed 
their  neighbors  on  the  north.  The 
disposition  to  build  extensively  appears 
first  in  our  southern  progress  Avith  the 
Natchez  and  the  Pueblos.  Thus,  with 
variations  of  a  common  development,  we 
may  mark  the  attainments  and  progress 
of  the  race  as  a  whole. 

The  question  of  Indian  government 
and  laws  need  not  long  detain  us.  Such 
features  of  our  aboriginal  life  are  also 
well  remembered  and  to  the  present 
time  may  be  studied  in  their  native 
manifestation.  Such  has  been  the  per- 
sistency of  opinion  and  practice,  the  ob- 
duracy of  custom,  among  the  Indians 
that  they  have  preserved  their  institu- 
tions intact  with  only  limited  modifica- 
tions brought  about  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing influence  of  the  White  race.  We 
have  here  before  us  still  the  typical  Al- 
gonquin nations ;  but  our  notice  of  gov- 
ernment and  law  among  them  may  well 
be  taken  as  a  sketch  of  the  correspond- 
ing facts  for  nearly  all  our  native 
tribes. 
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The  government  of  the  Indians  was 
fundamentally  a  chieftainship.  This  is, 
Philosophy  of  no  doubt,  the  first  natural 
^m  *^-^he?ed?tar  development  of  human  au- 
influence.  thority  above  that  of  the 

father.     The  chieftain  is  not,    like  the 


its  leader ;  he  furnished  in  himself  the 
visible  bond  of  union  and  rallying-  point 
for  all  the  tribesmen. 

As  to  his  office,  that  came  in  part,  but 
by  no  means  wholly,  from  hereditary 
conditions.     The   son  of  the   chief  was 


CHIEF  OF  THE  BLACKFEET-TYPE.-Drawn  by  Emile  Bayard. 


patriarch,  the  father  of  his  clan,  but 
rather  the  leader.  The  system  of  In- 
dian authority  was  not  a  patriarchy,  but 
a  military  localized  hegemony.  Every 
tribe  had  its  chief.  He  was  the  head  of 
the  tribe,  its  representative,  its  first  man, 


himself  a  prospective  chieftain,  but  in 
this  respect  polyandry  played  havoc 
with  the  right  line  of  descent.  We  have 
seen  that  the  Indian  son  was  no  more 
than  a  nephew,  and  the  nephew  was  the 
son.     It  frequently  happened   that  the 
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son  of  the  sister  of  the  chieftain  was  re- 
garded as  the  heir  apparent  rather  than 
the  son  of  the  chieftain,  for  the  latter 
was,  perhaps,  not  his  son,  and  therefore 
of  no  blood  relationship  to  him,  while 
the  sister's  son  was  necessarily,  inevita- 
bly his  kinsman. 

There  was  thus  a  strong  disposition  to 
look  to  the  female  line  for  the  prospec- 
The  chief foi-  tive  chieftain  of  the  tribe. 
SrhtrScause  Heredity,  however,  was 
of  polyandry.  not  the  only  consideration. 
The  priority  which  came  of  descent 
might  be  wholly  put  aside  in  favor  of 
merit.  If  a  young  warrior  not  immedi- 
ately related  to  the  chief  should  arise 
and  display  such  courage  and  prowess  in 
battle  as  to  win  the  admiratien  of  the 
tribesmen,  he  became  by  that  fact  their 
leader.  He  was  chosen  as  if  by  an  uncon- 
scious election  to  the  first  office,  and  the 
right  of  birth  could  not  prevail  against 
him.  There  was  also  the  principle  of 
self-assertion  determining  the  choice  of 
chieftain.  Any  one  might  lay  claim  to 
be  the  head  man  of  the  tribe.  He  might 
advance  himself  first  by  asserting  and 
then  by  demonstrating  his  capacity  to 
lead.  If  he  were  successful  in  these  par- 
ticulars -he  was  recognized  as  chief  as 
against  all  competitors,  and  to  this  ex- 
tent he  might  be  said  to  have  elected 
himself  to  office. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was 
among  the  Indians  much  contention  for 
the  chieftainship.  Indeed,  the  policy  of 
the  tribe  admitted  of  more  chiefs  than 
one.  The  leaders  did  not  quarrel.  Per- 
haps they  would  have  done  so  but  for 
the  intensity  of  the  tribal  feeling,  and  of 
this  we  have  found  the  cause  in  the  pe- 
culiar in-breeding  which  came  of  poly- 
androus  marriage. 

The  chieftainship  of  the  Indians  was 
graded  through  many  degrees.  There 
was  a  great  chieftainship  and  a  small. 


The  former  as  well   as  the    latter    was 
determined  by  natural  selection.    There 
never  was  a  race   of  men  Gradations  in 
among:  whom  greatness  was  chieftainship; 

*=>  *=•  the  imperial 

more  distinctly  recognized  rank, 
and  honored  than  among  the  Indians. 
They  appear  to  have  been  acute  and  just 
in  this  particular.  If  a  man  arose  of 
preeminent  abilities  he  was  likely  to 
gain  the  ascendency,  not  only  in  his  own 
tribe,  but  also  of  the  surrounding  na- 
tions. It  was  not  so  much  his  tribe  as 
himself  that  had  the  right  to  exercise 
authority  and  leadership  in  such  a 
case. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  most  of  the  so- 
called  Indian  emperors  arose.  They 
were  regarded  by  their  own  people  and 
certain  surrounding  tribes  as  the  great 
men  to  whom  obedience  in  national 
matters  was  due.  It  was  a  common  fact 
among  the  native  tribes  that  the  greater 
number  of  them  recognized  a  sort  of  in- 
definite allegiance  to  an  emperor  superior 
to  their  own  local  chieftains.  This  im- 
perial sway  was  sometimes  temporary 
and  sometimes  of  greater  duration.  The 
exigency  of  war,  calling  out  a  league  of 
nations,  frequently  led  to  the  major 
chieftainship,  and  with  the  cessation  of 
war  the  imperial  relation  would  end 
and  the  old  order  be  reinstituted. 

It  were  not  far  from  correct  to  regard 
the  Indian  system  as  a  democracy.    The 
initiative  of  the   tribe  was  Indian  democ- 
taken  at  the   council    fire.  S^L'^^cr 
The    council     fire    was    of  ^^e. 
greater  or  less  importance  as  a  greater 
number  or  fewer  were  invited  thereto. 
The    fundamental  notion  was  that  the 
affairs  of  the  tribe  should  be  debated  and 
determined  in  council.    There  was  much 
true  liberty  in  the  method  of  procedure. 
In  the  first  place  there  was  the  question 
to   be    discussed;    and    this  was    not  a 
factitious    question   of    politics,   but    an 
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actual    issue    concerning;    the     interests 
and  welfare  of  the  nation. 

Almost  every  tribe  had  its  council 
hall.  It  was  the  central  seat  of  power 
and  authority.  There  the  head  men  of 
the  tribe  gathered  to  consider  the  policy 
which  should  be  adopted.  It  is  not 
clear  that  anv  brave  was  excluded  from 


The  issue  was  generally  simplified  so 
that  the  debate  was  along  the  lines  of 
strenuous  affirmation  or  ne-  ,^    ,    ,   ^ 

Method  of  pro- 

gation.    The  debate  ended,   cedure in  coun- 

,  ,  ,    ,  rr>i         cil ;  the  minority. 

the  vote  was  taken.      ihe 
right  of  the  majority  to  rule  was  clearly 
recognized.       The   war    club    or    some 
other   form  of    ballot   was  jKisse-d    from 


INDIAN  COU  NXU.  CHAMBER— Drawn  by  A.  de  Neuville,  after  Catlin. 


the  council — this  for  the  reason  that 
each  warrior  might,  according  to  his 
ambition  and  abilities,  assert  himself  as  a 
leader,  and  thus  participate  in  the  delib- 
erations of  his  tribe. 

The  method  of  procedure  at  a  council 
was  determined  by  precedent  and  usage. 
The  chief  presided,  but  sat  in  the  same 
circle  with  the  other  leaders.  Each  in 
his  turn  might  speak   to  the   question. 


hand  to  hand  until  all  had  given  their 
voice.  That  determined  the  policy  of 
the  tribe,  and  of  that  policy  the  chief 
became  the  organ,  the  representative, 
the  executive.  It  would  not  appear 
that  those  who  opposed  the  measure  de- 
cided on  ever  rebelled  against  the  will 
of  the  majority.  We  have  little  account 
of  insurrection  and  revolt  within  the 
circle  of  the  tribe. 
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Indian  la-ws 
arose  from  usage 
and.  precedent. 

discovered, 
sprung  from 


The  laws  of  the  Indians  were  many, 
and  were  nearly  always  supported  by 
right  reason.  At  least  the 
reason  of  a  given  rule  of 
conduct  was  easy  to  be 
Nearly  all  the  laws  had 
usage.  The  inability  of 
the  Indians  to  rise  to  abstract  rea- 
soning prevented  the  establishment 
of  a  civil  code.  It  was  the  endeavor 
of  the  great  men  of  the  race  to  de- 
termine by  the  citation  of  precedent 
the  ancient  usage  of  the  fathers. 
Tradition  played  the  largest  part 
in  questions  of  this  kind.  The 
Indian  orator  nearly  always  began 
his  harangue  by  referring  to  the 
customs  and  claims  of  his  ancestors 
many  moons  ago. 

The  religion  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indian  races  was  as  variable  as 
their    languages    and 

Kinship  of  reli- 

.gions  with  those  themselvcs,  but  at  the 

of  the  Asiatics.  ,.  'j.    r.     j     -^^ 

same  time  it  had  its 
lines  of  unity  and  community  run- 
nino-  throupfh  the  whole.  The  Asi- 
atic  derivation  of  the  Indian  races, 
■or  at  least  their  common  descent 
with  the  Asiatics,  is  strongly  in- 
dicated in  the  identical  religious 
theory  and  practices  of  each.  True, 
the  American  religions  were  differ- 
entiated somewhat,  but  the  same 
Shamanic  character  which  we  have 
found  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  the  Northeastern  Asiatics,  and 
also  among  the  Polynesian  Mongoloids, 
prevailed  in  the  American  forests  and 
by  our  rivers  and  lakes. 

Nearly  all  of  our  aborigines  recog- 
nized in  the  first  place  the  existence  of 
Cult  of  the  great  a  great  spirit,  ruler,  and  pos- 
Ifftiie'me^r'  sibly  creator  of  all  things 
cine  man.  and     all     men.       To    him 

were  due  worship  and  sacrifice.     None 
of  the  tribes  failed  to  observe  religious 


ceremonies.  The  making  of  offerings 
by  fire  Avas  common,  though  such  sacri- 
fices were  generally  to  be  witnessed  only 
in  cases  of  emergency.  There  was  no 
priesthood.  The  only  character  ap- 
proaching the  priest  was  the  medicine 
man.      He    it    was    who    preserved   the 


MEDICINE   MAN    OF   THE   ALGONQUINS    IN    THE   CHARACTER    OF 
THE    EVIL   SPIRIT. 


charms,  amulets,  and  all  the  supersti- 
tious apparatus  of  his  people.  Such 
charms  and  fetiches,  including  incanta- 
tions, prayers,  and  the  like,  were  by  the 
Indians  called  "■  medicine,"  and  for  this 
reason  the  person  w^ho  officiated  as 
soothsayer  and  superstitious  practitioner 
for  the  tribe  was  called  the  medicine 
man.  He  was  not  so  much  a  doctor  as 
he  was   a   prophet,   a   fortune   teller,  a 
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dispenser  of  charms,  and  a  depositary  of 
tribal  idolatries  and  superstitions. 

The  Indians  did  not  rely  upon  their 
great  spirit  so  much  as  they  did  on 
charms  and  local  deities  for 
welfare  and  happiness. 
Their  belief  in  minor  spir- 
its, capable  of  working  good  and  evil,  was 


Belief  in  local 
spirits;  signs 
and  omens. 


regarded  as  the  representatives  of  spirits. 
The  cries  of  animals  were  thought  to  be. 
significant  because  of  the  spirits  of  which 
they  were  possessed.  The  lore  of  the 
tribes  had  respect  to  the  interpretation 
of  signs  and  omens  whereof  the  Indian 
superstition  produced  an  innumerable 
array.     The  most  courageous  and  large- 


IXDIAX  ^U1'KR.ST1TI0NS.— Rain-  Maker  of  the  Mandan... 


universal.  Such  spirits  they  regarded 
as  near  to  themselves.  The  my.steries 
of  nature  were  all  under  the  dominion 
of  local  and  tribal  gods,  and  these  the 
people  regarded  with  reverence  or  dis- 
tnist,  accordingly  as  they  were  supposed 
to  be  good  or  bad. 

The  superstitions  of  the  race  reached 
out  largely  into  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  beasts  and  the  birds  were  generally 


minded  chiefs  and  prophets  were  not 
free  from  the  dominion  of  these  super- 
stitions which  entered  into  the  whole 
fabric  of  Indian  life  and  gave  thereto 
its  substance  and  color. 

Of   nature    as    a    whole    the    Indians 
formedmany  theories,  none 

.  Theory  of  na- 

of  which  were  higher  than  ture  and  the  fu- 

,1  .   .,        1        .  ture  life. 

the  range  of  barbaric  con- 
cepts.       Many    of    these    theories     re- 
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ferred  the  creation  of  the  world  to  ani- 
mals, such  as  the  beaver,  the  bear,  or 
the  buffalo.  The  supposed  possession 
of  these  creatures  by  unseen  spirits  was 


be  broken  through.  The  stars  were 
sometimes  regarded  as  points  of  fracture 
in  the  cerulean  roof  overhead. 

The  theorv  of  human  responsibility  to 


BURIAL  GROUND   UF  THE  MAXUANS.-Drawn  by  K.  Bodmer. 


at  the  bottom  of  such  belief.  The 
heavenly  bodies  were  conceived  as  be- 
ing near  the  earth  and  of  small  dimen- 
sions.    The  sky  was  a  roof  which  might 


the  unseen  powers  did  not  carry  with  it 
a  belief  in  retribution  beyond  the  present 
life.  Our  aborigines  looked  forward  to 
a   future  life  of   happiness   and  peace. 
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That  life  was  conceived  as  the  perfect 
model  of  present  existence.  Whatever 
was  good  and  beautiful  of  the  present 
life  was  to  be  continued  to  the  warrior 
after  death.  The  Indian  heaven  con- 
sisted of  a  vast  and  beautiful  country  of 
streams  and  lakes  and  summer  suns, 
fruits  and  flowers,  and  a  limitless  supply 
of  game.  The  notion  of  the  hereafter 
was    mixed    and    mingled    with    gross 


tween  mankind  and  the  lower  animals. 
Our  Red  men  show^ed  their  respect  for 
the  dead  of  the  tribe  by  funerals  and  the 
establishment  of  burial  grounds.  The 
sites  of  the  latter  were  chosen  with  care. 
Beauty  of  situation  and  the  character  of 
the  soil  were  considered,  and  the  Indian 
burial  places  are,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, in  the  most  pleasing  landscapes  of 
x\merica.     High   ground  w^as  selected;. 


INDIAN  BURIAL  GROUXD  (A  FAVORITE  SITUATION). 


materialism.  This  was  seen  in  the 
ceremonies  of  Indian  burial,  at  which 
pains  were  nearly  always  taken  to  supply 
the  physical  wants  of  the  dead  on  his 
journey  to  the.  land  of  spirits — the 
Kingdom  of  Ponemah. 

Like  all  men  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
quainted the  Indians  had  special  regard 
Regard  for  the  for  the  bodies  of  their  dead. 
grounc?s''andsu-  ^^"^  "^ed  hardly  remark 
perstitions.  that    this    trait    is    one    of 

the    strong  signs  of  discrimination   be- 


sometimes  mounds  were  produced  with 
special  reference  to  the  deposition  of  the 
dead.  The  burial  place  was  sacred.  It 
does  not  appear  that  one  tribe  in  warfare 
with  another  ever  violated  or  profaned 
these  graves.  Some  of  the  Indians  ex- 
posed their  dead  on  platforms,  though 
the  body  in  such  cases  was  generally 
protected  from  birds  and  beasts.  The 
usual  method  was  burial  in  the  earth, 
and,  as  we  have  said,  this  act  was  ac- 
companied with  the  deposition  of  relics 
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and  such  articles  of  weaponry  and  food 
as  the  departed  was  supposed  to  require 
on  his  journey  into  the  Land  of  the 
Hereafter. 

The  ethnic  traits  and  dispositions  of 

our    Indians    have     been    many    times 

delineated.      Those  inhab- 

Ethnic  char- 
acteristics; va-     iting"  the   central    parts   of 

nations  of  color.     ,,  y-r     ..      ^     ,,^     .  . 

the  L  nited  vStates  as  far 
west  as  the  mountains,  as  far  east  as  the 
Atlantic,  and  southward  to  the  gulf,  had 
a  general  family  likeness,  with  only 
slight  tribal  peculiarities.  They  were 
hardly  of  the  average  stature  of  men. 
Here  and  there  were  some  of  g-reater 
height  and  more  stalwart  physical  pro- 
portions. The  complexion  was  that 
well-marked  copper  brown  which  has 
secured  for  the  race  the  rather  inap- 
propriate title  of  Red  men.  This,  how- 
ever, is  their  own  word.  They  called 
the  Whites  Pale  Faces,  and  designated 
themselves  as  Red  Braves. 

In  this  color,  however,  there  was  con- 
siderable variation.  wSometimes,  in  the 
case  of  the  Mandans,  the  Indians  might 
almost  be  defined  as  white.  The  women 
of  the  nation  just  mentioned  were  fair,  ! 
and  the  children,  until  they  were  dark- 
ened with  sun  and  air,  were  still  fairer. 
As  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  the  complexion  of  the  Mandans 
was  subject  to  remark.  The  color  of  the  j 
people  was  not  uniform  as  to  skin  or 
hair  or  eyes.  The  belief  gained  cur- 
rency in  early  and  superstitious  times 
that  the  Mandans  were  the  descendants 
of  the  imaginary  Prince  Madoc  and  his  i 
army  of  Welsh. 

Some  have  alleged  that  the  people  in 
question  are  undoubtedly  half-breeds, 
Catiin's  descrip-  but  the  probability  is  that 
SnsftSpe-r  ^or  some  reason  other 
^'^^-  than  racial  admixture  the 

complexion  has  become  variable.     Cat- 
lin,  in  describing  the  Mandans,  perhaps 


exaggerates  their  peculiarities,  but  his. 
remarks  are  worth  repeating.  ' '  There 
are,"  says  he,  "a  great  many  of  these 
people  whose  complexions  appear  as 
light  as  half-breeds,  and  amongst  the 
women  in  particular  there  are  many 
whose  skins  arc  almost  white,  with  the 
most  pleasing  symmetry  and  proportion 
of  features;  with  hazel,  with  gray,  and 
with  blue  eyes;  with  mildness  and 
sweetness  of  expression  and  excessive 
modesty  of  demeanor,  which  render 
them  exceedingly  pleasing  and  beau- 
tiful." 

We  have  cited  this  description  to  illus- 
trate one  extreme  of  ethnic  character  in 
our  Indian  races.  In  other  parts  of  the 
country  the  aborigines  were  so  dark  as 
to  be  almost  black,  but  the  generality 
of  these  races  had  the  copperish  hue, 
and  on  those  parts  of  the  body  not  ex- 
posed to  the  air  and  sunlight  the  color 
was  that  of  reddish  or  bright  copper. 
This  may  be  taken  as  the  typical  Indian 
complexion.  It  was  seen  aforetime 
with  considerable  uniformity  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  North  America. 

With  rare  exceptions  the  hair  of  the 
Indians  is  jet  black.     As  to  hair  dress,. 

each  tribe  has  had  its    own    Hair  and  eyes; 

style.  Most  of  them  permit  thrcoulte-°^ ' 
it  to  grow  long  and  hang  nance, 
about  the  shoulders  and  back.  One  of 
the  race  characteristics  is  the  very  gen- 
eral disposition  to  pluck  out  the  beard. 
In  the  case  of  the  women  they  pluck 
their  eyebrows,  but  generally  take  some 
pains  to  preserve  and  ornament  the  hair 
of  the  head.  The  eyes  of  our  natives 
are  almost  invariably  black,  small,  deep- 
set  in  the  visage,  keen  and  penetrating 
in  expression.  The  countenance  is- 
serious,  and  sometimes  sinister.  Often, 
however,  the  expression  of  the  face  is 
open  and  agreeable. 

These  descriptions  are  applicable  to  a 
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large  group  of  Indian  nations.  They 
are*'  given,  first  of  all,  for  the  Algon- 
quin tribes,  but  may  be  extended  to  the 
Huron-Iroquois,  the  Dakota-Sioux,  the 
Knisteneaux  of  the  north,  to  the  Creeks 
and  the  Natchez  of  the  south,  to  the 
Tinnehs  of  the  far  west. 

The  Indians  are,  as  a  rule,  vain  of  their 


CHIEF   OF   THE   CROWS — TYPE. 

personal  appearance.  They  are  fairly 
well  proportioned  and  of  great  activity, 
but  much  inferior  in  strength  to  the 
Indian  vanity;  White  men.  The  vanity 
of  the  natives  reaches  out 
to  every  possible  decoration 
of  their  persons.  They  seek  diligently 
to  gain  picturesque  and  striking  effects. 
With  this  end  in  view  they  resort  to 
paints,  of  which  they  have  quite  a  num- 


methods  of  per- 
sonal decora- 
tion. 


ber.     They  use  ocher,  white  and  brown 
earths,  charcoal,  and,  in  particular,  ver- 
milion,  in  making   their  toilets.     Hav- 
ing  exhausted    the   resources    of  color, 
they  seek  for  effect  by  peculiar  arrange- 
ments of  the  headdress.     To  this  they 
nearly    always    add     colored    feathers. 
About  their  garments  they  hang  many 
varieties      of     ornaments. 
Some  of  these  are  charms, 
and  others  are  simple  dec- 
orations.  The  teeth  of  an- 
imals, the  rattles  of  snakes, 
the       feathers     of    birds, 
and     many    other     prod- 
ucts of    the  animal  king- 
dom they  gather  and  use 
freely  in  making   up  their 
apparel.     Finally,  in  wear- 
ing the  blanket  the  warrior 
seeks  a  picturesque  effect. 
He  has  mannerisms  in  his 
bearing    and    his    speech, 
and   is   one   of   the    most 
self-conscious  of  men. 

We  have  thus  elaborated 
at  a  considerable  length 
the  sketch  of  the  Algon- 
quin races,  intending  that 
the  same  outline  may  be 
applied  with  only  special 
differences  to  the  greater 
part  of  our  aborigines.  In 
the  briefer  descriptions  of 
the  races  following  we  shall 
refer  the  reader  to  these 
more  ample  notes  respecting  the  Al- 
gonquins  for  what  is  there  Typical  char- 

-,         T,  1  •     „    acter  of  the  Al- 

omitted.  It  only  remams  ^^^^^^^^.^  the 
in  the  present  connection  wyandots. 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  Wyandot 
nation  had,  in  our  earlier  historical 
period,  attained  a  kind  of  hegemony 
of  all  the  Algonquins,  and  were  gen- 
erally placed  at  the  head  of  their 
confederacy.      This      relation     of     su- 
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periority  was  regarded  by  the  cognate 
races,  and  the  Wyandots  were  generally 
called  Uncles  as  a  title  of  respect  and 
honor.     They   had  a  certain    indefinite 


right  of  sovereignity,  and  proved  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  place  which  they 
occupied  in  the  large  scheme  of  Algon- 
quin nationality. 


CflAF^XER    CLXXV.— DAK0XA=SI0ILJX    ^XD    IROQUOIS. 


lONTINUING  our 
observation  from  the 
northern  borders  of 
the  United  States  we 
in  the  next  place  take 
notice  of  two  impor- 
tant groups  of  Indian 
nations.  These  are  the  Dakota-Sioux 
and  the  Huron-Iroquois.  The  former 
lie  well  to  the  north  and  west,  occupying 
large  territories  between  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Missouri  valley.  They  extend 
northward  between  the  West  Algon- 
quins  and  Hudson  bay  to  the  borders 
of  the  Tinneh  races,  and  southward  to 
the  present  State  of  Arkansas. 

The  Iroquois   had   their   seats  afore- 
time  between  lake    Huron  on  the   one 
side  and  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  on  the 
other:    but    their    nations 

Seats  of  the  Hu- 
ron-Iroquois;        also  lay  on   the   south   side 
the  Six  Nations.        r    ,a        ^      .  j  . 

of  the  last-named  waters. 
The  Hurons  were  the  northern,  and  the 
Onondagas,  the  Oneidas,  the  Senecas, 
and  the  Cayugas  the  southern  division 
of  the  race.  These  were  known  as  the 
Five  Nations,  and  afterward,  with  the 
migration  of  the  Tuscaroras  from  Caro- 
lina, as  the  Six  Nations.  It  is  needless 
to  remind  the  reader  of  the  rather  im- 
portant part  which  the  Huron-Iroquois 
played  in  our  colonial  history  down  to 
the  epoch  of  the  Revolution. 

The  Dakota- Sioux  are  one  of  the 
most  widely  distributed  of  all  the  abor- 
iginal   races    of    America.     They  have 

been,  and  are,  the  most  numerous  of  the 
M. — Vol.  4 — 32 


Indian  nations,  and   from  manv  consid- 
erations    one  of    the    most   interesting, 
though  by  no  means    one  Distribution  of 
of      the     best     advanced,  f^kota-sioux; 

v^i         i.ixv^       ^^^^v.       ci^  V  cvxi^v^vA.    the  race  ideal- 

Historically,  they  have  had  i^ed. 
important  relations  with  the  Whites  from 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
to  the  present  time.  Within  our  own 
day  they  have  been  able  to  present  as 
formidable  a  front  of  opposition  to  the 
national  authority  as  has  any  other  of 
our  native  races. 

The  interest  in  this  division  of  the 
Indian  family  has  been  intensified  by  a 
certain  ideal,  sentimental,  and  literary 
curiosity  about  them.  Their  manners, 
customs,  and  lore  have  become  more 
fully  apprehended  for  the  reason  just 
named  than  the  corresponding  facts  in 
the  life  of  any  other  of  our  aborigines. 
The  genius  of  Longfellow  has  glorified 
and  perpetuated  the  fame  of  the  Dako- 
tas,  and  has  almost  transferred  them 
from  the  category  of  barbarism  to  the 
plane  of  an  ideal  life.  He  has  accom- 
plished  for  the  race  in  his  Song  of  Hia- 
zvatha  what  Cooper  did  for  the  Mohicans, 
and  more  largely  for  the  Huron-Iroquois 
branch  of  the  Indian  family. 

As  long  ago  as  1836  the  Dakota-Siou 
race  attracted  the  attention  of  Albert 
Gallatin,  who,  in  his  Synopsis  of  the 
Indian      Tribes,     gave     the  ^  „  ,.  ,    ,     , 

'      *  Gallatin's  classi- 

first     ethnic     analysis     of  ficationofthe 

-   .        .        ..  TT        T     •  1         Dakotas. 

this    family.       He  divides 

them  into,    (i)  the  Winnebagoes,  or,  as 

the  French  called  them,  the  Puants — a 
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name  which  has  disappeared  from  our 
phraseology;  (2)  the  Sioux  proper,  or 
Dakotas,  including  the  large  division 
now  called  the  Assiniboines ;  (3)  the 
Minnetarees  and  their  kindred  tribes; 
and  (4)  the  Osages  and  their  congeners  of 
Louisiana.  Of  this  classification  it  may 
be    remarked   that  at  the  present  time 


BLOOn    INDIAN — TYPE. 


the  Minnetarees  are  regarded  by  some 
authors  as  a  subordinate  tribe,  and  by 
others  as  a  hybrid  race,  lying  between 
the  Dakotas  and  the  Appalachian 
family  of  nations. 

The  territories  of  the  Dakota-vSioux 
extended  far  from  the  Mississippi  and 
the    upper    tributaries    of    that    stream 


westward  to  the  Black  Hills  and  the 
Rockies.  On  the  north  their  lands 
reached  as  far  as  the  Sas-  outspread  of 
katchewan,  and  southward  |^o^^t^°J; 
to  the  Red  river  of  Texas,  todies. 
The  center  of  the  race  territorially  was 
the  valley  of  the  Missouri  river.  The 
successive  treaties  into  which  they  have 
entered  with  the  United  States, 
and  the  wars  in  which  they  have 
engaged,  have  pressed  them  in 
this  direction  and  in  that  until 
at  the  present  time  they  are  re- 
stricted to  certain  reservations  and 
to  comparatively  a  narrow  range 
of  liberties.  Against  these  cur- 
tailments the  Sioux  have  fretted 
and  fought,  but  to  no  avail. 
Their  protests  against  the  bad 
faith,  neglect,  and  injustice  of 
the  national  government  and  the 
White  frontiersmen  have  been  dis- 
regarded, and  their  history  during 
the  last  three  decades  would  seem 
to  indicate  the  early  extermination 
of  the  race. 

The  Winnebagoes,  or  first  divi- 
sion of  the  Sioux,  had  their  terri- 
tories aforetime  on  the  Fox  river 
and  the  approximate  parts  of  lake 
Michigan.  Thence  they  spread 
northward  into  Wisconsin.  The 
name  Winnebago  was  given  to 
this  branch  of  the  race  by  their 
neighbors,  the  Algonquins.  The 
Siou  name  is  Hotankc,  meaning 
the  Sturgeon  Indians.  The  na- 
tive name  is  Hochungara,  mean- 
ing the  Trout  nation.  They  wxre  the 
outlying  eastern  selvage  of  the  Dakota- 
Siou  family,  and  were  ^,^^^  ^^^^  ^^,, 
among  the  earliest  to  meet  sionsofthe  win- 

-,        T->  1  -I  c    nebagoes. 

the  French  adventurers  ot 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
They  were  at  an   early  date  greatly  re- 
duced by  disease  and  war.   Their  relations 
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with  the  French  were  friendly,  and  af- 
terwards they  leagued  with  the  British 
against  the  Americans.  At  the  present 
time  they  occupy  the  Winnebago  reser- 
vation in  Nebraska,  where,  reduced  to 


.^^- 


-^  it  Ik k'l    \      \^t 


SQUAW    AND    PAPOOSE. 
Drawn  by  D.  Lancelot. 

the  number  of  about  fifteen  hundred, 
they  have  become  small  farmers,  and 
have  entered  feebly  into  the  vocations 
and  manners  of  the  civilized  life. 

The  Dakotas  proper  call  themselves 
Ocheti  Shakozi'ing,  meaning  the  Seven 
The  Dakotas  Council  Fires.  This  name 
they  gave  to  themselves 
aforetime  because  of  the 
seven  villages,  or  towns,  which  consti- 
tuted the  chief  centers  of  the  race.  The 
territorial  locus  of  this  division  was  the 
upper  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Peter's, 
extending  westward  to  the  Missouri. 
The  Dakotas  were  divided  into  seven 
tribes,  whose  territories  lay  about  their 
towns,  as,  for  instance,  the  village  of 
the  Holy  Lake ;   the  village  of  the  Leaf 


proper;  terri. 
tories  of  the 
Seven  Tribes 


Shooters ;  the  village  of  the  :\rarsh,  etc. 
There  were  four  tribes  lying  to  the  east 
and  three  to  the  west.  The  former  had 
their  territories  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
upper  Mississippi,  extending  from  Prai- 
rie du  Chicn  to  Spirit  lake.  The  west- 
ern three  tribes,  namely,  the  Yanktons, 
the  Yanktoanas,  and  the  Tetons,  belong 
to  the  country  beyond  the  Father  of 
Waters.  The  Assiniboines,  or  Stone  In- 
dians, had  their  habitat  on  the  Red  river 
of  the  North  and  the  shores  of  lake 
Winnipeg.  In  this  same  group  of  na- 
tions have  been  included  the  Cheyennes, 


CHIEFTAIN    OF   THE   DAKOTA-SIOUX — TYPE. 

but  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  latter 
people  are  of  the  Dakota -Sioux  or  of 
some  other  stock. 
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Wherever  the  Song  of  Hiaivatlia  has 
been  read,  there  the  traditions  and  the 
manner  of  life  of  the  Dakotas  are  under- 
stood.      There    has    been 

Poetical  interest  •      ,i  .        i. 

of  the  wiiites  in  something  m  the  race  to  at- 
the Dakotas.        ^^^^^  ^j^^  -^-^.^l^  interest  of 

the  Whites  as  well  as  to  inspire  a  dread 
of  the  prowess  and  battle  skill  of  the 
Sioux.  As  much  as  a  hundred  years 
ago  travelers  penetrated  the  land  of  the 
Dakotas  and  wrote  sketches  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  manners  and  customs. 
Among  these  the  description  given  by 
Keating  may  be  cited  as  authentic. 
"The  Dakotas,"  says  he,  "are  a  large 
and  powerful  nation  of  Indians,  and  dis- 
tinct in  their  manners,  language,  habits, 
and  opinions  from  the  Chippewas,  Sauks, 
Foxes,  and  the  Nahiaw^ah,  or  Kilisteno, 
as  well  as  from  all  other  nations  of  the 
Algonquin  stock.  They  are  likewise 
unlike  the  Pawnees  and  the  Minnetarees, 
or  Gros  Venters." 

The  personal  characteristics  of  this 
race  have  been  many  times  pointed  out. 
Ethnographers  have  thought  that  the 
Supposed  kin-  vSioux,  more  than  anv  other 
wS.fh?Ta^°''  of  our  aboriginal  p'eoples, 
^^"^s*  resemble    the    Tartars    of 

Asia.  Of  them  Major  Pike  says :  "Their 
guttural  pronunciation, high  cheekbones, 
thin  visages,  and  distant  manners,  to- 
gether with  their  own  traditions,  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  neighboring 
nations,  put  it,  in  my  mind,  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  they  have  emi- 
grated from  the  northwest  point  of  Amer- 
ica, to  which  they  had  come  across  the 
narrow  straits  which  in  that  quarter  di- 
vide the  two  continents,  and  are  abso- 
lutely descendants  of  a  Tartar  tribe."  It 
appears,  however,  that  that  part  of  Pike's 
description  relative  to  a  vSioux  tradition 
of  migration  is  erroneous. 

The  third  general  division  of  the  Da- 
kota-vSioux  is  the  Minnetarees.   These  are 


subdivided  into  three  tribes.  The  first 
of  these  is  called  the  Mandans — one  of 
the  most  peculiar  and  inter- 

Place  and  divi- 

estmg  minor  branches  of  sionsoftheMin- 
the  Indian  families;  the  '^®*^^^®^* 
Crows  constitute  a  second  division,  and 
what  are  called  the  Sedentary  Minne- 
tarees the  third.  These  are  all  bound 
together  as  an  allied  race  by  the  certain 
bonds  of  language,    manners,   customs, 


SIOU   TYPE   AND    HAIR    DRESS. 
Drawn  by  D.  Lancelot. 

and  tra.ditions.  The  differentiation  of 
the  stock  of  the  Minnetarees  from  the 
larger  Dakota  trunk  is  considerable,  as 
shown  in  both  the  mental  and  physical 
characteristics  of  the  two  nations. 

Respecting  the  Mandans  we  have 
already  said  something  in  the  previous 
chapter.  They  have,  on  ac- 

^  ^  Peculiar  cnarac- 

COUnt    of    their    light    color    teristicsofthe 
T  T      T  1      •  T    Mandans. 

and  un-Indian  hair  and 
eyes,  attracted  much  attention  from  the 
travelers  who  have  visited  them.  Their 
habitat  was  on  the  upper  Missouri. 
According  to  their  own  tradition  they 
lived  aforetime  under  the  earth  on  the 
banks    of    a   subterranean  lake !      From 


DOG  DANCE  OF  THE  MINNETAKEES. 
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this  deep  world  tliey  escaped  by  climbing- 
up  to  the  land  of  light  by  means  of  a 


which    was    left   behind.       Down    there 
they  dwell  yet ;   but  the  rest  found  their 


PAWNEE  FAMILY-TYPES  AND  COSTUMES. 


grape  vine,  which,  one  of  their  heavy 
women  essaying  to  do,  broke,  to  the  dis- 
may and  ruin  of  that  part  of  the  tribe 


home  on  the  Missouri,  where  they  flour- 
ished and  multiplied. 

Ethnographers  have  been  disposed  to 
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insist  that  the  Mandans  are  a  mixed, 
race — that  their  peculiarities  of  com- 
plexion, hair,  and  eyes  must  be  ac- 
Comments  of  countcd  for  ou  the  suppo- 
£g MandTu°*"  sition  of  White  blood  mix- 
^air.  ingwith  the  Red.    We  may 

accept  it  as  unexplained,  if  not  inex- 
plicable, that  the  Mandan  tribe  have 
such  striking  peculiarities.  Catlin  de- 
clares that  the  diversity  in  their  com- 
plexion and  the  character  of  their  hair 
is  most  striking.  Speaking  of  the  latter 
feature  he  says  :  "In  the  numerous 
group  of  these  people  (and  more  partic- 
ularly amongst  the  females,  who  never 
take  pains  to  change  its  natural  color,  as 
the  men  often  do)  there  may  be  seen 
every  shade  and  color  of  hair  that  can 
be  seen  in  our  own  country,  with  the 
exception  of  red  or  auburn,  which  is  not 
to  be  found." 

He  continues  :  *  *  And  there  is  yet  one 
more  strange  and  unaccountable  pecul- 
The  Mandans  iarity  whicli  can  probably 
SnoTecuiiar.  ^^  ^^cn  nowherc  else  on 
ities.  the    earth;      nor    on    any 

rational  ground  accounted  for,  other 
than  it  is  a  freak  or  order  of  nature  for 
which  she  has  not  seen  fit  to  assign  a 
reason.  There  are  very  many  of  both 
sexes  and  of  every  age,  from  infancy  to 
manhood  and  old  age,  with  hair  of  a 
bright  silver  grey,  and  in  some  in- 
stances almost  perfectly  white."' 

The  fourth  major  division  of  the 
Dakota-Sioux  includes  the  southern 
branch  of  the  race,  extending  south- 
ward to  Arkansas.  This  division  is 
known  as  the  Osages,  from  the  river  of 


'  Is  it  not  possible  that  these  peculiarities  of  the 
Mandan  tribe  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground 
that  the  Albino  characteristics  have  appeared  in  the 
nation?  Sucli  phenomena  we  find  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent among  many  peoples.  The  Albinos,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  are  not  an  ethnic  product,  but  rather  a 
freak  which  may,  however,  extend  as  far  as  the 
modification  of  a  group  of  families  or  a  whole  tribe. 


that  name.  The  race  includes  as  its 
other  branches  the  Kansas,  or  Kaws,  the 
lowas,  the  Missouris,  the  Omahas,  and 
the  Poncas.     Among  some 

.  ^.  ^,  T    .  .  Divisions  of  the 

oi  these  the  tradition  exists  osages;  the 
of  a  migration  from  the  ^1^°^  p^^-«««- 
north,  and  therefore  of  a  descent  from 
the  Dakotas.  The  Osages,  hoAvever,  re- 
gard themselves  as  aboriginals  of  their 
country,  but  they  recognize  their  kin- 
ship with  the  Dakota-Siou  races.  Un- 
der the  general  head  of  Osages  may 
be  included  also  the  Pawnees,  who  are 
divided  into  Pawnees  proper  and  Black 
Pawnees.*  These  have  their  territories 
on  the  Platte,  from  which  they  extend 
southward  to  the  Kansas,  or  Kaw. 
They  are  one  of  the  most  warlike 
divisions  of  the  Siou  family,  and  one 
of  the  most  savage.  They  were  dreaded 
and  hated  even  by  the  French  of  Can- 
ada, Avho  reduced  many  of  this  stock  to 
servitude.  They,  however,  did  some- 
thing in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
were  better  builders  than  were  some  of 
the  more  pretentious  tribes. 

Another  tribe  of  this  general  divi- 
sion is  the  Assiniboines,  who  have  their 
present  habitat  in  ]\Ianitoba  and  Mon- 
tana. They  are  believed  Habitat  of  the 
to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  ^^' 
Yankton  Sioux.  Their  Wood  stones, 
name  of  Assiniboines  seems  to  have 
been  given  to  them  by  the  Algonquins. 
The  word  signifies  Stone  Indians,  but 
for  what  reason  this  was  given  to  them 
it  were  difhcult  to  say.  As  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Assiniboines  were  known  to  the  French. 
They  are  divided  into  two  peoples,  the 
Prairie  Stones  and  the  Wood  Stones. 
The  former  are  a  better  people  than  the 
latter,  whose  degradation  is  extreme. 

The  Crows  also  belong  to  this  family. 

*  Some  ethnographers  classify  the   Pawnees  with 
the  Shonshones.     See  Seq.  p.  513. 
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The  native  name  of  the  race  is  Absaroka. 
They  dwell  in  the  valley  of  the  Yellow- 
Absarokas,  stone,  the  Big  Horn,   and 

f^::k:it  ^^^^  tongue  rivers.  Dur- 
parei  of  a  Crow,  jng  the  historical  period 
they  have  been  in  almost  constant  war- 


CROW    CHIF.FIAIN— TYPE    AND    WAR    COS 

fare  with  the  neighboring  tribes.  They 
themselves  are  divided  into  two  or  three 
groups,  and  number  in  the  aggregate 
about  three  thousand  five  hundred. 
They  have  been  historically  associated 
with  the  Blackfeet  and   the  Flatheads. 


They  have  the  same  general  character- 
istics as  the  other  tribes  of  Sioux,  but 
are  perhaps  in  their  person  and  dress 
among  the  most  picturesque  of  all  the 
Indians.  The  Crow 
chieftain  in  full  dress 
is  an  object  to  be  gazed 
upon.  They  permit 
their  hair  to  grow  down 
to  their  feet.  The 
headdress  is  extrava- 
gant to  the  last  degree, 
and  the  buffalo  robe 
and  painted  blanket 
complete  an  ensemble 
as  striking  as  may  be 
seen  among  almost  any 
barbarians  of  the 
world. 

We  may  here  glance 
at  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  Siou  nation. 
This  has  been  deter- 
mined largely  by  the 
environment.  The 
Sioux  east  of  the  Miss- 
issippi, inhabiting  the 
vast  forests  of  our  north 
central  valleys,  were 
savage  in  the  extreme. 
They  cultivated  noth- 
ing, and  lived  by  the 
chase  and  war.  The 
buffalo  and  other  huge 
animals  of  the  plains 
and  forests  furnished 
an  abundant  supply  of 
meat.  The  prairie 
Sioux  were  less  savage 
than  their  kinsmen 
of  the  eastern  woods.  The  latter  added 
cruelty  to  their  other  bar-  Manners  and 
barism.     They   made  war  ^abitsofthe 

•^  Sioux ;  spirit  of 

m   a   Spirit  of   intolerable  ^ar. 
savagery  and   revenge.     They  tortured 
their   prisoners  for  the  pleasure  of  it, 


TUME 
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and  rejoiced  and  danced  while  their  cap- 
tives writhed  in  the  flames. 

As  to  religion,  these  people  believed  in 
a  great  spirit  who  was  the  creator  and 
upholder  of  the  world.  They  also  be- 
Beiiefinagreat  lieved  in  immortality,  but 
neither  the  one  doctrine 
nor  the  other  had  any  con- 
siderable influence  over  their  lives. 
For  the  rest,  they  trusted  to  omens  and 


spirit;  dark 
character  of  the 
race. 


nity  of  bearing,  an  air  of  haughtiness 
and  pride  which,  so  far  as  such  qualities 
could  atone,  redeemed  the  race  from  its 
savagery  and  low  estate. 

We    have   coupled  with   the    Dakota- 
Sioux    in  this  chapter  the    Huron-Iro- 
quois.   The  latter  had  their  piaceofthe 
territories  on  both  of   the  Huron-iroquois ; 

they  lorm  a 

shores    of    lakes  Erie  and  lodge." 
Ontario.      They  were  ethnically  associ- 


APACHES  TORTL'RING  A  PRISONER. -Drawn  by  Janet   Lange. 


charms.  They  believed  in  "medicine," 
in  dreams,  in  soothsaying,  and  indeed 
in  every  form  of  barbaric  superstition. 

It  were  vain  to  seek  for  nobility  of 
character  among  so  savage  a  people. 
They  appear  to  have  held  notions  of  jus- 
tice, and  to  have  accepted  right  and 
wrong  as  thd  rules  of  conduct.  They 
were,  however,  quick  and  deadly  in 
their  revenges.  As  to  social  qualities, 
they  had  none,  being  morose  and  taci- 
turn.    In  person  they  had  a  certain  dig- 


ated  with  the  Algonquins  and  the 
Dakotas.  Their  former  countries  ex- 
tended far  into  the  Upper  Canada  and 
southward  to  Virginia.  They  were 
from  the  first  an  inland  race,  being 
surrounded  with  the  Algonquins.  At 
no  place  did  they  reach  the  ocean. 
Doubtless  their  manner  of  life  and 
their  rank  were  derived  in  part  from 
the  superior  geographical  position  which 
they  occupied. 

The  principle    of    confederation    was 
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nowhere  better  illustrated  among  our 
native  races  than  in  the  vSix  Nations. 
The  name  which  they  gave  to  themselves 
signified,  "they  form  a  lodge."  They 
took  pride  in  their  tribal  union,  and 
nearly  always  cooperated  as  a  single 
nation  alike  in  war  and  peace. 

The    Iroquois     tradition     pointed     to 


A    HURON — TYPE. 


Canada    as     the    original    seat    of    the 
r„v  o-  ^T    ■         r3.cQ.       Their    hold   south 

The  Six  Nations; 

sachemship  foi-    of  the  lakcs  they  obtained 

lows  the  mother.        ■,  ,    .  -,  .  , 

when  driven  thither  by 
the  Northern  Algonquins.  The  con- 
federacy included  the  Mohawks,  the 
Oneidas,  the  Cayugas,  the  vSenecas,  and 
the  Onondagas.  The  last-named  tribe 
was  the  center  of  the  nation.  In  course 
of  time  the  Tuscaroras,  migrating  from 
the  south,  joined  the  confederacy,  mak- 
ing the  sixth  of  the  Six  Nations.     With 


them  were  associated  the  Hurons,  or 
Wvandots,  whence  the  nation  as  a 
whole  is  designated  as  Huron-  or  Wyan- 
dot-Iroquois. 

These  great  tribes  presented  the 
Indian  character  in  as  fair  a  form  as 
might  be  seen  within  the  limits  of  our 
country.  The  government  of  each 
tribe  was  a  hereditary 
sachemship.  This  was 
established  in  the  fe- 
male line,  for  polyan- 
dry was  the  prevailing 
institution.  That 
granted,  a  true  hered- 
itary descent  could  be 
fixed  only  on  the  side 
of  the  woman.  It  was 
a  law  of  these  nations 
that  the  warrior  should 
select  his  wife  from 
some  other  than  his 
own  tribe.  This  se- 
lection, however, 
amounted  to  a  trans- 
fer of  the  warrior  to 
the  tribe  of  his  wife. 
The  children  of  each 
mother  belonged  to 
the  mother's  tribe. 
The  effect  of  this 
was  greatly  to  con- 
solidate and  estab- 
lish the  political  and 
social  ties  which  existed  among  the  Six 
Nations. 

As  to  manners  and  customs,  the  Iro- 
quois did  not  differ    greatly  from   the 


Superior  civil- 


Algonquins  ;  but  the  former 
were  the  superior  people,  ization  of  the 
They  had  larger  views  of 
life,  and  their  customs  were  more  the  cus- 
toms of  civilization .  They  wore  clothing 
covering  the  greater  part  of  the  body, 
including  moccasins,  leggings,  breech- 
cloths,    and  petticoats   for   the  women. 
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Their  manner  of  building  was  better 
than  that  of  most  of  our  aborigines.  The 
form  of  the  wigwam  was  here  replaced 
wath  a  lodge,  built  arbor-like,  of  a  frame 
of  small  timbers  arched  over  and  cov- 
ered with  bark.  Some  of  the  huts  were 
of  small  logs  notched  down  and  supplied 
with  bark  roofs. 

In  war  the  people  were  brave,  persist- 
ent, and  barbaric.    When  their  passions 
were    strongly   excited    in 

Religious  beliefs  . 

and  ceremonials   the  conflict  they  Were  wont 

of  Mohawks.  ,  .       .  ./    • 

to  torture  their  prison- 
ers, but  more  frequently  they  adopted 
their  captives  into  their  own  tribe.  In 
religion  the  Iroquois  and  the  Hurons 
agreed  in  the  worship  of  a  great  spirit 
whom  they  called  Agreskoi.  To  him 
they  made  barbaric  burnt  offerings  of 
flesh ;  but  more  particularly  of  such  ar- 
ticles as  they  themselves  most  prized  for 
food,  stimulation,  or  clothing.  Tobacco 
was  one  of  the  things  most  oft'ered  to  the 
great  spirit,  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  the  Mohawk  or  Onondaga 
sachem  or  warrior  standing  before  a 
small  fire  and  solemnly  laying  upon  it 
handful  after  handful  of  his  precious  to- 
bacco, at  the  same  time  muttering  some 
such  prayer  as  this :  "  O  thou  great 
Agreskoi,  accept  my  offering  of  tobacco. 
Thou  knowest  how  dearly  I  love  my 
pipe,  and  how  hard  it  is  for  me  to  make 
to  thee  this  offering;  but  I  burn  it  to 
please  thee.  I  give  it  all.  Take  it,  O, 
ho,  ho,  ho,  great  Agreskoi !  Give  me  in 
return  many  bucks  in  the  chase.  Let 
me  capture  the  fish  with  ease.  Let  my 
canoe  be  safe  in  the  waters.  Give  me 
the  victory  over  the  enemy,  and  let  me 
kill  with  one  thrust  the  big  brown  bear 
as  he  rises  before  me." 

Like  all  other  Indians  the  Iroquois 
held  the  belief  in  subordinate  and  local 
spirits.  Almost  every  object  was  inhab- 
ited by  a  spirit.     The  belief  in   omens 


was  based  upon  the  notion  that  genii 
or  deities  occupied  the  bodies  of  beasts 
and  birds  and  plants.  These 

- .     .  ,         Persistency  of 

inner  living  creatures  de-  ancient  sha- 
termined  the  conduct  of  ani-  "^^"'"^  "°''°""- 
mals,    and    gave    thereto    significance. 
The  corn  had  a  spirit.     A  spirit  was  in 
the  pumpkin,  and  another  in  the  bean 
vine.     The  analysis  of  the  tiUvSeen  pow- 


IROQUOIS   CHIEF    NOT-A-\VAY — TYPE. 

ers  was  carried    to  the  extreme  of  mi- 
nuteness and  localism. 

The  early  missionaries  made  their  way 
among  the  Iroquois  and  found  them- 
selves in   the   presence   of 

.  ^  Efforts  to  con- 

these  superstitions.     It  was  vert  the  iroquois 

.  ,1  ,    .  .1  1       .       to  Christianity. 

found  almost  impossible  to 
displace  the  Indian  beliefs  and  to  sub- 
stitute orthodox  concepts  therefor.     In 
course  of  time  many  of  the  people  of  the 
Six  Nations  were  converted,  especially  by 
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the  French  Jesuits ;  but  the  corrv^ersion 
extended  only  to  an  expedient  substitu- 
tion of  Christian  phraseology  for  that  of 
the  natives.  Heathenism  thus  gave  place 
in  part  to  the  Christian  embassy. 

At  the  present  time  the  Six  Nations 
have  fallen  off  to  fewer  than  half  their 
Present  condi-  Original  numbers.  At  the 
peTtro?Se°s.x  period  of  our  Revolution 
Nations.  ,  tliev  numbered  eighteen 
Thousand.  At  the  present  time  the  Mo- 
hawks number  fewer  than  eight  hun- 
dred; the  Oneidas,  over  six  hundred; 
the  Senecas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and 
Tuscaroras,  fewer  than  fifteen  hundred. 
The  Iroquois,  in  their  settlements  on 
Grand  river,  aggregate  nearly  three 
thousand,  and  this  is  their  largest  col- 
lection of  tribes.  Those  of  the  race  who 
survive  have,  in  a  large  measure,  adopt- 
ed the  manners  and  institutions  of  the 
Whites.  Their  language  has  been  re- 
duced to  literary  form;  schools  have 
been  instituted,  and  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  forms  of  worship  adopted  by 
nearly  all  the  remnants  of  the  race. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
tribes  related  to  the  Huron-Iroquois 
Characteristics  familv  and  the  Algon- 
HfeoTtrojn'-  quins' were  the  Chippewas, 
^^^'  or  Ojibwas,  who  had  their 

territories  from  lake  Huron  to  lake 
Superior.  These  were  one  of  the  earli- 
est nations  with  whom  the  French  ad- 
venturers came  into  acquaintance.  As 
early  as  1642  Father  Raymbaut  estab- 
lished a  Chippewa  mission  at  Sault  vSte. 
Marie.  He  found  the  natives  at  that 
time  to  be  skillful  hunters  and  faithful 
friends.  They  were  warriors  whose 
prowess  was  tested  in  many  battles  with 
the  Six  Nations  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Dakota-Sioux  on  the  other.  The  Ojib- 
was were  tall  and  athletic,  copper-hued 
in  complexion,  picturesquely  dressed, 
living  in  villages,  and  holding  the  com- 


mon superstitions  of  the  race.  It  was  a 
populous  nation,  reaching  an  aggregate 
of  many  thousands.  They  it  was  whose 
god  was  Gitche  Manitou  the  Mighty. 
They  also  had  an  evil  spirit,  who  was 
Matchi    :Manitou.     Unlike    most   of  the 


OJIBWA   TVrE. 

cognate  races,  they  demanded  the  ser- 
vices of  a  priesthood.  In  the  practical 
arts  the  nation  rose  to  a  respectable  level 
of  achievement. 

The  religious  beliefs  of  the  Huron- 
Iroquois  were  virtually  identical  with 
those  of  the  Dakota-Sioux,  identity  of  be- 
The  intellectual  life  of  the  'S^^Zi.tl 
one  race  extended  into  that  Dakotas. 
of  the  other.  The  names  of  the  chief 
god  and  of  subordinate  spirits  were 
nearly  the  same  through  a  wide  range 
of  country.  The  vianitous  of  the  Chip- 
pewas were  known  and  worshiped  as  far 
west  as  the  Rockies  and  as  far  south  as 
the  cafion  of  the  Arkansas.  There  was 
a  like  communitv  or  similarity  of  geo- 
graphical and  other  names  among  these 
widely  distributed  peoples,  and  the  eth- 
nical distinctions  between  them  are  so 
slight  as  to  be  almost  disregarded. 
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CHAI^TEK       CLXXVI.— P^CIKIC      AMD 


Southwestern 


E  may  now  resume  and 
follow  the  line  of  eth- 
nic distribution  south- 
ward along  the  west- 
ern coast  of  the  United 
States.  AVe  have  ac- 
cepted the  name  Tin- 
neh  as  generic  for  the  races  of  our  far 
northwest,  and  this  classification  extends 
somewhat  over  the  nations  which  we 
find  distributed  on  our  western  shore 
from  the  Sitkas  on  the  north  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Mexico. 

The    first    of    the    families  which  we 

shall  here  consider  belongs  to  the  basin 

of  the  Columbia  river.     To  this  group 

has  been  given  the  name  of 

Place  and  classi- 

ficationofthe       Selisli.      We  find  them  as 

Selish  family.  i   •    i  -i  - 

high  up  as  \  ancouver 
island,  and  southward  to  the  country  of 
the  Californians.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  races  in  question  are  greatly 
confused  in  language  and  institutions, 
and  the  classification  has  been  made  in 
this  way  and  in  that  by  dift'erent  ethnog- 
raphers. Some  of  the  latest  authori- 
ties regard  the  grouping  together  of  the 
Columbian  aborigines  as  purely  arbi- 
trary and  geographical.  Some  have 
made  the  Selish,  or  Flatheads,  to  be 
merely  a  cognate  tribe,  of  which  the 
other  branches  are  the  Hydas,  already 
spoken  of,  the  Xutkas  and  the  Xez  Per- 
c6z  and  the  Chinooks.  It  is  well,  per- 
haps, to  retain  the  name  Selish,  however, 
to  cover  in  a  generic  way  the  other  four 
nations  just  enumerated. 

The  Hydas  are  a  Queen  Charlotte 
tribe,  and  the  Nutkas  belong  territorial- 
ly to  Nutka  sound,  in  Vancouver.  The 
Nez  Percez,  known  also  as  the  Sahap- 


tins,  have  their  seats  in  Idaho,  where 
they  were  found  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
in  the  first  decade  of  our  century.  With 
them  we  have  had  alternate  treaty  and 
hostility  during  the  greater  part  of  our 
epoch. 

The  Nez  Percez  are  now  reduced  to 
reservations,  and  to  an  aggregate,  per- 
haps, no  greater  than  one  Distribution 
half  of  the  eight  thou-  ^^^l^Zl' 
sand  that  they  numbered  Nez  Percez. 
when  they  were  found  by  Lewis  and 
Clark.  The  Chinooks  had  their  primi- 
tive seats  on  both  banks  of  the  Colum- 
bia. Their  situation  was  such  in  the 
melange  of  tribes  and  nations  as  to  con- 
vert their  language  into  a  jargon — a  fact 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  term  CJii- 
iiook,  to  signify  that  mixed  barbaric 
tongue  used  in  common  by  the  French, 
English,  and  Indians  of  the  Columbia 
valley  and,  indeed,  throughout  a  large 
part  of  the  northwestern  Pacific  coast 
and  British  America. 

South  of  these  Columbian,  or  Selish, 
tribes  Ave  come  to  the  Californian  races. 
Of  these  the  civilized  world 

Divisions  of  the 

has  known  something  for  caiifomians ; 

1         .       ,  ,  1     1  r   the  Modocs. 

at  least  two  and  a  halt 
centuries.  The  name  Californian,  how- 
ever, like  Columbian,  is  geographical 
rather  than  ethnical.  The  races  so  des- 
ignated divide  into  three  branches,  of 
which  the  first  is  the  Klamath,  the 
second  the  Pomo,  and  the  third  the  Run- 
sien  branch.  ■  The  first  of  these  names, 
in  its  subdivision  of  Modoc,  has  in  re- 
cent times  attained  historical  impor- 
tance on  account  of  the  war  which  the 
government  was  constrained  to  make 
upon  the  nation  bearing  it. 
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The  original  seat  of  this  stock  was  the 
valley  of  the  Klamath  river,  from  which 
the  territories  of  the  tribe  spread  out 
eastward  to  Nevada.  The  subdivisions 
of  the  Klamath  nation  are  the  Modocs, 
the  Yakons,  the  Shastas,  the  Yukas,  etc. 
These  tribes  are  looselv  confederated, 


,|^^/4^ 


SHOSHONE   WARRIOR— TYPE. 
Drawn  by  E.  Ronjat,  from  an  American  engraving. 

but  not  to  the  extent  of  requiring  com- 
mon action  even  in  the  case  of  war. 

The  Pomos  also  are  subdivided  into 
many  tribes.  They  have  their  seats  in 
the  valley  of  the  Potter  river.  Still 
further  south,  in    the    southern   part  of 


the  present  State  of  California,  were  the 
territories  of  the  Runsiens.  This  nation 
appears  to  have  had  its  cen-  seats  of  the 
ter  about  Monterey  bay.  ^^^^t^l^^^^' 
The  Runsiens  extended  groups, 
northward  to  the  bay  of  San  Francisco 
and  southward  to  the  islands  of  San 
Miguel  and  Santa  Cruz.  The  tribes 
were  of  the  coast.  The  names  which 
we  find  in  this  group  are  the  Eslenes, 
the  Olhunes,  the  Mipacmacs,  the  Yolos, 
the  Talluches,  the  Waches,  the  Powells, 
etc.  There  was  also  a  group  of  small 
tribes  in  the  Sacramento  and  the  Napa 
valleys. 

The  general  condition  of  the  native 
Californians  was  much  below  that  of  the 
Indian  races  of  the  central  Low  condition 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  lt^,?iS°/;f 
continent.  The  tribes  were  the  shoshones. 
few  in  number  and  of  little  prowess. 
Their  social  condition  was  degraded, 
and  the  comparatively  easy  climatic  con- 
ditions under  which  they  lived  could 
hardly  compensate  for  the  wretched  es- 
tate of  the  races  of  this  region.  It  has 
been  noted,  however,  that  these  natives 
were  more  sedentary  than  most  of  the 
Indians,  and  that  they  yielded  more 
easily  to  the  influence  of  the  Whites, 
accepting  not  only  their  domination, 
but  also  their  instruction  and,  as  far  as 
they  were  capable,  their  institutions. 

Next  to  the  Californians  on  the  east, 
and  occupying  a  wide  range  of  territo- 
ries, were  the  Shoshones,  or  Snakes.  By 
these  the  present  States  or  Territories  of 
Wyoming,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Utah,  South- 
ern Oregon,  Western  Montana,  North- 
ern Texas,  a  part  of  Southern  California, 
and  New  Mexico  were  inhabited.  Of 
course  this  vast  region  was  but  sparsely 
peopled  with  the  aboriginal  races,  and 
great  stretches  of  plain  and  desert 
might  be  found  unpeopled  by  human 
beinofs. 
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nians ;  the  Pa-w- 
nees  and  Rica- 
rees. 


The  Shoshones  were  divided,  first  of 
all,  into  the  Shoshones  proper  and  the 
other  caiifor-       Pawnce    family,    to  which 

we  have  already  referred. 

Of  the  former,  there 
were  the  Western  vShoshones,  occupying 
parts  of  Oregon  and  Idaho;  the  Ban- 
nacks,  dwelling  in  Idaho  and  in  adjacent 
parts  of  Nevada  and  Oregon ;  the  Utahs, 
or  Utes,  holding  Western  Colorado, 
Utah,  the  greater  part  of  Nevada,   Ari- 


gradedand  savage.     Some  of  them  were 
as  near  the  earth  as  any  of  the  native 
barbarians  of  these  conti-  Degradation  of 
nents.  It  is  to  many  of  these  t^^  Diggers; 

-'  their  means  of 

tribes,  as  well  as  to  the  subsistence. 
Californians,  that  the  term  Digger  is  ap- 
plied. This  epithet,  referring  originally 
to  the  fact  that  the  people  so  designated 
procured  their  subsistence  by  digging 
natural  products,  as  roots,  etc.,  from  the 
earth,  has  become  almost  ethnic  in  its 


DIGGER  TYPES.— Engraved  by  Sargent. 


zona,  and  a  part  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia ;  the  Comanches,  in  Northern  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  and  Northern  Mexico ;  the 
Moquis,  of  New  Mexico ;  the  Diegue- 
nos,  holding  the  coast  in  Southwestern 
California ;  together  with  several  other 
obscure  divisions  of  the  race.  Of  the 
Pawnees,  there  were  the  Pawnees  prop- 
er, of  the  Kansas  and  Pawnee  reserves ; 
the  Ricarees,  having  their  native  seats 
in  Texas  and  Western  Louisiana;  also 
some  smaller  tribes. 

The  general  condition  of  these  races, 
like    that   of   the  Californians,  was  de- 

M. —  \'ol.  4 — 33 


sense.  A  large  number  of  the  tribes  in 
this  part  of  the  country  are  called  Dig- 
gers, and  the  word  carries  with  it  a 
sense  of  the  degradation  of  the  peoples 
to  whom  it  is  applied. 

Than  these  few  of  the  aborigines  of 
America  live  a  more  miserable  life. 
They  eke  out  a  scanty  subsistence  by 
gathering  plants  and  scratching  edible 
roots  from  the  ravines  and  plains  where 
they  wander.  They  never  have  a  suf- 
ficiency of  food.  Starvation  or  half-star- 
vation is  their  common  lot.  They  have 
little  skill  in  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
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spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in 
those  situations  where  the  poor  gifts  of 
nature  may  be  found.  It  is  claimed, 
however,  that  they  are  in  natural  dis- 
position more  sociable  and  honest  than 
many  of  the  other  native  peoples  who 
have  attained  to  a  higher  manner  of  life. 
Among  this  wide  range  of  nations 
there  is  much  variety  in  development. 
Thev  are  not  all  on  the  Digger  level  of 


MODERN    ZUNI. 


existence. 


There  were  found  here  and 
there  Californian  tribes  that 
made      considerable 


Manner  of  life  of 

the  Zunis ;  Albi-    had 

no  traits.  ,  i    j.i  •    -i 

progress  toward  the  civil 
ized   life. 


Their  peaceable  disposition 
was  greatly  in  their  favor.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  tribe  called  the  Zunis  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  and  made  of  their 
territories  a  peaceable  oasis  in  the  midst 
of  a  more  strenuous  savagery.  Among 
these  people  there  was  that  same  vari- 
ation of  complexion  which  we  have 
noted  with  surprise  among  the  Man- 
dans.  ]\Iajor  Emor)'  has  attributed  this 
to  the  presence  of  Albinos.  The  Zunis 
made  for  themselves  houses  in  the  rocks, 
sometimes  taking  advantage  of  natural 
cavities,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  add- 


ing to  the  excavation  by  their  rude  skill. 
"  Many  of  them,"  says  Emory,  "  are  Al- 
binos, which  may  be  in  consequence  of 
their  cavernous  dwellings." 

Superior  even  to  the  Zunis  were  the 
Moquis.  These  have  been  declared  by 
some  authors  to  be  the  high-  .      _  . 

Superior  attam- 

est  type  of  the  Californian  mentsofthe 
races.  They  cultivated  the  °^^^^- 
soil,  built  villages,  raised  sheep,  knew 
how  to  spin  and  weave,  and  it  is 
said  manufactured  cotton  cloth. 
They  had  their  territories  be- 
tween the  Little  Colorado  and 
the  San  Juan  rivers.  It  was  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  race  to 
seek  residence  high  up  on  inac- 
cessible cliffs  and  mountaintops. 
They  had  flocks,  and  in  some 
places  orchards  and  gardens. 
Their  disposition  was  of  a  peace- 
able character,  and  they  were 
subjected  to  the  constant  aggres- 
sions of  the  Navajoes. 

The  last  named  people  have 
their  territories  on  the  Little 
Colorado,  stretching  thence  to 
the  San  Juan.  The  native  name 
is  Yutahenne.  Their  remote  deriva- 
tion is  from  the  Athabas-  strength  and 
cans,  and  of  that  division  S^^^f.tir 
of  the  Indian  races  the  reservation. 
Navajoes  seem  to  be  the  strongest  and 
most  progressive.  They  have  entered 
the  agricultural  life,  and  have  flocks  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  They  supply 
themselves  wdth  horses,  and  have  manu- 
factures, including  spinning  and  the 
production  of  cotton  and  woolen  cloth. 
Their  country  borders  the  territories  of 
the  Mexican  races,  with  whom  they  have 
had  immemorial  wars.  At  the  present 
time  they  occupy  a  reservation  of  more 
than  six  thousand  square  miles  about 
Fort  Defiance,  where  they  are  gathered 
to  the  number  of  nearly  ten  thousand. 
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If  we  glance  at  the  g-eiicral  cliaracter 
of  the  California!!  races  Ave  shall  find 
miieh  of  interest.  The  people  of  this 
stock  were  of  a  darker  com- 
plexion than  most  of  the 
native  Americans.  They 
have  been  compared  in  color  to  the 
Blacks  of  the  West  Indies.     It  has  re- 


Ethnic  charac- 
teristics of  the 
native  Califor- 
nians. 


tened  at  the  bridge ;  the  cheek  bones 
protuberant;  the  mouth  large,  the  lips 
thick,  and  the  teeth  white  and  large.  In 
their  mental  characteristics  the  want  of 
courage  and  intelligence  have  been 
noted.  The  people  are  indolent  and 
without  that  natural  curiosity  which 
foreruns  all  learning.     They  lack  some- 


wi^^t^  -:^,^^^^te^.- "" 
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SACRED  SPRING  OF  THE  ZUNIS 


quired  close  observation  with  travelers 
to  determine  in  some  cases  whether 
given  examples  of  this  race  were  not 
true  Negroes.  The  hair,  however,  and 
some  of  the  other  features  plainly  clas- 
sify them  with  their  own  Indian  stock. 
They  are  of  the  averag(^  height.  The 
forehead  is  low,  and  the  eyebrows 
black  and  heavy.  The  eyes  are  deep- 
set  and  black ;  the  nose,  short  and  flat- 


what  in  the  s}'mmetry  and  beauty  of 
form  which  characterizes  many  of  our 
aborigines.  They  move  with  less  dig- 
nity, turning  in  their  toes  and  having  a 
tottering  and  infirm  gait. 

In  the  matter  of  building,  the  style  of 
structure  which  we  have  seen  among 
the  :Mohawks  is  repeated  in  this  far- 
off  situation.  The  aboriginal  houses  of 
California  were  of  a  circular  form,  hav- 
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.Ml  )J  \\  E  'I'VPES.— Drawn 

ing  a  diameter  in  the  better  elass  of 
buildings  of  as  much  as  twenty  or  twen- 

Their  manner  of    ty-fivC     feet.       The    height, 

cattX^Mi;.  however,  was  no  more  than 
lean  border.  seven  or  eight  feet.  Since 
the  frame  timbers  were  bent  over  till 
the  framework  resembled  an  inverted 
basket,  it  was  only  in  the  center  of  the 


by  Duvaux,  fruni  descriptions. 

1  hut  that  the  men  could  stand  upright. 
The  door  was  an  opening  on  one  side 
about  three  feet  high.  The  covering  of 
the  tent  was  of  skins  or  bark,  or  fre- 
quently of  sod  or  a  plaster  of  mud.  The 
latter  feature  shows  that  we  are  here  on 
the  border-line  of  that  style  of  build- 
ing which  begins  to  prevail  as  we  pro- 
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life ;  social  cus- 
toms and  love 
making. 


ceed  southward  into  Mexico  and  Central  ' 
America. 

The  religious  ideas  of  these  peoples 
are  vague  and  hard  to  define.  They  be- 
lieved in  a  sort  of  metempsychosis.  It 
Belief  in  a  future  was  the  Opinion  that  the 
souls  of  the  dead  returned 
to  the  native  seats  of  the 
race  and  entered  into  various  animals. 
They  projected  the  - . 
processes  and  man- 
ners of  the  present  ^ 
life  into  the  after 
life,  and  imagined 
the  chase,  the  vil- 
lage, the  council, 
and  the  war  in  that 
state  as  well  as  in 
the  present. 

Among  the  social 
customs  which  we 
note  in  this  part  of 
aboriginal  America 
may  be  mentioned 
the  substitution  of 
monogamy  for 
polyandry.  The 
Southern  Californi- 
ans  married  each 
one  wife,  and  it  is 
said  that  her  con- 
sent was  obtained 
by  courtship.  The 
lover  must  ap- 
proach  the  hut  of 
the  admired  one 
and,  sitting  at  a  dis- 
tance, play  for  her 
rude  airs  on  his 
flute.  By  and  by 
she  will  relent  and 


AVe  may  not  here  dwell  at  length  upon 
the  races  which  we  have  classified  as  Cal- 
ifornians    and    Shoshones,  piaceofthe 
We  mav  next  note  some  of  I^^'^f^.tif^^^'^* 

'  cation  01  the 

the  characteristics  of   that  family. 
Yuma  family  which  has  gained  so  much 
note  in  our  southwestern  parts.      The 
original  seats  of  this  race  were  Arizona 
and  Lower  California.    IVrhaps  the  cen- 


■^Ss^^r-^^^^rS'" 


come    to   him,  or, 

relenting  not,  will 

remain  unmoved  until    he  goes    away. 

Such  is  their  little  romantic  drama  of 

the  heart. 


MISSION   INDIANS   (LOWER   CALIFORNIA) — TYPES. 
Drawn  by  E.  Ronjat,  from  a  photograph. 


ter  of  its  territorial  life  was  about  the 
confluence  of  the  Colorado  and  the  Gila. 
It  would  appear  that  the  Yuma  race  is 
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clearly  differentiated  from  the  surround- 
ing nations  and  peoples.  The  prevailing 
language  indicates  the  distinct  character 
of  the  stock.    The  mental  characteristics 


people ;  that  is,  ten  tribes,  or  clusters  of 
tribes,  all  of  which  may  properly  be  re- 
garded as  Yumas. 

The  tribes  in   question   are:    (i)  the 


YUMA  TYPIiS.— Drawn  by  E.  Roiijat,  from  a  photograph. 


of  the  Yumas  are  such  as  to  .show  that 
before  our  acquaintance  with  the  race 
they  followed  their  own  tribal  develop- 
ment imtil  an  ethnic  character  was  well 
established.  The  present  ethnography 
recognizes  about  ten  subdivisions  of  this 


Yampi,  who  bordered  aforetime  on  the 
territories  of  the  Aztecs;  (2)  the  Cas- 
ninos,  or  San  Franciscans,  who  have  now 
disappeared;  (3)  the  Tantos,  having 
their  territories  on  the  Green  river; 
(4)  the  ]Maricopas,  on  the  Gila;  (5)  the 
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Wallapi,  between  the  Black  mountains 
and  the  Colorado ;  (6)  the  Mojaves,  who 
are  now  the  principal  representatives  of 
the  Yuma  race ;  (7)  the  Yumas  proper, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Gila ;  (8)  the  Co- 
copas,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado ; 
(9)  the  Quemeyas,  between  the  Lower 
Colorado  and  the  Pacific  coast;  (10)  the 
Cochinis,  of  Lower  California. 

It  is  not  needed  that  we  should  enter 
into  detcvlled  descriptions  of  these  peo- 
ples.    Some  ethnographers 

Numbers  and  . 

manner  of  life;        glVC     tO     thlS     Yuma      race 

ouse  ui  mg.  ^^^  ethnic  designative  of 
Cuchan.  The  Yumas  have  been  known 
to  the  Whites  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years.  Missions  were  established  among 
them  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  At  the  close  of  that  century 
the  race  was  estimated  at  three  thou- 
sand souls.  Generally  they  have  held 
friendly  relation  to  the  Spaniards  and 
Americans,  but  sometimes  have  fallen, 
tinder  provocation,  to  massacre  and  war. 
The  Yuma  manner  of  life  Avas  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  the  Digger  races  fur- 
ther north.  They  built  houses  in  the 
form  of  rude  huts,  partly  underground. 
Above  ground  there  were  posts  and  a  roof 
constructed  of  the  branches  of  trees. 
The  leading  pursuits  were  hunting  and 
fishing ;  but  agriculture  was  also  prac- 
ticed, including  the  production  of  corn, 
pumpkins,  beans,  and  many  of  the  com- 
moner vegetables. 

Among  the  artistic  attainments  of  the 
race  we  note  the  ability  to  make  pottery 
Domestic  arts;     of   rude    patterns,    and   in 

features  and  „      j.  •       i         .  ,  -> 

bearing  of  the  particular  to  weave  those 
'*°®-  beautiful  water-tight   bas- 

kets of  which  we  have  spoken  in  a  former 
part.  The  Yumas  also  knew  how  to  distill 
a  kind  of  brandy  from  fermented  beans. 
In  addition  to  the  dog,  they  had  the  horse 
as  a  domestic  animal,  and  hunted  and 
fought  on  horseback.    They  were  a  peo- 


ple rather  tall  in  stature,  having  a  dark, 
copperish  complexion,  very  long,  heavy 
black  hair  hanging  down  the  back,  but  cut 
square  across  at  the  brows.  They  were  an 
athletic  people,  having  much  of  the  ease 
of  motion  and  dignity  of  manner  which 
we  have  often  seen  and  admired  among 
the  Indians  of  Central  North  America. 

At  the  present  time  the  Yumas  are 
gathered  on  three  reservations.     One  of 

these  is  on  the    right    "bank   The  Yuma  reser- 

of  the  Colorado,  and  the  rrd^o^pX 
others  on  the  Gila  and  in  *i°^- 
Southern  Arizona.  The  race  has  not 
been  injured  by  its  confinement  to  the 
narrower  limits,  but  rather  improved 
thereby.  The  present  population  is  es- 
timated at  an  aggregate  of  about  six 
thousand. 

Before  we  advance  into  Mexico  and 
Central  America  we  may  sweep  around 
to  the  eastern  and  southeastern  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Native  races  of 
glance  at  the  natives  of  St:s7Strf.'' 
those  regions.  The  New  i>ution. 
England  races  were,  if  we  mistake  not, 
all  of  that  ethnical  and  linguistic  group 
which  we  have  defined  under  the  broad 
term  Algonquin.  The  Eastern  Algon- 
quins  ran  out  well  into  the  old  central 
colonies  of  our  early  thirteen  repub- 
lics. There  was  also  an  Atlantic  Algon- 
quin race,  extending  up  and  down  our 
whole  coast,  from  Passamaquoddy  bay  to 
Cape  Fear.  Within  these  limits  were 
situated  the  various  small  tribes  and 
nations  with  whom  our  fathers  came 
into  first  contact  on  their  arrival  in 
America.  It  is  not  needed  that  the 
reader  should  be  detained  with  an  ac- 
count of  such  races  as  the  Penobscots 
and  the  Passamaquoddies,  of  Maine ;  the 
Mohicans,  of  Connecticut;  the  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Pequods,  of  the  Old 
Bay;  the  Adirondacks  and  Manhattans, 
of   Upper  and  Lower  New  York;  and 
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the  various  Leni-Lennappes,  such  as 
the  Delawares,  the  Susquehannas,  etc. 
Virginia  teemed  with  tribes,  such  as  the 
Powhattans,  the  Accomacs,  the  Rappa- 
hannocks,  and  the  Panticoes.  Besides 
these,  we  had  in  Pennsylvania,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  the 


-'^ii^^S^SSsssj^ 


EAST    ALGONQUIN    TOBACCO    BACS,     DRUM,    WHISTLE,     AND    RATII.KS. 


occupied  the  whole  southeastern  division 
of  the  present  United  States,  and  spread 
westward  to  Louisiana  and 

Place  and  divi- 

Arkansas.      Within    these  sions  of  the  Ap- 

^ .       . ,  .1  ,  ,    palachians. 

limits  were  the  strongest 
races  intellectually  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced physically  of  any  of  the  native 
peoples  of  the  old 
United  States.  Here 
were  the  Creeks,  or 
Muskogees,  of  Ala- 
bama. This  terri- 
tory was  regarded 
as  central  to  the 
whole  Appalachian 
range  of  nations. 
Here  also  were  the 
Chickasaws,of  Miss- 
issippi, and  the  Mo- 
biles, of  Florida. 

On  the  Lower 
Mississippi  the 
Choctaws  had  their 
domain,  while  the 
Appalaches  spread 
out  through  Geor- 
gia toward  South 
Carolina.  Equally 
great  in  fame  were 
the  Natchez,  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi ; 
the  Seminoles,  of 
Florida  and  South- 
ern Alabama ;  and 
the  Cherokees,  of 
the  western  Appa- 
lachian mountains. 
In  South  Carolina 
the  Catawbas  had 
their    lodges,     with 


fine    race    of    the    Shawnees;    also    the 
Miamis  and  other  famous  tribes. 

After  these  divisions,  passing  to  the 
south,  we  come  to  the  Appalachian  group 
proper.  These  were  evidently  a  side 
development  of  the  Dakota-Sioux.  They 


the  tradition  that  they  were  the  kinsmen 
of  the  Eries  of  the  North. 

Many  of  these  interesting  and  pro- 
gressive peoples  have  perished  under 
the  pressure  of  the  White  race.  Some 
have  wasted  to  a  handful.     The  great 


-  f %     Ik 
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representatives  of  the  Appalachian 
stock  are  the  Cherokees,  the  Creeks,  and 
Peoples  of  mid.  the  Choctaws,  occupying 
die  South;  Cher-  ^-^^  eastern  parts  of  our 
Choctaws.  Indian    Territory.       Next 

to  them  on  the  west  is  the  Chickasaw 
nation,  and  to  the  north  a  division  of 
those  Osages  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken.  Still  further  west  in  the  same 
Territory  are  the  Kiowas,  the  Coman- 
ches,  and  the  Apaches,  lying  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Red  river.  In  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory are  the  broad  domains  of  the  Chey- 
ennes  and  the  Arapahoes. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Territory 
Indian  civilization  has  made  its  best  dis- 
play. Governments  have  been  organ- 
ized, laws  established,  schools  provided 
for,   and    institutions    founded.     Land- 


ownership  has  become  a  recognized  fact, 
and  agriculture  is  the  principal  pursuit. 
Education  has  made  com- 

Indian  civlliza- 

mendable  inroads  on  the  tion  in  the  Ter- 
original  barbaric  estate.  ^^  °^^' 
Letters  these  nations  brought  with  them 
on  their  removal  from  their  old  coun- 
tries east  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
printing  press  and  the  newspaper  are  a 
part  of  the  present  native  life  of  the 
country.  The  arts  and  the  sciences 
have  appeared  in  their  rudimentary 
forms.  European  styles  of  clothing 
and  of  building  have  been  substituted, 
at  least  in  the  ruder  kinds,  for  the  bar- 
baric apparel  and  the  huts  of  the  fore- 
fathers. The  Choctaw,  Creek,  Cherokee, 
and  Chickasaw  nations  have  made  the 
beginnings  of  the  intellectual  life,  and 
mav  be  said  to  flourish. 


^"S^l^CfiOTT- 
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Chaf'xer  CLXXVII.— F»kimitive:  NIexicans. 


'ONTINUING  our 
progress  southward 
into  Mexico  we  now 
come  to  another  inter- 
esting- group  of  na- 
tions. Ethnographic- 
ally  we  here  find  the 
mixing  of  two  tides.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Asiatic  Mongoloid  division  of 
mankind — spreading  southward  through 
western  North  America — descends  into 
Asiatic  and  Mcxico,   Central  America, 

biSrifAmer!'  through  the  isthmus,  and 
ica.  as  far  south  as  the  Andean 

nations.  It  also  appears  that  another 
division,  namely,  the  Polynesian  Mongo- 
loids, coming  possibly  by  way  of  Hawaii, 
has  reached  the  region  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia and  Mexico,  there  blending  its  re- 
sults with  the  races  from  the  North. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Winchell  that  the 

peoples  now   under    consideration    may 

have   a    generic   classifica- 

Suggestion  of  ° 

the  ethnic  term      tlOU.  To      CXprCSS      thlS 

broader  analysis  that  au- 
thor accepts  the  ethnic  term  Nahuatl 
to  designate  all  the  races  south  of  the 


Californians  and  the  Cibolas  as  far  as 
the  isthmus.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  such  generic  classification  is 
warranted  by  the  facts.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  features  common  to  the  various 
races  that  we  are  now  to  consider,  namely, 
the  Chichimecs,  the  Toltecs,  the  Aztecs, 
the  Ottomies,  the  Cholulans. 

If  we  accept  the  term  Nahuatl  to  ex- 
press the  ethnic  relationship  of  the  races 
upon  which  we  are  now  to  enter,  we 
shall  find  the  relationship  extending  far 
enough  to  the  north  to  cover  that  race 
which  is  clearly  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  aborigines  of  North  America 
and  the  peoples  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  The  race  in  question  is  the 
Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
It  is  clear  that  these  constitute  the  link 
between  the  races  of  the  North  and  the 
South.  In  almost  all  particulars  the  gra- 
dation from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
t3'pe  is  discoverable  in  the  Pueblo  tyjDe. 

The  term  Pueblo  is  Spanish,  signify- 
ing village.  It  was  applied  by  the  vSpan- 
iards  to  the  aborigines  of  New  ^Mexico 
because   the   latter    dwelt    in    villages 
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They  were  a  sedentary  people,  and  only 
incidentally  hunters  and  fishermen.  The 
principal  feature  of  their  life,  namely, 
the  village,  from  which  they  were  named, 
was  a  fact  sufficiently  con- 

The  Pueblos  .  t,   •     i  J.^      l 

and  their  build-     SpiCUOUS.     It  IS  hcrC  that  we 

"^^^"  note  the  disappearance  of 

the  wigwam  and  lodge  of  North  Amer- 
ica and  the  substitution  of  the  house. 
The  Pueblos  are  the  first  proper  builders 
whom  we  find  in   our  progress  to  the 


times  the  house  was  several  stories  in 
height.  The  huts  of  the  poorer  kind 
were  a  single  story  high,  but  had  the 
same  general  character  as  the  more  pre- 
tentious buildings.  The  larger  houses 
were  intended  to  contain  several  fami- 
lies. In  some  instances  quite  a  number 
of  houses  were  built  as  one  around  a 
square,  thus  furnishing  accommodations 
for  quite  a  community  of  people. 

The  villages  were   frequently  set  on 
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South.  They  tmderstood  and  practiced 
construction  much  in  the  manner  of 
some  of  the  ancient  nations,  such  as  the 
Chaldees.  The  Pueblo  house  was  adobe- 
brick  or  stone.  In  the  construction  of 
it  mortar  was  used,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  burning  of  bricks  was  un- 
derstood. In  view  of  the  climate,  how- 
ever, the  baking  of  clay  in  the  sun  was 
sufficient,  and  the  bricks  thus  produced 
have  been  found  to  be  almost  as  durable 
as  those  of  the  Babylonian  plain. 

The  Pueblo  houses  were  of  a  wide 
range  as  to  .size  and  character.  The 
ground    pkan    was   rectangular.      Some- 


Rock  dwellings 
and  villages. 


the  plains,  but  the  Pueblos  preferred 
some  high  and  defensible 
situation.  A  cliff  or  moun- 
tain terrace,  defended  by 
the  nature  of  the  place,  was  usually 
chosen,  and  there  the  village  or  town 
was  built.  The  true  Pueblo  house  seems 
to  have  had  respect,  first  of  all,  to  de- 
fensibility ;  for  the  first  story  was  with- 
out doors  or  windows.  This  feature  has 
now  been  relinquished  for  the  more  con- 
venient style  of  ground  entrances.  In 
the  old  cliff  towns  the  inhabitants  must 
ascend  to  the  second  story  by  ladders. 
The  second  story  was  a  smaller  cube  set 
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on  a  lartjer,  .so  that  the  occupants  of  a 
house  could  walk  around  outside  of  the 
second  story  on  the  roof  of  the  first. 

Not    only    did    the    Pueblos    in    their 

building — which  is  the  most  remarkable 

characteristic  of  their  tribal 

Pueblo  cliff  -11  1 

towns  carved       life— avail    thcmselvcs    of 

rom  native  roc   .    ^gfgj^sj_l3|g       positions,      but 

they  frequently  made  their  houses  in 
the  native  rock.  The  stone  formations 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona   in    many 


alike  picturesque.  The  method  of  life 
was  unique,  and  the  curiosity  of  modern 
times  has  not  yet  satisfied  itself  with 
inquiry  into  this  peculiar  type  of  human 
existence.  The  traveler  in  the  south- 
western parts  of  the  United  States  may 
still  come  upon  the  plain  villages  of  the 
Pueblos,  and  also  the  remains  of  their 
cliff  towns,  some  of  which  are  occupied 
as  they  were  three  centuries  ago. 

The  Pueblos  present  as  their  linguistic 


CLIFF  VILLAGE.— CiTV  ok  the  Zuni.— Drawn  by  D.  Lancelot,  from  a  description. 


parts  favor  excavation  and  adaptation  to 
human  abode.  The  aborigines  sought 
such  localities,  and  their  cliff:  dwellings 
were  partly  the  result  of  building  and 
partly  the  work  of  adapting  the  native 
rock  to  their  wants. 

The    situations   and   the    work    were 


development  at  least  six  dialects  of  a 
common  stock.  The  tribes  are  named 
accordingly,  namely,  the  puebioian- 
Cuares,  the  Teguas,  the  frt^o/thlpelT-^ 
Picoris,  the  Jemez,  the  p^®- 
Zunis,  and  the  Moquis.  The  reader  will 
note    that    some    of    these    subdivisions 
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have  already  been  discussed  on  the  side 
of  the  Californians  and  the  Shoshones. 

In  other  particulars  besides  their 
building  the  Pueblos  rise  from  the 
Indian  level  toward, the  grade  of  a 
civilized  people.  From  the  first  they 
were  found  to  be  largely  sedentary,  and 
as  a  result  of  that  life  given  to  agri- 
culture. They  produced  in  their  gardens 
the  common  vegetables  and  grains  of 
the  subtropical  countries.  They  also 
cultivated  cotton,  and  spun  and  wove 
that  fiber  into  respectable  fabrics.  Their 
potteries  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  many  other  of  their 
small  arts  gave  promise  of  the  greater 
attainments  of  the  Mexicans  and  Central 
Americans.  In  almost  all  particulars 
we  may  note  the  bridge-like  position  and 
character  of  the  race. 

By  way  of  these  intermediate  Pueblos 
we  now  pass  to  the  Mexican  races  prop- 
Superiority  of  er.  Among  the  American 
Mexican  races  to  aborigines      the      peoples 

other  aborigi-  '^  jr       jr 

nes.  under  consideration  might 

be  called  the  classical  nations,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  romantic  tribes  of 
our  continent.  On  reaching  Mexico  we 
find  a  type  of  man-life  which  had  risen, 
on  the  discovery  of  America,  to  a  high 
grade  of  civilized  activity.  Notwith- 
standing the  prejudices  and  bigotry  of 
the  vSpaniards,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
upper  classes  of  the  Mexican  people 
were  superior  in  all  the  essentials  of 
humanity  to  the  fierce  and  bloody- 
minded  invaders  who  came  against 
them  under  the  cross. 

The  Mexican  race  three  centuries  ago 
already  had  a  histor}^  reaching  back  into 
the  Middle  Ages.  While  the  Crusades 
were  still  in  active  eruption  through- 
out Europe,  the  Aztecs  left  Aztlan  and 
arrived  in  the  valley  of  Mexico.  There 
they  planted  a  monarchy,  and  for  fully 
two  hundred  years  pursued  a  develop- 

M.-Vol.  4-34 


ment  which,  in  many  of  its  features, 
was  as  admirable  as  it  was  remarkable 
in  all. 

Since  the  Aztecs,  or  Mexicans  proper, 
are  the  chief  and  most  famous  of  these 
classical  races  of  the  South-  High  rank  of  the 
west,  we  may  first  consider  -A-ztecs ;  their 

'  ■'  national  tra- 

them.  Of  all  the  peoples  dition. 
with  whom  the  early  European  adven- 
turers came  into  contact  these  were  the 
most  interesting  and  highly  evolved. 
At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  of 
Mexico  they  occupied  the  great  plateau 
of  Anahuac.  The  term  Aztec  was 
doubtlessly  at  the  first  the  designative 
of  a  single  tribe ;  but  that  term  was 
widened  in  its  application  until  it  in- 
cluded many  tribes.  These,  according 
to  their  own  tradition,  were  immigrants 
from  the  caverns  of  Aztlan.  Thither 
they  had  come  as  wanderers  into  Mexico 
where  the  Toltecs  were  before  them. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  tradition 
of  Aztlan  refers  to  a  primitive  emigra- 
tion of  the  ancestors  of  the  Aztecs  out 
of  Asia.  The  belief  in  the  foreign 
origin  of  the  race  was  universal;  but 
the  historical  facts  to  which  the  myth 
referred  are  unknown.  As  we  have 
said,  the  Aztec  immigrants  found  the 
Toltecs  in  possession  of  the  table-land  of 
Mexico.  Them  they  either  supplanted 
or  assimilated.  At  least  the  newer  race 
rose  in  place  of  the  elder.  Strangely 
enough,  it  would  appear  that  the  Toltec 
civilization  was  equally  varied  and  im- 
posing w"ith  that  of  their  successors. 

The  historical  success  and  progress  of 
the  Aztec  race  were  reinarkable.  They  ob- 
tained a  complete  predom- 

^  ^  Historical  suc- 

inance   over    the    Toltecs,  cess  of  the  Az- 

.,1     ,1  -,    tec  race. 

or  a  union  with  them,  and 
on  that  foundation  planted  their  empire. 
The  territorial  area  over  which  they  held 
sway  reached  a  limit  of  about  a  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  square  miles.    This 
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wide  domain  of  interesting  and  beautiful 
country  they  reclaimed  and  civilized. 
After  two  centuries  or  more  the  Span- 
iards came  upon  them  with  rapine,  fire, 
and  sword,  leaving-  little  behind  but  the 
melancholy  and  disastrous  wreck  of  a 
peace-loving  nation,  worthy  of  both  the 
approval  and  commiseration  of  after 
times. 

The   history  of  the  life  and  manners 

of  the  Aztecs  has  been  so  fully  displayed 

in  American  and   Entrlish 

The  Mexi  pre-  .  ^ 

dominate  in         literature  that  the   repeti- 

Anahuac.  ,•  r  .^    ^        t  . 

tion  or  even  its  leading  fea- 
tures is  hardly  demanded  in  the  present 
work.  It  appears  that  the  Mexi,  or,  as 
we  should  say,  the  Mexicans,  having  the 
rank  of  seventh  among  the  tribes,  gained 
the  leadership  of  the  race  and  deter- 
mined its  historical  name.  These  it 
was  who  made  their  settlement  at  Cha- 
pultepec,  but  having  conquered  the 
Chalcos,  extended  their  domains  to  in- 
clude the  lake  Chalco,  where  the  im- 
perial city  was  builded. 

We  should  in  this  connection  note  the 
peculiarities  of  the  region  in  which  we  now 
find  ourselves.  Like  it  there  is  no  other 
country  in  the  world.  Mexico  consists 
of  a  mass  of  mountains  thrown  together 

and    crowded    until    their 

Characteristics 

of  the  environ-  summits  Constitute  an  up- 
land, or  series  of  uplands, 
of  great  elevation.  Above  the  average 
level  rise  famous  peaks  to  the  height  of 
sixteen  thousand  or  seventeen  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  Among  these 
greater  elevations  are  the  four  great 
plateaus  which  constitute  the  body  of 
the  country.  The  first  of  these,  the 
plain  of  Toluca,  is  lifted  to  a  level  of 
more  than  eight  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  oceans.  The  second  is 
the  plateau,  or  valley,  of  Tenochtitlan, 
containing  lake  Chalco,  where  the  cap- 
ital was  built,   and  other  waters  of  like 


character.  This  table-land  is  nearly 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  other  two  plains,  or  val- 
leys, called  Actopan  and  Istla,  have :  the 
first,  an  elevation  of  more  than  six 
thousand  five  hundred  feet,  and  the  other, 
of  three  thousand  three  hundred  feet. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  country 
called  Mexico  is  really  a  land  of  moun- 
taintops,  all  of  which  far  exceed  in  el- 
evation any  countries  of  the  Central 
United  States.  Most  of  them  are  as 
high  as  the  uppermost  parts  of  the  Al- 
leghanies. 

It  was  in  this  extraordinary  situation 
that  the  Toltec  and  Aztec  races  flour- 
ished.    We  are  here  con- 

.  .  Singularities  of 

sidering   the  latter.       The  AztecUfeand 

o  •       J       r  J  J.1      •      development. 

vSpaniards  found  on  their 
arrival  in  this  high  country — the  cli- 
mate of  which  is  neither  temperate  nor 
torrid,  and  where  neither  summer  nor 
winter,  in  the  proper  sense  of  those 
words,  can  exist— a  people  as  singular 
as  their  environment.  They  were  lifted 
as  far  from  the  level  of  savage  life  and 
from  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
average  North  American  races  as  was 
their  country  above  the  sea.  Here 
rudeness  had  disappeared  before  a  com- 
plex civilized  life,  in  which  gentility  and 
mildness  of  manners  were  notable  in  the 
midst  of  commerce  and  artistic  activities. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  this  people  was  without  super- 
stition and  cruelty;  but  their  supersti- 
tion related  to  the  larger  mysteries  of 
life,  and  their  cruelty  was  seen  only  in 
religion  and  in  war. 

Among  this  people  the  primitive  pur- 
vsuits  had  given  place  to  manufactures 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  ,  , 

Industries  and 

soil.      The   Aztecs  discov-  arts  of  the  Az- 
ered     and     worked     their 
mines    of   silver   and    gold.      They  cut 
precious  stones,  wrought  the  metals  into 
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artistic  forms,  and  did  much  cunning- 
workmanship,  to  the  surprise  of  their 
invaders.  As  builders,  they  had  risen 
to  the  first  rank.  Not  six  races  of  the 
human  family  had  surpassed  them  in 
the  greatness  and  splendor  of  their 
structures.  They  had  discovered  and  in- 
vented many  of   the  principles  and  con- 


manner  as  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  year  for  ages.  Strangely  enough, 
the  Aztecs  had  not  discovered  the  mys- 
terv  of  letters.      The  need 

Aztec  astron- 

of  such  an  agency  for  the  omy  and  compu- 

,  ,.        ,1  f   .  tation  of  time. 

record     of      thought     was 

painfully  felt  by  them,  and  they  sought 

to  supply  the  lack  with  symbolical  writ- 


AZTEC  CALENDAR  STONE. 


trivances  inost  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  men.  They  had  an  astronomy,  and 
out  of  this  had  carefully  deduced  a  cal- 
endar which  surpassed  in  its  accuracy 
that  invented  under  the  auspices  of  Ju- 
lius Caesar ! 

There  were  eighteen  Aztec  months, 
each  of  twenty  days,  and  five  days  extra 
for  each  year.  To  these  were  added 
at  intervals  intercalary  periods  in  such 


ings  and  pictorial  paintings,  of  which 
they  had  innumerable.  In  this  way 
they  sought  not  only  to  preserve  an  out- 
line of  their  history  and  tradition,  but 
also  to  record  their  thoughts  and  beliefs. 
It  is  not  needed  that  we  should  enter 
at  length  into  a  discussion  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  the  Aztecs.  Besides 
their  architecture,  they  practiced  nearly 
all  the  industries  common  to  men.    They 
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manufactured  with  skill,  and  clothed 
themselves  with  elegance  and  taste. 
Their  nobles  and  kings 
were  clad  in  splendid  ap- 
parel. They  gave  attention 
improv^ements,  constructed 
streets  and  highways,  built  storehouses, 
temples,  and  palaces,  combined  the  ef- 
fort of   manv  workmen   to    accoinplish 


Manufactures 
and  public  en- 
terprises. 

to    public 


had  many,  and  to  them  they  offered  sac- 
rifices by  the  agency  of  the  priests,  who 
constituted  an  order  of  the  highest  rank, 
collateral  with  the  nobility. 

The  sacrifice  which  the  Aztec  priests 
made  at  stated  intervals  to  the  deities  of 
the  race  was  of  the  usual  two  kinds, 
namely,  of  the  products  of  the  earth  and 
of  living  beings  ;   but  the  bloody  aspect 


ii#^/...  ^^ 
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given  results  too  great  for  the  hands  of 
one  or  a  few. 

The  religious  system  of  this  people 
has  attracted  a  vast  deal  of  attention. 
Religious  sys-  Their  religion  was  one  of 
rrXfbSoTy  the  largest  institutions  of 
offerings.  socicty.      The  temple  and 

the  priest  appeared  to  overtop  all  other 
facts  in  Aztec  life,  and  the  ceremonial 
performed  in  honor  of  the  gods  was  the 
most  stately  and  splendid  of  all  the  pub- 
lic pageants  of  the  people.    Of  gods  they 


of  the  expiation  prevailed  over  the  other, 
and  gave  character  to  the  whole.  No 
people  more  than  the  jSIexicans  have 
held  to  the  belief  that  it  is  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  gods  with  blood.  Xot  ancient 
Israel  in  the  heyday  of  his  rites  on 
Moriah  shed  relatively  a  more  constant 
stream  of  blood  than  did  the  Mexican 
priests  in  their  temples  and  courts  around 
their  sacrificial  stones.  But  the  differ- 
ence was  this,  that  Israel  substituted 
beasts  for  men  at  his  altars,  while  the 
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Aztec  priests  insisted  that  only  the  hu- 
man being  was  a  fit  offering  wherewith 
to  appease  and  conciliate  the  high  gods 
above  him. 

Thus  came   human  sacrifice.      It  was 
the  common  practice  of  the  Mexican  re- 
ligion.    No  other  people  more  than  these 
have    held    an    opinion    of 

The  human  sac-  i  i         i  j 

rifice ;  cruelty  the  cruclty,  liarducss,  and 
of  the  race.  relentless     spirit     of      the 

deities.  This  was  the  curse  of  tlie  race. 
The  notion   that  the  gods  must  be  ap- 


OLD   AZTEC   TYPE — WOMAN. 

peased  by  the  offering  of  human  victims 
on  the  altar  reacted  on  the  national  char- 
acter, and  gave  to  it  that  malign,  sullen, 
and  cruel  spirit  with  which  it  was  per- 
meated. Notwithstanding  the  high  civ- 
ilization to  which  the  Aztecs  had  at- 
tained— notwithstanding  their  sociable 
dispositions  and  the  amenities  of  the 
private  and  public  life  of  the  nation — 
they  were,  nevertheless,  as  cold  and 
cruel  in  the  center  of  their  moral  natures 
as  were  the   North  American   savages. 


The  qualities  of  compassion,  tenderness, 
sympathy,  and  gentle  and  relenting 
habitude  were  unknown  to  this  people. 
Mixed  with  the  religion  of  the  Aztecs 
were  their  myths  and  traditions.  They 
had  a  cult  of  history.  There  were 
teachers  and  professional  seers  who  could 
give  an  account  of  the  past 

.  Allegorical  his- 

events  m  the  career  of  the  tory  of  the  az- 

race.       In  this    they  were 

like    our    North    American    aborigines, 

nearly  all  of  whom  cherished  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  past.  To  the  Spaniards 
the  Mexicans  were  wont  to  recite  ex- 
tensive passages  from  their  previous 
history.  For  them  they  interpreted 
the  meaning  of  their  historical  and 
allegorical  paintings.  Fortunately 
this  lore  has  been  preserved,  and  is 
still  an  open  book  for  scholars  and 
antiquarians.  Perhaps  in  course  of 
time  a  systematic  rendition  of  these 
documents — if  so  we  may  call  them 
— will  be  made  for  the  historical  en- 
lightenment of  the  inquirers  of  the 
present  age. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  connec- 
tion to  discuss  the  system  of  religion 
which  prevailed  among 

•^  .  ^    Similarity  of  the 

the    Aztecs.         It   is    Suf-    Aztec  religion  to 
o    .        .     .  .       J 1      ,     .  1         Brahmanism. 

ficient  to  note  that  the 
leading  features  of  their  belief  and 
practice,  as  illustrated  in  the  great 
temple  of  the  capital,  were  almost 
identical  with  those  of  Brahmanism  in 
India.  Their  god  Tezcatlipoca  corre- 
sponded to  the  Indian  Brahma,  Giver  and 
Preserver  of  Life,  while  the  ferocious 
Huitzlipochtli  is  the  Siva  of  the  East, 
the  deity  of  War  and  Wasting. 

The  ethnic  traits  of  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans   have    been    described    by    many 
writers    and    travelers,  ciavigero's ac- 
The   physical  and    mental  rtl^^^oftl?' 
characteristics  of  the  race  race, 
have  been  preserved  by  both  letters  and 
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art,  wherefrom  we  are  able  to  inform 
ourselves  relative  to  almost  every  trait 
of  this  ancient  and  famous  people.  Per- 
haps of  all  the  writers  who  have  studied 
the  manners,  eustoms,  and  character  of 
the  Aztecs,  the  Mexican  historian,  Fran- 
cisco Saverio  Clavigero,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  trustworthy.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  country,  born  at 
Vera  Cruz  in  1720,  and  dying  in  Italy 
in  1793.  In  the  prime  of  his  manhood 
he  spent  thirty-six  years  in  Mex- 
ico, gathering  the  material  for  his 
great  Storia  Aiitica  del  Mcssico,  in 
which  we  find  at  least  the  materials 
of  an  authentic  history  of  the  race. 
From  this  work  we  may  gather 
the  most  marked  characteristics  of 
both  the  Aztecs  and  their  succes- 
sors, the  Mexicans.  From  this 
source  we  learn  that  the  Mexican 
stature  was  of  the  average,  or 
rather  below  the  average,  and  that 
in  size  the  Aztec  person  was  me- 
dium and  well  proportioned.  The 
complexion,  though  browm,  was 
clear  and  uniform.  There  was  a 
depression  of  the  forehead,  giving 
to  the  profile  a  small  facial  angle, 
and  producing  an  effect  much  like 
that  which  some  of  the  American  Indians 
produce  by  the  artificial  compression  of 
the  head.  This  low  recession  of  the  cra- 
nium was  regarded  as  the  mark  of 
beauty,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Mexi- 
can artists  were  disposed  to  preserve  and 
even  exaggerate  the  trait  which  was 
affected  as  the  most  beautiful.  The 
Aztec  eyes  were  black,  and  the  forehead 
narrow,  as  well  as  receding.  The  hair 
was  thick,  coarse,  and  glossy  like  the 
tails  of  horses.  The  beard  was  thin  and 
straggling.  The  body  was  wanting  in 
those  symptoms  of  hairiness  on  legs, 
thighs,  and  arms  which  are  a  cominon 
feature   of   nearly    all    the    races.     The 


skin  was  smooth  and  shining,  and  of  a 
brownish  olive  hue. 

It  was  noticed  long  ago  that  the  phys- 
ical form  of  the  Aztecs  and  their  succes- 
sors, the  modern  Mexicans,  was  fixed, 
and  rarelv  if  ever  subject 

Uniform  and 

to    deformity.       Clavigero  perfect  physical 

1  ii        j:      i.  ii     J.    development. 

remarks  upon  the  fact  that 
among  thousands  it  would  be  impossible, 
or  at  least   difficult,  to  find  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  lame,  the  hunchbacked. 


OLD    AZTKC   TYPF. — MAN. 

or  cross-eyed  to  give  a  notion  to  the  ob- 
ser^'cr  of  the  appearance  of  such  char- 
acters. The  beauty  of  the  women  has 
also  been  remarked  upon  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  country.  It  is  agreed  that 
the  attractive  features  of  the  maidens  of 
this  race  are  heightened  in  effect  by  nat- 
ural modesty  and  sweetness  of  manners. 
Clavigero  continues:  "Their  senses 
are  very  acute,  especially  that  of  sight, 
which  they  enjoy  unimpaired  to  the 
(>-reatest  aere.  Their  minds  are  at  bot- 
tom  in  every  respect  like  those  of  the 
other  children  of  Adam,  and  endowed 
with  the  same  powers ;  nor  did  the  Eu- 
ropeans ever  do  less  credit  to  their  own 
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reason  than  when  they  doubted  the  ra- 
tionality of  the  Americans.  Many  per- 
sons allow  the  Mexicans  to  possess  a 
great  talent  of  imitation,  but  deny  them 
the  praise  of  invention — a  vulgar  error 


WOMAN    OF    TIKRRA    CALIENTE — TYI'K. 

which  is  contradicted  by  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  that  people." 

As  we    have    already    remarked,    the 
Aztecs,  on  the  way  to  Anahuac,  and  on 


their  arrival  there,  found  the  great  race 
of  the  Toltecs.      It  is  con- 

.     .      ^  ^       .  Successive  race 

ceded  that  the  latter  were  conquests  of 
the  predecessors  of  the  ^^^^^"^°- 
people  whom  Cortez  and  his  successors 
conquered.  The  native  traditions 
point  clearly  to  this  belief.  There 
are  good  grounds  for  thinking  that 
the  Toltecs  made  their  migration 
from  their  ancient  coimtry,  called 
Huehuetlapallan,  into  Anahuac 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  This  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  beginning  of  Mex- 
ican tradition.  Some  authors  think 
that  about  a  century  was  occupied 
in  the  migration,  and  fix  the  middle 
or  the  after  part  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury as  the  date  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Toltecs  in  Mexico. 

It  would  appear  that  this  people 
was  the  most  civilized  and  progres- 
sive  of    all  the  early 

Primacy  of  the 

American  races.     We  ToitecsinAmer- 

..^  „      „    „       •  I      ican  civilization. 

may  perceive  enough 
in  their  character  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  they  were  superior  in 
the  civilized  life  to  the  barbarians 
who  about  this  period  obtained  pos- 
session of  Europe.  Relics  of  the 
ancient  work  of  the  Toltecs  are 
still  preserved  in  the  remains  of 
the  pyramid  of  Cholula,  which  may 
well  be  ranked  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  classical  ages.  The 
Toltecs  had  their  seers  and  proph- 
ets, their  historians  and  astrologers. 
It  w^as  at  this  early  age  that  the 
religious  institutions  inherited  by 
the  Aztecs  from  their  predecessors 
were  founded.  It  would  appear 
that  in  the  primitive  age  of  the 
Toltec  ascendency  the  government  was 
double,  having  a  secular  and  a  religious 
head — a  fact  in  which  we  may  catch  a 
glimpse  of  probability  that  the  Toltecs 
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were  immigrants  from   Japan   or   some 
other  northeastern  Asiatic  country. 

The  incoming  of  the  Nahuatl  tribes, 
who  at  length  gave  an  ethnic  name  to 


Aztecs  whom  we  have  already  consid- 
ered. The  Nahuatl  appear  to  have 
come  in  the  character  of  conquerors,  but 
to  have  absorbed  the  preceding  Toltecs, 


ARCHITFCTURK  OF"    THE  TOI,  1  I- OS— Temfi.k  and  Arch  at  Tikal.— Drawn  by  A.  de   Bar,  from  a  photograph. 


the  peoples  of  Mexico,  is  placed  in  the 
twelfth     century.       There 

Historical  ..''  n     j 

glimpses  of  the     wcrc  of  the  tribcs  so-called 

Nahuatl.  ^^^^^     divisions,     of    which 

the  last  and   most  powerful  were  those 


and  converted  the  whole  into  that  race 
whom  the  Spaniards  found  in  Mexico. 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  know 
the  facts,  the  Toltecs  were  of  the  same 
o-eneral    character    as    the    Aztecs   who 
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succeeded    them.       They   established  a 
monarchy,  developed  a  clergy  and  no- 
bility,   built    cities,    constructed    public 
improvements,  made  war. 

Relations  of  the  „  ^     -  /•         • 

ToitecandAz-     and  sufifcrcd  irom  lamme 
tec  races.  and  pestilence.     It  appears 

that  at  one  time,  before  the  coming  of 


TOLTKC    IMAGES. 


the  Aztecs,  there  was  a  large  emigration 
of  the  people  into  Guatemala,  where  the 
emigrants  reestablished  themselves  and 
founded  the  new  empire  of  the  Quiches. 
Another  episode  in  these  Middle  Ages 
of  Mexican  history  was  the  incoming  of 
Formation  of  a  the  Chicliimecs,  of  whom 
we  have  spoken  in  the 
general  analysis  of  the 
Mexican  races.     The  people  in  question 


composite  eth- 
nic Ufe  in  Ana- 
huac. 


appears  to  have  been  descended  from 
some  stock  of  mankind  different  from 
the  division  which  contributed  the 
Toltecs  and  the  Aztecs.  The  Chichi- 
mecs  came  about  a  century  after  the 
Toltecs  had  established  their  empire  of 
Tula.  They  were  a  warlike  race  and 
subordinated  the  Toltecs,  thus 
forerunning  and  preparing  the 
way  for  the  Aztec  conquerors. 
It  appears  that  the  Chichimecs 
had  the  good  fortune  to  absorb 
from  their  predecessors  the  civil- 
ized life  of  which  the  latter  were 
evidently  in  possession.  It  thus 
happened  that  when  the  Aztecs 
came  into  the  country  they  found 
it  in  possession  of  a  composite 
race,  and  with  that  race,  having 
first  subdued  it,  they  combined 
in  the  formation  of  a  new  national 
life. 

It  appears  that  in  these  trans- 
formations the  old  Toltec  ele- 
ment    continued    to   Reasons  for  the 

assert  itself  as  the  Sl^fefS" 
strongest  and  most  zation. 
fitting.  This  is  said  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  civilizing  fecundity 
of  that  race.  Tradition  indicates 
that  the  Toltec  language  and  in- 
stitutions of  society  and  religion 
were  communicated  first  to  the 
Chichimecs,  then  to  the  Nahuatl, 
or  Seven  Tribes,  and  lastly  to 
the  Aztecs,  who  absorbed  the 
whole  and  established  a  new  nationality. 
It  is  possible  that  the  seeming  prepon- 
derance of  the  Aztec  race — the  bigness 
of  its  disk  rising  sunwise  above  the 
ethnic  confusion  of  the  preceding  time 
— is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  our  point 
of  observation  is  on  the  hither  side  of  it, 
and  that  its  nearness  to  the  Spaniards 
and  other  White  races  give  to  it  a  large- 
ness and   brilliancy   that   it  would  not 
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have    possessed   from  a  truer  historical 
perspective. 

We  may  not  within  the  limits  of  our 

space    remark    further    upon    the    three 

principle    peoples    of    ancient    ]\lexico. 

These  were  in   order  of  succession  the 

Toltecs,    the    Chichimecs, 

Minor  peoples  of  r^\^ 

the  Nahuati  as-    and  the  Aztecs.  There  were 
cendency.  bcsidcs  thcse  the  two  peo- 

ples called  the  Ottomies  and  the  Cholu- 


were  thus  at  least  contemporary  with 
the  Toltecs,  and  possibly  the  older  of 
the  two  peoples. 

The  correctness  of  this  hypothesis  is 
indicated  by  the  character  of  the  Ottomi 
language.      This  was  mon- 

-,    1   .  1  ,-1  Hints  derivable 

OSyllablC,       and      was      thus    from  language. 

strongly       distinguished 

from  the  polysyllabic  vocabularies  of  the 

other    Mexican    races — a    circumstance 


TOLTEC  RUINS  OF  Ml'ILA. 


lans,  and  below  these  (geographically) 
the  races  of  Central  America.  Of  the 
Ottomies,  we  may*say,;that  they  were 
perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  peoples  of 
Western  Mexico.  They  were  certainly 
in  the  country  about  lake  Texcuco  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Chichimecs.   They 


which  points  not  only  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  Ottomies,  but  to  their  manifest 
affinity  and  probable  derivation  from 
some  Polynesian  or  Asiatic  source. 

The  ancient  Cholulans  were  a  people 
belonging  to  the  table-land  of  Anahuac, 
where  they  developed  a  strong  national- 
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ity  in  the  prehistoric  period.     Of  tliera 
and  their  institutions    not    so   much    is 

kno^vn  as  has  been  ascer- 
Soiuianr'*^^   tained  respecting  the  more 

famous  races.  Already,  at 
the  time  of  the  vSpanish  invasion,  the 
Cholulans  had  sunk  into  decay.  It  was 
by  the  traces  of  their  civilization  rather 
than  by  themselves  that  the  race  was 
revealed  to  the  invaders  and  to  the 
knowledge  of  modern  times. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  there 


races,  has  been  heightened  by  the  re- 
markable ruin  known  as  the  pyramid,  or 
teocalli,  of  Choltila. 

Than  this  no  more  remarkable  relic  of 
ancient  architecture  has  been  discovered 
in  America.  It  excited  the  enthusiastic 
interest  of  Humboldt,  who  was  the  first 
of  modern  scholars  to  ex- 

The  Cholula 

amine  the  monument  Avith  pyramid ;  other 
critical  skill.      It  is  still  an  ^^™^^^^^^^^' 
open   question   w-hether  the  pyramid  is 
wholly  the  work  of  man,  or  whether  the 


CHOLULA  PYRAMm. 


was  a  time  when  Cholula  was  the  rival 
of  Mexico.  It  is  manifest  that  the  for- 
mer city  was  a  great  emporium  and  the 
center  of  the  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tions of  the  Cholulan  race.  There  were 
temples  and  palaces  and  a  great  com- 
munity of  manufacturers  and  agricul- 
turists. There  seems  to  have  been, 
as  among  the  Chichimecs,  a  double- 
headed  government,  one  head  being  the 
priesthood  and  another  the  emperor  and 
the  nobility.  Perhaps  our  estimate  of 
the  Cholulans,  and  of  their  strength  as 
a  historical   factor  among  the   Mexican 


builders  availed  themselves  of  a  natural 
cone  rock,  simply  cutting  the  same  into 
the  required  form. 

Mexico  and  Central  America  are  not 
wanting  in  other  ruins  of  like  character, 
but  this  of  Cholula  is  the  most  conspic- 
uoiLs  and  wonderful  of  all  the  teocallis. 
It  is  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  height, 
and  is  rectangular  at  the  base.  The 
basic  area  is  about  forty-five  acres,  each 
side  measuring  about  fourteen  hundred 
feet.  The  work  has  been  considerably 
mutilated  by  both  man  and  the  elements, 
so  that  the  regular  outline  is  partly  de- 
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stroyed.  Meanwhile  vegetation  has 
usurped  the  throne  of  ancient  supersti- 
tion, and  trees  have  risen  with  their 
roots  thrust  deep  among  the  rocky  de- 
bris of  extinct  altars. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Cholulan 
monument  was  of  a  religious  design. 
There  was  aforetime  on  the  top  a  broad 
Design  of  the       platform,  arouud  which  was 

Cholulan  struc-  ^  |q^^,  ^^,^||_  'n^jg  ^y^S  nO 
ture ;  Quetzal- 

coati.  doubt  the  central  shrine  of 

the  Cholulan  people.  The  mountain 
was  dedicated  to  the  god  Quetzalcoatl, 


THE   GOD   QUETZALCOATL. 

and  his  worship  was  celebrated  thereon 
at  the  time  when  the  Aztecs  invaded 
Mexico.  At  that  epoch  the  Cholulan 
priests  kept  the  fires  always  burning  on 
the  altar  which  crowned  the  summit  of 
their  pyramid.  The  temple  built  there 
was,  perhaps,  as  splendid  as  any  ever 
reared  in  these  continents. 

Traditions  are  preserved  of  the  effigy 
of  the  national  god  that  was  set  in  the 
interior  shrine.  On  his 
head  rose  a  miter  with 
feathery  plumes.  On  his 
broad  breast    was  spread  a  gold  and  sil- 


Sacrifice  of  hu- 
man victims  to 
the  idol. 


ver  shield  ornamented  with  religious  and 
warlike  symbols.  In  his  right  hand  he 
carried  a  scepter  blazing  with  precious 
stones,  and  around  his  neck  was  a  collar  of 
beaten  gold.  Before  him  on  the  smoking 
altars  human  sacrifices  were  made.  Nor 
was  the  cruel  deity  supposed  to  be  ap- 
peased until  six  thousand  human  breasts 
had  been  ripped  open  and  six  thousand 
hearts  been  annually  torn  out  and  cast 
into  the  flames  before  him.  By  the 
route  of  Cholula  came  the  conquering 
Cortez  on  his  march  to  the  city  of  Mon- 
tezuma. Though  Cholula  had  already 
declined,  the  city  still  contained  twenty 
thousand  houses,  and  splendid  proces- 
sions of  priests  and  people  were  seen  in 
the  streets. 

As  already  intimated,  the  date  of  the 
oriofin  of  the  o^reat  Mexican  monu- 
ments  and  the  character  uncertainty  as 
of  the  people  by  whom  they  the^SScan^ 
were  reared  are  unknown,  monuments. 
Whether  a  race  preceding  the  Aztecs 
dwelt  in  these  lands  and  left  these 
memorials  of  their  genius  and  activity, 
or  whether  the  progenitors  of  the  Aztecs 
themselves  created  them,  is  an  unsolved 
problem.  The  length  of  the  Aztec 
domination  in  Mexico  and  of  the  cog- 
nate races  in  the  adjacent  countries,  es- 
pecially to  the  south,  can  not  be  ascer- 
tained, either  from  traditions  left  by  the 
people  themselves,  or  by  their  monu- 
mental remains.  The  fact  that  pyra- 
midal temples  were  used  in  the  cere- 
monials of  the  national  religion  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
would  imply  rather  the  coiitiiniancc  of 
that  system  and  its  ritual  from  antiquity 
down  to  the  time  of  the  vSpanish  inva- 
sion. But  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Aztecs  themselves,  or  the  primitive 
stock  from  which  they  were  descended, 
had  at  a  rem.ote  period  come  into  the 
country  as  conquerors,  and  had  displaced 
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an  aboriginal  people  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  their  monuments.      Indeed,  some 


'^.sfT^'i.i^^- 


lUOLb   UF    IHl    CUPAN    H'l  IE<-S. 
Drawn  by  P.  Sellier,  after  Stevens, 

of  the  remains  in  Mexico  appear  to  an- 
tedate the  Aztec  period,  and  to  bear  the 
direct  evidence  of  a  prehistoric  race. 

Before  leaving  Mexico  for  the  South, 
we  may  remark  upon  the  recurrence  of 
that  ethnic  phenomenon  which  we  have 
so  many  times  noted  in  the  preceding 

M.— Vol.  4—35 


pages,  namely,  the  existence  of  a  deeper 
deep  in  the  race-life  of  the  country.    The 
sixth  and   seventh   centuries  have  been 
fixed  upon  as  the  probable  ^^^^p^.^^^p 
time  when  the  Toltecs  en-  in  the  race-life 

.      ,  .    ofpeople. 

tered  Mexico  ;  but  we  must 

not  suppose  that  the  invaders  came  into 
an  unoccupied  country.     Here,  as  ever>'- 
where,   the    conquering   race  found   an 
older  people  before  them.     Rarely,  in- 
deed, has  it  occurred  in  the  history  of 
mankind  thatwanderers,  adventurers,  im- 
migrants,orinvadershave  made  their  way 
into  an  uninhabited  land.     Always  they 
find  both  the  islands  and  the  shores  to 
have  been  peopled  by  preexisting  races. 
It  was  so  in  I^Iexico.     Before  the  time 
of  \he  coming  of  the  Toltecs  the  coun- 
try had  been  occupied  by  different  races. 
Some  of  these  had  reached  p^^.^oitec  ab- 
the    civilized   life.      Many  origines  of  Ana- 

huac. 

had  industries  and  the  be- 
o-innings  of  the  arts.     Some  were  bar- 
barians.    It  would  appear  that  of  the 
civilized  or  half-civilized  tribes  occupy- 
ing this  region  in  this  most  ancient  pe- 
riod the  peoples  were  the  outspread  mar- 
gin  of  the  Central  American  races;  for 
their  institutions  and  manners,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  discover  the  same, 
were  identical  or  closely  analogous  with 
those  of    the  people  of  the  narrowing 
isthmus  toward  the  south. 

The  names  of  certain  of  these  most 
ancient  tribes,  such  as  the  Olmecas,  the 
Coras,  the  Terascas,  etc.,  ^^^^^.eiature of 
have  been  recovered  from  J-^dhaif-^^ 
the     prehistoric     dust     of 
Mexico.     Some  of  the  tribes  in  question 
extended  far  to  the  north,  even  beyond 
the    limits    of     the    present     republic. 
The  ethnic  derivation  of  obscure  races, 
however,  has  never  been  with  certainty 
ascertained.     From  them  we  now  depart 
on  our   excursion  among   the    races   of 
Central  America. 
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Chapter  CLXXVIII.— Quiches  and  IvIayas. 


! 

\f^^m. 

jT  is  the  i^eculiarity  of 
the  ethnic  history  of 
the  American  conti- 
nents that  the  primi- 
tive civilization  of  the 
peoples  inhabiting 
them  accumulated  and 
rose  to  a  climax  toward  the  south.  The 
savagery  that  prevailed  in  our  parts  of 
the  world  was  most  intense  in  the  cen- 
tral, or  temperate,  zone  of  North  America. 
It  would  appear  that  the  forces  of  nature, 
which  stimulate  the  energies  of  the 
inore  progressive  nations  to  the  highest 
degree  of  activity  and  accomplishment. 
Primitive  Am er-   do  not  act   in  like  manner 

Sfimiiltld^^'"''  i^  ^^^  ^^'^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  peoples 
southward.  as  our  aborigines.       With 

them  the  subtropical  climates  seem  to 
have  been  most  favorable  to  develop- 
ment. The  easy  conditions  and  abun- 
dant products  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America  were  found  to  stimulate  with- 
out enervating  the  peculiar  races  by 
whom  those  countries  were  peopled. 

We  have  now  followed  the  lines  of 
distribution  as  far  south  as  the  isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec.  Below  this  narrowing 
Peoples  south  of  of  the  continent  we  find 
praceoSwest  ^l^e  irregular  extension  of 
Indians.  Central  America.       Politi- 

cally, the  countries  before  us  arc  Guate- 
mala, Yucatan,  Balizc,  II(mduras,  Nic- 
aragua, and  Costa  Rica.  AVith  these 
countries,  however,  are  closely  associ- 
ated, on  the  ethnic  side,  the  near-by 
islands  of  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  others  of 
the  West  Indian  group. 

With  little  doubt  the  races  inhabiting 
these  countries  are,  both  insular  and 
peninsular,  of  a  common  derivation. 
Winchell  has  preferred  to    classify  the 


tribes  of  the  West  Indies  as  a  division 
of  the  Polynesian  Mongoloids,  and  thus 
to  associate  them  with  the  Indians  of 
Eastern  North  American  rather  than 
with  the  Asiatic  Mongoloids  of  Western 
North  America  and  Mexico.  However 
this  may  be,  we  should  judge  by  both 
the  physical  and  mental  characteristics 
of  the  peoples  of  the  West  Indies,  as 
they  were  when  visited  by  Columbus  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that 
they  were  associated,  both  geograph- 
ically and  ethnically,  w4th  the  races  of 
the  long,  crooked  isthmus  joining  our 
two  major  continents. 

We  are  not  here  much  concerned  with 
geography,  but  rather  with  ethnical 
considerations.  We  may.  The  Quiches, 
however,  define  the  races  l:i:T^tuli 
before  us  as  Central  Amer-  America, 
icans.  We  find  here  first  of  all,  in  the 
broadest  part  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing Yucatan  and  Guatemala,  the  race  of 
the  Maya-Quiches.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  peoples  of  the  south- 
ern parts  of  our  continent.  Of  this  stock 
there  were  several  divisions.  First  of 
these  were  the  Mayas  proper,  of  Yuca- 
tan ;  secondly,  the  Quiches,  of  Honduras ; 
and  thirdly,  the  Nahoas,  of  Guatemala. 
Further  south,  in  Honduras,  we  have 
the  second  general  division  of  the 
Central  Americans,  called  the  Chontals. 
This  name  may  be  used  for  all  the 
native  tribes  as  far  south  as  Panama. 
These '  more  general  divisions  of  the 
human  stock  under  consideration  are 
subdivided  into  a  multitude  of  unclassi- 
fied tribes  which  may  best  be  considered 
in  the  aggregate. 

In  commenting  upon  these  races  we 
may  remark,  first  of  all,  of  the  Mayas  of 


STKEKT   I;ETWEEN  THE  'I  WO  PALACES  AT  EK-l'.ALAM,  YUCATAN.— IJrawn  »-"  ^'    la.-.ctlot.  from  a  photograph. 
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Yucatan,    that  they  have  perhaps  been 

as  little  disturbed  within  the  historical 

period  as  any  other  exist- 

Emplacement  ,  /  ^  \ 

and  affinities  of      ing"      race     01      pCOplC.  A 

the  Mayas.  gecond  general  observation 

is  the  evident  affinity  of  the  Mayas  with 
the  ancient  Aztecs.  In  several  particu- 
lars the  analogies  of  the  two  peoples  are 


vented    so     extraordinary    a    system    of 
hieroglyphics  for  itself. 

On    the    arrival    of    the   vSpaniards  in 
Central    America    they    found  rich  and 

powerful  nations,  of  peace-    Achievements  of 

able    pursuits    and   varied  S^eeST/ar' 
industries,    occupying   the  remains, 
countrv.       Thev     were,     however,     not 


so  striking  as  to  warrant  us  in  the  belief 
of  the  intimate  ethnic  association  of 
both.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  pictorial 
writing  system  of  the  Aztecs  is  repeated 
by  the  Alayas.  At  least  three  important 
documents  have  been  preserved  estab- 
lishing the  virtual  identity  of  the  tw^o 
systems  of  writing.  It  could  hardly  be 
supposed  that  each  of  the  peoples  tin- 
der consideration  has  independently  in- 


slow  to  discover  that  a  preceding  civili- 
zation  had  existed  surpassing  that  of 
the  current  epoch.  Subsequent  investi- 
gations have  confirmed  the  belief  in  the 
progress  and  achievements  of  the  ancient 
Mayan  race.  The  ruins  of  the  country 
point  unmistakably  to  its  possession 
aforetime  by  a  people  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  the  great,  or  greatest,  na- 
tions of  antiquity. 
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Yucatan  possesses  many  such  ruins  of 
the  most  extraordinary  character.  The 
architectural  remains  of  Uxmal,  Chi- 
chen,  Isamal,  ]\Iayapan,  and  other  places, 
are  equal  in  extent,  if  not  in  variety,  to 
the  most  wonderful  monumental  ruins 
of  antiquity.  The  Uxmal  remains  are 
the  foundations  and  lower  walls  of  what 
were  once  massive  buildings  of  lime- 
stone, built  on  terraced  platforms,  and 


ficial  altars.  These  buildings  were 
richly  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  and 
colored  designs.  Whether  they  were 
temples  or  palaces,  or  both  combined, 
does  not  clearly  appear;  but  the  skill 
and  greatness  displayed  in  the  archi- 
tecture can  not  fail  to  attest  the  great- 
ness of  the  race  by  which  they  were 
reared  and  decorated. 

Of   the    industries    and    arts    of    the 


HOUSE  OF  THE  NUNS.— Drawn  by  A.  de  Bar.  from  a  photograph. 


Remarkable 
ruins  of  uncer 
tain  design. 


constructed  with  an  architectural    skill 
equal  to  that  of  the  best  builders. 

One  of  these  structures,  called  the 
Governor's  House,  shows  a  ground 
plan  with  a  frontage  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  feet.  No  fewer  than 
twenty-four  compartments  have  been 
traced  within  the  inclosure.  Other 
structures  of  even  greater  magnificence, 
if  not  of  greater  dimensions,  are  the 
so-called  House  of  the  Nuns  and 
House  of  the  Dwarfs.  These  also  are 
built  on  platforms,  or  terraces,  raised 
to  a  great  height,  and  bearing  on  the 
sutnmit  what  appear  to  have  been  sacri- 


Mayas  we  know  but  little.     Something, 
however,  may  be  inferred 

-^  ,  Industries,  com. 

from       the        condition      of   merce,  and  arts 

the  people  at  the  time  of  °  ^  ^  ' 
the  Spanish  conquest  in  America,  and 
something  also  deduced  from  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  people  of  Yucatan. 
At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America 
there  were  still  rich  and  populous  cities 
in  these  countries.  There  were  manu- 
factures and  domestic  commerce,  with 
the  practice  of  the  arts  and  a  certain 
measure  of  the  intellectual  life. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
cold,  cruel,  and  bloody  religious  system 
prevailing  among  the  races  in   this  part 
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of  our  continents  weighed  down  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  and  at  length  con- 
tributed to  their  decline  and  extinction. 
Spirit  of  the  It  is    uot    Unwarranted    to 

say  that  the  practice  of 
human  sacrifice  to  bloody 
idols  could  not  permanently  coexist  with 
the  spirit  of  progress  in  any  people. 
It  is  not  that  the  race  would  necessarily 


people  weighed 
down  with  cruel 
beliefs. 


pying  the  country  now  called  Los  Altos. 
Here  lies  the  district  of  Quiche,  pre- 
serving the  name  of  the  race.  If  the 
Mayas  were  connected  in  their  origin 
and  manner  of  life  with  the  Aztecs,  it 
appears  that  the  Quiches  had  a  like  con- 
nection with  the  older  Toltecs.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  country  at  the  time 
of   the    conquest   was    thickly    peopled 


GUATEMALAN  LANDSCAPE— Vallkv  of  Polochic. 


be  reduced  by  the  sacrifice  of  its  mem- 
bers, but  the  instincts  of  humanity  and 
the  civilizing  tendencies  would  at  length 
be  atrophied  or  paralyzed  by  such  atroc- 
ity done  to  the  inherent  and  universal 
nature  of  man. 

If  the  Mayas  proper  may  be  assigned 
geographically  to  Yucatan,  in  like  man- 
ner  may   the    Quiches   be 

Race  of  the  Qui-  .  /-^       ^  i 

ches ;  civil  or.       assigned      to     (juatcmala. 

ganization.  r^^^  ^^^^^^   ^^^^    aforctimC 

to  have  been  a  race  of  highlanders  occu- 


with  a  strong  and  at  least  half-civilized 
race.  Civilly,  the  nation  was  organized 
in  the  monarchical  form.  The  Spaniards 
noted,  however,  the  disposition  of  the 
Guatemalan  kings  to  divide  their  author- 
ity with  their  sons — a  tendency  very 
natural,  which  we  have  seen  in  many 
divisions  of  mankind. 

An  idea  of  the  strength,  prowess,  and 
resources  of  the  Quiches  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  may  be 
gained    from   the    vSpanish    accounts  of 
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Alvarado's  conquest.      In  these    narra- 
tives it  is    said    that    the  Quiche  king-, 
Tecum-Umam,    was    able 

Tradition  of  ■         .        ,  .  ,•, 

former  military       tO      gO      forth     agaiUSt     the 

power.  Spaniards  with  an  army  of 

two  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand 
warriors,  and  to  contest  for  six  days 
with  the  remorseless  foe  the  possession 
of  the  country. 

As  we  have  said,  it  was  the  fortune  of 


govern  and  rob.  There  appears  to  have 
been  a  decline  in  the  resources  and  en- 
ergy of  the  race,  but  otherwise  no  great 
change  from  the  ancient  to  the  modern 
condition. 

The  Quiches  were  largely  an  agricul- 
tural people,  producing  aforetime  an 
abundance  of  corn,  wheat,  sugar  cane, 
cotton,  and  tobacco.  The  grape  and 
the  olive  are  also  native  to  this  region. 


VIEW  IX   BAY  ISLANDS  (HONDURAS). 


the  Central  American  States  to  preserve 
Language  and      better  than  the  other  parts 


of     our     continents    their 


ethnic  traits  of 
the  Quiches  have 

been  preserved,  original  peoples  and  insti- 
tutions. This  was  especially  true  of 
Guatemala.  The  vicissitudes  of  history 
through  nearly  three  centuries  have  not 
essentially  changed  the  character  of  the 
population.  The  Ouiche  language  is 
still  used  as  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion .  Though  the  race  was  subdued  by  the 
Spaniards,  the  latter  did  little  more  than 


Within  the  recent  period  coffee  has  been 
introduced,  and  has  become  the  staple  of 

the     country.        It    is    clear,    Resources  of  the 

however,  that  the  resources  Q^ici^es;  archi- 

'  tectural  abihty 

of  the  soil  are  not,  at  the  of  the  race, 
present  time,  superior  to  what  they  were 
at  the  discovery  of  America,  and  as  to 
architecture  and  many  other  evidences 
of  the  civilized  estate,  it  is  manifest 
from  the  ruins  of  the  country  that  the 
ancient  Quiches  greatly  surpassed  their 
modern  descendants. 
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In  Western  Yucatan   and   Guatemala 

we  find  the  ancient  race  of  tlie  Nahoas, 

^  ,    „       This  people  is   thouo-ht  to 

Place  of  the  Na-  .     , 

hoas  in  the  eth-     liavC    been    Originally,   per- 
nio scheme.  1  1      /•  ,1         <^1     •    . . 

haps  before  the  Christian 
era,  the  vanguard  of  that  tribal  move- 
ment from  the  north  which,  beginning 
with  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  re- 
sulted in  fixing  the  populations  of  Mex- 
ico and  Central  America  in  those  forms 
in  which  they  were  found  by  the  Span- 
iards at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 


ments  of  succeeding  ages.  The  Nahoas, 
who  appear  to  have  begun  the  move- 
ment, were  themselves  borne  forward 
by  the  wave.  Behind  them  came  the 
Toltecs,  then  the  Chichimecs,  and  then 
the  Aztecs.  The  first  named  race  was 
thus  thrust  forward  beyond  the  isthmus 
of  Tehuantcpcc  into  Guatemala  and 
Nicaragua. 

There  the  Nahoas  did  their  best  work 
in  civilization.  It  is  believed  by  anti- 
quarians that  many  of  the  finest  monu- 


TOLTEC  UAS-RELIEFS.— PvKAMiij 


century.  It  is  thought  that  the  Nahoa 
family  came  from  the  north  into  IMexico 
before  the  Toltecs  had  laid  there  the 
foundation  of  that  civilization  which 
their  successors  so  highly  developed. 

The  reader  will  understand  that  all 
these  races,  from  the  Pueblos  to  those 
Central  Amer-  now  Under  Consideration, 
are  but  successive  evolu- 
tions of  the  same  human 
stock.  Perhaps  there  were  still  older 
races  in  this  region  of  whom  the  acutest 
modern  scholarship  can  catch  but  faint 
glimpses   in    the   languages   and   monu- 


Drawii  by    Eiigci 


photograph. 


icans  arise  from 
successive  evo- 
lutions. 


mental  remains  in  this  part  of  Central 
America  were   the  work  of  the  Nahoas 

rather   than    of    the    later 

Nahoas  spring 

Toltec  races  who  developed  from  a  Toitec 
into  the  Mayas  and  the 
Quiches.  Beyond  the  evidence  which 
such  ancient  monuments  bear  relative  to 
the  character  of  the  Nahoa  family,  and 
beyond  the  glimpses  which  we  catch  of 
their  character  in  their  descendants  of 
Guatemala,  we  know  but  little  about 
them  or  their  place  in  race  history. 

It  was  thus  by  a  tribal  movement  that 
the    races    known    to    our   inquiry  were 
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pressed  down  into  Honduras  and  Costa 
Distribution  of  Rica.  These  countries 
JSi^indSies  ^^-ere  inhabited  by  a  family 
and  arts.  called    the    Chontals,    who 

appear  to  have  extended  into  the  narrow- 


^      A^  »  ft' 


QUICHE    IDOLS    AND    ALTAR    AT   COPAN 

est  part  of  Panama.  These  Chontals  are 
the  last  of  the  Central  Americans  to- 
ward the  south.  Like  the  other  peoples 
of  this  narrower  America  they  developed 
a  civilized  life,  giving-  themselves  suc- 
cessfully to  industries  and  arts.     They, 


as  their  kindred  nations  to  the  north, 
organized  monarchical  and  priestly  gov- 
ernment, worshiped  the  gods,  built  tem- 
ples and  palaces  of  stone,  reared  cities, 
and  peopled  their  part  of  the  isthmian 
_  _  regions    with     a 

large  and  active 
population. 

Peoples  of  this 
stock  went  down 
through  the  isth- 
mus, or  were 
pressed  forward 
by  tribal  move- 
ments in  the  pre- 
historic age  to 
the  expanding 
shores  of  South 
America.  There 
they  found  a  wide 
arena,  and  in  it 
they  planted  the 
seed  germs  of  the 
ethnic  develop- 
ment of  at  least 
the  northern 
parts  of  our 
southern  conti- 
nent. Through 
them  and  their 
territories,  how- 
ever, passed  oth- 
er races  in  the 
same  direction, 
and  thus  the 
Asiatic  Mongoloid  stream,  luade  turbid 
by  the  addition  of  other  waters,  was 
carried  forward  and  distributed  into 
those  broader  regions  whither  we  vshall 
now  follow  the  race  with  such  dim  light 
of  inquiry  as  we  may  be  able  to  bear. 


RACC  CHART  No.  7. 

EXPLANATION. 

In  this  Chart,  we  have  the  extension  of  the  Chontal  stem  from  Central 
America  into  the  South  American  continent.  On  this  stem,  the  most  north- 
erly development  is  the  Caribs  of  Venezuela.  The  principal  race-line  ex- 
tends, in  general,  with  the  course  of  the  Andes  through  the  whole  continent 
to  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

In  Ecuador  and  Peru,  the  great  races  of  the  Quichuas  and  the  A}-inaras 
are  developed.  One  branch  of  these  is  the  celebrated  Inca  race,  of  the  high- 
lands of  Peru.  Further  south,  we  have  the  Pampa  tribes  and  the  Arauca- 
nians;  and,  still  further  on,  the  Patagonians,  the  Tuelches,  the  Puelches,  and 
the  Fuegians. 

Midway  of  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  we  find  the  stem  of  the 
South  American  Mongoloids  reaching  our  continents  from  Polynesia.  This 
branch  contributes  a  large  part  of  the  native  races  of  South  America.  One 
division  of  these  is  the  branch  o(  the  Grand  Chacos  of  Argentina  Another 
branch  carries  the  Guarani-Brazilians.  A  division  of  these,  covering  a  great 
part  of  Eastern  Brazil,  are  the  Crens  In  Northern  Brazil  are  the  Guecks 
and  the  Crans,  and  in  French  Guiana — the  extreme  development — the  Gui- 
anans.  Finally,  the  stem  of  the  Coast  Caribs  reaches  the  Atlantic  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  and  extends  thence  into  the  West  Indies.  (For  the 
connection  of  this  dispersion  with  the  general  scheme  of  mankind,  see  Race 
Chart  No.  i,  "Stem  ol  the  South  American  Mongoloids.") 
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Chapter  CT^XXIX.— Carirs   ano   Quichuas. 


T  is  doubtless  true  that 
the  ethnographer  finds 
no  region  of  the  world 
more  difficult  under 
search  than  S  o  u  t  h 
America.  This  is  so 
in  the  first  place  be- 
cause of  the  hardness  of  access  to  the 
countries  before  him.  In  the  second 
place  the  difficulty  depends  on  the  com- 
plexity of  the  race  problems  with  which 
he  has  to  deal.  No  sooner  does  he  pass 
the  isthmus  that  holds  these  continents 
together  than  he  finds  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  plexus  of  nations  the  threads 
of  which  cross  and  recross 

Native  South  . 

Americans  a         and  dividc  to  the  extent  of 

plexus  of  races.  r       •  i   •  i.- 

confusing  his  perceptions 
and  confounding  his  judgment.  The 
study  of  language  furnishes  almost  the 
only  clue  to  the  classification  of  our 
southern  races,  and  even  that  has  not 
been  pressed  to  ultimate  results.  We 
can  only,  for  the  present,  trace  out  the 
somewhat  indefinite  outlines  determin- 
able by  the  resources  of  current  infor- 
mation. 

In  the  first  place  we  find  below  the 
isthmus  of  Panama  a  group  of  tribes  oc- 
cup3'ing  the  northern  parts  of  South 
America.  These  are  distributed  through 
the  United  States  of  Colombia,  the 
northern  parts  of  Ecuador,  and  eastward 
as  far  as  the  three  Guianas.  The  races 
in  question  border  upon  the  southern 
valley  of  the  Orinoco,  but  do  not  come  up 
to  that  river  or  occupy  the  territories  be- 
tween it  and  the  Caribbean  sea.  That 
region  remains  for  the  Caribs,  of  whom 
we  shall  presently  speak. 

To  this  first  group  of  races  we  may 
give  the  name  of  New  Granadan,  or  Gui- 


anan.  It  is  evident  that  the  peoples  in 
question  belonged  to  the  highland  of 
Colombia  and  Western  The  Guianan 
Venezuela,  having  those  re-  ^SsTd/.S'ns 
gionsas  their  central  seats,  of  same, 
and  extending  down  eastward  toward 
the  lowlands  traversed  by  the  Orinoco. 
These,  like  the  Andeans  proper,  whom 
we  are  presently  to  consider,  are  essen- 
tially a  highland  and  mountainous  fam- 
ily. The  race,  as  a  whole,  is  divided  into 
many  tribes,  superior  and  inferior,  and 
these  are  grouped  together  as  much  by 
geographical  as  by  ethnical  considera- 
tions. Here  and  there,  however,  we 
find  a  jDcople  or  a  group  sufficiently  de- 
veloped and  differentiated  to  require 
particular  notice. 

Such  a  people  are  the 
Muisca,  family  of  Bogota, 
ilized  race  whose  progress 
in  several  directions  has 
won  the  admiration  of  Eu- 
ropeans. The  more  the  Chibchas  have 
been  investigated  the  more  points  of  in- 
terest have  been  discovered  in  their  na- 
tional life.  It  is  agreed  that  they  con- 
stitute the  ethnic  bridge  between  the 
peoples  of  Central  and  vSouth  America. 
They  are  thus  to  be  regarded  as  the  last 
link  in  that  chain  dropping  down  from 
North  America,  of  which  the  other  links 
were  the  Pueblos  of  New  jSIexico,  the 
Aztecs,  the  Chichimecs,  the  Toltecs,  the 
Nahoas,  the  Chontals,  and  finally  these 
Chibchas  themselves.  Beyond  they 
unite  with  the  Ouichuas  of  Peru,  and 
still  further  with  the  Aymaras  of  Bolivia. 
It  is  in  this  evident  order  that  the  races 
of  our  continents  were  aforetime  de- 
veloped, and  thus  they  present  them- 
selves to  our  understandings. 


Chibcha,  or 
This  is  a  civ- 


Place  and  ethnic 
connections  of 
the  Chibchas. 


GlIAN  AN   LANDSCAPE. -On   ihe  Ui  i-ek  YAOUE.-Drawn  by  Riou,  from 


a  sketch  by  Coudreau 
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In  advancing  along   the  lines  of  this 

Granada-Guianan    development    we    are 

soon     confused    with    the 

Multiplicity  of 

races  in  Popa-  multiplicity  of  the  nations 
^^"'  before  us.       In  the    single 

province  of  Popayan  it  is  claimed  that 
nearlv  one  hundred  distinct  languages 
existed  when  these  countries  were  con- 


MIMI — GUIANAN    TYPE. 
Drawn  by  Riou,  from  a  sketch  by  Andrg. 

quered  by  the  Spaniards.  wSubsequent 
inquiry  has  shown  that  this  estimate 
-vvas  exaggerated  by  the  Conquistadors, 
who  knew  much  more  of  war  than  they 
did  of  language.  Without  doubt  many 
— indeed  most — of  these  languages,  so- 
called,  were  merely  dialects  of  a  com- 
mon tongue.  Perhaps  some  have  been 
•extinguished  and  others  displaced  by 
migration,  \vhile  not  a  few  remain. 

One  linguistic  group  throws  together 
certain  tribes  to  whom  the  name  of  the 
Salibis  has  been  given.  Another  lan- 
guage is  called  the  Barre,  speaking 
which  are  several  tribes  in  Venezuela 
and  Guiana,  and  some  as  far  south  as 


Northern  Bolivia.     In  the  three  Guianas 

themselves  there  are  four  languages,  or 

at  least  four  dialectical  de- 
Great  ethnic  di- 
VelopmentS      of       one       Ian-    varsity  in  the 
T      Ti    -J.*   1    /^     •  Guianas, 

guage.  In  British  Guiana, 
on  the  north,  we  already  find  the  Caribs, 
but  south  of  these  there  are  certain  oth- 
er races  that  belonged  to  the  Granada- 
Guianan  group.  One  of  the  principal 
races  of  this  family  are  the  Carinas, 
having  their  seats  on  the  Upper  Orinoco, 
In  Dutch  and  French  Guiana  are  at  least 
ten  different  nations,  and  in  tho.se  parts 
of  Venezuela  held  by  this  race  nine 
nations  of  the  same  stock.  On  the 
eastern  and  northern  frontier  of  the  ter- 
ritories held  by  the  Granada-Guianans 
lie  the  Caribs,  who  so  greatly  excited 
the  interest  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to 
whom  we  may  now  give  a  notice. 

The  Carib  race  had  for  its  primitive 
seat  the  coast  bordering  the  Atlantic 
and    Caribbean    sea    from  ,^    . 

Native  seats  and 
the      TumUCUmque     mOUn-    ethnography  of 
T         ,1  11    1      r   the  Caribs. 

tams  under  the  parallel  of 
4°  S.,  around  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama; 
also  the  outlying  Caribbean  islands  as 
far  as  Jamaica  and  Santo  Domingo. 
The  Carib  was  one  of  the  strongest, 
most  valiant,  and  interesting  of  those 
primitive  races  whom  the  Europeans 
discovered  on  their  arrival  at  the  insular 
and  continental  parts  of  our  continents. 
Columbus  first  found  them  at  Porto 
Rico,  and  in  the  Lesser  Antilles.  They 
were  able  to  offer  a  more  serious  resist- 
ance to  Spanish  enterprise  and  progress 
than  any  other  of  the  native  nations. 

One  of  the  hard  questions  in  modern 
ethnography  has  been  the  proper  fix- 
ing of  the  Carib  stem  into  the  general 
scheme  representing  the  American  Mon- 
goloids. The  characteristics  of  the  peo- 
ple seem  in  many  particulars  to  ally 
them  with  the  Red  Indian  races  of 
,  North  America,  but  in  other  particulars 
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they  would  seem  to  be  the  congeners  of 
the  Central  Americans  and  the  Andean 
races  of  South  America. 

The  Caribs  were  regarded  by  the 
other  West  Indians  as  a  people  apart 
from  themselves.  They 
were  dreaded  on  account  of 
their  warlike  and  aggres- 
sive dispositions.     They  it  was  who  ter- 


The  Caribs  the 
cannibals  par 
excellence. 


WOMEN    OF   GUIANA — TYPES. 
Drawn  by  Barbant. 

rified  the  other  West  Indian  tribes,  and 
astounded  the  Spaniards  with  the  prac- 
tice of  their  cannibalism.  They  were 
man-eaters  par  excellence,  practicing 
their  anthropophagous  horrors  without 
blush  or  shame.  It  was  in  the  Carib 
huts  that  the  Spaniards  found  those 
human  butcher-benches  from  which  the 


market  in  manflesh  was  supplied  in  a 
regular  and  businesslike  way,  most 
shocking  to  the  instincts  of  all  the  races 
except  those  who  practiced  this  horrible 
method  of  subsistence.  The  Carib  was 
the  cannibal,  and  the  cannibal  was  the 
Carib. 

It  is  possible   that  this  race  was  de- 
scended   from    the     Indians    of    North 
America,    and    that  carib  affinity 

the  line  of  ethnic  de-I^erfcSL 
scent  should  be  drawn  dians. 

southward  through  Florida  by  way 
of  Cuba  and  Santo  Domingo  to 
the  coast  of  South  America  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  Or  it  may 
be  possible  that  the  true  line 
should  be  drawn  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  be  derived  ultimate- 
ly from  that  Polynesian  Mongoloid 
stem  which  seems  at  some  time  in 
the  past  to  have  touched  the  west- 
ern parts  of  South  America. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from 
the   man-eating   propensities  and 

other  savagery  of  the    Advancement  of 

Caribs  that  they  were  "^^^I 
the  worst  and  lowest  istics. 
of  American  barbarians.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  among  the 
more  advanced  of  our  native  na- 
tions— excepting  always  those  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America. 
iVmong  the  West  Indians  the 
Caribs  had  an  easy  ascendency. 
They  w^ere  the  best  race  physi- 
cally of  any  of  these  insular  parts 
of  our  countries.  They  were  tall, 
athletic,  and  not  dark  complexioned, 
but  rather  fair.  Their  countenances 
were  good,  but  capable  of  expressing 
barbarian  rage.  They  were  warlike, 
courageous  to  a  degree,  very  capable 
as  boatbuilders  —  for  their  boats  far 
surpassed  in  size  and  strength  the  corh- 
mon  canoes  of  the  West  Indies.      The 


so  UTH  A  ME  RICA  NS.—CA  RIBS. 
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Spaniards  made  note  of  Carib  boats  with 
a  capacity  for  at  least  fifty  warriors. 
The    student    of   historv   understands 


gave  away  and  receded  to  more  remote 
and  defensible  positions.  From  their 
northern  islands  they  were  wholly  ex- 


YOUXO  CAKll; 


)1    <jL  I  \' A— TYPES.— Drawn  by  Siroiiy,  from  a  photograph. 


the  vicissitudes  to  which  the  Carib  race 

was    siibjected.     The  can- 

Spaniardsand      nibal  islandcrs  resisted  as 

are  subjugated.     ^^,^^^    ^^^    ^^    ^^^^    ^^    ^^^^^ 

could  the  aofofressions  and  wars   of  the 
Spaniards.      Before  these  they  gradually 


pelled  or  reduced  to  servitude.  The 
remnant  went  back  southward  into 
Trinidad,  Dominica,  and  vSt.  A'incent; 
also  to  the  continental  coast.  They 
obtained  a  footing  in  Honduras  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  centurv,  and  have 
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gradually  distributed  themselves  in  a 
feeble  way  along  the  lower  Orinoco,  in 
French  Guiana,  and  in  certain  parts  of 


I'lARO    INDIAN — FROM    MOUTH    OF   THE    ORINOCO. 
Drawn  by  Fritel,  after  a  sketch  by  E.  Lejanne. 

Venezuela.  The  Guianan  division  of 
the  race  is  called  the  Galibi;  those  on 
the  Orinoco,  the  Tuapoka;  those  in 
Trinidad  and  Venezuela,  the  Yaoi. 

The  conquests  and  displacements  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  have  to 


a  considerable  degree  broken  the  spirit 
which  the  Carib  race  manifested  two 
and  a  half  centuries  ago ;  but  its  ethnic 
characteristics  are  tolerably  well  pre- 
served. The  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Caribs,  especially  their  disposition 
to  paint  and  otherw^ise  ornament  their 
bodies,  seem  to  ally  them  in  race  char- 
acter and  origin  with  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians. 

However  the  Caribs  may  be  attached 
to  the  general  stock  of  mankind,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Granadans,  whom  we  have 
just  considered  as  the  first  division  of  the 
South  American  race,  belong  ethnically 
to  the  same  stem  with  the  peoples  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  This  stem 
we  are  now  to  follow  in  its  course  south- 
ward along  the  western  parts  of  the 
great  continent  through  its  whole  ex- 
tent to  the  Land  of  Fire. 

We  have  given  the  ethnic  designative 
of  Andean  to  the  group  of  nations  which 
we  are  here  to  consider.  Reckoning  the 
Granada-Guianan  branch  to 

Place  and  clas- 

be  the  first  subdivision  of  sification  of  the 

,1  A      J  Andean  races. 

the  Andean  group,  we 
come  in  the  next  place  to  the  Peruvian 
branch.  This  stem  is  still  further 
divided  into  the  Quichua,  or  Inca  nation ; 
the  Aymaras,  the  Changos,  and  the 
x\tacamas.  These  four  constitute  the 
body  of  the  Peruvian  family,  though 
there  are  other  tribes  that  should  per. 
haps  be  classified  in  the  same  group. 
The  geographical  term  Peruvian  gives 
a  general  notion  of  the  emplacement  of 
the  races  under  consideration,  and  these 
we  will  now  present  in  their  order. 

The  progress  of  our  inquiry  here 
brings  us  at  the  first  into  contact  with 
the    most   hiijhly  civilized 

.     .  The  Quichuas, 

of      the       aboriginal       races    and  their  early 

of   South    America.     This 

was  the    Quichua,   or    Inca,   division  of 

the  Peruvian  family.     The  ancient  Pe- 


ANDEAN  LANDSCAPE. -Bridge  of  Choto.— Drawn  by  Kioj,  Irum  a  sketch  by  Andre. 
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nivians,  best  represented  by  tlie  Qui- 
chuas,  excited  the  interest  of  tlie  whole 
civilized  world.  Soon  after  the  dis- 
covery of  America  the  adventurers 
from  Europe  made  their  way  into  the 
South  American  Cordilleras,  and  found 
themselves    on    the    elevated    plain    of 


the  best  produced  Avest  of  the  Vistula; 
and,  in  particular,  gathering  copper  and 
lead  and  silver  and  gold  from  their 
mines  to  be  coined  into  moneys  and 
wrought  into  the  most  elegant  forms 
of  workmanship. 

This  people  spoke  a  highly  developed 


AN(JIE.\  L-  PERUVIAN  POTTERY.— From  Magazine  of  Art. 


Peru.  Here  they  came  into  contact  with 
a  civilized  people  having  great  cities 
and  many  arts.  They  were  living  much 
in  the  manner  of  Europeans:  cultivat- 
ing the  soil ;  domesticating  many  of  the 
animals,  including  the  alpaca  goat  and 
the  llama ;  substituting  the  native  potato 
and  the  quinoa  for  the  cereals  of  the 
European  countries  ;  raising  from  the 
soil  great  fields  of  Indian  corn  and  oca ; 
manufacturing  woolen    goods   equal   to 


•  which    has 


language — the    Quichuan  ■ 
given  a  name  to  the  race. 

.  Intellectual  at- 

They  had  intellectual   ac-  tamments  of 

,•     •,  rrvi      •        J.  the  Quichuas. 

tivity.  Iheir  fancy  was 
free,  and  their  knowledge  of  both  na- 
ture and  art  extensive.  They  had  de- 
veloped a  fair  measure  of  science,  at 
least  such  science  as  is  based  on  the 
more  conspicuous  phenomena  of  the 
earth  and  the  heavens.  Like  the  Aztecs, 
they   had    a    carefully    calculated    solar 
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year,  and  like  them  they  used  symboli- 
cal writings,  to  which  they  added  a 
imique  method  of  recording  facts  by 
means  of  knotted  cords. 

Tn  this  manner  the  Quichuas  laid  the 
foundations  of  history.  Their  public 
Activity  of  pub-  life  showed  a  large  degree 
lie  life;  high  re-       £    activity.       There     was 

ligious  develop-  -' 

ment.  political  excitement  and  a 

conflict  of  parties.     There  were  public 


THE    INCA    HUASCAU    XIII  — lYPK. 

leaders  and  a  highly  developed  form  of 
monarchy.  There  was  a  constitution 
and  a  civil  code.  The  better  arts  had  at 
least  begun  to  blossom.  Sculpture  was 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection, 
at  least  in  those  branches  which  had 
immediate  relation  to  architecture.  Pic- 
torial delineation  was  also  carried  to  fair 
artistic  development.  The  language 
was  cultivated,  and  gave  opportunity  for 
oratory  and  poetry.  Music  also  was 
added  to  the  intellectual  achievement  of 
the  race.  Finally,  the  religion  which 
the  Quichuas  had  evolved  was  among 
the  finest  forms  which  paganism  has 
produced.  There  was  one  supreme 
spirit,  called  Pachacamac.     He  was  the 


creator  and  governor  not  only  of  the 
whole  world,  but  of  the  heavens.  He 
was  invisible,  spiritual,  supreme.  Of 
him  there  might  be  no  image,  and  to 
him — of  old  time — no  temple  might  be 
properly  erected.  Only  the  sun  on  high 
was  a  fit  representative  of  the  great  god 
of  the  race. 

It  would  appear  that  the  religion  of 
the  Incas,  thus  sublime  in  its  primary 
concepts,  became  at  length 

^  .  .  ^  The  Inca  faith 

a     sun     worship,     in    which    degenerates  into 

the  truly  spiritual  beliefs  ^^^'^^'^^  ^p- 
were  somewhat  immersed.  Religion 
also  became  mixed  with  the  human  ele- 
ment. The  Incas  claimed — and  the 
claim  was  supported  by  the  priest — that 
they  were  the  children  of  the  sun,  and 
that  therefore  divine  honors  were  due 
to  them  as  the  representatives  of  the 
visible  and  invisible  god. 

The   development  of  the  system  sup- 


l"^N 


^x^^\ 


THE    KMPKKSS   COVA    HUANA — TYPE. 

ported  this  view,  for  the  nearest  kins- 
man of  the  reiofninof  Inca 

.         ^  Subordinate 

was  the  high    priest  of    the    place  of  priests; 
mi  1  law  of  sacrifice. 

race,  ihe  monarchy  was 
thus  of  the  double-headed  pattern ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  high  priest 
gained  equal  authority  with  the  secular 
Inca.  The  latter,  fortunately  for  the 
people,  kept  the  former  to  his  legitimate 
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sphere  of  religious  service.  As  a  result 
the  religion  of  the  Incas  did  not,  like 
that  of  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
fall  away  to  the  cruelties  and  horrors  of 
human  sacrifice.  True,  the  high  priest 
exercised  the  sacrificial  ofiice,  but  the 
things  offered  were  only  fruits  and 
flowers,  or  at  most  the  llama.     Beyond 


the  courts  round  about  were  aqueducts 
and  fountains.  There  were  gardens  and 
walks  and  flowering  shrubs  wrought  in 
silver  and  gold  in  faithful  imitation  of 
the  productions  of  nature.  A  tradition 
handed  down  by  La  Vega  recites  that 
in  the  days  of  ceremonial  splendor  four 
thousand  'priests  were  required  for  the 


Z^c-V- 


RUINS  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OF  THE  SUN  (ISLAND  OF  TITICACA). 


abilities  of  the 
race ;  Temple  of 
the  Sun. 


the  slaughter  of   this  animal  no  blood 
was  spilled  at  the  Peruvian  altars. 

The  building  capacities  of  the  Qui- 
chuas  are  amply  illustrated  in  the  archi- 
Architecturai  tcctural  remains  of  Cuzco. 
The  largest  structure  in 
this  marvellous  ancient  city 
was  the  famous  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
which  the  early  Spanish  writers  have 
described  with  such  elaborate  praise  and 
enthusiasm.  The  ruins  are  still  impos- 
ing. There  was  one  principal  edifice, 
and  several  subordinate  structures,  per- 
haps chapels,  connected    therewith.      In 


services  of  the  temple.  The  ground 
round  about  for  two  hundred  yards  was 
holy,  and  no  one  might  enter  the  pre- 
cincts unless  he  had  in  him  the  sacred 
blood  of  the  Incas.  The  latter  were  not 
only  the  high  priests  of  the  nation,  but 
also  its  rulers.  They  were  the  head  of 
the  hierarchy  and  also  of  the  state. 

In  conection  with  the  ruins  described 
in    the    preceding    paragraphs,    several 
others    have    been    found  oid  accounts  of 
different     in    design     and 
workmanship.     The  great- 
est departure  is  that  from  the  rectilinear 


Peruvian  tem- 
ples and  wor- 
ship. 
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ground  plan.  In  Analiuac  the  god  of 
the  air,  called  Quetzalcoatl,  was  honored 
with  a  temple  whose  ground  plan  was  cir- 
cular. A  conjecture  of  Gomara  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  air  god  was  worshiped  in 
this  style  of  structure  because  the  winds 
go  around  the  points  of  the  compass  in  a 
circle  of  the  heavens.  "For  this  rea- 
son," says  he,  "they  make  his  temple 
round."  Occasionally  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  beyond  the  Isthmus  other  re- 
mains of  like  form  are  discovered.  The 
annalist  Ulloa  has  transmitted  a  descrip- 
tion of  an  old  Peruvian  temple,  on  a 
height  near  the  city  of  Cayambe,  which 
was  not  only  circular  in  its  ground  plan 
but  open  at  the  top.  In  many  other 
places  in  Peru  like  foundations  are  dis- 
covered. Hilltops  are  crowned  with 
circular  embankments.  Sometimes  the 
structures  within  were  round  and  some- 
times rectangular.  Humboldt  himself 
has  left  us  an  account  of  an  old  temple 
which  he  thinks  to  have  been  a  lodging 
place  of  the"  Incas  in  their  journey  from 
one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another.  It 
was  built  near  the  city  of  Cannar,  on  the 
top  of  a  hill.  An  elliptical  wall  of  stone 
masonry  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet 
in  its  great  axis  and  sixteen  feet  in 
height  constitutes  the  inclosure.  It  ap- 
pears in  this  instance  also  that  the  tem- 
ple within  was  rectangular  in  its  ground 
plan,  but  it  has  also  been  discovered 
that  outside  of  the  elliptical  defense  is 
another  circular  inclosure  which  is  larger 
than  the  first,  being  five  hundred  feet 
in  diameter. 

The  fame  of  the  Quichuas  has  passed 
into  all  history  ;  likewise  the  hard 
Fame  of  the  Qui-  fate  of  their  aucicnt  gov- 
smur'e'ati'  cmment  and  society.  The 
strength.  j-g^ce  was    Well     developed 

in  its  physical  and  intellectual  charac- 
teristics. Many  descriptions  have  been 
preserved  of    the  form  and  features  of 


this  people.  The  complexion  was  a 
brownish  olive  color,  in  which  the  red- 
dish tinge  of  copper  was  little  discovera- 
ble.    Neither  could  the  yellow  hue  be 


"'■'^'K''\^^^''~W~'°'''^'^'' 


QUICHUA  TYPE. 
Drawn  by  Hildebrand,  from  a  photograph. 

noted  in  any  of  these  peoples.  It  is  said 
that  the  Ouichua  complexion  was  very 
much  like  that  of  an  American  mulatto, 
but  that  it  had  a  uniformity  and  persist- 
ency for  which  we  should  look  in  vain  in 
the  case  of  any  inixed  race. 

In  stature  these  Quichuas  have  never 
been  up  to  the  average.  Indeed,  they 
are  one  of  the  lowest  of  existing  races. 
Many  of  them  are  under  five  feet  in 
height.  The  relation  of  the  stature  of 
man  to  his  environment  has  not  been 
scientifically  ascertained.      It  would  ap- 


r!L\ ' 
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pear  that  some  races,  such  as  the  vSwiss,  in- 
crease in  height  with  their  elevation  from 
the  sea  level;  but  in  the  Peruvian  high- 
lands the  opposite  rule  holds  good.  Those 
of  the  upper  regions  are  lowest  in  stat- 


lowness    of    stature    to    people    of    this 
race. 

The  closeness  with  which  the  races  of 
men  are  everywhere  fitted  into  their  en- 
vironment is  well  illustrated  in  the  An- 


QIICHL'AN  SUPERSTITION'S.— Fumigating  with  Cigarette.— Drawn  by  Riou,  after  a  sketch  by  Crevaux. 


ure,  and  those  of  the  valley  provinces  and 
districts  near  the  sea  are  taller. 

In  strength,  however,  these  people 
make  up  for  their  deficiency  in  height. 
Their  bodies  are  robust  to  a  degree,  their 
chests  and  shoulders  broad,  and  the 
whole  structure  muscular.  The  head  also 
is  of  full  size.  The  hands  and  feet  are 
small;  the  limbs,  though  not  deficient 
in  strength,  are  short.  It  is  the  short- 
ness of  the  legs,  indeed,  rather  than 
what  Caesar  would  call  the  "brevity" 
of    the   body,    that   gives   the    averao-e 


Note, 


Development  of 
the  chest  in  the 


dean  peoples  of  vSouth  America, 
for  instance,  the  powerful 
development  of  the  chest. 

rry..  .  .         ^  J    higher  regions. 

Ihis  IS  clearly  caused 
by  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  renewal  of  the  blood  by  oxy- 
gen in  the  lungs  requires  a  given 
supply  of  that  life-giving  gas.  If  the 
air  be  greatly  rarefied,  a  correspondingly 
larger  volume  is  demanded.  This  opens 
the  chest.  The  process  continues  until 
the  lungs  and  thoracic  walls  are  suffi- 
ciently expanded,  and  then  the  type  be- 


SOUTH  AMERICANS.— A  YMARAS. 
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culinity  of 
■women. 


comes  fixed  by  heredity.  Doubtless 
every  other  bodily  and  mental  character- 
istic of  man  is  adjusted  to  his  environ- 
ment had  we  only  the  skill  to  discover 
in  each  case  the  nature  of  the  correlation 
and  equipoise. 

The  features  of  the  Quichuas  are  well 
differentiated  from  those  of  the  cognate 
Features  of  the  raccs.  The  type  is  distinct 
and  clear.  Its  analogy 
is  to  be  found  in  Mexico 
rather  than  in  any  of  the  lowlands  of 
our  southern  continent.  The  Quichuan 
head  is  long  and  narrow,  the  forehead  is 
short,  and  the  brows  arched.  It  falls 
back  rapidly  from  the  brow,  and  has  a 
small  frontal  area.  The  capacit}^  of  the 
skull,  however,  is  fully  equal  to  the  av- 
erage, and  the  face,  as  a  whole,  is  as  large 
as  that  of  most  peoples.  The  nose  is 
aquiline,  the  nostrils  large,  the  mouth 
also  broad;  but  the  lips  are  not  thick 
or  protuberant.  The  eyes  are  set  hori- 
zontally. The  hair  is  black,  long, 
straight,  and  soft,  growing  low  over  the 
forehead  and  around  the  ears. 

The  Quichuan  physiognomy  has  given 
much  grounds  for  study.  It  is  said  to 
indicate  full  development  of  •  the  per- 
ceptive faculties,  accompanied  with  the 


disposition  to  conceal  the  emotions  and 
sentiments.  It  is  claimed  that  the  wom- 
en of  this  race  arc  not  as  handsome  as 
those  of  many  of  the  other  Alongoloid 
races;  that  they  are  too  masculine  in 
their  expression  and  features  to  receive 
the  praise  of  beauty. 

All  of  the  Andean  nations  have  their 
superstitions.  These  are  deflected  into 
many  forms  according  to  the  anteced- 
ents, dispositions,  and  environment  of 
the  several  tribes.  Without  doubt  many 
of  the  beliefs  and  ceremonials  which 
present  themselves  in  the  study  of  the 
native  character  of  the  South  Americans 
have  been  transmitted  from  the  famgus 
ancestors  of  the  race.  The  religious 
degeneration  is  perhaps  nowhere  more 
strongly  illustrated  than  in  the  grotesque 
administration  of  "  medicine,"  as  the 
same  may  be  seen  in  practice  by  the 
conjurers  and  quacks  of  the  Quichuas. 
After  this  manner  they  heal  diseases  and 
exorcise  evil  spirits.  The  traveler  must 
needs  be  surprised  to  see  one  of  the 
medicine  men,  with  his  enormous  head- 
dress of  feathers,  blowing  through  a 
cigarette  an  arrow  of  smoke  against  the 
body  of  one  diseased  or  possessed  of  an 
evil  demon. 


CHAI^TER    CLXXX.— AYNIARA«,    AX'i  ItSIAXS,    AX13 

Araucanians. 


iHE  second  division  of 
the  Andean  family  is 
the  Aymaras.  These 
are  also  of  the  moun- 
tainous range,  and  lie 
further  south  than  the 
Quichuas.  It  is  said 
that  the  original  seat  of  the  race  was 
about  the  borders  of  that  wonderful  lake 
Titicaca,  lying  among  the  Andean  crests 


at  an  elevation  of  twelve  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  Aymaras,  whatever 
may  have  been  their  original  locus,  are 
clearly  of  the  same  race  with  the  primi- 
tive Peruvians.  Indeed,  it  were  more 
correct    to    say    that    the 

•'  Ethnic  relation 

Quichuas  are  themselves  a  of  the  Aymaras 

,  -  ,  ,         e     ,■•        to  the  Quichua. 

later   development   oi    the 

common  stock.    Tradition  has  preserved 

an  account  of  the  earlier  development  of 
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Aymaran  civilization.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  dynasty  of  the  Incas  arose  from  the 
south,  and  that  after  the  ascendency  of 
the  Quichuan  race  at  Cuzco  that  race 
made  war  on  Tiahuanuco,  capital  of  the 
Aymaras,  and  conquered  both  the  city 
and  the  race.  This  is  thought  to  have 
occurred  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century  of  our  era. 

Ethnographers   and    antiquarians  are 
disposed  to  lay  stress  upon  the  earlier 


The  monumental  remains  of  the  high- 
lands in  the  countries  occupied  by  the 
Aymaras  show  the  symbolism  of  this 
double  form  of  rule.  The  reigning 
house  of  the  Incas  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest  is  said  to  have  de- 
scended from  Manco  Capac,  who  was 
himself  of  Aymaran  birth,  on  the  shores 
of  lake  Titicaca. 

In  personal  characteristics  the  Ayma- 
ras greatly  resemble  the  Quichuas.  They 


AYMARAN  RUINS.— Tkmple  of  the  Moon  at  Tiahuanuco.— Drawn  by  Riou,  from  a 


development  of  the  Andean  race  south 
.  .,       of    the   limits   of    modern 

Aymaran  civil- 
ization preceded   Peru.      It  has  been  shown 
the  Quichuan.         ,  i      ,     ,  i  , 

that  the  sun  temples  and 
worship  of  the  Incas  were  derived  from 
the  older  monuments  and  cult  of  the 
Aymaras.  The  monarchy  developed  by 
the  latter  people  seems  also  to  have 
given  the  type  for  that  of  the  Quichuan 
ascendency.  There  was  at  Tiahuanuco 
the  same  double-headed  form  of  govern- 
ment which  we  have  noted  in  almost 
every  branch  of  the  Pueblo- Andean  fam- 
ily of  nations;  that  is,  a  government 
with  a  secular  and  a  hierarchical  head. 


have  the  same  complexion  and  the  same 
bodily  form.  Travelers  have  noticed 
among  them  the  extraordi-  Ethnic  charac- 
nary  development  of  the  ^tSrr^maTns" 
chest  and  shoulders,  which  of  ti^^  race. 
we  have  remarked  in  the  Quichuan  race. 
It  appears  that  their  civilization  had  like 
features  with  those  already  described  at 
the  capital  of  the  Incas.  The  manners 
and  customs  of  the  two  peoples  were 
similar,  and  their  manufactures  and  arts 
were  of  the  same  type. 

Of  the  Aymaras  we  have  no  written 
history ;  for  the  race  seems  to  have  been 
deficient  in  recording  its  annals,  even  by 
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pictorial  representation.  Their  monu- 
ments are  virtually  the  only  source  of 
information  respecting  the  ancient  race. 
The  monumental  remains,  however, 
indicate  a  high  degree  of  architectural 
development.  At  Tiahuanuco,  near  lake 
Titicaca,  the  foundations  of  ancient  tem- 
ples have  been  exhumed  of  a  most  surpris- 
ing character.   These  remains  are  covered 


FLATHEAD    INDIANS   (FROM    FHASEU    KIVER). 

with  emblems,  designs,  and  bas-reliefs 
which  might  remind  the  antiquarian  of 
the  ruins  of  Egypt.  The  foundations  are 
of  vast  extent,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the 
stonework  and  sculpture  indicate  a  class 
of  buildings  superior  in  all  particulars 
to  those  built  by  the  workmen  of  the 
Incas  at  Cuzco. 

In  the  region  of  country  here  before 
us  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  custom 


which  has  been  practiced  by  several 
nations,  but  the  origin  and  motive  of 
which    are  difficult  to  dis- 

,,^  ,  ,  Artificial  com- 

covcr.  We  refer  to  the  ar-  pressionofthe 
tificial  compression  of  the  ^^^^' 
skull,  with  the  consequent  deformity  of 
the  head.  In  no  other  part  of  the  world 
have  the  evidences  of  this  custom  been 
found  in  greater  abundance  than  in  the 
vicinity  of  lake  Titicaca.  The  subject 
has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
among  antiquarians  and  anthropologists. 
Some  have  held  that  the  deformity  of 
the  head  is  not  artificial  at  all,  but 
natural.  There  has  certainlv  been  trreat 
difficulty  in  discovering  the  practice 
among  existing  races;  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  flattening  of  the  frontal 
bone  in  the  case  of  the  Aymaras  must 
have  been  by  artificial  pressure.  The 
skulls  which  have  been  examined  show 
that  in  most  cases  the  parietal  bones  have 
grown  the  one  over  the  other  in  a  thor- 
oughly unnatural  manner,  and  that  the 
whole  mass  of  the  brain  has  been  pushed 
back  by  pressure  upon  the  forehead. 

We  should  remark  in  this  connection 
that  nearly  all  of  the  races  from  the 
Pueblos  down  to  the  people 
now  under 
have  naturally  a  narrow 
and  receding  forehead.  We  have  com- 
mented upon  the  excess  of  this  feature 
in  the  case  of  the  Aztecs.  Perhaps  the 
presence  of  this  peculiar  type  of  cranial 
development,  most  highly  expressed  in 
the  Aztec  nobility,  has  suggested  to  the 
ancient  race  the  artificial  production  of 
the  admired  feature.  When  nature  did 
not  sufficiently  throw  the  cranial  devel- 
opment backward  from  the  brow,  the 
same  was  accomplished  by  pressure  on 
the  front  part  of  the  head  in  the  early 
period  of  life.  At  all  events,  the  skulls 
which  have  been  abundantly  recovered 
from  the  tombs  of  the  Avmaras  show 


consmeraiion  ^^^^  customs. 
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the  given  feature  in  an  exaggerated 
form.  vSiieh  is  the  sloping  and  almost 
direct  line  of  the  head  from  the  brow  to 
the  crown,  that  ^^'e  must  accept  it  as  the 
work  of  purpose  by  means  of  compres- 
sion in  infancy. 

The  o-reat  mass  of  the  Peruvian  di- 


gion  the  Changos.  If  we  mistake  not, 
the  differences  physical  and  mental  by 
Avhich  these  two  tribes  are  distinguished 
from  the  Quichuan  and  Aymaran  devel- 
opments are  attributable  to  their  changed 


A\MAKA  Woman — \\v\. 
Drawn  by  Riou,  from  a  photograph. 

vision  of    the  Andean  family    is    made 

Place  and  char-      tip    of     the    twO    peoples 

camL°andthe  ^'  Quichuas  and  Aymaras — of 
Changes.  ^x\-vox^    wc    have     spoken. 

There  are,  however,  two  minor  branches 
of  the  same  stock  sufficiently  distinct  to 
require  enumeration  and  notice.  On  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Peruvian  moun- 
tains is  found  the  tribe  of  the  Atacamas, 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  same  re- 


.~=^^ 


AYMARA   WOMAN   OF    UPPER   PLAltAU — lYPt. 
Drawn  by  E.  Ronjat,  from  a  photograph. 

and  changing  geographical  position.  In 
particular  should  we  attribute  the  differ- 
ences referred  to  to  the  varying  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea. 

It  can   not  be   doubted  that  this  cir- 
cumstance is  strongly  determinative  of 
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human  cliaracter.  The  complexion,  as 
well  as  the  physical  parts,  undergoes  a 
change  with  almost  every  situation  on 
the  earth.  The  Changes  are  much 
darker  than  the  Quichuas,  from  whom 
they   do    not   otherwise    greatly    differ. 


of  the  chain,  where  the  mountains  fall 
off  into  a  broken  and  irregular  country 
of  a  much  lower  level  than  the  central 
range.  This  geographical  condition  is 
doubtlessly  the  circumstance  which  has 
mostly  differentiated  the  Antisian  family 


CHILEAN  ANDES.— Drawn  by  Riou,  after  a  sketch  by  An.lre. 


The  development  of  the  chest  in  the 
former  is  less  excessive  than  in  the  lat- 
ter, and  this  fact  is  clearly  determined 
by  the  lower  level  of  the  Change 
habitat. 

We  now  advance  to  the  second  gen- 
eral group  of  the  Andean  nations, 
namely,  the  Antisian  family.  This 
Position  of  the  racc  is  distributed  on  the 
^SSoVre""''  eastern  declivities  of  the 
Country.  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  Cor- 

dilleras at  some  distance  from  the  crest 


from   the  other  divisions  of  the  Andean 
nations. 

The  country  in  the  region  occuj)icd  by 
the  Antisians  breaks  off  into  precipitous 
parts.  It  is  quite  unlike  the  open  high- 
lands of  Peru  and  Bolivia.  Here  moun- 
tain gorges  appear.  Here  are  vast  im- 
explored  dark  valleys,  filled  with  im- 
mense forests.  Here  are  gathered  into 
rushing  streams  the  headwaters  of 
those  vast  rivers  that  roll  out  to  the 
Atlantic.      Tlie  countrv  which  the  Anti- 
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sians  hold  extends  not  quite  to  the  equa- 
tor northward,  and  hardly  as  far  as  the 
parallel  of  20°  vS. 

The  race  under  consideration  is 
divided  into  several  branches,  though 
Inaccessibility  the  ethnographers  are  by 
no  means  agreed  as  to 
how  these  branches  shall 
Few  regions  of    the  globe 


of  the  regions 
held  by  the  An- 
tisians. 

be  named. 


habit  it.  His  Exploration  of  the  Valley 
of  tJic  River  Amazon,  was  published 
in  1854,  and  since  that  time  not  much 
has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
peoples  under  consideration. 

One  division  of  this  Antisian  family 
presents  five  tribes,  or  nations,  as  fol- 
lows:  the  Yukares,  the  Mocetenes,  the 
Tacanas,  the  Maropas,  and  the  Apolistas. 


AYMARAS  AND  QUICHUAS-TYPES. 

have  been  less  frequently  and  success- 
fully penetrated  than  the  .one  under 
view.  Among  the  travelers  Avho  have 
visited  these  parts  Lieutenant  AVilliam 
Lewis  Herndon,  of  the  American  Navy, 
has  been  perhaps  the  most  successful, 
and  to  him  we  are  most  indebted  for 
what  we  know  of  this  part  of  Central 
South  America  and  the  nations  that  in- 


Drawn  by  Riou,  from  a  photograph. 

These  names  have  been  determined  from 
linguistic      considerations.   Groups  of  Anti- 
while  those  which  Herndon    sians  ;  uniform- 

ity  of  the  An- 

applies  to  the  same  tribes  dean  races, 
are  local  and  perhaps  ethnical.     It  mat- 
ters little,  however,  in  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  by  what  tribal  names  the 
peoples  in  question  are  designated. 
We    should    here   remark  and  insist 
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upon  the  relative  uniformity  of  all 
the  branches  of  the  Andean  family. 
The  differences  existing  among  them 
have,  as  a  rule,  to  be  discovered  by  crit- 
ical observation,  and  are  not  flashed  full 
on  the  attention  of  travelers.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Antisians  are  discrimi- 
nated from  the  Peruvian  nations  by  a 
greater  stature  and  more  vigorous  and 
stalwart  frames.  The  country  in  which 
they  live  conduces  to  these  peculiarities. 
Few  regions  of  the  earth  are  better 
fitted  for  the  wild  life  of  hunting  than 
are  these  parts  of  South  America. 

Bodily  development    follows  on   this 

manner.  The  huge  abnormally  expanded 

chests  of  the  Peruvians  here  give  place 

to  more  symmetrical  bod- 

Bodily  develop-  ,-  ^^^  i 

ment;  Antisian  lly  proportions,  i  he  pCCUl- 
peculiarities.  •  -,  •  1.        n        r     ai, 

lar  receding  head  of  the 
former  type  is  replaced  with  an  oval 
cranium  and  a  round  face.  The  fea- 
tures stand  out  less,  and  what  is  still 
more  important,  the  complexion  is  much 
lighter  than  that  of  the  central  moun- 
taineers. Many  of  the  Antisians  have 
the  skin  almost  white,  or  but  slightly 
yellowish.  The  people  live  in  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  infinite  woods,  and  are 
little  exposed  to  those  influences  by 
which  that  which  we  call  the  natural 
complexion  of  a  given  race  is  intensi- 
fied into  darker  shades.  It  is  among 
this  people  that  travelers  have  noted 
with  surprise  the  peculiar  splotches  of 
white  on  the  bodies  of  the  natives. 
Considerable  parts  of  the  person  are 
thus  varied  from  the  ground  color  of 
the  body,  producing  a  striking  and 
somewhat  grotesque  appearance.  The 
parts  thus  whitened  are  irregularly  dis- 
tributed, and  vary  in  size  from  a  small 
patch  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  body. 
Herndon  has  left  for  us  many  notes 
on  these  peoples,  and  his  descriptions  do 
not  heighten  our  opinion  of  their  capac- 


ities and  promise.  One  trait  the  traveler 
noted  among  them  is  Avorthy  of  special 
comment.       They   require  industry  and 
industry,  at  least  activity,  SoSngan^ 
among    their     men — this,  decorations, 
too,  when  most  of  the  work  is  left,  in 
the  usual  Indian  fashion,  to  the  women. 
The  bold  and  warlike  Sencis — by  which 
name  Herndon  distinguishes  one  of  the 
tribes — have  a  rule  that  those  who  are 
idle  and  reluctant  to  do  their  share  of 
the  tribal  work  sJiall  be  killed! 

The  industries  of  most  of  these  na- 
tions extend  only  to  hunting,  limited 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  weaving  coarse 
cloth  of  cotton,  and  making  baskets. 
The  clothing  is  mostly  of  the  cotton 
web  referred  to,  and  is  decorated  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  the  painted 
blankets  of  the  North  American  Indians. 
Like  the  latter,  the  Antisians  decorate 
their  persons  with  beads  and  gewgaws, 
necklaces,  and  trinkets,  including  bits  of 
the  precious  metals,  monkeys'  teeth, 
the  skins  of  lizards,  and  other  such  dis- 
tinctively Indian  ornaments. 

The  social  instincts  of  the  South 
American  races  are  more  active  than 
those  of  the  North  Amer-  „    .  ,  .     .    ^ 

Social  instincts; 

ican  aborigines.     The  sen-  hilarity,  music, 

«  .    ,        1  •      1  and  dancing. 

timent  of  society  displays 
itself  even  among  the  rudest  of  the  in- 
terior tribes.  There  is  also  more  joy, 
more  hilarity,  among  these  peoples  than 
may  be  witnessed  among  our  Red  Indians. 
The  Antisians  are  much  given  to  sports. 
They  have  their  feast  days  and  dances. 
They  possess  reed  instruments  of  music. 
In  the  far  interior,  among  the  rude  huts 
that  border  the  open  champaign,  barbaric 
processions  of  dancers  may  be  seen  in  full 
glee  of  music,  stepping  to  wild  airs,  and 
clad  in  the  most  fantastic  manner. 

The  intellectual  life  of  the  race  is 
circumscribed.  It  is  said  absolutely  that 
some  of  these  tribes  have  no  religion  at 
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all — no  belief  in  gods  or  spirits,  or  in  a  life 

after  death.     About  such  considerations 

they  seem    in     nowise    to 

Lo'w  intellectual  ^ 

estate ;  intoxica-  concern   tliemselves.       bo- 
**°'^'  cially,    most   of  the  tribes 

are  on  a  low  level.     The  men  are  greatly 


PKUCE.-,S1.)N  AM,  LAN,   K  OK    1  HK  ANTISI  ANS.-Drawn  by  Riou,  after  a  sketch  by  Crevaux. 


given  to  drunkenness,  which  seems  to  be 
the  vice  of  the  race.  They  manufacture 
from  the  yucca  palm  a  certain  sort  of 
strong  drink  which  produces  savage  in- 


toxication. It  has  been  noted  that  the 
men,  when  sober,  are  kindly  disposed 
in  their  hou.seholds,  but  become  brutal 
to  the  last  degree  when  drunken.  They 
then  beat  and  mutilate  their  wives  to  a 
shocking  degree  of  barbarity. 

There    is    con- 


siderable differ- 
ence of  develop- 
ment among  these 
Antisian  tribes. 
Some  of  them  go 
almost  naked 
through  the 
woods,  wearing 
no  more  than  a 
bark  girdle  about 
the  middle.  For 
this  the  women 
substitute  a  strip 
of  cotton  cloth. 
The  houses  of 
such  tribes  are 
circular,  and  are 
framed  of  poles 
bent  together, 
dome-like,  at  the 
top.  These  are 
interwoven  with 
the  branches  of 
trees,  and  the 
whole  covered 
with  bark  or 
thatched  with 
straw.  These 
wattled  huts  are 
much  larger  than 
are  built  by  most 
of  the  Indian 
races,  and  the 
peculiarity  is  that 
several  families 
Like  the  North 


occupy  a  single  lodge 
American  Indians,  the  Antisians  display 
extremes  of  action  and  inaction.  Un- 
der excitement  they  spring  to  the  chase 
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or  to  war,  but  often  take  the  gluttonous 
habit,  and  lie  around  their  lodges  in  in- 
Antisian  sav-       difference  and  somnolency 


agery ;  habits  of 
action  and  inac- 
tion. 


-this  notwithstanding  the 


current  barbarian  code  that 
all  must  be  active  in  such  work  as  the 
tribe  demands. 

The  third  general  branch  of  the  An- 
dean races  is  the  Araucanian  stock,  sub- 
Third  division  divided  into  the  two  peoples 
ofAndeans;         called    Araucauos     proper 

prowess  of  the  ^      ^ 

Araucanians.  ^ud      FuCgiaUS.  To       the 

latter   nation    the    name   Pescherais,  or 
Fish-eaters,  is  also  given.     The  reader 


regions  as  far  south  as  Terra  del  Fuego, 
and  thus  came  into  contact  with  the  war- 
like Araucanos.  The  latter  stood  their 
ground  against  the  invaders,  and  would 
not  down  before  them.  They  fought 
and  fled  as  they  must,  but  fought  again, 
and  taking  advantage  of  their  Alpine 
fastnesses  refused  to  be  displaced.  Even 
to  the  present  day  the  descendants  of  the 
race  show  the  same  spirit  and  have 
succeeded,  Swiss-like,  in  keeping  their 
seats  against  the  encroachments  of  Euro- 
pean foes. 

Again  we  remind  the  reader  of   tho 


ANTISIAN  HOUSE.— Drawn  by  Riou,  from  a  photograph. 


need  hardly  be  informed  that  this  third 
division  of  the  Andeans  carries  us  south- 
ward along  the  Alpine  range  of  South 
America,  with  the  Andean  slopes  on 
either  side  from  the  twenty-fifth  or 
thirtieth  degree  of  south  latitude  to  the 
extremity  of  the  continent. 

Scarcely  a  nation  of  all  South  America 
has  attained  a  better  fame  as  to  spirit 
and  prowess  than  has  the  Araucanian 
division  of  the  Andeans.  It  was  not 
long  after  the  conquest  of  Peru  until  the 
Spaniards  made  their  way  through  these 

M. — Vol.  4 — 37 


ethnic  continuity  of  the  peoples  whom 
we  are  sketching.     All  the  way  down 
from     the     Granadas,    by  Ethnic  continu- 
way  of  the  Quichuas,  the  iS^Andeir* 
Aymaras,     to     the    Aran-  region, 
canos,    the  same    general  type    is   pre- 
served.    The  last  named  people  might 
almost   be   mistaken   for   the    races    of 
Cuzco  and  Titicaca.     In  som.e  respects, 
however,  there  is  a  difference.     AVhile 
the  head,  the  face,  and  the  features  of 
the  Araucanian  family  are  very  similar 
to   those   of  the    Peruvians,    there   are 
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other  distinctive  marks  which  suggest 
to  the  traveler  that  he  is  in  the  land  of 
the  Tartars.  At  the  same  time  he  notes 
that  the  complexion  of  the  people  is 
much  lighter  than  that  of  the  Inca  and 
Aymara  races.  It  would  appear  that  a 
certain  occult  tendency  has  Avrought  a 
fairer  hue  for  the  bodies  of  this  people. 
Perhaps  the    influence    of    climate — for 


European  physiognomy  may  be  noted. 
The  nose  and  cheeks  of  the  Araucanian 
type  are  more  symmetrical  than  the 
corresponding  parts  in  the  features  of 
most  of  the  Mongoloids,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  the  face  is  less  sinister. 

vSome  inquiries  into  the  character  of  the 
Araucanian  race  have  given  thereto  a 
fair    measure    of    social   and     domestic 


ARAUCANIAN  (TELEMBIE)  INDIANS— TYPES— Drawn  by  A.  Sirouy,  after  a  sketch  by  Andrd. 


we  have  here  receded  into  the  south 
temperate  zone — has  done  something 
toward  bleaching  the  dark  browns  and 
olives  of  the  equatorial  region. 

As  compared  with  the  features  and 
form  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
the  Araucanos  are  less  pro- 
nounced than  they.  The 
copper  hue  is  not  so  much 
The  features  are  not  so 
prominent,  and  in  general  the  tendency 
from    the   Mongolian  toward  the  Indo- 


Araucanian.  fea- 
tures ;  domestic 
Uf e  and  manners, 

emphasized. 


attainments.  The  family  appears  to  be 
well  developed  among  this  people,  and 
their  customs  indicate  a  proper  recogni- 
tion of  what  is  due  among  the  members 
of  an  organized  community.  It  is  said 
that  the  formalities  of  intercourse  among 
the  Araucanos  are  more  distinct  and 
exacting  than  in  the  case  of  almost  any 
other  aboriginal  race  in  America.  One 
observing  the  domestic  manners  might 
well  believe  himself  in  the  East  among 
the  tents  of  some  Semitic  tribe,  so  great 
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gians ;  fishing 
their  natural 
pursuit. 


and  elaborate  is  the  etiquette.  Xor  may 
we  easily  discover  what  the  occult 
causes  are  which  have  tended  to  pro- 
duce this  peculiar  social  evolution  in  the 
race  under  consideration. 

From  the  Araucanos  we  descend 
southward  to  observe  briefly  the  abo- 
piaceoftheFue-  rigincs  of  the  Terra  del 
Fuego.  The  latter  are  evi- 
dently a  cognate  branch  of 
the  same  Andean  family  of  nations. 
The  differences  w^hich  they  pre- 
sent in  comparison  with  the  Arau- 
canos are  almost  wholly  such  as 
have  been  manifestly  engendered 
by  the  environment.  The  Fue- 
gians  have  their  habitat  beyond 
the  thirtieth  parallel  of  south  lati- 
tude, and  from  that  belt  to  the  ex- 
treme insular  parts  of  the  south. 

The  reader  will  understand  the 
nature  of  this  region.  Here  the 
South  American  Cordilleras  drop 
down  most  irregularly  and  broken- 
ly to  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
continent  breaks  off  at  the  strait 
of  Magellan ;  then  rising  beyond 
in  the  Land  of  Fire;  finally  ap- 
pearing in  isolated  points  round 
about,  desolate  and  sea-washed, 
but  still  habitable  for  human 
beings. 

It  is  in  this  region,  from  the  borders 
of  the  Araucanian  territories  on  the 
north  to  the  extreme  south,  that  the 
Fuegians  have  their  place.  One  must 
needs  observe  at  a  glance  that  abo- 
riginal tribes  in  such  a  situation  will 
naturally  and  inevitably  betake  them- 
selves to  fishing  as  the  primary,  and 
hunting  as  the  secondary,  pursuit. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  Pescherais ; 
they  fish  and  hunt,  and  thereby  live. 
As  to  their  ethnic  character,  that  is  in 
clear  affiliation  with  the  other  Alpine 
races  of  South  America.     Here  we  ob- 


of  the  race :  mis- 
taken for  Pata- 
gonians. 


serve  among  the  people  the  large  Arau 
canian  head  and  round  face.      The  com 

plexion  of    the  two  peoples   Ethnic  affimtiea 

is  in  close  analogy.  The 
hair  of  each  is  long, 
black,  and  thick — never  curly.  In  the 
Fuegians  we  note  the  peculiarly  broad 
mouth,  medium  or  thick  lips,  small  ears, 
white  and  perfectly  regular  teeth,  which 
are  the  invariable  characteristics  of  the 
whole  Andean  family  of  nations. 


—  v 


^^^^^ 


ARAUCANIAN  WOMAN — LA-AMA    DK    LLAVES. 
Drawn  by  Emile  Hayard,  after  a  water  color  by  Paul  Marcoy. 


The  habitat  of  this  ichthyophagous 
people  extends  around  the  coasts  of 
Terra  del  Fuego ;  also  on  the  shores  of 
the  Magellan  straits;  also  somewhat 
northward,  particularly  on  the  Pacific 
^ide.  Ethnically,  the  race  is  bounded 
.Vtlanticward  by  the  Patagonians,  and 
northward  and  westward  by  the  Arau- 
canian s. 

In  the  early  epochs  after  the  discovery 
of  America  and  the  Spanish  conquests 
the  Fuegians  were  mistaken  for  Pata- 
gonians. They  were  so  named,  and 
were   thus   confounded   with    a    people 
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from  whom  they  are  distinct.  It  is  thus 
that  the  conflicting  opinions  relative  to 
the  stature  and  character  of  the  Pata- 
g-onians   have    arisen.      In    many    par- 


FUEGIAN   MOTHER   AND   CHILD. 
Drawn  by  Y.  Pranishnikoff. 

ticulars  it  is  true  that  the  two  peoples 
are  alike,  but  in  other  striking-  character- 
istics they  are  most  clearly  differenti- 
ated from  each  other. 

This  will  be    seen  from  a  survey  of 
the  form  and  features  of  the  Fuegians. 


Their  complexion  is  an  olive  brown, 
tending  slightly  to  yellow.  The  com- 
paratively light  complexion 

■^  A  1       Features  and 

of  the  Araucanos  extends  bodUy  form  of 
to  the  Fuegians,  as  well  as  ^^^^^^s^^^^- 
other  of  their  features.  There  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  Fuegian  form  a  loss  of 
symmetry  tending  to  deformity  of  the 
person.  The  huge  Quichuan  chest  here 
persists,  giving  to  the  body  a  dispropor- 
tion to  the  limbs.  The  latter  are  short, 
and  the  legs  are  twisted  out  of  symmetry 
by  the  habit  of  the  people  in  sitting  upon 
them.  This  they  do  in  the  Eastern 
fashion,  and  the  legs  from  the  knees 
down  are  bent  inward.  To  this  we 
may  add  another  element  of  ugliness, 
and  that  is  the  skeleton-like  aspect  of 
the  whole  person  produced  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  by  the  half-starvation 
to  which  the  race  is  subject  on  account 
of  its  manner  of  life. 

This  manner  is  that  of  wandering 
from  place  to  place  in  search  of  the  means 

of  subsistence.     The  people    The  wandering 

live  by  taking  fish;  more  {[f^.Ton^r'" 
especially  by  gathering  the  people, 
shellfish  which  the  ocean  waters  supply 
— ^but  not  perennial!}' — in  these  regions. 
The  Fuegians  have  never  built  any  con- 
siderable cities.  They  remove  in  small 
companies  from  one  part  of  the  coast  to 
another,  following  the  supply  of  fish. 
Wherever  they  find  the  shoal  waters  and 
sand  suiSciently  productive  there  they 
pause,  build  their  lodges,  and  ply  their 
vocation.  There  are  few  peoples  in  the 
world  who  rely  more  completely  upon 
the  resources  of  the  sea  than  do  the 
Fuegians. 

This  leads  of  necessity  to  the  aquatic 
habit  of  life.  The  seals  always  in  sight. 
Some  of  the  tribes  wander  inland,  hunt- 
ing for  such  poor  game  as  the  islands 
and  lower  part  of  the  continent  afford, 
but  the  greater  number  follow  only  the 
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shore.  They  make  bark  canoes,  in 
which  they  display  their  best  skill. 
They  form  their  boats  by  regular  pat- 
terns, stop  the  cracks  with  rushes,  cover 
the  outside  with  such  substances  as  ren- 
der the  bark  impervious,  and  in  every 
way  adapt  the  frail  craft  to  the  element 
for  which  it  is  intended.  The  boats  are 
light,  and  may  be  easily  carried  from 
place  to  place.  The  whole  property  of 
the  family  may  in  like  manner  be  borne 
away  at  one  or  two  loads. 

The  Fuco-ian  tribes  in  removing  from 


'fef^ji^u^    y  ,=^^^C^9''4t 


r  I  I  t   I  \N    mi     IN     I  Hh     I  ORf^T 
Driwii  l)>   G    \iiilliei,  fi    m  i  pli   lo^ripli 


f)ne  part  to  another  do  not  destroy  their 
„  ^^   ,   ^ ,  ,       lodges,  but  leave  them  for 

Method  of  tish-  *^ 

ing ;  removal  and  a  possible  rctum.      Arriv- 

hardships.  .  ^  ^ ,  .  .  , 

mgat  the  new  situation  the 
people  betake  themselves,  men  and 
women,  to  the  water.  The  women  steer 
the  canoes,  and  the  men  stand  with  har- 
poons, pointed  with  stone  arrowheads, 
ready  to  pierce  the  first  fish  that  pre- 
sents itself.  In  this  work  the  barbarian 
is  quick  and  certain.  In  these  waters 
not  only  fishes  of  many  kinds  but  sea- 
wolves  abound.    The  latter  are  regarded 


as  the  greatest  game.  The  flesh  of 
this  marine  creature  is  taken  and  eaten 
raw,  while  the  skin  is  reserved  for  cloth- 
ing and  moccasins. 

Such  is  the  manner  of  life  of  this  rude 
people.  They  have  the  common  Indian 
habit  of  painting  and  decorating  their 
bodies.  They  also  wear  feathers  and 
other  showy  ornaments,  to  the  extent  of 
their  ability  to  collect  them.  They  ac- 
cumulate no  property,  but  live  from  day 
to  day  by  their  rude  vocation.  When 
the  supply  of  fish  is  exhausted  in  a  given 
place  they  remove 
to  another  station. 
Their  inanner  of 
life  exposes  them 
to  many  hardships. 
It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  we 
have  here  reached 
the  land  which, 
though  called  the 
Land  of  Fire,  is 
also  the  land  of  re- 
turning winters. 
The  seas  round 
about  are  cold,  es- 
£>^^^  pecially  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year. 
None  the  less  these 
hardy  barbarians, 
both  men  and  wo- 
men, plunge  half  naked  into  the  waters 
around  their  bleak  shores,  and  there  pass 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives.  In  this 
manner  there  is  much  picturesqueness, 
as  well  as  much  barbarity.  The  im- 
pression made  on  the  picturesqueness 
mind  of  the  traveler  by  the  adj^stm^nt  t? ' 
aspects  of  existence  in  this  environment, 
remote  part  of  the  world  is  deep  and 
lasting.  The  contrast  between  the  eth- 
nic character  of  the  Fuegians  and  the  bar- 
barians of  our  Northern  continent  is  at 
once  stronof  and  instructive. 
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The  Fuegians  have  their  superstitions 

and    religious    ceremonies;     but     their 

views    are    not    clearly    defined.      They 

think  that  men  shall  live 

Fuegian  super-       .  j    ^.i      <. 

stitions;the         m  a  future  state,  and  that 

medicinemen.         ^^^^^_^     -^     ^     calamity.         It 

is  the  peculiarity  of  the  race  that  their 
magicians  and  fortune  tellers  are  mostly 
women.  These  are  expected  to  pre- 
serve the  life  and  welfare  of  the  people 
by  interposing  between  them  and  the 
invisible  spirits  that  would  do  them 
harm.  Sickness  is  regarded  as  the  work 
of  some  angry  spirit.  When  one  sickens 
the  medicine  women  or  male  sorcerers 
are  called  in  to  heal  him.      The  afflicted 


are  then  subjected  to  pressure  of  the 
body,  and  to  incantations  and  conjura- 
tions most  meaningless. 

It  is  one  of  the  customs  of  the  medi- 
cine men  to  apply  suction  to  different 
parts  of  the  body  of  the  sick,  as  though  the 
pain,  and  perhaps  the  malevolent  spirit 
itself,  might  thus  be  drawn  away.  Such 
is  the  general  character  of  the  southern- 
most race  inhabiting  these  continents, 
knowing  not  progress,  barbarian  by 
nature  and  practice,  and  clearly  allied 
by  race  descent  with  that  large  and  in- 
teresting group  of  Andean  nations  which 
we  have  now  traced  from  the  isthmus 
of  Panama  to  the  Land  of  Fire. 


CHAt^TEl^    CL.XXXI.— CENTRAL    XRIBES. 


have 


jF  for  the  present  we 
exclude  the  vast  Ama- 
zonian region  and 
those  parts  of  Brazil 
lying  north  of  the  fif- 
teenth parallel  of  south 
latitude,  we  shall  still 
remaining  a  vast    area  of    South 


America  beyond  the  limit  just  men- 
tioned. The  region  in  question  cor- 
responds roughly  Avith  Argentina,  but 
of  course  ethnographical  boundaries  are 
not  determinable  by  factitious  political 
arrangements. 

In  this  south  central  part  of  our  sister 
continent,  between  the  Andes  on  the 
Central  group  of  wcst  and  Brazil  and  Bolivia 
South  Amer-        qu  the   north   and  east,  we 

icans;  three  .     . 

divisions.  find  a  group  of  aboriginal 

races  to  which  we  shall  now  give  atten- 
tion. We  have  taken  the  geographical 
term  Central  to  define  them,  though  the 
use  of  such  a  term  is  subject  to  criticism. 
In  course  of  time,  no  doubt,  a  further  in- 
vestigation of  the  languages  spoken  by 


the  races  inhabiting  this  region,  and  of 
their  ethnic  characteristics,  will  give  us 
the  essentials  of  a  true  classification. 

If  we  speak  of  the  people  spreading 
through  the  vast  region  now  before  us  as 
a  single  race,  we  shall  find  it  parting  into 
three  subordinate  divisions,  or  groups, of 
nations  which  may  be  properly  consid- 
ered in  turn.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
Patagonian  branch,  having  its  center  in 
the  country  bearing  the  same  name,  but 
its  outlying  selvages  considerably  be- 
yond the  borders  of  Patagonia. 

Men  of  this  race  are  found  as  far  north- 
ward and  eastward  as  the  Rio  de  la  Plata ; 
but  the  great  majority  and  piace  of  the  Pat- 
bulk  of  the  Patagonians  lie  nomadic  dis^^ 
between  the  thirty-fifth  position, 
and  fiftieth  parallels  of  south  latitude. 
Stragglers  of  the  common  family  are 
seen  as  far  south  as  the  strait  of  Magel- 
lan and  as  far  north  as  the  southern 
boundary  of  Paraguay.  On  the  north 
the  Patagonians  grade  off  into  Brazilian 
and  Aymaran   types,  and   on   the  south 
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they  merge  ethnically  with  the  Feugians 
already  described. 

Perhaps  the  first  characteristic  which 
we  note  in  this  people  is  their  nomadic 
disposition.  The  habit  of  the  race  is  to 
wander  from  place  to  place  over  the  wide 
plains  which  they  possess,  dwelling  in 
tents  or  rude  huts  in  the  forest.  This 
habit  was  already  established  when  our 
southern  continent  was  revealed  to  Eu- 


PATAGONIAN   TYPE. 


rope.  Since  then  the  horse  has  been 
introduced  and  brought  to  domestica- 
tion. This  animal  met  the  ethnic  dis- 
position of  the  Patagonians  halfway. 
They  mounted,  and  became  the  knights 
of  the  southern  pampas. 

To  the  Patagonians  various  ethnic 
names  have  been  assigned,  such  as 
Tuelches,  Chulches,  Puelches,  Penuel- 
ches,  Huilliches,  and  the  like — names  of 
Ethnic  names      little  Utility  in  our  present 

and  traits  of  the       4.„i        r  i  11  .-r^- 

peopie ;  form  '^^atc  of  ku  owledgc .  Thcm- 
and  stature.  ^elves  the  Patagonians  call 
Tsonecal,  which  is  more  to  the  purpose. 
But  however  the  race  may  be  designated, 
the  traits  by  which  it  is  distinguished  are 
sufficiently  striking  and  distinct. 

Among    such    traits,   first   of   all,   we 


note  the  great  stature  of  the  people.  It 
is  conceded  that  the  Patagonians  are  the 
tallest  race  now  inhabiting  the  globe. 
The  average  height  has  been  placed  at 
five  feet  eleven  inches,  but  great  num- 
bers of  the  men  rise  above  this  stature, 
towering  to  gigantic  proportions.  It 
would  be  possible  to  select  large  dis- 
tricts of  country  in  wdiich  the  men  aver- 
age more  than  six  feet.  Toward  the 
north  the  stature  is  less,  but  in  Patago- 
nia Proper,  toward  the  Atlantic  coast, 
the  race  justifies  the  common  belief  in 
the  unusual  height  of  its  members. 

This  greatness  of    stature  is    accom- 
panied with  stalwartness  of    proportion 

and      fierceness      of     dispo-    Fierceness  of 

sition.      The    Patagonians  ^^'Sk. 

do      not      civilize.  Their   Patagonians. 

nomadic  habit  is  against  the  civilized 
forms  of  life.  They  do  not  readily 
condescend  to  agriculture,  even  in  its 
simplest  forms.  They  go  readily  and, 
passionately  to  war,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  barbarism  of  their  weapons 
have  been  found,  from  the  first  till  now, 
to  be  formidable  foemen. 

In  complexion  the  Patagonians  are  a 
dark  olive  color.  Some  are  almost 
black.  Others  have  the  hue  of  mulat- 
toes.  That  tribe  called  the  Tuelches  is 
regarded  as  darkest  of  all.  These  also 
are  the  most  gigantic.  The  Patagonian 
women  are  Amazonian  in  their  propor- 
tions; almost  as  tall  and  muscular  as 
the  men ;  almost  as  fierce  in  action  and 
character  as  the  warriors.  The  features 
of  both  sexes  are  strongly  marked  and 
differentiated.  The  upper  head  is  low. 
From  the  center  of  the  nose  a  circle 
struck  around  with  compasses  would 
conform  almost  precisely  to  the  limits  of 
the  visage  and  head.  The  eyes  are 
horizontal,  each  brow  arching  upward 
and  outward;  the  nose,  Indian-like, 
with    nostrils   spreading   laterally;     the 
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lips,  very  thick  and  turning  outward. 
The  expression  of  the  features  is  re- 
mote, but  not  wholly  unfriendly,  ex- 
cept when  the  possessor  is  excited  to 
anger.  Then  the  countenance  becomes 
sullen,  fierce,  and  even  terrible. 

Fully  forty  tribes  have  been  included 
by  certain  authors  under  the  general 
name  of  Patagonian.  These  divisions, 
Subdivisions  of    however,  must  necessarily 

the  race ;  charac-  "[^g  omitted,  CXCCpt  in  an 
teroftnepam-  ^ 

pas.  exhaustive   treatise.      Per- 

haps the  principal  of  them  is  the  Chaco 
race,  inhabiting  El  Gran  Chaco,  or  the 
Great  Chaco  region,  lying  along  the  left 


-Jdi^fikJv^. 


CHACO   CRANS — TYPES. 
Drawn  by  Riou,  after  a  sketch  of  Novis. 


bank  of  the  Rio  Salado  from  the  bor- 
ders of  Bolivia  southward  through  about 
ten  degrees  of  latitude.  No  other 
branch  jiresents  the  Patagonian  type  in 
a  higher  stage  of  development.  The 
country  is  mostly  a  forest  region,  and 
this  fact  has  modified  the  national  char- 
acter. No  part  of  South  America  has 
been  harder  to  penetrate  and  subdue 
than  the  region  inhabited  by  this  pow- 
erful and  warlike  people. 

The  reader  is  presumed  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  the 
South     American    pampas,    or    plains. 

Place  and  man-  ^^^^"^  Correspond  to  our 
ner  of  life  of  the    North   American  prairies, 

Puelches.  ^  ., 

but    have     more     of     the 
tropical  character.     The  race  inhabiting 


the  Patagonian  pampas  is  called  the 
Puelches.  Their  manner  of  life  and 
character  have  been  largely  determined 
by  their  peculiar  situation.  When  the 
Spaniards  came  upon  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  continent  and  fixed  themselves 
there  they  found  the  Puelches  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  spreading 
far  across  the  plains  of  the  interior. 
For  a  generation  or  two  the  natives  held 
their  own  against  the  foreigners,  but  at 
length  gave  back  before  them. 

The  Puelches  had  little  knowledge  of 
fishing  or  navigation.  Not  in  that 
direction  lay  their  energies  and  attain- 
ments. Out  in  the  pampas,  half 
hidden  in  the  luxuriant  grasses, 
or  wandering  far  over  sandy 
plains,  they  followed  the  stag, 
the  hare,  the  ostrich,  and  the 
sloth,  each  to  his  place,  and  took 
hiin  by  the  hunter's  art. 

In  these  regions  at  the  present 
time  the   manner    of   life    is  not 
greatly  different;    for  a    century 
or  more  droves  of  wild  horses  and 
wild   cattle  have  traversed   these 
plains  at  will,  and  them  the  na- 
tives press  in  the  chase.      In  hardly  any 
other  part  of  the  earth  may  Herds  of  the 
the  natural  man  more  fully  grS^;,^^^ 
support  himself  on  the  ani-  LosMoxos. 
mal  life  of  his  environment  than  in  the 
pampas,  which  spread  inland  from   the 
La  Plata  and  the  Salado. 

From  the  lands  of  the  Chacos — extend- 
ing northward  and  eastward  through 
Eastern  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  Para,  Sao 
Paulo,  and  as  far  toward  the  equator  as 
where  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Up- 
per Amazon  gather  their  waters  from  the 
hills  and  forests  of  Southwestern  Brazil 
— spread  two  other  races  that  are  classi- 
fied under  the  general  designation  of 
the  Central  group.  These  rank  in  cog- 
nate relation  with  the  Patagonian  branch 


jAj.feA\VfeA>fe 
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of  the  same  family.  They  are  called  by 
the  Spanish  names  of  Los  Chiquitos  and 
Los  Moxos.  It  appears  that  these  two 
names  belong  properly  to  leading  tribes 
of  the  respective  groups  of  nations  which 
they  designate. 

On  the  south,  next  to  the  Patagonians 

and  Chacos,  these  races  grade  off  until, 

along  the  border  country, 

Grading  do-wn  of 

races;  character  marked  in  a  general  M^ay  by 

of  the  Chiquitos.    .1  -r»  j     i.i        tt 

the    Parana   and    the  Ver- 
mejo,  the  difference  among  them  is  not 


the  Tapajos.  Southward  other  waters 
of  tjiis  country  descend  into  the  Parana. 
The  region  is  of  a  character  to  suggest 
and  support  the  hunting  life,  and  to  this 
vocation  the  Chiquitos  give  themselves. 
They  are  of  a  character  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  North  American  Indian  tribes. 
They  have  villages,  and  are  organized 
into  families  and  clans.  In  clothing 
themselves  they  cover  but  a  part  of  the 
person,  and  are  more  concerned  about 
picturesque  and  striking  effects  than  they 


HOUSES  OF  -JHE  GRAND  CHACO. 


great;  but  if  we  take  specimen  peoples 
from  the  southern  pampas,  and  compare 
them  with  like  examples  from  the  region 
north  and  east  of  Bolivia,  we  shall  find 
the  differentiation  to  be  distinct,  em- 
phatic, unmistakable. 

The  country  occupied  by  the  Chiquitos 
consists  of  the  foothills  of  the  eastern 
Andean  ranges.  In  geographical  eth- 
nography the  Chiquito  race  lies  east- 
ward of  the  Aymaras.  The  broken  coun- 
try which  they  inhabit  is  a  region  of 
great  forests,  traversed  by  many  small 
streams  converging  into  the  Madeira  and 


are  about  the   comfortableness  and  con- 
venience of  their  apparel. 

The  character  of  the  races  which  we 
here  find  in  cnir  progress  eastward  and 
northeastward  across  the  South  Ainerican 
continent  is  such  as  strongly  to  suggest 
their  classification  with  the  Likeness  of  the 
aborigines  of  our  own  coun-  chiquitos  to 

'^  Red  Indians ; 

try.  The  differences  which  theCharas. 
they  present  in  comparison  with  the  An- 
dean races  are  sufficient  to  Avarrant  the 
hypothesis  of  Winchell  and  other  ethnog- 
raphers that  the  races  in  question  are 
the  widely  expanded  development  of  .a 
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Polynesian  Mongoloid  stock  which  afore- 
time reached  the  South  American  conti- 
nent by  way  of  the  St.  Felix  islands  and 
the  tipper  coast  of  Brazil. 


Uruguay ;  but  especially  northeastward 
in  many  branches  covering  the  south 
central  portion  of  Brazil  as  far  as  the 
Atlantic    coast.       Still    further    to    the 


INDIANS  OF  THE  PAMPAS— TVrES— Drawn  by  Maybrach,  from  a  photot'rapli 


It  is  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Ay- 
maras  that  this  truly  Indian  expansion 
begins.  The  lines  of  it  are  drawn  east- 
ward, in  one  or  two  cases  southeastward, 
as,  for  instance,  to  include  the  Charas,  of 


north  we  should,  on  this  theory,  find  that 
stem  ascending  on  which  the  Caribbean 
evolution  took  place  long  before  the  dis- 
covery of  America. 

It   is   proper  to  say  in  this  connection 
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that  there  is  the  usual  conflict  respect- 
ing the  Chiquitos  as  to  their  generic  or 
subordinate  character.  Some  ethnog- 
ReiationsofChi-  raphers  make  the  family 
quitos  a^d  Par-    j^^j^g  ^f  t^g  nations  under 

exis;  otner 

tribes.  consideration     to     be    the 

Parexis,  \vith  the  Chiquitos  for  a  subdi- 
vision, while  other  writers,  including 
Pritchard,  reverse  this  relation.  It  is  a 
question  that  may  not  be  well  deter- 
mined in  the  present  state  of  knowledge. 

With  this  division  of  the  Central  South 
Americans  several  under  or  cognate 
tribes  are  associated.  The  principal  of 
these  are  the  Samuccus,  the  Pai'conecas, 
and  the  Sarabecas.  Among  these  there 
are  only  slight  differences  of  tribal  char- 
acter. Another  observation  is  that  on  the 
south  the  Chiquitos  grade  off  into  the 
Chacos  and  other  races  of  the  Patagonian 
type.  In  the  vicinity  of  where  the  thir- 
tieth parallel  of  south  latitude  rises  from 
the  pampas  to  the  Eastern  Andes  it  would 
be  difficult  to  determine  the  ethnic  char- 
acter of  the  inhabitants.  Further  north, 
however,  the  Chiquitian  type  is  estab- 
lished, and  to  that  we  may  now  give 
more  specific  attention. 

The  people  in  question  are  lower  in 
stature  than  the  stalwart  nations  of  the 
south.  Indeed,  some  measurements  have 
^  ^  .  ^  shown    that  the  Chiquitos 

Ethnic  features  ^ 

of  the  Chiquitos;  are  rather  low,   averaging 

the  women.  .■.  ^  1-11*^ 

no  more  than  five  and  a  half 
feet.  Here  the  usual  diversity  between 
the  men  and  the  women — the  absence  of 
which  we  have  noticed  among  the  Pata- 
gonians — reappears.  As  to  the  bodily 
form  of  the  Chiquitos,  there  seems  to 
be  a  contest  between  those  proportions 
which  are  truly  Indian  and  those  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  Andeans.  From  the 
latter  the  race  in  question  has  taken  a 
great  chest  and  broad  shoulders,  but 
from  the  former  the  rather  athletic  and 
sinewy  dp  v^elopment  of  the  limbs.     The 


complexion  is  an  olive  brown,  with 
a  tinge  of  yellow.  It  is  on  the  line  of 
color  that  the  Samuccus  are  discriminated 
from  the  Chiquitos  proper.  The  former 
are  darker-hued  than  the  latter. 

The  other  features  of  the  Chiquitos  are 
of  the  common  Indian  type.  The  head 
differs  much  from  the  cranial  form  of 
the  Andeans,  being  large  and  round. 
Of  this  shape  also  is  the  visage.  The 
forehead  is  low  and  Patagonian  in  char- 
acter. The  cheek  bones  do  not  rise  above 
the  other  features,  and  the  nose  is  short 
but  fairly  well  formed.  The  eyes,  as  in 
nearly  all  of  the  South  American  races, 
are  set  horizontally.  The  mouth  and 
lips  have  more  of  the  European  charac- 
ter than  may  be  noted  in  the  heavy,  sul- 
len countenances  of  the  races  to  the 
south.  The  hair  is  long  and  black  and 
straight.  As  to  the  women,  their  forms 
are  by  no  means  beautiful,  the  female 
body  being  uniform  in  dimensions  and 
having  no  waist.  The  face  of  the  woman 
is  almost  perfectly  circular.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  Chiquitian  countenance 
is  lively,  frank,  generous,  and  ready  to 
break  into  a  smile  on  slight  provocation. 

Oddly  enough   in   this  region  we  find 
the  langfuatres  to  be  of  a  smoother  and 
more  harmonious  character  The  chiquito  a 
than   in  almost  any  other  lT^f;Z'::f 
part     of     our     continents.   theMoxos. 
This  fact  is  one   of  the  circumstances 
which  has  led  ethnographers  to  classify 
the    Chiquitos    w4th    the    Polynesians, 
whose   melodious  languages  are  one  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  those  races. 

The  remaining  cognate  branch  of  our 
Central  wSouth  American  aborigines  is 
the  Moxos.  The  latter  are  a  lowland 
people,  belonging  to  the  river  banks  and 
to  the  level  shores  of  lakes  and  bays. 
Their  situation  has  turned  them  to  fishing' 
pursuits.  It  is  on  this  line  that  they  are 
divided  from  the  other  Chiquito  nations. 
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There  is  a  strong  likeness  in  intellectual 
and  moral  quality  between  the  Moxos 
and  the  collateral  tribes.  Their  distinct- 
ive features  are  traceable  to  the  fishing 
life  which  they  lead,  and  the  consequent 


fishing  races  have  led  one  of  the  lowest 
forms  of  life.    If  they  have,  weaker  devei- 
as   a   rule,    been  less  vio-  S'oTo^rsoclS 


institutions. 


lently  subject  to  supersti- 
tions and  sorcery,  they  have  in  like  man- 


MOBIMA  TYPES.— Drawn  by  Riou,  after  a  sketch  of  Cre'vaux. 


HID 


abandonment  of  the  chase  and  mostly  of 
agricultural  pursuits. 

On  the  whole,  the  Moxos  are  corre- 
spondingly less  developed  than  the  Chi- 
quitos.     From  the  remotest  antiquity  the 


ner  been  insusceptible  to  those  reactions 
of  the  natural  world  and  of  social  organi- 
zation which  tend  to  the  better  forms  of 
human  development. 

vSomething  has  been  ascertained  of  the 
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social  and  domestic  institutions  of  the 
Chiquitos  and  the  Moxos.  Both  have 
marriage  and.both  are  polygamous.  The 
sexual  union  among  them  is  determined 
by  such  feeble  law  that  it  may  be  broken 
at  the  will  of  the  man.  There  was  great 
barbarity  in  the  domestic  estate,  extend- 
ing to  infanticide  and  other  coincident 
abuses.  One  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
Moxos  is  that  when  twins  are  born  they 
shall  be  killed  or  sacrificed  to  the  gods 
of  the  race. 

Among  these  peoples  there  are  many 
usages  which  may  remind  the  inquirer 
Affinities  of  of  the  life  of  the  North 
Moxos  to  Red       American  savages.     There 

Indians;  the  ° 

river  life.  is  a  time  for  feasting,  and 

we  might  almost  say  a  time  for  starva- 
tion. Improvidence  is  the  common  law 
of  the  fishing  races.  In  times  of  plenty 
there  is  a  joyful  manner  of  life.  At 
such  seasons  the  Moxos  gather  in  their 
river  villages  and  indulge  in  games  and 
dancing,  and  worse  than  these,  in  drunk- 
enness ;  for  this  people  also  understand 
the  making  of  strong  beer  out  of  the 
yucca  palm. 

The  active  life  of  the  Moxos  is  for  the 
most  part  the  life  of  river  men.  Each 
has  his  canoe.  Up  and  down  the  rivers 
and  around  the  lakes  of  their  country 
they  go,  plying  their  vocation.  Only 
incidentally  do  they  take  to  the  chase. 
The  small  agriculture  of  the  country  is 
left  to  the  women.  There  is  much  sav- 
agery, and  it  is  said  that  the  tradition, 
if  not  the  fact,  of  cannibalism  is  a  part 
of  Chiquitian  and  Moxian  history. 

In  stature  the  Moxos  considerably  sur- 
pass the  height  of  the  cognate  tribesmen. 
Some  of  the  former  are  six  feet  high. 


The  strongest  and  largest  are  a  tribe 
called  the  Mobimas,  while  the  smallest 
in    stature   are  the    Icona-  ,,    .  ^. 

Variations  of 

mas  and  the    Chapacuras.   stature;  fea- 

..      r  jt        tures  and  traits. 

As  to  personal  form,  the 
Moxian  figure  is  strongly  suggestive  of 
the  Chiquitians  and  the  Chacos.  The 
person  has  a  measure  of  symmetry. 
Most  of  the  men  are  upright  and  easy  in 
Pfait.  The  fault  of  the  race  seems  to 
arise  from  over-eating,  and  to  exhibit  it- 
self in  fatness.  The  women  are  said 
to  approach  more  than  the  Chiquitians 
to  the  European  form.  The  head  of  the 
Moxos  is  large  and  protuberant  at  the 
occiput.  The  face  is  flat  and  some- 
what Tartar-like.  The  forehead  is  of 
the  low,  Patagonian  type.  The  other 
features  differ  not  much  from  those  of 
the  Chiquitos. 

We  have  remarked  upon  the  diverse 
nomenclature  of  the  races  here  under 
consideration.     The  tribal  other  tribal 

1,  •    1,        ^    t,^-,^-^   ^*^      names;  further 

names  which  we  have  em-  inquiry  neces- 
ployed  in  connection  with  ^^ry. 
the  Chiquitos  reappear  in  the  writings 
of  some  ethnographers,  as  the  Xarayes, 
the  Bororos,  the  Pamas,  etc;  but  as 
we  have  said,  the  nomenclature  is  not  of 
the  greatest  importance.  It  matters  lit- 
tle about  the  somewhat  arbitrary  name 
that  may  be  given  to  tribes  and  peoples, 
if  only  the  peoples  themselves  be  clearly 
distinguished  and  understood.  The  more 
complete  investigation  of  the  native 
races  of  South  America  remains  to  fol- 
low, and  until  the  whole  subject  shall 
have  been  reviewed  from  a  higher  and 
more  scientific  point  of  observation  we 
shall  be  constrained  to  content  ourselves 
with  the  existing  confusion. 
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|E  have  noM^  considered 
all  of  the  aboriginal 
nations  of  the  Andean 
parts  of  South  Amer- 
ica and  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  continent 
lying  below  the  twen- 
tieth parallel  of  south  latitude.  On 
the  west  our  investigation  of  the 
aborigines  has  reached  up  to  the 
tenth  parallel,  while  on  the  east  the  in- 
quiry has  not  extended  further  north 
than  the  twenty-fifth.  All  the  remainder 
of  the  continent,  including  much  the 
larger  portion  of  Brazil  and  the  north- 
Parts  of  south  eastern  coasts  as  far  as 
^rrntSa'S?  Venezuela,  remains  to  be 
^^^s-  considered.       The     native 

races  occupying  this  vast  region  have 
been  roughly  grouped  together  under 
the  name  of  the  Guarani-Brazilians. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  review  of 
these  nations  we  should  remark  again 
upon  the  conflicting  ethnic  names.  Some 
writers,  instead  of  the  name  of  Guaranis, 
or  Brazilians,  have  chosen  the  designative 
of  Tupis  as  the  generic  name  of  this  vast 
group  of  nations ;  others  call  them  Tupi- 
Guaranis,  while  others  reduce  the  Tupis 
to  a  subordinate  position.  It  were  diffi- 
cult, in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge, to  decide  between  these  two  meth- 
ods of  classification. 

The  race  or  races  now  before  us  are 
among  the  most  widely  distributed  on 
the  globe.  The  territories  occupied  by 
„   ,  the  Guarani-Brazilians  are 

w  ide  distribu- 
tion of  the  hardly  less  extensive  than 

Guarani races.        , -,  "^      r    ,^  a  , i     i 

those  of  the  Athabascans 
or  Algonquins  of  North  America.  In  a 
general  way,  if  we  refer  to  geographical 
boundaries,  we  may  say  that  the  Guarani- 

M.— Vol.  4—38 


Brazilians  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
Brazil,  all  of  Paraguay,  half  of  Uruguay, 
large  districts  of  Eastern  Bolivia,  and 
the  whole  country  northward,  inclusive 
of  the  coasts  and  islands  occupied  by 
the  Caribs.  As  to  the  Guaranis,  they 
hold  the  territories  from  the  western 
borders  of  Paraguay  eastward  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  from  the  great  estuary 
of  the  La  Plata  to  about  the  twentieth 
parallel  of  south  latitude. 

One  of  the  first  observations  to  be 
made  respecting  these  native  nations  is 
that  they,  more  than  the  Large  modifica- 
other  peoples  whom  we  '^TrS::^T^ 
have  been  considering,  pact, 
have  been  influenced  and  modified  by  the 
impact  of  Indo-European  races.  While 
the  aboriginal  peoples  may  still  be  consid- 
ered as  such,  they  have  on  the  eastern 
borders  of  vSouth  America  changed  char- 
acter by  their  contact  with  the  institu- 
tions and  customs  of  the  Whites.  This 
is  true  in  particular  of  the  Guaranis,  who 
have  their  central  seats  in  Paraguay. 
The  people  in  question  is  one  of  the 
most  advanced  of  all  the  South  Ameri- 
can natives.  It  is  so  because  for  the  past 
two  centuries  it  has  been  interpenetrated 
with  influences  from  abroad. 

The  Guaranis  are  also  one  of  the  most 
populous  of  the  South  American  nations, 

as  well  as  the  most  progres-    Division  into 

sive.     They  are  subdivided  ^^e'i'eTn  Gua- 

intO    three    groups,  and    to   ranis ;  the  Tupis. 

these  the  title  of  tribe  is  hardly  any 
longer  applicable.  The  Southern  Gua- 
ranis live  partly  the  sedentarj'-and  partly 
the  nomadic  life.  The  former  nations, 
that  is,  the  sedentary  group,  are  those  who 
have  accepted  the  institutions  of  Europe. 
They  occupy  the  populous  towns  in  the 
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valley  of  the  Parana,  the  Uriig-uay,  and 
the  Paraguay  rivers.  The  wild  tribes  still 
hold  to  the  forest,  speak  the  native  lan- 
gnage,  and  follow  the  hunter's  calling. 

The  Western  Guaranis  belong  to  a 
territory  intermediate  between  that  of 
the  Chiquitos  and  the  Moxos.     This  is  a 


The  Eastern  group  of  the  same  race 
are  the  Tupis,  or  Brazilians  proper; 
that  is,  the  aborigines  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  now  known  as  the 
Republic  of  Brazil.  To  this  group 
ethnography  has  assigned  the  name  of 
Tupis,    but    not     without     controversy. 


GUARANI-BRAZILIANS-TYPES.-Drawn  by  Riou,  after  a  sketch  of  Cr^vaux. 


densely  wooded  region,  and  the  people 
are  still  aboriginal  in  their  habits.  They 
have,  however,  been  mostly  converted 
by  the  labors  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Jesuits.  In  this  region  the  Guarani  lan- 
guage is  heard  in  its  original  barbaric 
utterance.  The  Western  Guaranis  are 
subdivided  into  minor  tribes,  some  of 
which,  far  to  the  north,  are  in  the  ex- 
tremes of  savagery. 


Hence  the  name  of  Guarani-Tupis  as 
applied  to  the  whole  family  under  con- 
sideration. It  is  a  matter  of  no  great 
import  whether  we  give  this  ethnic  des- 
ignative  of  Tupi  to  the  peoples  undei 
consideration,  or  whether  we  denote  themi. 
as  Brazilians. 

As  usually  happens  along  the  selvage 
of  nations,  the  distinction  between  the 
Tupis  and   the  Guaranis  fades   away  at 
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the  border ;  but  after  advancing-  north- 
ward for  some  distance  above  the  twen- 
Fadingawayof  ticth  parallel  we  find  our- 
race  charac-         selves  among  nations  quite 

teristics  among  '=•  ^ 

these  tribes.  distiuct  in  character  from 
the  natives  of  Uruguay.  The  character 
thus  discovered  continues,  with  certain 
modifications,  all  the  way  northward  to 
the  Amazon,  and  extends  through  the 
principal  valleys  of  that  mighty  river. 
The  Guarani  languages,  however,  give 
place  to  other  dialects  as  we  proceed  on 


y/^ibi 


TUPI-GUARANI    TYPK. 
Drawn  by  Riou,  from  a  photograph. 


our  northward  excursion,  and  the  races 
speaking  these  dialacts  likewise  depart 
from  the  common  type. 

In  this  progress,  from  the  heights  of 
the  Andes  down  the  eastern  slopes  of 
that  great  range,  and  then  northward 
Transformation    from  the  pampas  and  the 

of  tribes  into  11  r    ^i         t        t-»i    ^ 

Polynesian  char-    ^  ^^^l^)    ''^    ^'^^^    La  Plata,   We 

^*^'^*"-  can  but  note  the  great  trans- 

formation in  the  people  from  Asiatic  to 
Polynesian    characteristics.     This    con- 


sists, primarily  and  principally,  of  the 
substitution  of  truly  Indian  traits  for 
those  ethnic  qualities  which  distinguish 
the  Mexican  and  Andean  races.  The 
tribes  occupying  the  forests  and  plains 
of  Southeastern  Brazil,  or  at  least  so 
much  thereof  as  lies  north  of  the  latitude 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  have  much  of  the 
character  of  North  American  Indians. 
This  is  true  of  them  personally,  and  also 
of  their  manners  and  customs.  The 
same  qualities  of  race  continue  to  appear 
as  far  north  as  the  principal  valley 
of  the  Amazon,  insomuch  that  a 
description  of  the  people  of  one 
of  these  nations  may  almost  be 
used  in  a  typical  way  for  the 
whole. 

Some  of  the  first  travelers  into 
*     the  regions  before  tis  were  wont 
to   sav  that   having 

^    Subdivisions  of 

seen  one  Indian  you  the  Guarani- 
had  seen  all.  This  ^--^--^--p- 
is  by  no  means  the  case,  and 
could  only  be  said  by  careless 
and  indifferent  observers.  The 
Guarani-Brazilian  group  includes 
four  subordinate  groups  of  na- 
^  "  tions,  or  three  besides  the  Caribs. 
These  are  the  Guarani  proper, 
the  Tupi,  and  the  Botecudo, 
There  are  also  the  Puris,  occupy- 
ing sloping  coasts  south  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Each  of  these  four 
groups  is  in  turn  subdivided,  as 
is  also  the  Carib  stock  of  the  north. 
The  subdivisions  are  not  arbitrary,  but 
are  based  upon  distinctions  in  language 
and  in  physical  characteristics.  Within 
certain  limits  the  race  may  be  viewed  as 
a  whole,  and,  since  space  is  here  wanted 
to  enumerate  the  local  tribes  of  the  vast 
region  of  the  iVmazon  valley  and  Eastern 
Brazil,  we  may  give  an  outline  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  race  as  such. 

The    prevailing    complexion    of,  the 


i:rt:.-j'acCV«-" 


NATIVES  OK 


^-  AMAZON  XAILEN-iYPES.-PARiNARi  INDIANS.-Drawn  by  E.  Ronjat,  from  a  photograph. 
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Guarani -Brazilian  nations  is  a  brownish 
copper  hue,  sometimes  as  dark  as  ma- 
hogany, and  sometimes  lightened  to  a 
Features  of  the  semimulatto  color.  Within 
Brazilians;  con-   ^j^  g   sHo-htl  V  Varying  limits 

trasls  with  t>        -  j       b 

Red  Indians.  the  complexions  of  all  the 
races  of  this  family  may  be  defined.  An- 
other  general    feature    is    the   straight, 


There  is  another  particular  in  which 
an  analagous  difference  may  be  noted, 
and  that  is  the  relatively  flatter  faces 
of  the  aborigines  of  the  southern  conti- 
nent. The  latter  peoples  have  also 
greater  symmetry  and  regularity  of  the 
features  as  a  whole.  There  is  little  of 
that  haughty  and   hawk-like  expression 


BRDCHAMDER  OF  TUPI-GUARANI   HOUSE.— Drawn  by  Dosso,  from  a  photograph. 


dead-black  hair  which  is  common  to  all 
the  Amazonians  and  the  Guaranis.  The 
eyes  are  uniformly  black,  and  the  beard 
is  scant  or  wholly  wanting.  In  the  e3^es 
of  .some  of  the  tribes  there  is  a  slight 
lifting  of  the  outer  angle  from  the  hori- 
zontal position.  The  cheek  bones  differ 
considerably  in  the  degree  of  projection, 
but  this  feature  is  much  less  conspicuous 
than  in  the  North  American  Indians. 


which  marks  the  physiognomy  of  the 
North  American  natives.  In  symmetry 
of  person  it  were  hard  to  assign  the  palm 
as  between  the  Amazonians  and  our  wild 
Indians.  The  former,  by  their  lower 
geographical  level,  have  escaped  the  ab- 
normal chest  development  which  char- 
acterizes the  Andeans.  In  the  women 
the  narrow  waist  appears,  and  the  gen- 
eral outline  is  as  symmetrical  as  might 
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be  demanded  by  the  somewhat  artificial 
standards  of  Europe. 

This  description   of    the  ethnic  qual- 
ities of  the  Tupis  belongs  rather  to  the 
peoples  of    the   eastern  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, known  bv  the  sub- 

Subtribesof  the  .  r    i       /-» 

Tupis ;  abnormal  generic  naiTies  of  the  Crens, 
eatures.  ^^  Gucks,  the  Crans,  the 

Tupinambis,  etc.     As  the  traveler  pen- 


almost  to  the  shoulders.  Whether  this 
be  wholly  the  act  of  nature,  or  rather 
the  result  of  weights  suspended  to  the 
ears,  it  were  difficult  to  determine. 

In  these  regions  the  traces  of  Euro- 
pean civilization  disappear.  There  are 
found,  however,  many  features  of  the 
national  life  that  are  of  interest,  while 
a  few  are  worthy  of  admiration.    Thus, 


AMAZONIANS  BUILDING  CANOES— Drawn  by  Riou,  from  a  description. 


etrates  the  interior,  more  particularly  as 
he  ascends  the  great  river  valleys  and 
comes  into  contact  with  the  undisturbed 
forces  of  nature  and  the  unmodified  as- 
pects of  the  natural  man,  he  finds  many 
departures  from  the  type  which  we  have 
just  described.  It  would  appear  that 
nature  in  some  of  the  races  under  con- 
sideration had  gone  on  the  lines  of 
caprice  to  the  verge  of  abnormality. 
Some  of  the  natives  of  the  interior, 
though  well  developed  in  bodily  form, 
have     prodigious     ears    hanging    down 


for  instance,  the  nations  of  the  interior, 
among  the  great  southern  . 

*  '^  The  Lmgoa 

tributaries  of  the  Amazon,   Gerai;  place  of 

,       .       ,       1      ,   ,  1       T-.  the  Amazonians. 

have  devised  what  the  Por- 
tuguese call  the  Lingoa  Geral,  or  as  we 
should  say,  a  general  language,  or  lingua 
franca,  which  is  understood  by  a  great 
number  of  tribes.  By  this  means  inter- 
course among  them  is  made  easy. 

The  description  which  we  have  given 
of  the  character  of  the  Amazonians  be- 
lono-s  rather  to  the  nations  inhabiting 
the  broad  areas  south  of  the  great  val- 
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ley,  distributed  along  such  streams  as 
the  Rio  Madeira,  the  Rio  Tapajos,  the 
Rio  Xinga,  etc.  The  same  general 
type  may  be  followed  among  the  other 
right  bank  tributaries  of  the  Amazon 
as  far  west  as  Peru  and  Ecuador.  Be- 
sides these  nations  there  is  another 
group,  numbering  fully  forty  tribes,  hav- 
ing their  territories  between  the  head 
waters  of  the  true  Amazon  and  the  Rio 
Negro,  and  still  further  northward  to 
the  w^atershed  which  divides  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  last  named  stream  from 
those  of  the  Orinoco. 

Each  of  these  tribes  has  its  own 
national  name  and  its  own  dialect. 
The  people  are  described  as  being  tall. 
Ethnic  features  athletic,  and  Symmetrical. 
J^pSousnesiof  ^he  men  wear  their  hair 
tribes.  long.     This  natural  adorn- 

ment they  bind  up  behind  with  a  cord, 
from  which  ligature  it  hangs  down  the 
back.  This  fashion  is  that  of  the  men 
only.  The  hair  of  the  women  falls 
loose  around  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
The  men  pluck  out  the  beard,  and 
both  they  and  the  women  pull  the 
hairs  from  their  eyebrows,  leaving  the 
face  bald.  The  complexion  of  these 
peoples  is  a  copperish  red,  the  skin  hav- 
ing the  same  gloss  which  we  have  no- 
ticed in  the  case  of  some  of  the  North 
American  Indians. 

These  great  nations  north  and  south 
of  the  Rio  Amazonas  are  not  only 
widely  extended,  but  also  populous. 
Not  a  few  of  them  number  many  thou- 
sands. They  have  their  villages  and 
towns,  and  are  more  sedentary  in  their 
habits  than  are  the  races  of  the  southern 
parts  of  the  continent.  Indeed,  the 
Amazonian  peoples  generally  have  but 
one  abode.  To  a  certain  limit  they 
cultivate  the  soil,  selecting  for  such  pur- 
poses the  glades  and  valley  land  which 
nature  has  left  without  trees. 


The  Tupis  do  not,  as  a  rule,  cut  down 
and  clear  the  forests.  This  they  are 
able  to  do,  as  is  seen  in  their  manner  of 
building    houses.        Their 

Buildings  of  the 
houses     are     built    of     logs,    Tupis;  com- 

an-d  have  the  form  of  a  "^^"^^  i^°"^«-- 
rectangle,  but  are  generally  circular  at 
one  end.  Such  houses  resemble  the 
Patagonian  "beehives"  in  one  partic- 
ular, and  that  is  that  they  are  adapted 
for  several  families  instead  of  one.  In- 
deed, the  houses  are  sometimes  so  larsre 
as  to  accommodate  a  small  community 
within  a  single  structure.  In  such  cases 
the  large  roof  is  supported  by  the  trunks 
of  trees,  which  take  the  place  of  col- 
umns in  the  more  pretentious  buildings 
of  the  Old  World  races. 

Though  such  a  house  as  is  here  de- 
scribed affords  space  for  many  families, 
it  is  not  all  in  one  apartment,  but  in 
many,  ■  each  separate  division  within 
being  intended  for  the  accommodation 
of  a  single  household.  Structures  of 
this  kind  are  strongly  and  permanently 
built.  Nor  can  it  be  claimed  that  the 
communal  arrangement  of  the  house  is 
ill-adapted  to  the  necessities  and  dispo- 
sitions of  such  a  people. 

Among  the  habits  of  the  races  of  the 
Amazon  may  be  mentioned  the  painting 
of  the  body  with  bright  pigments  in 
regular  figures.  Oddly  enough  this 
painting  is  used  by  some 

.,  ,  ,       .  Painting  the 

tribes,    who     go     naked,    to    body;  peculiar 
•     J  •      J.  1  j_      personal  habits. 

indicate  where  garments 
should  be  worn  for  modesty !  As  a  rule, 
the  wearing  of  apparel  for  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  person  prevails  among  the 
men  more  than  among  women.  The 
personal  habits  tend  to  prevent  the  easy 
recognition  of  the  sexes.  Among  some 
of  the  tribes  the  men  rather  than  the 
women  wear  combs.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  these  facts,  tending  to  con- 
fuse the  observer,  together  with  the  tal) 
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stature  of  the  people,  gave  rise  among 
the  earlier  adventurers  to  the  stories 
that  the  women  of  the  Maranon  valley 
were  Amazons :  hence  the  name  of  that 
great  river — Rio  das  Amazojias. 

The  manners  of  the  Amazonians  are 
usually  mild.  Travelers  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  bashful  and  diffident 
bearing  of  many  of  the  Indians  of  this 
Bashfuinessand  region.  The  impression 
peaceable  dispo-  -^y^ich  the  natives  give  is 

sition  of  Ama-  ^ 

zonians.  that    of     great     secretive- 

ness — a  sort  of  retiracy  into  themselves. 
This  quality  of  character  is  not  rare 
among  the  aborigines  of  our  continents, 
but  it  is  exhibited  in  a  marked  degree 
by  the  native  peoples  of  the  Amazon. 

Another  trait  which  may  be  noticed 
and  commended  is  the  comparatively 
peaceful  disposition  of  these  nations. 
War  is  rare  among  them.  Locally  the 
tribes  seldom  quarrel.  This  disposition 
extends  to  a  ready  submission  to  the  in- 
fluence and  command  of  others.  An- 
other moral  trait  is  the  strength  of  the 
filial  tie.  Though  the  institution  of 
marriage  is  almost  necessarily  lax  among 
peoples  of  this  vStage  of  development, 
the  Amazonians  generally  show  great 
fidelity,  at  least  to  their  offspring. 
Travelers  do  not  often  witness  stronger 
manifestations  of  affection  on  the  part 
of  parents  for  children  than  may  be  seen 
among  the  natives  of  the  country  under 
observation. 

We  have  in  our  consideration  of  these 
races  said  little  of  their  arts  and  indus- 
tries. Of  course  the  higher  aesthetic 
Arts  and  indus-    scuse  and  seusibiUties  are 

rureieft'tTth'e        ^Ot    foUnd    iu    SUCh     tribcS. 

women.  ^  certain   measure  of   in- 

genuity and  art  the  Amazonians  possess ; 
and  their  readiness  to  learn  has  been 
remarked  and  admired  by  travelers. 
They  are  not  adverse  to  accepting  the 
habits  and,  as  far  as  they  are  capable, 


the  institutions  of  Europeans.  Left  to 
themselves,  however,  they  continue  in 
what  we  may  call  the  natural  state.  In 
that  state  the  skill  of  the  people  is  most 
seen  in  their  building,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  boats  and  weapons,  in  the 
making  of  coarse  cloth,  and  in  the  draw- 
ing of  designs  and  patterns,  as  is  seen  in 
the  painting  of  the  body  and  the  orna- 
mentation of  garments. 

The  agricultural  life  of  the  Amazoni- 
ans extends  to  a  number  of  productions 
— this  on  account  of  tlie  great  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  variety  of  natural  prod- 
ucts. As  usual  among  barbarians,  the 
work  of  the  field  and  garden  patch  is 
assigned  to  the  women.  The  men  re- 
gard  it  as  beneath  their  character  to 
work  in  this  manner.  They  take  to  the 
chase  and  the  fishing  boat  instead.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  this  division  of 
labor  is  suggested  by  the  environment 
and  the  natural  activities  of  the  respec- 
tive sexes. 

Among  these  nations  there    is   great 
variety  as  to  the  elevation  or  degrada- 
tion of  their  state.     Some  variations  of 
of  them  sink  to  the  level  of  degre?of  com- 
cannibalism;    others     lead  fo''*- 
a  life  of  that  half-barbarian  and  half- 
civilized  grade  which  we  have  noticed 
among  the  upper  classes  of  the  North 
American  aborigines.     There  is  a  corre- 
sponding variation  in  the  degree  of  com- 
fort and  art  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
houses    and    villages   of    the    different 
tribes;  also  in  the  manners  and  habits 
which  are  observed  to  prevail. 

The  abundance  of  animal,  as  well  as 
of  vegetable,  life  makes  it  easy  to  live  in 
such  a  region  as  the  val-  how  nature  by 
ley  of  the  Rio  Amazonas.  Sr^s^crviiTzI!" 
The  tropical  climate  adds  tio^- 
to  this  easiness.     It  has  been  suggested 
by  Buckle  and  some  other  authors  that 
this  facility  of  living  has  impeded,  rather 
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than  promoted,  the  evohition  of  the  civil- 
ized life.  The  impediment  has  been  in- 
tensified, moreover,  by  the  opposition  of 
the  tremendous  forces  of  the  natural 
world  with  which  men  in  these  vast 
solitudes  have  had  to  contend.  In  North 
America  such  a  circumstance  as  the  re- 
moval of  the  forests  in  the  countries  east 
of  the  Mississippi  tended  strongly  to 
stay  the  march  of  progress.  One  or  two 
generations  of  the  White  race  were  worn 
away  in  the  contest  with  nature.  In 
the  equatorial  region  of  South  America 
such  obstacles  are  vastly  greater  than 
in  our  own  continent.  Aboriginal 
tribes  under  such  conditions,  living 
easily,  without  the  necessity  of 
much  clothing,  and  in  an'  environ- 
ment which  could  not  easily  be 
altered  by  the  hand  of  man,  must 
continue  for  many  generations  in 
the  same  estate. 

One  of  the  points  of  skill  in  the 
Amazonian  nations  is  their  ability 
to  manufacture  and  use  weapons.  - 
In  this  respect  there  is  consider- 
able departure  from  the  styles  of 
weaponry  known  in  North  Amer- 
ica. True,  the  bow  and  arroAv  are 
universal ;  but  to  this  the  Amazo- 
nians  add  the  blowgun,  and  use  it 
most  effectively.  Their  skill  with  this 
weapon  has  long  been  the  astonish- 
inent  of  travelers.  The 
blowgun  consists  of  a  tube 
of  wood  about  four  or  five 
feet  long.  The  arrow  is  light  and 
sharply  pointed,  tipped  with  metal  if 
the  maker  possesses  it.  The  shaft  is 
supplied  with  a  bit  of  cotton  or  punk, 
whereby  it  is  fitted  closely  and  yet  easily 
to  the  tube.  The  arrow  is  discharged 
from  the  gun  with  a  puff  of  the  breath. 
It  darts  to  its  object  with  a  rapidity  and 
precision  equally  surprising.  For  the 
smaller  kinds  of  game,  such  as  ordinary 


birds,  the  hunter  uses  the  natural  arrow, 
and  the  object  is  brought  down  by  the 
wound ;  but  for  larger  game,  such  as 
monkeys,  a  poisoned  arrow  is  used. 

The  traveler  Morris  has  described  the 
method  of  collecting,  from  a  vegetable 
source,  the  peculiar  bane  into  which  the 
vSouth     American      hunter 

T        1   .  .  ,-,,  .      Preparation  and 

dips  his  arrowtip.     Ihepoi-  effectsofthe 
son  is  collected  and  carried,  ^"°^'  ^"®' 
wax-like,   in  a  small  cup.     The    pecul- 
iarity of  it  is  that  it  is  almost  instantly 
fatal  to  all  animal  life,  but  leaves  no  trace 
of   poison    in    the    body.'     The   animal 


Amazonian  skiU 
in  -weaponry; 
the  blowgun. 


TAPAJOS  TYPE — A  TOBAS  ORATOR. 
Drawn  by  Rioii,  after  a  sketch  of  Novis. 

wounded  with  a  baned  arrow,  though 
but  slightly  scratched,  perishes  a  few 
moments  afterwards  without  a  struggle. 
The  Indians  using  this  powerful  agent 
know  no  antidote  therefor.  Sometimes 
they  have  the  misfortune  by  the  glance 
of  an  arrow  to  wound  themselves.  When 
this  occurs  the  hunter  knows  that  his 
fate  is  sealed ;  he  sits  down  quietly  by 
the  root  of  a  tree  and  in  a  few  moments 
is  dead. 

Some  of  the  Amazonian  tribes  have  a 


'  The  effect  of  the  South  American  arrow-bane  on 
animals  seems  to  be  closely  analogous  with  that  of 
our  prussic  acid. 
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knowledge  of  the  method  of  preserving, 
by  means  of  vegetable  extracts,  all  kinds 

Preservation  of      of    fiesh.       This  knowledge 

the  heads  of         thev   put    to   use     in     the 

friends  and  e  11-  -^      ^       .  r  .  i      •      j       j 

emies.  preservation  of  their  dead ; 

not  indeed  of  the  whole  body,  but  of  the 
head  only.  When  death  occurs  the  head 
is  cut  away  and  preserved.  The  natural 
aspect  is  kept,  and  there  appears  to  be 
no  limit  to  the  date  of  the  mummification. 
The  same  usage  holds  in  the  treatment 
of  enemies.  The  head  of  the  slain  foe 
is  cut  off  and  preserved  as  a  trophy. 
Specimens  of  this  ghastly  art  have  been 
exhibited  in  our  country,  and  have  ex- 
cited the  wonder  of  all  spectators  by  the 
perfection  of  the  preservative  work. 

The  region  of  country  which  we  are 
here  considering  is  that  which  includes 
the  major  southern  tributaries  of  the 
custoxnsofthe  Amazon.  The  particular 
Tapajos;  omis-     customs  to  which  wc  have 

sion  of  much  ^      ^ 

from  the  inquiry,  just  referred  belong  to 
the  tribes  of  the  Upper  Tapajos.  It  is 
not  practicable  for  us  to  follow  into  de- 
tails the  manner  of  life,  the  customs, 
arts,  and  prospects  of  the  nations  of  the 
wider  region  drained  by  the  great  river. 
We  must  content  ourselves  and  the 
reader  with  applying  and  extending  the 
brief  descriptions  which  we.  have  offered 
to  the  Amazonian  races  as  a  whole. 

Of  those  races  there  still  remains  on  : 
the  north  that  Carib  branch   which   we  i 
have  already  considered  as  the  first  di- 
vision of  the  South  American  peoples.  *  j 
In  doing  so  we  followed  the  suggestions 
of  geography  rather  than  a  truer  ethni- 
cal classification.    Should  we  have  taken 
the  latter  course  it  would  now  remain 
to  give  the  account  of  the  Caribs  which 
has  already  been  presented.     With  the 
sketch    of    this    people,    to     which    the 
reader  is  in  this  connection  referred,  we 


»See  ante,  pp.  555-559- 


shall  conclude  our  account,  not  only  of 
the  South  American  nations,  but  of  the 
Brown  races  of  mankind.  Of  the  Gua- 
rani-Brazilian  group,  as  well  as  the  Cen- 
tral group,  there  are  many,  perhaps 
hundreds  of  tribes  and  small  nations 
that  we  have  not  found  opportunity  to 
mention,  even  by  name ;  but  their  afhn- 
ities  and  general  character  we  have  tried 
to  present  with  as  much  fullness  as  the 
limits  of  our  space  would  permit. 

We  thus  end  our  account  of  one  of 
the  primary  divisions  of  mankind.  In 
doing  so  we  refer  once  more  to  the  most 

striking  aspect    of    that   di-    immense  areas 

/■     1  'i.  ^^A    occupied  by  the 

Vision       of     humanity,    ana    Brown  races  of 

that  is  its  almost  infinite  mankind, 
dispersion.  To  the  Brown  races  belong 
absolutely  all  of  the  aboriginal  peoples 
of  the  three  Americas  and  Greenland. 
To  the  same  great  stock  belong  all  of 
the  races  of  x\sia  eastward  of  the  river 
Indus,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Brahmanical  stem  which  enters  and  pop- 
ulates India.  Besides  this,  we  must 
add  the  nations  of  the  whole  Ural-Ahaic 
region  of  both  Asia  and  Europe.  Fi- 
nally, we  must  still  further  add  nearly 
all  of  the  Polynesian  islanders  scattered 
through  the  vast  Pacific, 

As  compared  with  this  distribution 
the  small  areas  occupied  by  the  aggres- 
sive and  powerful  Aryans,  and  the  still 
smaller  territories  that  have  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  the  Semites,  seem  insignificant 
indeed.  None  the  less,  we  must  re- 
member that  in  the  elements  of  great- 
'  ness  and  power  the  Brown  races,  not- 
withstanding their  numbers  and  vast 
I  distribution,  have  been  as  compared 
with  the  Aryans,  and  even  Avith  the  Sem- 
ites, as  naught  to  greatness.  In  the  con- 
test of  nations  victory  and  fame  have 
not  abided  on  the  banners  of  the  Brown. 
The  battle  has  not  been  to  them,  but  to 
the  Ruddy  division  of  mankind. 
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As  against  these  considerations  we  can 
but  admire  and  wonder  when  we  reflect 
on  the  huge  bulk  of  the  Brown  popula- 
tions of  the  world,  the  peculiarity  of 
Reasons  for  ad-  the  institutions  which  they 
miration  or  re-      j  created,  the  ingenuity 

gret  suggested  '  °  ■' 

by  the  study.  of  many  of  their  arts,  the 
conservative  character  which  they  have 
maintained  under  nearly  all  conditions 
of  their  race  career,  and  the  possibilities 
which  they  present  of  those  secondary 
ethnic  evolutions  which  may  bring  them 
in  course  of  time  to  the  highest  level  of 
the  civilized  life. 

The  fact  which  most  of  all  impedes 
the  rise  of  these  voluminous  but  feebly 
The  Brown  races  differentiated  peoples  is  the 
weakthrough       erroneous    concepts  which 

ignorance  and  ^ 

dread  of  nature,  they  all  have  of  the  natural 
world,  and  of  the  forces  by  which  it  is 
controlled.     It    may    well    be    doubted 


whether  any  superior  civilization  can 
exist  among  mankind  in  the  absence  of 
a  scientific  concept  of  nature.  The 
Brown  races  have  Shamanism,  or,  at 
most,  some  vague  deductive  dogmas  by 
which  they  seek  to  adjust  themselves  to 
the  conditions  of  their  environment. 
The  Aryan  races  have  science — knowl- 
edge. They  understand  the  laws  of  phe- 
nomena, and  therefore  master  the  world. 
The  Brown  races,  through  ignorance 
and  credulity,  stand  in  dread  of  nature, 
and  shudder  at  her  beneficent  motions. 
In  taking  leave  of  these  races  the  seri- 
ousness of  our  feelings  and  sympathy 
for  them  turns  upon  the  consideration 
of  their  general  barbarity  and  tinpro- 
gressiveness,  and  on  the  additional  fact 
that  the  conservatism  of  the  race  seems 
to  impede  indefinitely  the  higher  devel- 
opment of  its  capacities  and  promise. 


RACE  CHART  No.  8. 

EXPLANATION. 

This  Chart,  iu  its  general  features,  is  the  reverse  of  Chart  No.  7.  South 
America  and  Africa  have  often  been  compared  in  their  geographical  and 
ethnical  characteristics.  In  Africa,  however,  the  race  lines  enter  the  conti- 
nent from  the  east,  as  if  from  the  submerged  region  of  Lemuria. 

There  are  two  principal  stems — the  Nigritian  and  the  Hottentot.  The 
first  of  these  enters  the  country,  as  if  from  the  sea,  iu  Somaliland,  and,  pass- 
ing westward,  branches  through  a  large  part  of  the  continent.  The  first 
stem  is  that  of  the  Sudanese.  This  division  includes  the  tribes  of  Kordofan, 
Darfur,  North  Wady,  etc.  On  the  Northwest  Nigritian  stem,  we  have  the 
races  of  the  Upper  Niger— the  Timbuctus,  the  Ashantees,  the  Sencgam- 
bians,  etc. 

On  the  Central  Sudanese  stem,  we  have  the  races  of  the  Upper  Congo 
and  the  North  Guineans.  On  the  Southern  Sudanese  stem,  we  have  the 
central  races  of  the  Mabunda,  and  the  western  races  of  Guineans  and  Bunda 
tribes.  Another  division  of  the  Sudanese  stem  carries  the  Zulu  Kaffirs,  in 
an  almost  southerly  direction,  to  Kaffirland,  Natal,  the  Orange  Free  State, 
and  the  borders  of  Cape  Colony. 

The  Hottentot  stem  extends  in  a  southwesterly  direction  through  the 
Bunda  Empire,  contributing  the  Damaras  of  Damaraland,  and  the  Namaquas 
of  Namaqualand;  also,  the  Hottentots  proper,  the  Bechuauas,  and  the 
Bushmen. 

To  these  two  stems— Nigritian  and  Hottentot— probably  a  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  human  beings,  all  in  a  state  of  barbarism  and  savagery,  must 
refer  their  origin.  (For  connection  of  this  distribution  with  the  general 
scheme  of  mankind,  see  Race  Chart  No.  i,  "Western,  or  African,  Division.") 
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The  Blacks. 
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Chapter  CLXXXIII.— Genera  i.  view  ok  the  Blacks. 


E  now  purpose  to  take 
up  and  consider  in  its 
turn  the  last  of  the 
three  primary  divi- 
sions of  the  human 
family.  This  is  the 
Black  race,  to  which 
many  references  have  already  been  made 
in  preceding-  portions  of  this  work. 
Our  prime  classification  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  human  family  has, 
from  the  first,  proceeded  on  the  general 
line  of  color,  and  this  method  we  now 
follow  to  its  ultimate  results  by  in- 
cluding in  our  last  group  of  peoples  all 
those  wlao  by  the  test  of  complexion 
may  be  classified  together  as  Blacks. 

In  the  beginning  of  such  a  discussion 
many  reflections  of  a  general  character 
respecting   the    races  about  to   be  con- 


sidered suggest  themselves  to  the  in- 
quirer. One  of  the  first  of  these  is  the 
laying  of  geographical  boundaries  around 
that  division  of  mankind  Narrowing  geo- 
defined  as  Black.  This  f^f.^^^i^r^^ 
task  in  our  present  ad-  races, 
vanced  state  of  knowledge  is  not  difficult 
to  perform.  Time  was  in  the  near 
past,  however,  when  the  boundaries  of 
the  Black  races  were  unknown.  Tho.se 
boundaries,  indeed,  were  supposed  to  be 
vastly  more  extensive  than  subsequent 
inquiry  has  shown  to  be  the  fact.  The 
whole  tendency  of  ethnological  investi- 
gation for  the  last  half  century  has  been 
to  narrow  the  geographical  areas  occu- 
pied by  the  Black  races. 

Not  so  long  ago  it  was  supposed,  in  a 
general  way,  that  all  of  Africa,  ancient 
and  modern,   was    essentially  Nigritian 
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in  its  populations.  This  has  now  been 
shown  to  be  wholly  incorrect.  All  of 
What  parts  of  North  Africa  above  the 
Africa  are  Nigri-  twentieth  parallel  has  been 

tian  aud  what  •■      t     i       <• 

are  not.  entirely    excluded    t  r  o  m 

the  classification.  This  large  part  of 
the  continent  has  belonged  in  the  past 

and  so  belongs  in  the  present — to  the 

Hamitic  races,  and,  perhaps,  in  a  smaller 
measure  to  the  Semites.  The  limits  of 
the  Black  race  have  thus  been  narrowed 
on  the  north  to  the  inner  tropics.  The 
remainder  of  the  continent,  except  on 
the  east,  belongs  to  the  Blacks — though 
the  southern  part,  below  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn,  has  had  an  ambiguous  eth- 
nography, the  true  character  of  which  is 
not  yet  definitely  ascertained.  We  may 
thus  say  in  general  terms  that  the  West- 
ern, or  African,  division  of  the  Black 
races  is  confined  to  the  intertropical 
spaces  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

As   to    the    Eastern    division    of    the 

Black  races,  the  same  narrowing  tendency 

in  its   boundaries  may  be 

Boundaries  of  -  ^ 

the  Eastern  di-  obscrved.  It  was  formerly 
vision  of  Blacks.  g^^ppQ^ed  that  the  south  of 
India  for  as  far  as  the  twentieth  parallel 
north  was  dominated  by  Black  peoples, 
whereas  we  now  know  that  only  the  ex- 
treme part  of  that  great  peninsula  was 
touched  by  the  true  Blacks  in  their  dis- 
tribution eastward.  In  like  manner  the 
Indonesian  islands  were  formerly  as- 
signed to  the  Blacks,  whereas  subse- 
quent inquiry  has  shown  that  the  Ma- 
lays have  their  ethnic  relationships  with 
the  Brown  races  of  Southeastern  Asia. 
Only  Australia  and  the  Papuan  parts 
of  New  Guinea,  with  certain  associated 
points  of  land  belonging  to  Melanesia, 
remain  as  the  true  seats  of  the  Black 
distribution  eastward. 

There  are  thus  seen  to  be  in  a  general 
way  only  two  principal  branches  of  the 
Black    race,   namely,    the    Western,    or 


Nigritian,  branch  distributed  through 
equatorial  and  Southern  Africa;  and 
the  Eastern,  or  Australian,  insular  outposts 
branch,  distributed  in  Aus-  t^eLedfsper- 
tralia,  Papua,  and  the  ^ion. 
smaller  islands  of  Melanesia.  The 
limits  of  the  race,  as  a  whole,  are  thus 
narrowed,  both  latitudinally  and  longi- 
tudinally, especially  the  former.  The 
uttermost  eastern  dispersion  of  the  Black 
division  of  mankind  reaches  as  far  as  the 
Fiji  islands,  under  the  i8oth  meridian 
of  Greenwich,  while  the  Western  de- 
parture goes  out  as  far  as  Cape  Verd, 
about  longitude  17°  W.  The  northern 
barrier  of  the  race  reaches  geographi- 
cally the  Sahara,  in  Africa,  about  the 
20th  parallel,  and  the  southernmost 
point  of  the  distribution  is  in  Tasmania, 
in  42°  S. 

The  next  general  observation  relative 
to  the  emplacement  of  the  Black  race  is 
the  comparative  unimpor-  comparative  un- 
tance  of  the  countries  oc-  l^e^coSTt^ief 
cupied  thereby.  Of  these  of  the  Blacks, 
the  greatest  potency  is  doubtlessly  in 
Equatorial  Africa.  That  part  of  the 
world,  however,  has  thus  far  remained 
unreclaimed  by  civilization,  although 
Northern  and  Northeastern  Africa  have 
been  the  seats  of  some  of  the  oldest, 
most  famous,  and  most  important,  as 
well  as  the  most  highly  civilized,  nations 
of  the  ancient  world. 

After  Africa,  Australia  is  by  far  the 
most  important  of  the  countries  having 
an  original  population  of  Blacks.  While 
it  would  not  be  proper  to  depreciate 
Australia  as  a  seat  of  civilization,  it 
must  nevertheless  be  admitted  that  a 
large  part  of  that  island-continent  is  un- 
reclaimable,  and  that  the  whole  of  it  is 
so  greatly  divided  by  broad  oceans  from 
the  continental  parts  of  the  world  as  to 
place  the  country  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage in  the  competition  for  preeminence. 


M.— Vc.l.  4—39 
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As  to  New  Guinea,  the  island  is  neither 
large  enough  nor  well  enough  emplaced 
to  give  it  a  great  importance  in  the  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  earth's  habitable  parts. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  geographical  areas  held  originally, 
and  in  most  part  to  the  present  time,  by 
the  Black  races  are  the  least  consequen- 
tial of  the  countries  of  the  earth. 

Our  next  general  observation  relates 

to  the  race    itself,  and  its  comparative 

rank  in  the  general  cate- 

Inferior  rank  of 

the  Black  divi-      gory    of    mankind.       The 

sion  of  mankind,     -ni       -i        i-     •    •  c     i 

Black  division  of  human 
kind  holds  by  far  the  lowest  level  of  any 
of  our  species.  Its  emergence  from  the 
total  obscurity  of  unrecorded  paganism 
and  merely  animal  stages  of  progress 
has  been  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  mark  a 
stage  in  the  forward  march.  Beyond 
this  the  other  races  have  gone  forth  on 
vast  excursions  to  enlightenment  and 
power.  They  have  passed  the  borders 
of  the  physical  and  material,  and  have 
entered  the  intellectual  life.  They  have 
organized  powerful  communities,  na- 
tions, states,  kingdoms,  and  dominions, 
and  have  made  the  thing  which,  for  lack 
of  better  name,  we  call  history. 

This  the  Blacks  have  never  done.  It 
is  a  melancholy  fact  that  they  have  no 
history.  True,  this  may  be  said  in  al- 
most equal  degree  of  many  of  those 
other  peoples  whom  we  designate  as 
aborigines.  Aye,  more  ;  it  is  doubtlessly 
true,  or  was  true,  at  some  former  period 
of  all  the  aborigines  of  the  earth,  and 
therefore  true  of  the  human  race  itself. 

The  fact  to  be  emphasized,  therefore, 
in  the  case  of  the  Black  divisions  of 
■Want  of  prog-      mankind  is  their  want  of 

ress;  highest  ad-  -,         , 

vancementin  progrcss.  in  them,  as  a 
foreign  lands.  general  rule,  the  aggressive 
and  adventurous  spirit  has  not  appeared. 
As  a  consequence,  the  race  has  held  on 
its  barbarian  level— this  to  the  extent 


that  within  the  whole  historical  period 
it  has  made  no  perceptible  progress  at 
all.  This  is  said  of  the  race  in  its  nat- 
ural conditions  and  native  environment. 

In  foreign  parts,  M^here  the  Blacks 
have  been  displaced  from  their  original 
seats  and  have  been  thrown  into  con- 
tact with  the  progressive  races,  being 
thus  subjected  to  the  reactions  of  the 
higher  forms  of  life,  they  have  shown 
better  .^capacities  and  greater  promise. 
This  has  been  seen  independently  of 
the  admixture  of  blood,  and  therefore 
demonstrates  the  existence,  however 
inactive,  in  the  Black  race  of  a  power 
therein  to  rise  to  the  better  conditions 
of  civilization.  To  what  extent  this 
power  may  exert  itself  the  present  stage 
of  our  knowledge  would  not  warrant  us 
in  declaring. 

Still  another  general  observation  re- 
specting  the    Black   race,  as   such,   has 
reference  to  its  antiquity ;   Position  of  the 
that  is,  to  the  relative  posi-  Sj^t^^^^^^ 

tion    which     it     occupies    in    mankind. 

the  general  scheme  of  mankind.  More 
simply,  the  question  stands  thus :  Is  the 
Black  division  of  the  human  race  older 
or  younger  than  the  other  branches  of 
the  human  family?  Strangely  enough, 
arguments  seemingly  valid  may  be  dis- 
covered on  both  sides  of  this  question. 
Historically  and  ethnologically  it  would 
appear  that  the  Black  race  is  the  old- 
est division  of  the  human  family.  In 
former  parts  of  the  present  work  we 
have  held  to  this  contention,  showing 
that  the  native  seat  of  the  human  race 
was  in  that  part  of  the  world  from  which 
the  Blacks  have  evidently  proceeded. 
From  that  situation  all  the  other  races 
are  far  off ;  that  is,  the  Ruddy  and  the 
Brown  races  have  seemingly  made  their 
way  to  great  distances  from  that  center 
out  of  which  only  the  w^hole  human 
family  could  have  arisen.     This  is  seem- 


FOREST  OF  KONK.ROUSON.— Drawn  by  Riou.  from  descriptions. 
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ingly  a  Black  origin  rather  than  any 
other.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the 
other  races  have  arisen  from  a  Black 
stem,  have  branched  therefrom;  have 
differentiated  from  an  older  stock  of 
darker  and  still  darker  hue  down  to  the 
complexion  of  blackness. 

The  reasoning  would  be  that  the 
lighter  and  still  lighter  color  of  the 
Reasons  for  be-  different  raccs  is  the  re- 
ueving  in  prior-    ,.^^|^  ^^£  ^^g  remotest  dcvcl- 

ity  of  the  Black 

races.  opment — remotest     ethno- 

logically,  chronologically,  and  geo- 
graphically. Such  reasoning  would 
point  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Black  race  Avas  the  first  of  human- 
ity to  rise  out  of  merely  animal  con- 
ditions; the  first  to  receive  the  rudi- 
ments of  reason,  and  of  those  instincts 
and  sentiments  that  are  above  the  hori- 
zon of  the  beasts ;  the  first  to  stand  in 
a  situation  toward  which  the  uplifted 
prehensile  hand  of  the  chimpanzee  was 
stretched  forth  to  grasp  the  heel  of  a 
true  humanity. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  philo- 
sophical, and  in  particular  anthropolog- 
Reasons  for  be-  ical,  considerations  which 
Snfyof?Ms  ^ight  lead  to  the  theory 
Btock.  that  the  Black  race  is  the 

latest,  instead  of  the  earliest,  evolution 
of  human  kind.  These  considerations 
relate  to  the  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  dispositions  and  tendencies  of  the 
Blacks  themselves.  There  are  many 
particulars  in  which  the  peoples  of  this 
stock  appear  to  be  new — recent.  This 
is  true  of  the  bodily  form.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  lowest  grada- 
tions of  the  human  person  are  seen 
among  the  Africans,  Australians,  and 
Papuans.  In  these  peoples  approxima- 
tions to  the  lower  animals  are  as  easily 
discoverable  as  among  the  higher  ani- 
mals .such  approximations  to  manhood 
may  be  noted.     This  fact  would  seem 


to  indicate  that  the  Blacks,  being  phys- 
ically least  evolved,  least  developed  of 
all  mankind,  are  probably  the  youngest 
of  all.  It  is  perfectly  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  human  evolution  is 
going  steadily  forward  among  all  the 
divisions  of  the  human  family.  Thus 
much  being  granted,  we  should  con- 
clude that  those  races  least  evolved  are 
youngest,  reckoning  from  the  date  of 
the  primal  origin. 

In  the  mental  state  of  the  Blacks  we 
find  likewise  certain  hints  that  they  are 
an  oncoming  rather  than  Mental  habit  of 
an  offgoing  race.  This  is  '^^^^Xt^.e 
to  say  that  there  are  an-  development, 
thropological  signs  that  the  historical 
part  of  this  race  lies  before  us,  rather 
than  behind  us,  in  time  and  in  fact. 
We  can  not  dvN^ell  at  length  upon  such 
mental  characteristics  of  the  Blacks  as 
point  to  this  conclusion,  but  will  men- 
tion only  two.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
almost  universally  distributed  gift  and 
passion  of  song.  It  is  the  young  of  all 
animals  that  sing,  or  at  least  in  some 
way  exercise  their  vocal  powers  to  ex- 
cess. With  the  approach  of  the  autum- 
nal season  and  winter  of  bird-life  song 
dies  awa,y.  We  may  doubt  whether  the 
old  birds  sing.  The  same  vocal  activity 
is  seen  everywhere  in  the  young  of  four- 
footed  as  well  as  of  winged  creatures, 
and  also  the  same  disposition,  with  the 
approach  of  age  and  decrepitude,  to 
grow  silent.  All  forms  of  animal  life 
burst  out  in  the  early  stages  into  vocal 
activity,  and  all  forms  of  the  same  life 
make  ready  in  the  after  stages  for  the 
silence  of  death. 

The    law    here    hinted  at    evidently 
holds     of     the     spceies     as  individual  ac- 
well  as  of    the    zndrviduals  "^^^"^ 
of      the     species.     Young  t^o^^. 
species  have    activities   of  all   kinds  in 
excess.     The  same  species  as  they  grow 
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old  lose  their  activities,  including  such 
activities  as  relate  to  vocality  and  song. 
Without  doubt  the  law  extends  to  hu- 
man kind.  In  no  other  respect  do 
human  beings  differ  more  than  in  their 
desire  and  manifestation  of  vocal  utter- 
ance. This  distinction  is  noticeable 
first  in  individuals,  and  afterwards  in 
kinds ;  but  we  must  here  allow  for  the 
strong  influence  of  climate. 

Without  doubt  vocality  declines  to- 
ward the  colder  regions  of  the  earth, 
and  increases  toward  the  tropics.  Cli- 
matic conditions,  however,  are  not  of 
Decline  of  the  thcmselvcs  Sufficient  to  ac- 
power  of  song  ^  f      ^i^    difference  of 

toward  the 

North.  the  different  peoples  ki  the 

matter  of  vocal  utterance.  There  is  also 
a  deep-seated  ethnic  instinct  which  ex- 
presses itself  with  varying  force  among 
both  individuals  and  races.  This  in- 
stinct shows  itself  in  supreme  activity 
among  recent  peoples,  and  if  we  mistake 
not,  declines  in  force  with  the  declining 
races  of  mankind. 

The  Blacks  are  in  the  matter  of  utter- 
ance and  song  the  most  vocal  of  the 
,,.     ,.      ,^       races.  Thisistrueinpartic- 

Vocahty  of  the  ^ 

Blacks  a  race       ular  of  the  African  Blacks. 

characteristic.        ^-^  ^  ,     •     ,  1   • 

Of  a  certamty  this  is 
not  said  of  artistic  utterance.  It  is  al- 
leged only  of  the  disposition  of  the 
Black  race  to  be  vocally  noisy,  and  to 
utter  its  sentiments  in  the  simple  har- 
monies of  song.  The  instinct  is  so 
strong  that  it  matters  little  to  peoples  of 
this  descent  whether  or  not  the  sense  of 
song  is  present  in  their  singing  or  only 
harmonious,  or  rather  melodious,  vocal- 
ity. This  fact  of  the  instinctive  dispo- 
sition of  the  Blacks  to  sing  and  to  sing 
always,  even  in  despite  of  calamity, 
pain,  and  sorrow,  would  indicate  that  the 
race  is  recent,  or  as  we  might  say,  young. 
Another  disposition  or  power  of  the 
Black  race  is  its  fecundity.     Amono-  all 


the  animals  this  power  is  regarded  as  a 
symptom  of  youth.  Among  all,  the  lack 
of  it  or  the  decline   of  it  is 

Fecundity  indi- 

regarded  as  a  symptom  of  cates  youth  and 

TT  •       J.1  •       recency  of  race. 

age.  Here  again  there  is 
a  strong  analogy  between  the  character 
of  the  individual  and  the  character  of 
the  race.  We  should  reflect  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  community,  the  tribe, 
the  people,  the  race,  are  made  up  of  the 
individuals — that  the  potency  of  the  race 
is  but  the  aggregate  potency  of  the  in- 
dividuals. Thus  much  granted,  we  may 
perceive  clearly  that  a  mental  or  physi- 
cal symptom  discovered  almost  univer- 
sally among  the  individuals  of  a  given 
stock  must,  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case, 
be  a  symptom  or  characteristic  of  that 
stock  itself. 

Among  all  the  peoples  the  Blacks,  if  we 
mistake  not,  are  strongest  in  their  repro- 
ductive  instincts  and  pOW-    strong  repro- 

ers.  They  multiply  with  SScwthe 
great  rapidity;  the  fam-  Blacks, 
ily  soon  expands  into  a  community,  the 
community  into  a  tribe,  the  tribe  into  a 
numerous  people.  We  are  aware  that 
there  is  a  vast  reduction  to  be  made  on 
the  side  of  this  increase  because  of  the 
large  percentage  of  deaths  among  the 
young  of  the  Blacks.  This,  we  think, 
must  be  allowed  to  be  the  case  both  in 
America  and  Africa.  There  seems  to 
be  a  contradiction  of  forces  in  this  par- 
ticular, producing  the  modified  result  of 
a  slower  increase  in  the  Black  race  than 
would  be  indicated  by  the  strong  repro- 
ductive instincts  and  powers  of  the  peo- 
ples referred  to.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  such  power  and  instinct,  considered 
as  an  ethnic  trait,  points  to  the  recency 
of  the  African  stock  of  mankind. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  argu- 
ment preponderates  to  the  opposite  con- 
clusion. Perhaps  the  freshness  and 
force  of  the  reproductive  powers  of  the 
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Blacks,  and,  possibly,  their  excessive  vo- 
cality,  both  of  which  powers  manifest 
Countervailing  themselves  with  great  force 
STdSof""^^^  pertinacity,  should 
the  race.  be   referred  to  the    fact 

that  the  race,  owing  to  its  other  dis- 
positions, has  continued  in  a  state  of 
nature,  in  which  state  the  dispositions 
referred  to  have  not  suffered  those 
abatements  which  usually  follow  as  the 
concomitants  of  old  age  in  both  men 
and  races. 

Still  another  observation  of  a  general 

character  may  properly  be  made  respect- 

inof  the   Black  division  of 

Slight  ethnic  dif-         ^ 

ferences  among    mankind.       This    is    that 

the  Black  races.      ,11  •  ^^ 

the  peoples  composmg  the 
stock  or  stocks  in  question  have  differ- 
entiated among  themselves  by  much 
smaller  departures  than  have  any  other 
peoples  of  the  earth.  The  visible  differ- 
ences discoverable  among  the  Blacks  of 
the  various  tribes  and  nations  are  slight- 
er and  less  distinct  than  we  find  in  the 
case  of  any  other  division  of  mankind. 
In  most  cases  the  cognate  branches  of  a 
given  human  stock  soon  show  marked 
evidences  of  departure  from  the  com- 
mon type.  How  great,  for  instance, 
are  the  highly  developed  differences  be- 
tween the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Dutch  ! 
How  strongly  discriminated  are  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Italians !  How  widely 
apart  are  the  Germans  and  the  Slavs! 
These  races  have  pushed  out,  each  on 
its  own  lines  of  development,  until  the 
points  of  difference  among  them  may 
be  enumerated,  classified,  dwelt  upon, 
and  discussed  as  distinct  points  in  the 
evolution  of  human  and  ethnic  features 
and  character. 

Not  so,  however,  among  the  Blacks. 
We  have  in  Africa  a  congeries  of  peo- 
ples among  whom  the  tribal  and  ethnic 
traits  are  but  little  discriminated.  The 
race  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  mass. 


True,  it  is  divided  into  tribes  and  na- 
tions; but  these  are  for  the  most  part 
separated  only  by  geographical  lines. 
There  is  little  of  that  almost  infinite 
variety  which  we  find  among  the  more 
highly  developed  races.  The  Blacks  lie 
thus  in  a  dark  and  poorly  defined  bank 
of  cloud  along  the  horizon,  little  divis- 
ible by  definition  into  parts  and  organic 
sections,  as  we  should  find  in  the  case  of 
other  peoples. 

As  a  result  of  this  the  ethnical  descrip- 
tions which  may  be  properly  given  of 
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SAMBA    n'dIAYE — NIGER     TYPE   (SHOWING     UN'IFORMITY 

WITH    NATIVES   OF   GABOON). 

Drawn  by  Rioii,  after  a  sketch  of  G.  Vuillior. 

the  Black  race  are  confined  to  smaller 
and  less  significant  partic-  insignificant 
ulars  than  in  the  case  of  the  ^^^^J^t'a  brief 
Ruddy  and    Brown    races,  treatment. 
The  latter,  it  is  true,  present  something 
of  the  same  feature.     The  ethnographer 
is  often  perplexed  in  treating  of  the  abo- 
riginal races  of  the  New  World  properly 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
The  perplexity  is  greater  and  more  per- 
sistent in  the  case  of  the  Black  races. 
Resultino:    from    this    fact    we    note 
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another  with  regard  to  ethnographic 
dissertation.  This  is  that  in  the  treat- 
ment of  such  peoples  as  the  Blacks  only 
brief,  and  as  it  were  specimental, 
sketches  can  be  given  for  large  and 
important  tribes  and  nations.  The  prin- 
ciple is,  know  one,  know  all.  Instead 
of  the  highly  inflected  narrative,  arising, 
as  it  were,  of  itself  in  the  case  of  en- 
lightened and  progressive  peoples,  we 
are  limited  in  the  consideration  of  the 


essentials  of  importance — all  the  features 
of  distinct  and  elaborate  treatment — the 
Blacks  must  occupy  but  a  small  space  in 
comparison  with  the  others.  For  this 
reason  the  pages  following,  in  which  we 
shall  attempt  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
character  and  tendency  of  the  Nigritian 
and  the  Australian- Papuan  divisions  of 
the  Black  races  of  mankind,  will  be 
few,  and  the  ethnic  sketches  therein 
presented  correspondingly  brief. 


NATIVES  OF  GABOON— TYPES  (SHOWING  UNIFORMITY  WITH  NIGER  TYPE  PRECEDING).— Drawn  by  Eraile  Bayard. 


Blacks  to  specific,  and  more  especially  to 
generic,  features  of  the  whole.  It  thus 
happens  that  a  small  number  of  highly 
differentiated  people  in  the  civilized 
estate  Avill  present  a  greater  number  of 
distinct  features  to  the  ethnologist  than 
may  be  seen  in  a  whole  nation,  such  as 
the  undifferentiated  peoples  of  Equa- 
torial Africa. 

The  value  of  these  observations,  so 
far  as  the  present  narrative  is  concerned, 
is  the  limitation  of  the  same  to  brief  and 
cursory  descriptions.  Ethnographically, 
the  Black  race  is  cognate  with  the  Ruddy 
race   and   the    Brown;     but   in   all    the 


Ethnic  lines  be- 
draw    gin  to  narro-w 

-with  the  Blacks. 

vv  hen 


In  fact,  at  this  point  our  review  of  the 
origin,  classification,  characteristics,  and 
tendencies  of  the  races  of 
mankind  begins  to 
rapidly  to  a  close, 
the  inquirer  reaches  the  geographical 
and  ethnical  borders  which  include  the 
Black  peoples  of  the  earth  he  discovers 
at  once  the  narrowing  scene  before  him. 
Though  the  peoples  in  question  be 
numerous,  though  their  distribution 
from  east  to  west  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  Semites,  he  nevertheless  ob- 
serves from  this  stage  of  his  inquiry  the 
paucity  of  his  remaining  materials  and 
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the  expediency  of  throwing  into  large 
groups  and  classes  the  peoples  and  facts 
which  remain  to  be  considered.  For 
this  reason  we  shall  yield  freely  to  the 
pressure  of  the  converging  lines  which 
already  indicate  in  the  near  horizon  our 
point  of  destination. 

One  other  circumstance  may  yet  be 
enumerated  before  we  close  this  chapter 
Meagerness  of  of  general  observation,  and 
information  re-     ^j^^^  jg  ^j^g  relative  meager- 

spectmg  the  * 

Black  races.  ness  of  our  information 
respecting  the  Blacks  as  a  race.  As  we 
have  said,  the  other  divisions  of  man- 
kind have  a  history.  In  those  other 
divisions  the  reflective  and  conscious 
powers  of  men  have  become  highly 
developed,  and  they  have  made  records 
of  themselves,  of  their  manners  and 
customs,  their  institutions,  laws,  govern- 
ments, and  religions  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  inquirer  is  as  much  perplexed 
by  the  plentifulness  as  by  the  want  of 
materials ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Blacks 
it  is  not  so.     When  it  is  said  that  they 


have  no  history,  the  expression  means 
more  than  appears  on  the  surface.  It 
signifies  that  our  knowledge  of  the  race 
is  to  be  derived  from  extraneous  sources 
— from  the  observation  of  others,  and  the 
intrusion  within  the  limits  of  the  thing 
to  be  investigated  of  a  power  of  inspec- 
tion not  possessed  by  itself. 

The  remoteness  of  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia, the  obstacles  which  those  coun- 
tries have  presented  to  travel  and  coloni- 
zation, have  impeded  even  obstacles  to  in- 
those  forms  of  inquiry  upon  ™;  ^oX'^e- 
which  we  are  exclusively  cent, 
dependent.  Only  within  the  memories 
of  men  still  living  have  the  gates  of  this 
darkness  been  somewhat  opened  to  them 
who,  from  foreign  parts,  have  carried 
thither  the  torches  of  light  and  knowl- 
edge. Civilization  begins  at  last  to  pene- 
trate the  African  gloom. — These  facts 
tend  to  narrow  and  restrict  the  investi- 
gation upon  which  we  are  here  to  enter 
respecting  the  character  of  the  Nigritian, 
Australian,  and  Papuan  peoples. 


CHAF'XER   CLXXXIV.— Emviroxivlent    AXO    LI1MI= 

XATIO>JS. 


ENTRAL  Africa  has 
long  been  what  modern 
travelers  have  chosen 
to  call  it — the  Dark 
Continent.  Among 
the  regions  occupying 
the  equatorial  belt,  one 
of  the  principal  is  the  so-called  Sudan. 
The  name  signifies  the  Country  of  the 
Blacks,  being  the  translation  of  the 
Arabic  Bilad-cs-Siidan.  It  is  the  name 
of  a  large  district  south  of  the  Sahara 
desert,  stretching  from  Senegambia  and 
Sierra  Leone  eastward  across  the  con- 
tinent to  the  Upper  Nile  and  beyond  to 


Abyssinia.     The   African  Sudan,    how- 
ever,    or   true  Sudan,    reaches   only    to 
Darfur  and  Emin  Pasha's  piaceand 
Province,   being  exclusive  X^^S^Xt 
of    the    Egyptian     Sudan.  Sudan. 
Of  the  latter,  we  have  already  considered 
the    peoples   in    our   discussion    of    the 
Semitic  and  Hamitic  races.    The  former 
is  one  of  the  native  seats  of  the  Black 
race,  and  was  known  until  recently  by 
the  name  of  Nigritia,  or  Negroland. 

The  Sudan  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  great  Sahara.  Perhaps  that 
desert  region  might  well  be  included 
under   the    common    designation.     The 
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Sudan  Proper  contains  the  central  basins, 
not  only  of  one  or  two  of  the  great  lakes 
in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  but  also  of 
the  rivers  Niger,  Congo,  Upper  Nile, 
Zambezi.  Lake  Chad  is  central  to  the 
country,  and  receives  several  of  the 
streams  that  drain  it.  On  the  south  the 
conventional   line  of  the  equator  is  re- 


barra,  Timbuctu,  Houssa,  Bornu,  Ba- 
ghirmi,  Waday,  and  further  east  Darfur 
and  Emin  Pasha's  Province.  The  latter, 
as  the  reader  knoAvs,  has  been  recently 
constructed  out  of  Sudanese  territory. 
About  half  of  French  Congo  and,  per- 
haps, a  third  of  the  Congo  Free  State  lie 
north    of  the  equatorial  line.     The  re- 


EgUAlURIA 


garded  as  the  boundary  of  the  region 
before  us,  but  recently  several  new 
states  north  of  that  line  and  upon  it 
have  been  organized  out  of  what  was 
hitherto  merely  Sudanese  territory. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  country,  be- 
Principai Sudan-  twccu  the  cquator  and  the 
mTned'byethSc'  borders  of  the  vSahara,  ex- 
^^''^-  ist   many   of  the  principal 

states  and  cities  of  Central  Africa — Bam- 


latii;.  —  Lirawn   by  \'.  I'ranishiiik'iff. 


maining  important  southern  state  of 
the  Sudan  is  Adamawa.  These  several 
states,  or  kingdoms,  have  been  con- 
structed on  ethnic  principles,  each  of 
them  representing  a  division  of  the 
central  Nigritian  populations.  Nor 
should  we  fail  to  remind  the  reader  that 
around  from  the  north  and  west  an 
ethnic  line  has  extended  into  these 
regions  representing  the   Arabian,   tha 


CE 
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Moorish,  and  the  Berber  stocks  of  man- 
kind interfused  with  the  Blacks. 

It  is  hardly  needed  that  we  should 
here  enter  extensively  into  a  description 
Physical  fea-  of  the  physical  character 
tures  of  the  su-    q£     ^|^g    countries     before 

dan;  interior 

rivers.  us.        On     the    soutli    the 

Sahara  rises,   toward  the  tenth  parallel 

of  north  latitude,  into  a  great   plateau 

extending  across   the    continent.     This 

ascends  to  the  east,  and  reaches  its  climax 

in   the    mountains   of  Abyssinia.     The 

western  edge  of  this  table-land  is  lower 

than  the  east,  but  is  sufficiently  elevated 

to  turn  many  of  the  waters  away  from 

the  Atlantic.    Other  interior  streams  are 

gathered  into  such  rivers  as  the  Niger, 

and  breaking  through  the  barriers  of  the 

plateau  make  their  way  to  the  sea. 

The  general  elevation  of  the  interior 
Sudan  ranges  from  three  thousand  to 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  Atlantic 
level.  There  are,  however,  many  vari- 
Eievation  and  ations  abovc  and  below  the 
sTdanlsfin/  l^^nits  indicated.  Here 
terior.  ^nd    there    are    mountain 

ranges,  and  between  them  valleys.  In 
other  parts  are  lakes.  In  some  territo- 
ries the  surface  is  comparatively  uniform. 
After  the  influence  of  the  Sahara  disap- 
pears on  the  north  the  forest  rises,  and 
as  it  extends  southward  toward  the 
equatorial  line  becomes  vast,  gloomy, 
and  almost  impenetrable. 

The  reader  is  left  with  the  easy  re- 
sources of  geography  and  the  accounts 
Vegetation  of      recently  published  as  the  re- 

Livin^g^one^s*'  ^^^^S  ^^  the  traVcls  of  Stan- 
description,  ley  and  the  immortal  Liv- 
ingstone to  make  out  the  no  longer  dif- 
ficult problem  of  the  character  of  the 
country  under  consideration.  We  only 
pause  in  this  connection  to  remark  upon 
the  generally  rank  vegetation  of  the 
equatorial  belt.  Than  this  nothing 
more   prodigious  may  be  found  in  the 


w^orld.  In  these  regions  vast  areas  of 
country  have  been  authentically  de- 
scribed wherein  the  forests  are  so  heavy, 
the  foliage  so  rich,  the  trees  so  gigantic, 
that  sunlight  on  the  earth  is  an  unknown 
fact  the  year  around. 

High  above  the  ground  in  this  region 
is  held  an  endless  and  impenetrable 
panoply  of  leaves,  on  the  top  of  which 
the  burning  rays  of  the  tropical  sun 
flash  down  only  to  break  off  by  reflec- 
tion into  space.  Livingstone  and  all 
others  who  have  penetrated  these  re- 
gions agree  in  their  descriptions  of  the 
appalling  character  of  the  landscape. 
"Here,"  says  Livingstone,  "the  sun, 
though  vertical,  can  not  penetrate,  ex- 
cepting by  sending  down  at  midday  thin 
pencils  of  rays  into  the  gloom.  The 
rain  w^ater  stands  for  months  in  stagnant 
pools  made  by  the  feet  of  elephants. 
The  climbing  plants,  from  the  size  of  a 
whipcord  to  that  of  a  man-of-war's  haw- 
ser, are  so  numerous  that  the  ancient 
path  is  the  only  passage.  When  one  of 
the  giant  trees  falls  across  the  road,  it 
forms  a  w^all  breast-high  to  be  climbed 
over,  and  the  mass  of  tangled  ropes 
brought  down  makes  cutting  a  path 
round  it  a  work  of  time  which  travelers 
never  undertake." 

These  descriptions  of  the  native  con- 
dition of  the  central  belt  of  Africa  apply 
to    the    country    on    each  Grading  off  of 
side  of  the  equator  to  the  ^Slirutihe 
distance     of     several     de-  Sahara. 
grees ;  but  they  do  not  apply  beyond  the 
limits  here  indicated.     To  the  north,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  forests  fall  off  with 
the  descent  of  the  country,  and  vegeta- 
tion gradually  disappears  until  that  des- 
ert condition  supervenes    at  -which  the 
world  has  stood  aghast  since  the  earliest 
epoch  of  civilization.     Great,  however, 
has   been  the  popular  misapprehension 
respecting  the  extent  and  universality  of 
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the  Sahara.  It  prevails  neither  across 
the  continent  from  east  to  west,  nor  for 
an  impenetrable  distance  from  north  to 
south.  Nevertheless,  the  area  is  im- 
mense, amoimting  to  more  than  three 
million  five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
square  miles — a  space  which  may  very 
nearly  contain  the  United  States  before 
the  addition  of  Alaska,  or  all  Europe, 
exclusive  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsulas. 
On  the  south  of  the  central  belt,  also, 
the  heavy  and  impenetrable  forests  be- 
ciimatic  condi-  gin  to  decline,  so  that  about 
tions  favor  the      ^|^g  tenth  desfrce  south  the 

rankest  vegeta-  ° 

tion.  country  appears  as  a  pas- 

toral region  of  alternate  glade  and  for- 
est. On  either  side  of  the  equator  the 
climate  also  passes  into  the  usual  and 
necessary  modifications.  Under  the 
equator,  and  for  about  ten  degrees  on 
either  side,  there  is  no  great  change  of 
season.  Alternate  rains  and  sunshine 
prevail  throughout  the  year,  and  the  in- 
terminable forests  of  the  plateau  hold 
the  waters,  thus  furnishing  the  ante- 
cedents of  a  vegetation  which  can  be 
equaled  on  the  whole  globe  only  in  the 
valley  of  the  Amazon  and  in  Malaysia. 
Above  and  below  the  twenty-degree 
belt  the  two  seasons,  wet  and  dry,  make 
their  appearance,  and  the  conditions  of 
the  landscape  begin  to  be  changed. 

The  recent  rapid  extension  of  Euro- 
pean influences  into  the    region   under 
consideration  has  produced 

European  com- 
petition in  vai-      a  contention  among  the  civ- 
ley  of  the  Congo.    .^.^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  aSCCndency 

in  the  great  valleys  of  the  Congo,  the 
Niger,  the  Zambesi,  and  also  around 
the  famous  Nyanzas  and  lakes  of  the  in- 
terior. Commercial  considerations  lie 
at  the  bottom  of  these  movements.  The 
result  has  been  the  construction  of  a 
great  number  of  vast  states  and  protect- 
orates extending  entirely  across  the  con- 
tinent, and  as  far  south  as  the  Tropic  of 


Capricorn.  We  have  already  referred  to 
the  states  north  of  the  equatorial  line. 
While  the  political  arrangements  just 
mentioned  have  not  much  to  do  with  the 
ethnographical  conditions  of  Central 
Africa,  they  are,  nevertheless,  of  such 
importance  as  to  justify  a  brief  reference 
to  them. 

On  the  west  of  the  equatorial  region 
the  French,  the  Germans,  and  the  Por- 
tuguese are  in  the  ascendency.  Imme- 
diately  under    the   equator  French  and  Ger- 

lies  the  large  province  of  SJns;  co^'o 
French  Congo.     This  great  Free  state, 
state  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Congo,  or  Livingstone,  extending  north- 
ward as  far  as  4°   N.     Above  this  lies 
adjacent  to  the  coast  the  German  prov- 
ince, having  for  its  central  populations 
the  Cameroon  and  the  Biafra  nations. 
Next,  on  the  south  of  French  Congo,  we 
come    to  the   largest  and  most  impor- 
tant of   all    the    African    principalities. 
This  is  the  Congo  Free  State.     It   has 
on  the  Atlantic  front  only  a  short  line 
of  coast,  at  the  confluence  of   the  Congo 
with  the  sea.    The  principality,  or  state, 
lies  on  the  left  bank  of  that  great  river, 
and  has  the  same  for  its  western  bound- 
ary  through  almost   the    whole    extent 
from  the  fourth  parallel  north  to  the  At- 
lantic.    That   parallel    is   the  northern 
boundary  through  more  than  eleven  de- 
grees  of  longitude.      On  the    east    the 
thirtieth  meridian  is  the  boundary  south- 
ward, by  way  of  Albert  Edward  Nyan- 
za,  lake  Tanganyika,  and  the  Luapula 
river,  to  a  short  distance  below  12"  S. 
The  southern  boundary^  is  constituted  in 
part  with  the  Lokinga  mountains,  and  in 
part  with  the  sixth  parallel  south,  run- 
ning westward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Con- 
go.    The    area    thus  included  is  large 
enough  for  one  of  the  greatest  empires 
of  the  world ! 

Besides  the  Congo  Free  State  we  have 
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on  the  east,  toward  the  Indian  Ocean, 
Emin  Pasha's  Province;  the  English 
protectorate,  including  the  British  East 
Protectorates  of  Africa     Company's     terri- 

aid?he  Portu-  to^y ''  t^^  g"^^^^  German  pro- 
giiese.  tectorate,     including     the 

German  East  Africa  Company's  territory ; 
the  Portuguese  coast,  reaching  from  the 
river  Rufuma  southward  to  Gasaland ;  a 
ofrcat  interior  resfion  still  under  the  do- 
minion  of  the  native  races,  and  lying  on 
both  sides  of  the  Upper  Zambesi;   the 


ments  accessible  in  geographies  and 
other  technical  literature.  A  word, 
however,  may  be  properly  given  re- 
specting the    vast  interior 

Rivers  and 
fresh    waters    of    the    COUn-    mountains;  the 

try  before  us.  These  are  ^^^^^^^^yanza. 
the  great  Nyanzas  and  lakes  which,  by 
their  extent,  variety,  and  beauty,  have 
elicited  the  praise  of  all  travelers  and 
the  interest  of  mankind. 

The  first  and  greatest  of  these  is  that 
Victoria  Nyanza  which  has  an  area  of 


CONGO  VILLAGE  OF  MAKOH  AU.— Drawn  by  Madame  Paul..  Ciampel,  from  a  photograph. 


German  protectorate  of  the  west  coast ; 
another  great  interior  region  held  by  the 
Muata  Yamvo,  the  Lunda,  the  Bunda, 
and  other  powerful  nations ;  and  finally 
on  the  west  central  coast  the  German 
and  Portuguese  protectorates,  including 
the  old  state  of  Angola.  This  view  is  a 
simple  summary  of  those  political  and 
civilizing  arrangements  which,  by  the 
energies  of  the  European  races,  have 
been  thrown  across  the  vast  and  thickly 
populated  regions  of  Central  Africa. 

Of  the  rivers  and  mountains  of  these 
regions   we  need  not   add  to  the   com- 


at  least  twenty-seven  thousand  square 
miles.  The  islands  w^hich  it  contains 
have  an  area  of  fully  fourteen  hundred 
square  miles,  being  greater  than  that 
of  our  State  of  Rhode  Island.  The  lake 
is  nearly  circular,  and  lies  at  a  level  of 
about  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  shores  round  about,  and  the  popu- 
lations which  inhabit  them,  are  full  of 
interest  to  all  who  would  know  the 
physical  and  human  conditions  prevail- 
ing under  the  equator  of  Eastern  Africa. 
Next  after  the  Victoria  we  may  men- 
tion the  two  other  great  Nyanzas  of  the 
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same  region,  but  lying  to  the  west. 
These  are  the  Albert,  of  Emin  Pasha's 
Albert  and  Ai-  Province,  and  the  Albert 
Nyanl'sTTtn-  Edward,  of  the  Congo 
ganyika.  Free    State.     All  of  these 

three  are  inland  seas  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Such  also  in  an  equal 
sense  is    the  vast  lake    called  Tang-an- 


and  mountains,  some  of  which  rise  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  lake  level. 

This  remarkable  water  is  fed  from 
every  direction  with  running  streams. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether 

,1  .  T  Picturesqueness 

there  is  a  grander  or  more  of  the  African 
picturesque    landscape,    or  i^»^«  i^^^scape. 
series  of   landscapes,  than  may  be  seen 


VICTORIA  NYANZA.— Si-eke's  Gulf  and  Uchambi  Village. 


3dka.  This  extends  from  about  the 
third  parallel  of  south  latitude  to  the 
ninth,  being  considerably  longer  than 
our  lake  Michigan.  The  area  is  twelve 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  square 
miles,  and  the  level  above  the  sea  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  feet.  The  coast 
line  is  fully  nine  hundred  miles  in  extent. 
Round  about  on  all  sides  are  hisfhlands 


around  the  shores  of  this  lake.  We 
need  only  remark  that  until  the  after 
part  of  our  century  Tanganyika  was 
supposed  to  be  the  source,  or  one  of  the 
sources,  of  the  Xilc,  at  least  many  geog- 
raphers vso  regarded  it.  But  this  notion 
was  dispelled  by  the  explorations  of 
Livingstone,  who  demonstrated  by  actual 
travel  and  observation  the  true  relations 
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of  the  lake  to  the  interior  ^vater  systems 
of  Africa. 

In  addition  to  those  fresh-vrater  bodies 
already  mentioned,  we  may  refer  to  lakes 
Moero  and  Bangweolo,  the  latter  of 
other  lake  which   Hes   wholly  within 

the  native  dominion  of  the 
Upper  Zambesi,  but  north 
of  the  Lokinga  mountains ;  and  the  for- 
mer on  the  borders  of  that  country  and 


■waters;  vast- 
ness  and  fertil 
ity  of  Africa. 


is  the  great  fact  which  impresses  itself 
upon  the  mind  of  travelers.  The  re- 
sources of  such  a  country  lie  open  in  ex- 
haustless  abundance.  The  wonder  is 
that  the  civilized  races,  so  eager  to  ex- 
tend their  adventures  and  expend  their 
energies  on  remote  parts  of  the  globe  a 
thousand  times  less  promising  than  these 
African  dominions,  should  not  long 
since  have  turned  those  same  energies  to 


ON  THE  SHORES  OF  TANGANYIKA. 


the  Congo  Free  State.  Both  of  these 
lakes  have  importance  with  respect  to 
the  singular  geography  of  Central  Africa, 
and  with  more  especial  regard  to  the 
future  civilization  of  the  interior  of  the 
continent. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Central  Africa, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  native  races, 
and  long  ignorantly  supposed  to  be  only 
waste  and  uninhabitable  country,  is,  in 
reality,  one  of  the  vastest  and  most  fer- 
tile regions  on  the  globe.     This,  indeed, 


the  exploration  and  development  of  the 
region  before  us. 

Our  wonder  on  this  account  is  height- 
ened by  the  fact  that  not  nations,  not 

peoples,      but     individuals,    The  Dark  Conti- 

rather,  have  at  last,  by  their  Jylndl^Tuli 
almost  unaided  and  un-  enterprise, 
patronized  abilities  and  daring,  entered 
and  revealed  the  true  character  and  in- 
finite resources  of  Equatorial  Africa. 
This  work  has  been  almost  wholly  ac- 
complished within  the  memory  of  men 
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still  living.  In  the  retrospect  it  seems 
amazing  that  a  work  such  as  that  of 
Livingstone,  second  only  in  importance 
and  daring  to  that  of  Columbus  himself, 
should  have  been  ignored  and  unsup- 
ported for  years  together  by  the  greatest 
nations  of  Christendom.  Stranger  still, 
that  in  the  midst  of  this  neglect — while 
Great  Britain,  queen  of  all  adventure  by 
land  and  sea,  was  wasting  her  time  in 
parliamentary  wrangles,  and  in  attempt- 
ing under  the  lash  of  Dickens  and  the 
leadership  of  Forster  to  develop  a  sys- 
tem of  public  schools  that  might  imitate, 
if  they  could  not  rival,  those  of  America — 
a  newspaper  of  our  own  country,  not, 
indeed,  with  a  view  to  promoting  dis- 
covery, but  as  a  simple  matter  of  inter- 
est and  sensational  enterprise,  should 
have  sent  forth  a  mere  correspondent, 
one  man  against  a  continent,  to  find 
out  and  rescue  the  explorer  of  a  world ! 
Many  other  like  reflections  arise  upon 
us  as  we  view  from  this  point  of  general 
observation  the  wonders  and  resources 
of  Central  Africa.      It  is. 

Slight  influence 

of  African  races    howevcr,  with  the  raccs  of 

on  environment,     .  i   .  .         ,  i      ,  i 

this  region  that  we  are  here 
to  deal.  We  must  take  up,  classify,  and 
consider  as  well  as  we  may  the  innumer 
able  Nigritian  populations  which  consti- 
tute the  mass  and  chief  interest  of  the 
Black  family  of  mankind.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  a  single  additional  observa- 
tion remains  to  be  made.  This  relates 
to  the  influence,  or  rather  the  want  of 
influence,  which  the  peoples  under  con- 
sideration have  exercised  on  their  envi- 
ronment. 

In  preceding  parts  of  the  present  work 
we  have  seen  in  many  places  the  extent 
and  variety  of  the  modifications  which 
the  different  races  of  men  have  effected 
in  the  physical  conditions  with  which 
they  have  been  surrounded.  Such  modi- 
fications are  not  seen,  or  seen  only  to  a 


limited  degree,  in  Central  Africa.  In 
no  other  part  of  the  world,  inhabited  by 
such  numerous  nations,  have  the  changes 
in  the  natural  condition  of  the  country 
been  so  slight  as  here. 

The  reasons  for  this  fact  are  two  in 
number.  In  the  first  place,  the  natural 
world  here  brings  forth  in  why  the  Blacks 
the  greatest   abundance  ^JI^^Tdphysi- 

such    foods  and    supplies  as    cal  conditions. 

barbarian  races  under  the  equator  may 
require.  There  is,  therefore,  less  need 
that  the  Blacks  of  this  vast  region  should 
exert  themselves  in  compelling  nature, 
by  physical  attacks  upon  her,  to  give  up 
her  resources.  The  other  fact  is  ethnic 
— found  in  the  races  themselves.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Black  peoples  of  the 
Nigritian  stock  do  not  choose  to  exert 
themselves  beyond  the  range  of  their 
purely  natural  wants.  They  do  not  dis- 
cover artificial  wants  and  then,  in  order 
to  supply  the  same,  turn  upon  nature 
and  smite  her  in  the  hope  of  extorting 
the  means  of  gratifying  their  desires. 

Perhaps  this  ethnic  disposition  of  the 
Blacks  has  been  maintained,  if  not  pos- 
itively engendered,  by  the  plentifulness 
and  ease  of  nature.  Perhaps  this  nat- 
ural abundance  of  the  outer  world  to 
the  exclusion  of  artificial  abundance 
has  been,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
by  the  ethnic  disposition.  The  one 
force  has  cooperated  with  the  other  to 
preserve  Central  Africa  in  its  original 
state,  with  fewer  modifications  than  can 
be  found  elsewhere,  and  much  fewer 
than  are  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  in- 
terior of  South  America  and  some  of 
the  Pacific  islands. 

These  observations  of  a  general  char- 
acter   on    the  correlations 

African  races  to 

of   man  and  nature  in  the  be  understood 
Dark  Continent  might   be     ^^^"^®^  ^^ 
greatly  multiplied  and  enlarged.     The 
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field  is  fruitful,  and  contains  many  ele- 
ments of  interest  and  instruction  not 
only  for  the  general  reader,  but  for  the 
most  learned  ethnologist.  It  should 
be  remarked  that  it  is  in  such  inquiries 
as  it  is  in  the  study  of  science,  namely, 
here  as  there,  all  truth  comes  by  obser- 
vation, by  the  direct  employment  of  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind  in  consider- 


ing the  facts  and  in  deducing  therefrom 
their  laws  and  relations.  But  we  for- 
bear to  press  the  inquiry  further  in  this 
direction.  Our  space  demands  that  we 
turn  rather  at  this  point  to  consider  ihe 
Nigritian  races  themselves,  and,  as  well 
as  we  may,  to  classify  them  on  the  lines 
of  a  true  ethnology  —  a  subject  suffi- 
ciently complex  and  wonderful. 


Chaf-xer  clxxxv.— Kxhnic  Classification. 


HE  Black  race  of  Africa 
is  distributed  over  the 
whole  of  the  central 
and  southern  parts  of 
the  continent,  with  the 
III  exception  of  small  dis- 
tricts about  the  cape. 
We  may  with  considerable  precision 
trace  the  northern  line  by  which  these 
peoples  are  bounded.  It  extends  almOvSt 
directly  across  the  continent  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  vSenegal  eastward  to 
Cape  Guardafui,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Somaliland.  True,  we  find  south  of  the 
line  here  established  a  few 

General  vie'w  of 

the  Nigritian       pcoplcs  such  as  the  Gallas, 

dispersion.  . ,  <-,  ■,-  ,     .  ,. 

the  bomalis,  certain  of 
the  Abyssinians  and  Nubians,  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  Nigritian  or  Ethiopic 
family.  We  also  find  north  of  the  de- 
fining line  c"ertain  African  tribes  who 
bear  northward  along  the  valley  of  the 
Niger  almost  to  the  twentieth  parallel 
of  north  latitude.  In  Cape  Colony,  at 
the  extreme  south  of  the  continent,  we 
find  peoples  of  non-Nigritian  charac- 
ter. All  the  rest  of  the  natives  of  the 
continent  within  the  infinite  boundaries 
are  Nigritian,  Ethiopians,  Negroes;  for 
the.se  words  are  used  in  almost  identi- 
cally the  same  senses. 

There  arc,  however,  reasons  for  em- 


ploying the  term  Nigritian  as  the  proper 
designative.  The  term  Ethiopic  is  de- 
rived from  geographical  nomenclature, 
and  is  hardly  any  longer  applicable; 
while  the  term  Negro  is  less  extensive 
in  its  true  signification  than  Nigritian. 

The  best  classification  of  the  Nigri- 
tian races  seems  to  divide  them  into  four 
general  groups,  or  families.  Four  groups  of 
of  nations.  These  groups,  LtJyfwS 
however,  are  determined  Sudanese, 
as  largely  by  geographical  as  by  ethno- 
logical principles.  The  first  is  called 
the  West  Sudanese,  including  the  peo- 
ples of  Guinea,  The  emplacement  is 
wholly  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  the 
Senegal  almost  to  the  equatorial  line; 
but  the  countries  held  by  this  group  of 
nations  extend  inland  for  a  great  dis- 
tance. They  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
vSenegambia,  Upper  Guinea,  the  region 
between  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia, 
the  Ivory  coast,  the  Gold  and  the  Slave 
coasts,  the  valleys  of  the  Benue  and 
Niger,  the  central  region  of  the  last 
named  river,  the  city  of  Timbuctu,  and 
the  countries  eastward  to  Baghirmi. 

The  second   family  includes    another 
vast  area  of  territory,  and  central  and  East 
an  equally  numerous  array  loutTN^gri- 
of     tribes      and      nations,  tians. 
This   family  is   called  the   Central    Su- 
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danese.  It  extends  over  the  upper  val- 
ley of  the  Benue,  over  the  countries  of 
Tibesti,  Bornu,  Borgu,  Northern  Darfur, 
the  region  round  about  lake  Chad,  the 
district  known  as  the  Shari,  Waday,  and 
Eastern  Darfur.  The  third  group,  called 
the  East  Sudanese,  includes  a  part  of 
the  Shari,  the  remainder  of  Darfur,  Kor- 
dofan,  the  upper  valley  of  the  White  Nile, 


of    which   the  first  group  has  seventy, 
three,  the  second  seventy-six,  the  third 
fifty-six,     and    the    fourth  subdivisions 
one    hundred    and    eio-ht.  an^i  aggregate 

to  African  popula- 

These  numbers   and  divi-  tions. 
sions    tend    to   give    the    reader   some 
notion  of  those  vast  populations  which, 
in  the  aggregate,  are  estimated  at  about 
one   hundred   and   fifty  millions.       No 


LANGONASSI  SUDANESE— TYPES.— Drawn  by  Madame  Paule  Crampel,  after  Nebout  and  Hriinache. 


"VVelle,  and  the  vast  region  around  the 
Lualaba. 

The  fourth,  or  South  African  Nigri- 
tians,  begin  with  Zululand,  Natal,  Kaf- 
fraria,  the  east  coast  from  the  river  Juba 
to  Delagoa  bay,  the  region  of  lake  Ny- 
assa,  the  valleys,  or  basins,  of  the  great 
Nyanzas  and  Tanganyika,  and  the  west- 
ern coast  of  the  continent  from  the 
Damaraland  northward  to  about  the  fifth 
parallel  north. 

These  four  groups  include  as  their 
subdivisions  no  fewer  than  three  hundred 
and  thirteen  distinct  tribes,   or  nations, 


wonder,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  as- 
tounding volume  of  these  populations 
and  the  physical  and  mental  character- 
istics of  the  race,  that  the  stronger  na- 
tions, constructed  by  men  of  vigorous 
and  unscrupulous  blood,  have  pounced 
upon  them  and  borne  them  by  droves 
and  shiploads  into  the  horrors  of  an 
almost  world-wide  enslavement. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  in  this  connec- 
tion   we    should  attempt    to    Detailed  scheme 

enumerate  even  the  names  tgtolir'^''^' 

of    the    principal  of  these  reader. 

more  than   three    hundred  African  na- 
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tions.  Will  not  the  presentation  of  such 
a  catalogue  of  tribal  designatives,  trou- 
bled in  the  pronunciation  by  an  ex- 
cess of  labials  and  other  but  half-pro- 
nounceable combinations  of  letters, 
rather  confuse  than  clear  the  under- 
standing of  the  reader  ?  Will  not  a 
sketch  of  the  whole,  drawn  with  rough 
hand  in  coarse  delineation  around  the 
features  and  manners  of  these  peoples, 
be  more  available  for  the  purposes  of 
general  knowledge  ?  Let  us,  however, 
in  spite  of  these  doubts,  give  the  sub- 
classification  of  the  four  principal  divi- 
sions into  which,  as  we  have  said,  the 
Xigritian  race  as  a  whole  is  separable. 

Of  these  subdivisions  there  are  twen- 
ty-two recognized  in  the  current  ethnog- 
Four  groups  and  raphy.  Of  these  twenty- 
twenty-two         ^         subgroups     eight 

subclasses  of  &  i'  t> 

nations.  belong    to    the    West    Su- 

danese, five  to  the  Central  Sudanese, 
four  to  the  East  Sudanese,  and  five 
to  the  South  African  division.  Of  the 
West  Sudanese  we  have,  first  of  all,  the 
Mandingo,  or  Mandingan,  group  of  na- 
tions in  Upper  Guinea  and  Southern 
Senegambia.  Of  this  group  there  are 
ten  or  twelve  distinct  tribes.  Secondly 
w^e  have  the  Woloff  nations,  in  the  Sen- 
egal-Gambian  region,  with  their  seven 
subdivisions  into  tribes.  Thirdly  may 
be  enumerated  the  Felup  tribes,  be- 
ginning with  the  Felup  proper  and 
running  through  twelve  tribes,  occupy- 
ing the  country  between  Sierra  Leone 
and  Gambia.  The  fourth  group  of  na- 
tions, very  populous,  is  called  the  Libe- 
rian.  The  tribes  composing  it  number 
seventeen,  and  belong,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, to  the  country  of  the  coast  from 
Sierra  Leone  to  the  Slave  coast.  The 
fifth  class  of  tribes  is  the  Ewe  group, 
occupying  the  Gold  and  Slave  coasts, 
and  including  about  ten  nations.  The 
sixth  cluster  is  the  Ibo  group,  number- 


ing also  ten  tribes,  and  having  emplace- 
ment on  the  Benue  and  Lower  Niger. 
The  seventh  group  includes  the  single 
large  nation  of  the  Middle  Niger  and 
Timbuctu,  and  is  called  the  Sonhray. 
The  last  of  the  West  Sudanese  is  the 
Fulah  group,  numbering  eight  nations, 
and  occupying  Eastern  Senegambia  as 
far  as  the  borders  of  Baghirmi. 

Of  the  five  groups  of  nations  compos- 
ing the  Central  Sudanese,  the  first  is 
called  the  Adamawa.     This    .  ^  , 

Analysis  of  the 

includes  no  fewer  than  six-  Central  sudan- 

,    .-  .  ,-,        ese  tribes. 

teen  tribes,  occupying  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Benue  and  spread- 
ing out  eastward  to  the  borders  of 
Lego.  The  second  group  includes  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Bornu,  Borgu,  Tibesti, 
and  Northern  Darfur.  The  third  is  the 
Logon  group,  one  of  the  most  populous 
of  the  great  African  interior.  There 
are  fifteen  nations  belonging  to  this 
cluster  and  occupying  Bornu,  the  Shari, 
and  the  region  the  streams  which  drop 
into  lake  Chad.  The  Baghirmi  group  is 
the  fourth  of  the  Central  Sudanese 
nations.  This  also  is  a  populous  and 
powerful  division,  including  fifteen 
tribes  in  the  country  of  the  Central  Shari, 
West  Runga,  and  Darbanda.  The  fifth 
group  is  equally  populous,  including 
about  twenty  tribes  known  by  the 
generic  name  of  Waday.  These  are  so 
named  from  the  province  of  Waday, 
but  the  nations  so  designated  extend 
into  Darfur. 

The  East  Sudanese  are  least  numer- 
ous of  the  great  divisions.  They  are 
subdivided  into  four  groups,  or  families, 
of    which   the    Darbanda,   ^^  ^ 

The  East  Su- 

with    eleven  tribes,   is  the  danese  and  their 

_,.  .,         subdivisions. 

finst.       These    occupy    the 
Northern  Shari  and  Western  Fertit.  The 
second  group  of  the  family  is  known  as 
the  Fur  nations,  numbering  seventeen, 
and  occupying  the  greater  part  of  Dar- 
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fur,  Kordofan,  and  the  country  as  far  east 
as  the  White  Nile.  The  third  cluster  is 
called  the  Nilotic  group,  very  populous, 
including-  nearly  thirty  nations. 
These  are  gathered  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  White  Nile,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  Gallaland  and 
Uganda.  The  fourth  group  is 
called  the  Zandey,  numbering 
two  or  three  subdivisions  of  tribes 
inhabiting  the  Welle  region  and 
the  country  south  as  far  as  the 
Lualaba. 

The  remaining,  or  South  Afri- 
can general  family,  has  five  sub- 
divisions,   of  which 

The  Zulu-Kaffir 

group  and  under    tllC  first   is  Called  the 

^ulu-Kanir  group. 
This  is  an  important  cluster  of 
nations,  numbering  nine,  occu- 
pying Zululand,  Natal,  and  Kaf- 
fraria.  The  second  band  of  na- 
tions is  very  populous,  and  is  called 
the  Central  group.  The  tribes 
composing  it  number  sixteen,  and 
lie  along  the  Orange  river,  ex- 
tending into  Transvaal  and  the 
country  of  the  Middle  Zambesi. 
The  third  group  is  called  the 
Eastern,  very  strong  and  numer- 
ous, including  sixteen  nations. 
These  lie  along  the  coast  of  East- 
ern Africa,  between  the  equator 
and  Delagoa  bay.  The  last,  or 
Western  group,  is  the  most  nu- 
merous and  extensive  of  all  the 
African  families,  numbering  al- 
most forty  nations,  and  holding  the 
country  of  the  west  coast  between 
the  Cameroon  mountains  and 
Demaraland,  far  into  the  interior. 

The   major   division    of   the   African 
races,  in  which  we  have  not 

Subject  too  sta- 
tistical for  inter-   descended  to  the  names  of 
est  to  the  reader.    .^  .      _.     .  .       ^       ,    ., 

the     individual     tribes,   or 
nations,  may  serve  to  give  the  reader  a 


general  idea  of  the  distribution  of  the 
Central,  and  South  African  populations. 
It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  convey  a 


SUDANESE   WARRIOR TYPE. 

Drawn  by  E.  Ronjat,  from  a  photograph. 

notion  of  the  facts  here  referred  to  in  an 
interesting  manner.  Homer  has  put  into 
hexameters  and  touched  with  the  poetic 
spirit  a  catalogue  of  ships — a  thing  re- 
garded as  the  marvel  of  human  compo- 
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sition.  Perhaps  English  prose  does  not 
permit  the  employment  of  the  imagina- 
tive faculties  in  the  delineation  of  such 
essentially  naked  facts. 

As  we  have  said,  there  are  of  the  in- 
dividual African  nations  lying  between 
the  border  line  of  the  Sahara  on  the 
north  and  the  southern  extremity  of 
the    continent    more    than    three    hun- 


TOUMANE   TYPE. 
Drawn  by  Riou,  from  a  photograph. 

dred,  the  names  of  which  are  pre- 
served for  the  curious  inquirer.  They 
present  an  aggregate  of  fully  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  the  human 
race,  and  yet  such  are  the  slight  distinc- 
tions and  departures  from  a  common 
type  of  life  that  all  these  luay  be  de- 
scribed within  as  small  a  space,  perhaps, 
as  we  vshould  give  to  the  mixed  and  di- 
verse peoples  of  Borneo ! 

This  fact  leads  us  to  consider  for  a 
moment  a  more  general  principle  run- 


ning through  the  ethnic  history  of  man- 
kind. This  is  that  unity  of  race  exists 
at  the  bottom  and  the  top  of 

Unity  of  man- 

our  species.   In  the  bottom,  kind  at  the  bot- 

.  1      .     .        .        .1         1        1        .  torn  and  the  top. 

that  is,  m  the  barbaric  or 

absolutely  savage  state,  we  find  that  al- 


KAFFIRS — SOUTH    AFRICAN    TYPES. 

most  infinite  tribal  division  and  subdi- 
vision which  we  have  noted  among  the 
American  Mongoloids,  and  again  note 
with  greater  wonder  among  the  peoples 
of  Central  and  Southern  Africa.  But 
notwithstanding  this  tribal  division,  be- 
longing, as  it  does,  to  the  lowest  grade 
of  human  development,  we  find  in  such 


ZULU    KAFFIRS — SOUTH    AFRICAN   TYPES. 

a  state  a  sameness  of  the  race  considered 
as  a  whole.  Slight  differences,  geo- 
graphical location,  and  mere  name  are 
the  facts  on  which  the  tribal  divisions 
are  based.  The  essential  unity  of  the 
barbarians  is  the  fact  which  impresses 
itself  upon  the  inquirer.     It  is  the  unity 
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of  the  nebula,  parted  into  flecks  and 
patches,  but  having  essential  continuity 
of  substance  and  kind. 

After  this  stage  we  come  to  the   evo- 
lutionary epoch,  in  which  ethnic  differ- 
ences   appear   strongly   as 

An  intermediate  ^      ^     -         .  „         . 

stage  of  great       the  grouud  of  classification. 

How  great,  for  instance, 
was  the  difference  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Persians !  Aye,  more ;  how 
greater,  we  might  say,  was  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Attic  and  the  Dorian 
Greeks !  In  such  stages  of  human  history 
the  social  evolution,  as  well  as  the  polit- 
ical, is  strongly  operative.  Men  under 
such  influences  become  strongly  localized 
and  patriotic.  They  take  pride  in  those 
features  of  their  tribal  and  national  life 
which  distinguish  them  from  others. 
They  cling  with  the  utmost  tenacity  to 
an  accent,  and  go  to  war  for  a  feather ! 
Beyond  this  stage  of  strong,  social,  and 
political    differentiation    lies   the    broad 

open    domain  of  national- 

PcotdIgs  Tdgcoiug 

unified  under  ity,  in  which  pcoplcs  again 
nationa  ty.  achicvc  Unity.     This,  how- 

ever, is  the  unity  of  civilization,  of  com- 
merce, of  law,  of  intermarriage,  and 
finally  of  internationality.  Examples  of 
the  kind  of  ethnic  unity  here  referred  to 
may  be  found  in  any  of  the  great  nations 
of  to-day.  A  few  strong  and  accurate 
strokes,  guided  by  true  information, 
suffice  to  delineate  the  character  of  the 
whole  French  people,  for  the  French 
have  attained  unity — the  unity  of  society, 
of  custom,  of  feature,  of  constitution. 

In  like  manner  our  more  than  sixty- 
five  millions  of  Americans  are  rapidly  be- 
coming   one   under  a  new 

Americans  and 

British  civilize      type  wliich  bclougs  to  the 
unify.  central  band   of    this  con- 

tinent. This  type  has  been  formed  by  the 
easy  and  regular  intercommunication  of 
many  peoples,  by  commingling  of  many 
bloods.     Great    Britain    was   aforetime, 


ethnically  considered,  Celt  and  Saxon, 
Dane  and  Norman ;  finally  English. 
With  a  fine  and  imaginative  touch, 
Tennyson  might  well  say — 

"  Saxons  and  Normans  and  Danes  are  we  ;  " 

but  his  poetic  insight  led  him  in  his 
very  next  verse  to  discover  the  easy 
unity  of  all,  even  in  welcoming  a  Scan- 
dinavian princess  to  the  crown. 

These  comments  rise  naturally  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  peculiar  ethnic 
condition  of  the  Africans.  Africans  most 
They  are  at  once  the  most  ^ZZ^Lf 
diverse  and  the  most  au  races, 
same  of  any  race  in  the  world.  They 
are  the  most  diverse  in  their  local  and 
tribal  divisions;  almost  every  spot  has 
its  headman  and  its  cluster  of  local 
savages  around  him.  They  are  the  most 
same  because  of  the  community  of 
ethnic  features  prevailing  through  the 
whole  extent.  This  holds  true  to  such 
a  remarkable  degree  that  the  traveler, 
notebook  in  hand,  advancing  through 
that  wellnigh  infinite  forest  region — al- 
most as  vast  as  the  whole  United  States 
— which  Stanley  has  delineated  in  his 
great  map  of  the  forest  region  of  Africa, 
may  be  justified  in  saying  of  the  vast 
aggregated  mass  of  populations  through 
which  he  makes  his  way,  "  Know  one, 
know  all." 

We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that 
there  are  no  noticeable  distinctions 
among  the  tribes  of  Central  Africa.  The 
Negro  has  at  least  begun  his  differentia- 
tion into  individuality  of  both  person 
and  tribe.  All  that  may  be  alleged  is 
that  his  departures  in  this  direction  and 
in  that  are  so  slight  as  to  give  but  small 
indications  of  those  strong  marks,  lines, 
features,  dispositions,  and  institutions 
upon  which  the  classification  of  the  en- 
lightened races  is  so  easily  effected. 

The   differences   among   the    various 
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peoples,  as  it  respects  the  stages  and 
measures  of  their  departure  the  one  from 
Race  differences  the  Other,  may  be  easily 
nLrrhtst'o??  illustrated  by  references  to 
of  animals.  the  natural  history  of  man 

and  the  lower  animals.  It  is  the  high- 
est members  of  our  race  who  are  most 
completely  individualized.  It  is  the  low- 
est members  who  are  least  discriminated 
the  one  from  the  other  by  individual 
traits.  This  is  true  among  the  races  as 
well  as  among  the  component  parts  of  a 
given  race.  Races  as  well  as  men  be- 
come individualized  with  their  progress 
toward  the  civilized  estate. 

All  have  observed  how  this  law  holds 
among  the  lower  animals.  Sheep  are 
sheep,  with  few  discriminations.  One 
Individual  dif-  uiay  be  distinguished  from 
Srefw?;h"-  the  other,  but  it  requires 
development.  close  observation  to  dis- 
cover the  marks  of  difference.  Only  sex 
and  a  few  other  of  the  more  emphatic 
animal  features  reveal  the  differences 
among  the  members  of  a  given  flock. 
In  the  dog  tribe  differentiation  has 
already  begun.  The  countenance  begins 
to  be  developed  as  well  as  the  body. 
The  head  shows  individual  character- 
istics. Among  the  simians  these  ten- 
dencies are  still  more  distinct.  Finally, 
in  chimpanzeehood  we  discover  almost 
human  differences  in  face  and  form  and 
manner.  In  the  lowest  races  of  men 
there  is  still  a  vast  community  of  fea- 
tures running  through  all.  But  in  men 
the  marks  of  individuality  are  much 
more  plentifully  distributed,  much  more 
easily  noted,  than  in  the  high  grades  of 
merely  animal  beings. 

The  Negroes  occupy  this  plane.     All 

observers    must   have    been    impressed 

with   the   prevailing-   com- 

Community  of  .  ° 

form  and  feature  muuity  of  form  and  feature, 

among  Africans,      -,■  ". ,  .  -.        , 

disposition  and    character, 
among  them.     The  traits  of   sameness 


are  so  persistent  and  universal  that,  even 
in  the  case  of  acquaintances,  we  are 
often  in  doubt  whether  the  given  per- 
son in  Black  is  himself  or  another.  If 
this  be  true  in  our  own  country,  where 
for  seven  generations  the  Blacks  and 
their  descendants  have  been  exposed  to 
the  play  of  civilization,  how  much  more 
may  we  be  certain  of  its  truth  in  the 
wilds  of  Africa. 

Before  proceeding  to  sketch  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  the  African  races, 
it  is  proper  to  note  a  few 

.    .  .  Signification  of 

other       conditions     relative    ethnic  names; 
.        . -1      .  -I  •   r  •         ,  ■  the  Hottentots. 

to  their  classification. 
One  of  these  has  respect  to  the  sense  of 
certain  ethnic  names  which  are  still  em- 
ployed to  designate  large  groups  of  the 
Nigritian  peoples.  One  such  name  of 
great  importance  is  Hottentot.  This 
was  originally  a  generic  term  applied  by 
European  explorers  to  the  peoples  of 
South  Africa.  The  races  of  that  part 
of  the  continent  designated  themselves 
by  such  names  as  Khoi-khoin,  Quae- 
quae,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  signify — 
in  the  common  manner  of  barbarians — 
"men,"  or,  more  properly,  "men  of 
men,"  or  "first  of  men."  But  the  for- 
eign adventurers  from  civilized  states 
called  the  South  African  Blacks  Hotten- 
tots, applying  to  them  many  corruptions 
of  the  same  term,  such  as  Hotnots,  Ot- 
tentots,  Hodmandods,  etc. 

For  a  long  time  the  race  so  named 
was  supposed  to  be  distinct  in  race- 
origfin  and  character  from 

*=  Affinities  of  the 

the       peoples       of       Central    race;  Hottentot 
.   „    .  -,       ■  .      1  complexion. 

Africa,  now  designated  as 
Nigritians.  Some  ethnologists  have 
claimed  that  the  Hottentots  represent 
the  oldest  development  of  all  the  Black 
Africans — a  supposition  which  would 
lead  to  the  belief  that  the  numerous  and 
powerful  peoples  of  the  Sudan  are  the 
descendants  of  the  South  African  stock. 
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Such  conclusion  would  seem,  not  to  be 
warranted  by  the  facts.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  may  accept  it  as  true  that  the 
Hottentots  are  the  descendants  of  oriof- 
inal  tribes  that  made  their  way  into 
South  Africa  from  the  region  of  the 
Great  Nyanzas.  They  are  Negroids 
pure  and  simple.  Indeed,  they  present 
many  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of 
the  race.  Contrary  to  common  opinion, 
however,  they  are  not  by  any  means  the 


the  Hottentot  borders.  They  have  suf- 
fered by  enforced  migration,  and  those 
who  have  remained  in  their  native  seats 
have  been  largely  infected  by  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  other  races.  The 
emplacement  of  Hottentot-land,  below 
the  twentieth  parallel  of  south  latitude, 
and  reaching  down  almost  to  the  ex- 
treme of  the  continent,  has  favored  the 
processes  of  change  here  referred  to, 
and  has  made  the  Hottentots,  as  they  are 


^^^^:^ 


HOITENTOT  TYPES.-From  Natitrkunde. 


blackest  of  the  black.  Their  complex- 
ion is  hardly  darker  than  a  mahogany 
brown,  and  in  a  few  other  particulars 
there  is  an  approximation  to  non-Nigri- 
tian  races. 

Doubtlessly  the  slight  departure  of 
the  Hottentots  in  ethnic  character  from 
the  peoples  of  the  Sudan  may  be  traced 

Effects  of  for-       ^^  ^^^  chaugcs  which  they 

eign  touch  on       havc     Undergone      from 

foreign  touch.     There  has 

been  an  impact  of  many  peoples  upon 


found  to-day,  quite  another  people  from 
what  they  were  in  their  original  state. 

Another  race  which  has  in  like  man- 
ner been  modified  by  foreign  influence 
is  the  Kaffirs.     These  belong  to  Kaffra- 
ria  Proper,  Natal,  Zululand,  the  Trans- 
vaal, the  Orange  Free  State,  etc.     The 
name    Kaffir   used    in  this  The  Kaffirs  also 
ethnical  sense  is  of  larger  Santultd^^^ 
significance    than    that    of  Fuiah  nations. 
Hottentot,   Bechuan,   Congo,   Bunda,  or 
any   other   of    the   regions    below    the 
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equatorial  line.  The  term  Kaffir  should 
properly  be  enlarged  into  a  generic 
sense,  covering  as  its  species  all  the  races 
just  referred  to  by  name  and  many 
others  of  Southwestern  Africa.  Kaffir, 
as  a  designative,  is  collateral  with  Fu- 
lah,  Bantu,  and  the  like,  both  of  which 
words   express    genera  of   the    Central 


coast  and  the  upper  tributaries  of  the 
White  Nile. 

We  here  refer  to  the  Kaffirs  only  for 
purposes  of  proper  classification.  They 
are  a  subvariety  of  the  universal  Nigri- 
tian  family,  collateral  with  the  Bantu 
and  the  Fulah.  Nearly  all  the  peoples 
so  designated,  that  is,  all  who  bear  the 


MAN,  WOMAN,  AND  GIRL  OF  l^AUXqvX-TY?-E.5.-?vom  Naiurkunde. 


African  and  wSouth  African  races.  Of 
the  Kaffirs,  it  may  be  said  that  all  races 
so  designated  are  the  descendants  and 
remotest  dispersion  of  the  Bantu  na- 
tions occupying  the  region  of  the  Great 
Nyanzas.  The  term  Sudan,  or  Sudanese, 
is  still  wider  than  Fulah,  Kaffir,  Bantu, 
and  the  like.  The  first  may  properly 
be  employed  to  designate  all  the  Cen- 
tral African  races  between  the   Atlantic 


Kaffir  name,  have  been  largely  modified 
by  the  coming  of  foreigners  to  the  west 
coast,  their  settlement  there,  and  their 
influence  over  the  natives.  The  effects 
of  the  foreign  contact  are  plainly  discov- 
erable in  the  ethnic  result.  Not  only 
the  Hottentots,  but  other  subspecies  of 
Kaffirs  as  well,  show  in  their  present 
physical  and  mental  constitution  the  re- 
sults of  race-touch  from  abroad. 
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This  influence  has  been  augmented 
by  the  forces  of  environment.  Through- 
■me  Kaffir  char-  out  Kaffraria  we  are  com- 
aiso  b°^ciimauc  ^^&  ^°  temperate  conditions 
conditions.  of  climate.     The  Tropic  of 

Capricorn  crosses  the  midst.  It  were  hard- 
ly correct  to  define  that  part  of 
the  continent  below  the  tropic  as 
belonging  to  the  temperate  zone, 
for  the  conditions  of  earth  and 
air  are  everywhere  modified  by 
the  surrounding  sea.  None  the 
less  temperate  conditions  here 
appear,  and  man,  in  common  with 
all  the  animals  and  plants,  at 
least  begins  to  take  the  character- 
istics which  he  bears  in  the  mod- 
erated regions  of  the  globe. 

The   generic  term   Bantu,  ap- 
plied to  the  African  races  of  the 
Ny^inzan  region  and  the  east  cen- 
tral coast,  is  not  so 

Indefiniteness  of  i  i-    i 

the  Bantu;  place  Well  established  as 
o  t  etri  es.        ^^^    names    Kaffir, 

Fulah,  etc.  Such  term,  how- 
ever, is  desirable  to  represent  the 
genus  of  which  the  races  inhab- 
iting the  countries  around  and 
below  the  Nyanzas  are  the  spe- 
cific developments.  These  races 
differ  not  greatly  from  the  Kaf- 
firs and  the  Hottentots,  but  are 
clearly  intermediate  between 
them  and  the  Sudanese.  The 
Bantu  tribes  are  many  and  im- 
portant, but  we  need  not  here  descend 
to  particulars.  Most  of  the  peoples  in 
question  lie  within  the  great  curve  of 
the  North  Congo ;  to  these  Stanley  has 
given  the  varying  names  of  Aruwimi, 
Luhali,  Ituri,  etc. 

Besides  the   generic  terms  which  we 
have  here  presented,    the 

Stanley  names 

theMabods  explorer    just    referred    to 

^"^^^'''  has  given  us  others  which 

should  probably  be  regarded  as  cover- 


ing multitudes  of  specific  tribes.  One  of 
the  largest  of  these  names  is  Mabode, 
which  is  assigned  in  a  general  way  to  the 
nations  on  the  north  or  right  bank  of  the 
Upper  Congo,  having  their  central  seats 
about  the  intersection  of  parallel  2°  N. 


TYPES   FROM    THE   NIGER — SLAVES    OF   NIKALE-CIREA. 
Drawn  by  Tofaiii,  after  a  sketch  of  G.  Vuillier. 


with  the  28th  meridian.  It  is  not  clear 
in  how  large  a  sense  the  discoverer  in- 
tends the  ethnic  term  Mabode  to  be  used ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  races 
that  he  classified  as  the  Ababua,  lying 
immediately  west  of  the  Mabode. 

In  like  manner   we   have    the   tribes 
summarized      under      the  TheMomvu  and 

/.    -.  1-  11  others :  impossi- 

name  of  Momvu,   belong-  biiityofagen- 
ing  to  the  same  belt  of  ter-  erai  scheme, 
ritory,  but  further  east.     In  the  Nyanza 
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region  Stanley  evidently  indicates  the 
larger  groups  of  nations  as  distinguished 
from  individual  tribes  by  such  ethnic 
terms  as  Ankori,  Ruanda,  Karagwe,  Toro, 
etc.  It  has  not,  however,  been  the  part  of 
this  great  traveler  specifically  to  study  the 
peoples  of  the  Congo  basin,  and  to  classify 
them  in  superior  and  inferior  groups. 
Nor  did  the  explorations  of  Livingstone, 
much  narrower  in  compass,  afford  op- 
portunity for  large  investigations  into 
race  characteristics. 

It  is  impossible,  as  we  believe,  at  the 
present  time  to  work  out  a  scheme  of 
classification  for  the  Central  African 
races  which  should  present  them  in  an 


orderly  sequence  of  development.  In 
these  regions  there  have  been  many  wars 
and  migrations;  much  jostlino^  of  the 
barbarian  populations  from  side  to  side ; 
constant  intermixture  of  tribal  blood, 
with  a  consequent  uniform  or  only 
slightly  varying  expression  in  race  char- 
acteristics. The  race,  as  Avell  as  the 
country,  is  the  vast  unexplored.  It  is, 
therefore,  sufficient  that  we  note  the 
general  character  of  these  African  na- 
tions as  to  their  relations  and  affinities, 
the  one  Avith  the  other,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  discuss  their  ethnic  features  as 
those  features  have  been  determined  by 
the  observations  of  travelers  and  scholars. 


Chaf»xkr  CLXXXVI.— Social  Institui  ioms  and 

Languages. 


HE  domestic  and  social 
estate  of  the  Nigritian 
races  is  of  the  lowest 
order.  In  the  course  of 
our  excursions  among 
the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  the  world,  we  have 
found  many  that  were  but  slightly  lifted 
above  the  merely  animal  state  as  it  re- 
spects the  sentiments  and  usages  of  that 
sexual  union  upon  which  the  organiza- 
tion of  societv  and  the  per- 

African  society  .  .         ' 

has  not  risen        petuity  of  the  racc  depend. 

above  instinct.         «  -,1  1      ji         a  r    • 

Among  all  such  the  Afri- 
cans are  easily  on  the  lowest  plane. 
Their  social  evolution  has  proceeded 
only  by  instinct — scarcely  in  any  measure 
by  reason — and  it  may  not  be  wondered 
at  that  the  resulting  facts  in  the  popula- 
tions of  the  Dark  Continent  are  the  worst 
and  most  immoral  forms  of  human  life. 
Without  doubt  the  social  and  domestic 
usages  of  a  people,  or  peoples,  are  corre- 
lated with  their  general  intellectual  prog- 


ress and  with  their  physical  condition. 
All    parts    of    the    human 

^  Correlations  of 

movement    hold    together,   social  and  do- 

1      ...  1  .  .1        mestic  usages. 

but  m  the  various  races  the 
movement  is  irregular  and  unequal. 
Some  elements  of  progress  and  refining 
tendency  forerun  the  others ;  some  lag 
behind.  It  is  here  that  purely  ethnic 
considerations  come  in  to  determine  the 
relative  place  which  the  different  parts 
of  human  advancement  will  occupy  in 
the  general  scheme. 

In  the  case  of  the  African  races  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  social  evolution  is 
the  most  backward  fact  in 

Social  law  unde- 

their  whole    development,   veioped  among 

T ,  .        r  1-  the  Africans. 

It  were  not  far  from 
correct  to  say  that  marriage,  as  an  in- 
stitution, does  not  exist  among  them. 
They  seem  to  be  unconscious  of  the  im- 
portance, much  less  of  the  necessity,  of 
,  a  regular  and  well-ordered  method  of 
joining  the  sexes  for  the  construction  ot 
the  family  and  the  multiplication  of  the 
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Kind.  Little  importance  is  attached  by 
them  to  any  system  of  uniformity  and 
constancy  in  fixing  the  marital  relations. 
Out  of  the  nature  of  the  case  the  African 
family  exists ;  but  it  is  no  more  than  an 
aggregate  of  products  thrown  together 
without  distinctness  of  purpose  or  moral- 


races  of  mankind  have  instinctively  and 
religiously  surrounded  the  beginnings  of 
the  union  of  the  man  and 

Indifference  to 
the  woman  in    domesticity,    marriage  and 
,  T-    ,  1        •        .  1         £      L        r:    domestic  bonds. 

Not    only   is   the   fact    of 

marriage  little  celebrated,  little  observed 

by  others  than  the  parties  themselves. 


FAMILY  OF  CENTRAL  AFRICA.— Hunters,  Woman,  and  Children  of  Ambuela.— Drawn  by  Maillard,  imm  a  photograph. 


ity  of  outline.  Nature  in  this  particular 
is  the  governing  force.  In  so  far  as 
nature  produces  a  family,  to  that  extent 
the  African  social  system  has  a  founda- 
tion, but  no  further. 

Throughout  all  Nigritia  very  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  fact  of  marriage. 
The  sexual  estate  is  entered  with  hardly 
a  show  of  those  formalities,  sentiments, 
and  customs  wherewith  nearly  all    the 


but  its  maintenance,  its  perpetuity,  is  in 
like  manner  held  of  little  account.  In 
no  other  race  is  the  fidelity  of  the  man 
to  the  woman,  or  of  her  to  him,  so  little 
regarded  as  among  the  Africans.  It 
seems  impossible  for  them  to  realize  the 
profound  immorality  and  shocking  con- 
sequences that  must  follow  upon  the 
unfaithfulness  and  constant  violation  of 
the  bottom  law  in  their  marriages.     It 
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might  almost  be  said  that  the  African, 
whether  man  or  woman,  goes  his  own 
way  as  it  respects  the  law  of  sex  and  his 
relations  to  society. 

This  profound  obliquity  of  the  Nigri- 

tian  peoples  follows  them,  as  a  race,  into 

all  parts  of  the  world  and 

Social  immoral-      .  j.    . 

ity  follows  the      luto  nearly  all  conditions. 

race  abroad.  j^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  domestic 

infidelity  is  a  characteristic  of  the  whole 


of  promiscuity  held  among  them,  the 
tribes  where  such  principle  prevails 
seem  hardly  to  feel  the  results  of  their 
moral  flaw,  or  even  the  inconvenience 
that  comes  of  an  ever-broken  family  tie. 
If  we  judge  by  the  outward  manifesta- 
tion, no  people  could  be  called  happier 
than  the  Africans.  So  content  are  they 
with  their  estate  that  they  rejoice  in  the 
fact  of  life,  and  in  its  unlicensed  activi- 


POLYGAMIST  DJOUMBA  AND  HIS  WIVES— TYPES.— Drawn  by  Riou,  from  a  photograph. 


race,  from  which  only  a  few  of  the  nobler 
individuals  have  been  able  to  escape. 
It  would  be  supposed,  in  the  court  of 
right  reason,  that  incalculable  unhappi- 
ness  would  follow  in  the  train ;  but  this 
deduction  is  incorrect.  Although  the 
results  of  African  marriage  are  nearly 
as  irregular  and  illegitimate  as  if  the  law 


ties,   to  a  degree  that  could  hardly  be 
paralleled  among  any  other  peoples. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  natural 
instincts  of  the  barbarian  races  could  be 
pleaded  as  the   cause  and  _  , 

^  Polygamy  does 

apology     of     the     wholesale    not  assuage  the 
T  ,.      .  T,         J.  j_i        sexual  license. 

domestic  immorality  ot  tne 

Blacks.    This,  however,  would  seem  not 
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to  be  the  case.  The  Nigritians  of  al- 
most the  whole  central  belt  of  Africa, 
and  to  the  southern  limits  of  the  race, 
allow  to  themselves  the  freedom  of 
polygamy.  There  are  hardly  any  monog- 
amous tribes.  As  a  general  fact,  polyg- 
amous peoples  are  highly  virtuous  with- 
in the  lines  of  multiple  marriage.  They 
are  more  so  than  the  monogamous 
nations,  each  judged  by  its  own  stand- 
ard. This  would  show  that  polygamy  is 
a  sort  of  vent  and  legitimation  of  natural 
instincts  which  would  otherwise  overstep 
the  barriers  of  the  monogamous  tmion  ; 
but  among  the  Africans  polygamy  does 
not  seem  to  act  as  a  palliative  on  the 
natural  desires.  The  tmiversal  irregu- 
larity and  corruption  of  the  domestic 
and  family  life  seem  to  proceed  from  neg- 
ative, rather  than  positive,  conditions; 
that  is,  from  a  want  of  the  sense  of  the 
importance  and  morality  of  the  single 
union  faithfully  observed,  rather  than 
from  positive  infidelity  and  the  criminal 
intent. 

In  the  United  States  of  America, 
having,  perhaps,  an  aggregate  of  be- 
AmericanNe-  twccu  fivc  and  six  millions 
groes  under  do-    ^f    Blacks    and   mulattocs, 

mmion  of  old 

race  impulses,  the  inquirer  must  still  be 
struck — notwithstanding  the  impact  of 
civilization  and  the  whole  force  of  a 
strongly  monogamous  people — with  the 
almost  universal  depravity  of  the  marital 
and  social  estate  of  the  African  popula- 
tion. The  maintenance  of  virtue  in  that 
estate  among  the  Negroes  seems  well- 
nigh  impossible.  They  break  it  and 
ignore  it  as  though  it  were  not.  Nor 
can  any  exhortation  or  force  of  law  bring 
them  into  concurrence  with  the  estab- 
lished morality  and  with  the  usages 
based  thereon. 

It  were  shocking  to  contemplate  the 
unknown  percentage  of  illegitimacy 
among  the  Blacks,  or  to  reckon  the  num- 

M. — Vol.  4 — 41 


ber  of  separations  of  the  men  and 
women.  These  separations  can  hardly 
be  called  divorces,  for  the  shocking  disre- 
Africans  do  not  consider  SU'Sf '^ 
such  formalities  necessary.  Blacks. 
One  inquirer  of  reputable  rank  has  de- 
clared that  it  is  a  rare  circumstance  to 
find  a  Negro  couple,  whether  legally 
married  or  not,  who  remain  faithful  to 
each  other  beyond  a  few  weeks'  time. 
It  Avould  appear  that  not  even  the 
sanctions  of  religion,  to  which  the 
Negroes  in  our  country  more  than  al- 
most any  other  people  in  the  world  con- 
.stantly  appenl,  are  sufficient  to  ratify  and 
make  permanently  binding  the  marriage 
bond  among  them. 

As  late  as  1883,  at  a  congress  of  the 
American  Churches,  Dr.  Tucker,  just 
referred  to,  described  with  Tucker's  com- 

j    X       4-1,       „.«„    ^     ments  on  sexual 

sorrow  and  to  the  amaze-  ijnmorauty  of 
ment  of  his  hearers,  the  the  Negroes, 
universal  laxity  and  indifference  of  the 
American  Africans,  He  declared  that 
throughout  the  South  and  almost  every- 
where the  Negroes  are  wont  to  go  from 
their  religious  meetings  directly  into 
social  vice  and  theft.  He  declared  that 
not  even  the  preachers  and  missionaries 
of  this  people  could  be  restrained  from 
the  grossest  immoralities,  involving  the 
breaking  of  the  marriage  tie,  open  con- 
cubinage, and  every  kind  of  sexual  and 
social  license.  At  the  same  time  the 
speaker  declared  that  the  Negroes  are 
absolutely  sincere  in  their  religion, 
the  law  of  right  living  and  of  virtue  not 
having  entered  as  yet  into  their  con- 
sciousness. 

If  such  vices  are  in  the  green  tree, 
what  shall  we  expect  in  the  dry  ?     If  the 
American  Negroes  still  fol-  Failure  of  the 
low  the  blind  instincts  of  ZTotsf^^C 
nature,  and  remain  unable  laws. 
even   to  understand  the    higher  laws  of 
virtue  and  fidelity,  involving  the  sacred- 
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ness  of  the  sexual  relation  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  family,  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  multiplied  millions  of  wild  Nigri- 
tians  in  their  native  forests  and  jungles? 
Travelers  and  missionaries  and  scholars 
have  borne  a  common  testimony  as  to 
the  social  condition  of  the  Black  races, 
and  of  their  unconsciousness  of  their 
own  low  estate.      They  go    on    uniting 


duct  which  are  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  all  progressive  and  moral  com- 
munities of  men. 

We  have  seen  the  vast  multiplicity  of 
the  African  tribes.     Each  of  these  has 
its     language.        Entering  Attempted  cias- 
the     continent     on    either  SfriSSan' 
side,  we  find  ourselves  not  e^iages. 
only  in  a  forest,  a  jungle  impenetrable 


VILLAGK  OF  OUA-NY1K.A,  GALLALAND.— Drawn  by  A.  de  Bar,  from  a  photograph. 


and  disuniting,  multiplying  their  kind, 
taking  in  multiple  marriage,  and  follow- 
ing natural  law  rather  than  reason  and 
the  principles  of  the  higher  humanity. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  in  Africa  much 
more  than  a  hundred  million  of  the 
human  race  are  under  the  dominion  of 
animal  instincts,  little  curbed  or  modi- 
fied by  those  rules  and  principles  of  con- 


to  human  vision,  but  also  in  a  wilder- 
ness of  human  speech.  The  African 
languages  have  almost  defied  classifica- 
tion and  treatment.  Scholars  have  re- 
duced the  infinite  variety  of  tongues 
prevailing  in  the  continent  to  five  gen- 
eral groups,  of  which  the  first  two  be- 
long to,  or  rather  proceed  from,  those 
Semitic  and  Hamitic  peoples  whom  we 
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have  already  considered.  The  reader 
will  readily  recall  the  Semitic  group  of 
Eastern  Africa,  prevailing  in  those 
countries  which  look  over  into  Arabia, 
He  will  also  remember  the  Hamitic 
group,  beginning  with  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian and  reaching  down  to  the  Berber 
tongues  of  the  present  day. 

The  remaining  three  general  stocks 
of  languages  are  real  African.  The 
first  of  these  includes  the  widely  ex- 
tended Nigritian  languages  spoken  by 
the  peoples  of  the  equatorial  belt  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  Abyssinia  and  Gal- 
laland  on  the  east.  The  second  group 
is  the  Kaffir,  or  Bantu,  family.  Per- 
haps we  should  subdivide  this  family 
into  Kaffir  proper  and  Bantu.  The 
third  is  the  Hottentot,  or  Bushman, 
group  of  the  extreme  south.  Each  of 
the  three  general  divisions  is  made  up 
of  a  ofreat  number  of  subordinate  dia- 
lects,  many  of  which  differ  the  one  from 
the  other  by  only  such  slight  variations, 
as  we  have  remarked  among  nearly  all 
the  tribes  of  cognate  barbarians. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  languages  under 
consideration  have  been  investigated  so 
Pecuuarities  of  fuHy  as  to  warrant  us  in  de- 
Ng^tu.nspeech  gcribing  their  character, 
vocal  organs.  Vocally,  all  of  them  are 
characterized  by  the  multiplicity  of 
labial ,  or  lip ,  elements  w^hich  they  contain . 
It  seems  that  African  language  is  devel- 
oped at  its  two  extremes,  namely,  the 
labial  and  the  guttural  seat  of  utterance. 
The  intermediate,  or  dental,  sphere  upon 
which  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  languages 
so  much  depend,  has  had  but  small  evo- 
lution among  the  Blacks. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  this 
peculiarity  of  African  speech  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  formation  of  the  vocal 
organs  common  to  nearly  all  the  race. 
Such  is  the  large  departure  of  the  Afri- 
can mouth  and  lips  and  throat  from  the 


common  human  type  that  the  product  of 
these  organs  is  much  varied  from  the 
corresponding  facts  in  Indo-European 
speech.  There  is  in;  the  vocal  apparatus 
of  the  Black  a  great  want  of  flexibility, 
denoted  in  the  tomparatively  small 
range  of  sounds  which  the  Nigritians 
are  able  to  produce.  At  the  same  time 
there  is,  within  the  narrow  limit  of 
utterance,  a  large  measure  of  vocality 
and  harmony.  The  African  languages 
are  nearly  all  melodious  to  a  degree,  and 
are  uttered  with  a  freedom  and  ease 
which  foretoken  eloquence  and  song. 

Only  a  few  comments  with  regard  to 
these  tongues  will  here  be  presented.  In 
the  first  place,  it  has  been  supposed  simi- 
conjectured  that  a  likeness  i^f/.f^SeTt"' 
exists  between  the  Hot-  Hamitic. 
tentot  dialects  of  South  Africa  and  the 
ancient  Hamitic  of  Egypt.  If  this  be 
true,  it  must  be  accounted  for  by  the 
nearness  of  both  languages  to  a  common 
original  rather  than  by  intercourse  of  the 
South  Africans  with  the  ancient  Hamites, 
or  by  derivation  of  the  one  from  the  other. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  alleged  analogy 
of  Hottentot  and  Bushman  to  ancient 
Egyptian  is  only  fanciful,  having  no 
place  in  fact. 

The  principal  subdivisions  of  the  Kaf- 
fir languages  are  the  Zulu,  Bechuana, 
Mpongwe,  and  a  few  others.  All  of 
these  are  dialectically  related  to  the  orig- 
inal stock  running  out  of  Kaffraria,  just 
as  that  branch  itself  is  cognate  with  Hot- 
tentot and  Bantu, 

Of   the   Sudanese  languages  at  least 
seven  great  groups  have  been  gathered 
out  and  classified.     These  Groups  of  Su- 
are  the  Mandingan  tongues,  ti^^sllZ^^' 
the   Bornu  languages,  the  agglutinative. 
Haussa,  the  Grabo,  the  Vei,  the  Yoryu- 
ban,  and  the   Fulah.     All  of  these  are 
ultimately  related   to  a  single    original 
form  of  speech,  and   are  evidently  but 
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varieties  thereof.  Each  of  the  seven  sub- 
groups referred  to  parts  in  its  turn  into 
a  multitude  of  dialects  spoken  by  the 
numerous  tribes  of  the  vast  equatorial 
region. 

The  linguistic  evolution  of  the  African 
races  has  not  in  any  case  gone  beyond 
the  agglutinative  stage.  Within  these 
limits  the  Nigritian  languages  may  be 
said  to  be  highly  developed.     If  the  so- 


named  stand  against  such  a  conclu- 
sion. It  has  been  found  that  many 
forms  of  speech  prevailing  among  the 
Bantu  peoples  are  of  later  develop- 
ment than  any  corresponding  facts  in 
the  tongues  of  the  Central  Africans. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  at- 
tempted derivation  of  the  latter  from 
the  former  contradicts  the  plainest  prin- 
ciples of  linguistic  inquiry. 


FULAH  HOUSES  AND  TYPES.— Drawn  by  E.  Ronjat,  from  a  photograph. 


cial  evolution  has  lagged,  the  linguistic 
evolution  has  gone  forward  toward  the 
civilized  forms  of  speech.  Of  all  the 
African  languages,  perhaps  those  of  the 
Bantu  group  are  best  developed,  both  in 
phonetic  variety  and  melodigusness  of 
utterance. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Bantu  is  the 
The  Bantu  Ian-  latest  development  of  all 
Sel^iTeTe!^""  the  Nigritian  forms  of 
"^^^^s-  speech.     Nor  does  the  geo- 

graphical   position    of    the  nations    so 


All  around  the  vast  limiting  lines  of 
Nigritia  the  stronger  races,  bearing  their 
more  highly  developed  forms  of  speech, 
have  pressed,  and  still  are  pressing. 
There  have  thus  been  affected  along  the 
boundaries  of  the  races  under  consid- 
eration modifications  of  the  native  lan- 
guages. The  invasion  of  foreign  speech 
has  been  from  every  quarter  of  the  com- 
pass, but  such  is  the  immeasurable  area 
occupied  by  the  native  languages  that  no 
perceptible  change  has  been  wrought  in 
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ing  family  of  nations,  without  a  single 


If 


their  general  character.     As  far  as  Islam 

has  been  able  to  penetrate,  thus  far  Ara-  literary  production  or  even  concept ! 
bic  has  been  borne. 
As  far  as  Christian- 
ity has  entered, 
thus  far  the  Euro- 
pean tongues  have 
been  thrust  into 
the  borderlands  of 
Nigritia.  But  these 
influences  have  not 
been  sufficient  to 
prevail  to  any  ap- 
preciable degree 
over  the  aboriginal 
tongues  of  the  cen- 
tral continent. 

In  no  part  of  na- 
tive Africa  has  the 
literary     stage    of 
development  been 
reached.     The 
tribes    have    their 
superstitions    and, 
within  narrow  lim- 
its,     their      tradi- 
tions ;  but  no  native 
genius   has   arisen 
among  the  millions 
to  work  such  ma- 
terials     into      the 
forms     of      litera- 
ture.   The  highest 
attainments    yet 
reached  are  crude 
proverbs  and  sim- 
ple    folklore,     ex- 
tending   to    tribal 

ballads,        W    l  O  y  weapons    and    iMPIKMF.NTS    of    east    AFRICAN    MASSAT. 

inartistic,         except  ^  ^^,;^,<j.      ^,^^^x^^  of  horn  ;  3  and  5.  lances  of  Northern  Massai :  4,  lance  of  Souther.,  Ma^.a,  ;  0.  s^ibeN 

«  c:  tn  f  h  P  in  el  odious  °r  ^clmiter":  7.  leathern  scabbard  ;  8,  collar  ;  9.  weapon  of  Andorobdo  for  elephant  hunfng  ;  .0   war  head- 

as  to  ttie  melOaiOUS  ^^^^^  ^.^^  J^^.^^^  ^^^^^^  .  ^^^  .^^^.^  ^^^^^^^^  .  ,^_  ^^^acco  box  of  hom  :  13,  pearl  collar;  14.  club. 

■though  simple- 


manner  in  which  they  are  sung  or  recited. 
We  thus  have  the  astonishing  specta- 
cle of  a  race  of  human  beings,  far  more 
populous  than  the  whole  English-speak- 


we  adopt  the  seemingly  necessary  hy- 
pothesis that  the  Blacks  are  the  oldest 
division  of  mankind,  the  unproductive- 
ness of    their  intelligence,  the    narrow 
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limits  of  their  attainment  in  the  world  of 
thought,  must  heighten  the  astonishment 
with  which  we  view  this  almost  limit- 
less mass  of  human  beings  spread  in 
blackness  and  night  along  the  horizon 


of  Africa.  Whether  this  mass  may 
be  resolved,  individualized,  enlight- 
ened by  the  influences  of  European 
and  American  civilization  remains  to 
be  seen. 


CHAPTER    CIvXXXVII.— ^KXS,    GOVKRXXIEMT,    CHAR= 

ACTERISTICS. 


HE  same  want  of  pro- 
ductive power  is  seen 
in  the  arts,  industries, 
and  weapons  of  the 
Black  races.  Their 
productive  ability  in 
these  particulars  has 
hardly  been  more  conspicuous  than  their 
iincreativeness  in  letters.  If  we  should 
use  the  word  art  in  its  higher  sense  we 
might,  with  little  abatement  of  exact 
truth,  say  that  not  one  single  work  of  art 
has  been  produced  by  the  Nigritians  in 
their  own  country.  In  America  the  race 
has,    in   a    few    instances. 

Absence  of  art 

among  the  Black  exhibited  the  artistic  sense. 
The  sculptress,  Edmonia 
Lewis,  has  demonstrated  in  her  statue 
of  Cleopatra,  not  only  the  dormant  sense 
of  art,  but  the  ability  to  give  to  that 
sense  its  visible  embodiment.  A  few 
other  examples  of  like  character  can  be 
cited,  but  the  African  Blacks  know  it 
not.  In  their  own  land  they  live,  ac- 
cording to  our  information,  within 
strictly  material  limitations,  and  their 
industries  show  most  clearly  the  absence 
of  ideal  faculties. 

In  architecture  the  Black  race,  so  far 
as  we  know,  has  achieved  nothing. 
Their  houses,  villages,  and 
towns  are  of  such  simple 
and  barbarous  structure  as 
to  demonstrate  the  absence  of  the  build- 
ing   faculty.       We    may   allow,    in  this 


Africans  •with- 
out building 
ability;  villages 


particular,  for  the  usual  indifference  of 
all  tropical  races,  that  is,  of  all  existing 
races  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  earth, 
to  architectural  structure.  In  such  situ- 
ations the  natural  stimulus  to  great 
building  is  wanting;  but  over  and  be- 
yond the  failure  of  nature  to  supply  the 
motive  of  building,  the  Nigritians  seem 
to  have  added  an  ethnic  inaptitude  for 
all  kinds  of  structure. 

W^e  are  not  to  suppose  that  these 
peoples  do  not  gather  into  villages  and 
towns,  or  that  they  do  not  possess  certain 
kinds  of  barbaric  wealth.  We  speak 
only  of  the  absence  of  architecture  and 
the  manifest  present  inability  of  the  race 
to  produce  it.  Of  huts  and  bungalow- 
like lodges  they  have  an  abundance, 
but  the  symptoms  of  an  architectural 
display  and  evolution  are  not  in  them. 

The  African  towns   along  the  Congo 
reach  in  some  instances  for  half  a  mile 
or  more  up  and  down  the  character  of 
river  banks.      The  like  fact  SS^^o^/ 
may    be  witnessed    in    the  ivory, 
country  of  the  Nyanzas.      In  such  towns 
the  rude  resources  of  the  native  nations 
are  gathered.     Many  articles  are  there 
found  which  are  in  the  request  of  com- 
merce.    Here  may  be  found  the  most 
plentiful  supply  of  ivory  that  the  world 
can    furnish.      It    is    said    that   African 
villages  in  some  parts  of  the  equatorial 
regions  have  hardly  a  house  in  which 
the  rude  vessels  of  the  inhabitants  are 
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not  made  of  ivory.  The  aggregate  of 
this  material,  second  only  in  its  value  to 
the  precious  metals,  is  beyond  estimate, 
and  the  astonishing  fact  is  that  the  com- 
merce therein,  under  the  auspices  of 
foreign  merchants,  has  hardly  well  be- 
gun !' 

A  few  of  the  Nigritian  races  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  simpler  forms  of  met- 
Smaiiknowi-  allurgy.  They  are  able 
edge  of  metal-      ^      handle    native    copper 

lurgy;  other  _      ^^ 

industries.  ^nd  iron,  and    possibly  to 

extract  them  from  their  ores.  The 
metals  thus  obtained  are  wrought  into 
barbarian  weapons  and  implements; 
but  the  work  done  of  this  kind  is  invari- 
ably primitive  and  rude.  Of  the  domes- 
tic arts  known  to  the  native  Africans, 
spinning,  weaving,  and  pottery  are  the 
principal.  In  none  of  these  departments 
of  industry,  however,  have  the  people 
attained  to  excellence.  The  principal 
means  of  subsistence  are  gathered  every- 
where from  the  chase,  from  fishing,  and 
from  the  simpler  kinds  of  agriculture. 
The  elephant  hunt  is  the  heroic  sport  of 
all  the  nations   in  whose   borders    that 


»  No  stronger  evidence  of  the  ignorant  domination 
of  politics  and  parties  over  the  destinies  of  a  really 
great  people  can  be  furnished  in  all  history  than  in 
the  utter  failure  of  the  United  States  to  obtain  for 
America  some  small  share  in  the  immense  trade  that 
opens  for  the  future  in  Central  Africa.  Thither  nearly 
all  the  progressive  states  of  Christendom,  except  only 
ourselves,  have  turned ;  but  what  interest  has  America 
shown  in  the  valley  of  the  Congo?  She  has  igno- 
rantly  given  up  to  other  nations  the  vast  possibilities 
of  African  commerce,  and  this  she  has  done  because 
those  who  have  obtained  for  themselves  and  their 
following  the  civil  control  of  the  United  States,  have 
been  too  ignorant  to  know  that  the  Congo  valley  be- 
low the  great  falls  is  wellnigh  as  extensive  and  alto- 
gether as  fertile  as  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  from 
the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  I 
In  all  this  America  has  been  able  to  see  nothing,  be- 
cause her  alleged  statesmen  have  been  of  the  same 
intellectual  compass  and  temper  as  the  parties  by 
which  they  have  been  raised  to  a  station  which  they 
were  never  fitted  to  occupy. 


royal  beast  is  found.  The  better  tribes 
have  considerable  flocks  of  goats  and 
sheep,  and  nearer  to  the  coasts,  herds  of 
cattle.  This  limited  range  of  the  most 
common  articles  of  food  and  wear  em- 
braces nearly  all  that  the  African  race 
has  been  able  to  discover  or  employ. 

The  government  is  tribal,  or  at  best, 
monarchical.  All  the  smaller  peoples 
are  under  the  control  of  a  headman,  or 
chieftain,  to  whom  they  yield  a  ready 
obedience.  The  larger  nations  have 
kings,  who  are  the  chiefs  of  chiefs,  and 
rule  over  them  as  the  latter  do  over 
their  separate  tribes. 

The  native  governmental  institutions 
of  Central  and  Southern  Africa  have 
in  no  case  proceeded  as  far  as  the  con- 
stitutional and  legal  stage. 

.  .       Native  govern- 

In      Guinea      the      kingship    ment  a  barbaric 
11      T  1  T  .        monarchy. 

is  as  well  developed  as  m 
any  part  of  the  continent.  The  rule 
of  the  Negro  monarch  is  not  only  ab- 
solute, but  capricious.  The  Black  kings 
do  not  feel,  to  any  appreciable  de- 
gree, those  restraints  of  custom  and  prec- 
edent which  generally  throw  wholesome 
reins  around  the  neck  of  barbarian  and 
Oriental  autocracy.  It  is  one  of  the 
common  customs  in  the  African  interior 
for  the  monarch  to  exhibit  his  power  to 
strangers  by  abasing,  abusing,  and  even 
destroying  his  own  subjects  —  this  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  absoluteness 
of  his  authority ! 

It  were  vain  to  attempt  to  create  out 
of  nothing  such  civil  and  political  insti- 
tutions for  the  Africans  as 

Custom  has  not 

they  have  not  produced  for  become  lav^; 

,1      ^         1  rrAi      •  motives  of  war. 

themselves.  iheir  mon- 
archies are  so  simple  and  rudimentary 
that  they  may  be  described  in  a  few 
clauses  such  as  might  well  define  the 
character  of  a  large  chieftainship  among 
gross  barbarians.  It  Avould  appear  that 
even  custom  has  shown   but  little  ten- 
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dency  among  these  peoples  to  crystallize 
into  law.  As  for  constitutions  proper, 
they  belong  only  to  nations  that  have 
literature  and  literary  institutions. 

The  African  kings  have  the  rights  of 
peace  and  war,  and  generally  of  life  and 
death  over  their  subjects.  There  is  a 
strong  disposition  among  the  Nigritian 


of   the    most    important    usages    of   the 
race,  and  these  we  may  here  consider. 

One  such  usage  is  slavery.      It  might 
almost  be  said  that  the  African  nations 
have  no  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  those  foreign  example  of 
peoples   who   have  visited  ^  ^"^®^y* 
their  shores  for  the  purpose  of  capturing 


INTERIOR  OF  HOUSK  AT  SITAFA.— Drawn  by  Riou,  after  a  sketclPof  Treicli-I,>(.l.iic 


^ 


tribes  in  all  parts  of  the  continent  occu- 
pied by  them  to  go  to  war,  and  to  indulge 
in  such  rapine  and  conquest  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  opposing  nations  will  per- 
mit. The  motives  of  war  are  plunder, 
slave  catching,  and  revenge.  In  some 
cases  the  cause  rises  to  the  level  of  a 
redress  of  grievances.  Warfare  and  its 
accompanying  methods  in  the  interior 
of  Africa  brine  us  into  contact  with  some 


and  enslaving  the  inhabitants.  The 
natives  have  themselves  not  only  set 
the  examjole,  but  also  followed  the  cus- 
tom immemorially  of  enslaving  one 
another.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  single 
fact  more  ofeneral  throughout  Central 
and  Southern  Africa  than  slavery.  It 
is  one  of  the  industrial  and  social  moods 
of  the  Nigritians.  For  it  they  offer  no 
excuse.      In  respect  to   it   they  seem  to 
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have  no  'compunction.  In  practicing 
it  they  betray  the  same  unconscious  im- 
morality which  we  have  seen  and  de- 
plored with  respect  to  their  domestic 
and  social  relations. 

To  the  native  Africans  it  seems  nat- 
ural that  the  strong-  should  reduce  the 
weak  to  slavery.  They  do  this  for  such 
poor  advantage  as  may  be  gained  by 
Philosophy  of  barbarian  servitude.  In 
slave  catching;     ^-j^^^    o-reatcr    part   of    the 

sale  to  for-  ^  r  j 

eigners.  couutry  it  lias  bceu  found 

that  the  local  slavery  is  not  so  profitable 
as  the  foreign.  Hence  the  natives  have 
fallen  readily  into  the  custom  of  captur- 
ing and  driving  forth  their  enemies  into 
the  nets  and  snares  of  the  foreign  slave 
trader.  In  a  vast  majority  of  instances 
the  slave  gatherer  uses  the  natives 
against  the  natives  in  the  abominable 
work  of  catching  and  herding  his  human 
chattels  for  the  markets  of  the  other 
continents.  AVhen  the  native  tribesmen 
do  not  discover  an  enemy  to  be  captured, 
they  fall  upon  the  weaker  of  their  own 
kind,  and  them  they  catch  and  sell  with- 
out regret  or  touch  of  conscience. 

Another  motive  of  the  domestic  wars 
constantly  prevailing  among  the   Afri- 
cans is  the  man-eating  in- 
cannibaiism  in      stiuct.       Cannibalism   is  a 
^^^^^^-  common    practice   through 

the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  Af- 
rica. As  a  rule,  it  is  practiced  upon  the 
bodies  of  slain  enemies.  In  exceptional 
cases  men  of  a  given  tribe  take  their 
own  kind  and  slay  and  eat.  Nor  may 
the  apology  of  want  be  pleaded  for  this 
most  abominable  of  human  customs. 
In  a  country  such  as  Africa,  bringing 
forth  all  manner  of  products  from  the 
earth,  supplying  all  kinds  of  animals 
from  forest  and  jungle,  and  all  manner 
of  fishes  from  the  rivers,  want  can  be 
asserted  only  as  the  incident  and  result 
of  inactivity  and  utter  indolence  on  the 


part  of  the  people.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
preference  of  savage  appetite  for  man- 
food,  rather  than  any  necessity  of  the 
situation  or  compulsion  of  the  starving 
stomach,  that  leads  to  the  atrocity  of 
cannibalism. 

In  the  practice  of  man-eating  the 
Africans  reveal  again  the  astonishing 
obliquitv    of    their     moral  ,^  .     ^ 

-■■        •'  Man-eating  does 

natures.      Not  only  do  they  not  revolt  the 

,    ..  •    ,      ii       1  native  sense. 

fail  to  appreciate  the  horror 
of  such  an  abomination  among  them- 
selves, but  they  are  unable  to  perceive 
the  shock  which  the  custom  must  neces- 
sarily produce  upon  men  of  other  races. 
It  is  a  common  circumstance  for  the 
African  chieftain  to  offer  his  guest, 
whatever  m.ay  be  his  race  or  nationality, 
the  most  choice  of  all  dainties,  the  man- 
dish.  It  is  brought  on  with  glee,  and 
set  steaming  under  the  very  nostrils  of 
the  philanthropist  and  the  missionary! 
Those  who  serve  in  such  a  case  do  it 
with  a  horrid  relish  and  good-fellowship 
which  might  well  excuse  the  disposition 
of  travelers  to  rise  upon  and  destroy 
their  entertainers  in  sheer  vengeance  for 
their  savage  custom. 

As  illustrative  of  the  social  and 
governmental  estate  of  the  Central 
Africans  we  might  select  character  of  Da- 
one  of  the  many  petty  tatTon'diSp-''" 
kingdoms  and  consider  it  pointed, 
more  attentively.  For  such  purpose  we 
may  refer  to  the  native  monarchy  of 
Dahomey,  which,  next  to  Ashantee,  is 
the  leading  power  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  continent.  The  country  is  fertile, 
and  might  easily  be  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  productiveness.  Here  palm  oil 
and  palm  wine  are  abundantly  yielded 
with  a  minimum  of  expenditure.  Here 
Indian  corn,  cassava,  yams,  sweet  po- 
tatoes, cocoanuts,  the  citrus  fruits, 
plantains,  and  apples  spring  in  wild 
abundance  and  almost  without  care. 
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There  is  therefore  in  Dahomey  ever}- 
stimulus  to  the  creation  of  a  regular, 
populous,  and  wealthy  community.  The 
circumstances  would  seem  to  warrant  the 
expectations  that  here  the  African  race 
would  in  a  short  time  rise  to  a  higher 
level  of  civilization.  We  find,  however, 
that   no    such    expectation    is    fulfilled. 


head  of  the  nation.  He  is  himself  a 
fetich.  The  people  are  given  up  to  the 
excitements  of   certain  rc- 

The  king  and  his 

curring  festivals  and  orgies  customs;  the 

...  1,        it,  r    October  orgy. 

that    go    by  the    name  ot 
"  customs."     Over  these  the  king  pre- 
sides.    The  situation  of  his  country  is 
such  that  he  is  nearly  always  honored 


MAN-EATING— CAU(;HT  IN  THE  ACT.— Drawn  by  Madame  Paule  Crampel,  from  description  and  photograph. 


The  people  are  still  in  the  Stone  Age, 
and  though  they  have  procured  from 
foreigners  rude  muskets,  and  understand 
the  use  of  powder  and  ball,  they  go 
back  by  preference  to  their  native  bows 
and  poisoned  arrows. 

The  manners  and  usages  of  this  peo- 
ple have  every  quality  of  savagery  and 
barbarian  violence.  The  king  is  a  ty- 
rant.     He  is  the  civil  and  the   relio-ions 


with  visitors  from  abroad.  These  he 
entertains  with  barbaric  glee  at  the 
national  celebrations. 

The  greatest  of  the  "  ciistoms  "  is 
celebrated  annually  in  October.  Per- 
haps there  has  been  in  the  historv  of 
the  world  no  worse  example  of  savage 
orgy  than  is  given  by  this  autumnal 
feast.  It  is  celebrated  with  every  kind 
of    violence    and    horror,    done    for  the 


/</^ 

1 
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'"" 

AFRICAN  KING-TYPE.-ARDjorMANi  and  his  SoN-s.-Drawn  by  Riou,  from  a  descripti 
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most  part  against  human  beings.  The 
victims  of  the  revels  are  gathered  by  the 
king  and  his  officers  from  captives  or 
from  his  OM^n  people.  His  captives  are 
used  first  of  all  as  the  victims  of  the 
festival ;  but  when  these  are  exhausted, 
unfortunate  natives  are  made  to  supply 
the  national  want. 

At  the  climax  of  the  celebration  those 
selected  for  sacrifice  are  clad  in  long 
white  tunics  with  caps  on  their  heads, 
and  are  conducted  to  a  high 
witnesses  to  platform  in  the  presence 
His  Majesty.        ^^   ^^^   assembled   people. 

They  are  put  into  baskets,  and  are 
carried  about  on  the  heads  of  certain 
Amazonians  who  are  chosen  to  officiate. 
In  other  baskets  of  like  kind  are  put 
various  animals  and  birds,  such  as  cats, 
alligators,  hawks,  and  the  like.  The 
idea  is  that  all  these,  including  the 
human  beings,  shall  be  slain  together 
and  sent  into  the  land  of  spirits  as 
messengers  and  witnesses  from  the  king. 
There  they  are  to  bear  testimony  that 
he  is  the  one  great  sovereign  of  the 
world,  stronger,  mightier,  more  splendid 
in  his  reign  and  court  than  any  other 
potentate  of  earth,  and  comparable  only 
with  his  own  ancestors ! 

When  all  are  ready,  the  baskets  with 
their  living  contents  are  hurled  down  by 
Features  of  the  the  Amazons  in  the  midst 
;r:^fni:4TsTnT  of  the  throng,  where  the 
■warriors.  victims  are  dashed  to  death . 

Round  about  the  mutilated  remains  the 
wild  .savages  dance  and  yell  with  horrid 
grimaces  and  insane  glee.  They  im- 
agine that  ninv  the  greatness  of  their 
king  has  been  testified  in  the  land  of 
spirits.  On  another  day  of  the  festival 
a  second  group  of  victims  are  sacrificed 
to  the  ancestors  of  the  reigning  monarch. 
Their  blood  is  caught  in  cups  and  sprin- 
kled on  the  graves  of  the  dead  kings. 
The  skulls  of  the  slain  are  prepared  for 


drinking  cups  or  set  up  on  the  wall- 
plates  of  the  king's  chamber  where,  on 
waking,  he  may  see  them  in  ghastly 
rows,  reminding  him  of  his  prowess  in 
war  and  the  downfall  of  his  enemies. 

We  have  just  spoken  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  national  feast  women  are  em- 
ployed as  ministers.  These  also  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  Dahomey  army. 
The  king  keeps  a  battalion  of  Amazons 
as  a  part  of  his  military  forces.  He  has 
also  a  retinue  of  the  same  class  at  his 
"  palace."  These  are  his  wives.  Dur- 
ing his  life  they  must  minister  to  all  his 
wants,  and  when  his  death  comes  they 
must  fall  upon  each  other  in  savage 
fashion  with  knives  and  spears,  cutting 
and  thrusting  and  butchering,  until  the 
greater  part  are  mutually  slain.  A  few, 
perhaps,  survive  to  be  added  to  the  court 
of  the  dead  king's  son,  his  successor. 

Travelers  have  described  the  methods 
of  warfare  adopted  by  the  men  of  Da- 
homev.     The  army,  partly  ,,    .^    , 

J  '  s:  J     Motif  and  style 

of  Amazons,   goes  out  on    a    ofwarinDaho- 

foray  into  the  territories  of  ^^^' 
a  neighboring  tribe.  There  is  no  occa- 
sion for  war,  no  motive  other  than  that 
of  booty  and  the  capture  of  prisoners. 
The  enemy's  town  is  approached  by 
savage  strategem.  No  warning  is  given. 
All  of  a  sudden  the  attacking  parties 
spring  from  the  adjacent  woods,  rush 
into  the  village,  take  each  his  prisoner 
and  spoils,  and  retire.  Thus  are  supplied 
the  captives  necessary  for  the  social  and 
religious  wants  of  the  nation ! 

We  might  proceed  in  this  manner  to 
sketch  with  a  few  strokes  the  habits  and 
customs  of  many  African  tribes  and 
kingdoms.  To  follow  such  a  method 
would  be  unnecessarily  to  extend  de- 
scriptions which  must,  in  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  barbarian  races,  contain 
many  repetitions  and  details  which  have 
lost  their  interest  from  familiarity.     We 
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proceed  rather  to  speak  of  some  of  the 
additional  ethnic  peculiarities  of  the 
race  as  a  whole. 

In  personal  character  the  African  is 
strongly  distinguished  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  races.  It  is  clear 
strongly  dis-  that  in  his  form  and  features 
Africans^-^cra^  °^  ^^  approximates  by  down- 
niai  capacity.  ward  gradation  the  higher 
species  of  the  quadrumana.     The  parts 


of  the  gorilla  is  hardly  in  any  case 
greater  than  twenty  ounces  in  weight, 
while  the  average  capacity  of  the  Nigri- 
tian  skull  is  about  thirty-five  ounces, 
Europeans  have  a  capacity  of  forty-five 
ounces  or  more.  The  Germans,  stand- 
ing at  the  head  in  this  particular,  have 
an  average  capacity  of  nearly  fifty 
ounces  of  brain.  From  these  numbers 
it  would  appear  that,   if  the  difference 


SLAVES  CARRYING  THE  DRUM  BASKET.— Drawn  by  Riou,  from  a  description. 


of  his  body  bear  many  marks  of  an  af- 
finity to  those  animals  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  denied  the  gift  of  reason. 
On  the  whole,  the  African  is  strongly 
bound  with  human  kind,  and  the  gap 
between  him  and  the  lower  orders  is 
conspicuous  from  its  width  and  depth. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  cranial  capacity 


between  the  native  African  brain  and 
that  of  the  highest  of  the  lower  animals 
is  great,  the  difference  between  the  same 
brain  and  the  average  of  Europeans  is 
sufficiently  conspicuous. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  abilities  and 
civilizing  powers  of  the  different  races 
of  men  are   in   proportion  to  the  extent 
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and  quality  of  their  brains,  we  may  read- 
ily perceive  the  physical  reason  why  the 
Enlargement  of  Africans  have  ever  occu- 
brain  civilizes  -^     ^^^   Continue    to    oc- 

more  than  phi-       1 

lanthropy.  cupy  SO  low  a  Icvel  in  the 

human  evolution.     They  do  not  civilize 


TYPICAL   Al'KlCAN    FORM — Mlbb   M'Mb 
Drawn  by  Riou,  after  a  sketch  of  Laethier. 

because  of  limitations  laid  in  nature 
upon  their  brains  and  nervous  systems, 
and  until  such  limitations  be  removed  it 
were  preposterous  to  suppose  that  the 
African  race  can  spring  into  the  arena 
under  the  stimulus  of  mere  theories  and 
philanthrophic  contrivance.     We  should 


remember  that  in  this  respect  the  for« 
ward  movement  of  mankind  is  almost  as 
slow  as  the  process  of  the  suns.  Other 
races,  as  well  as  the  Blacks,  have  been 
tardy  in  emerging  from  barbarism.  The 
Africans,  as  well  as  the  Ruddy  peoples, 
may  ultimately  —  and  no  doubt  they 
will — arise  out  of  savagery,  and  reach 
the  place  of  chief  actors  in  the  drama  of 
the  civilized  life  of  mankind. 

One  of  the  remarkable  physiological 
facts  bearing  upon  the  question  before  us 
is  the  peculiar  character  of  the  African 
skull.  We  speak  in  particular  of  the  early 
closure    of   the   sutures  in  ^     ,.    .  . 

Peculiarities  of 

that  organ,  whereby  the  ex-  skuu ;  early  cio- 

-      ,         1  .    sure  of  sutures. 

pansion  and  development 
of  the  brain  is  rendered  difficult.  While 
in  the  case  of  the  Indo-European  peoples 
the  sutures  of  the  skull  remain  open 
and  loosely  jointed  to  the  late  matu- 
rity of  manhood,  the  openings  referred 
to  close  up  in  the  African  skull  at  com- 
paratively an  early  period  in  youth.  The 
skull,  as  a  whole,  becomes  prematurely 
ossified  as  a  single  dome,  and  to  this  fact 
we  must  add  the  extraordinary  thickness 
of  the  cranial  plates. 

It  thus  happens  that  the  intellect- 
ual development  of  African  children  is 
arrested  by  physiological  limitations 
aofainst  which  all  educational  forces  beat 
in  vain.  Inquirers  have  for  a  long  time 
been  impressed  with  this  sudden  and 
premature  arrestment  of  intellectual 
progress  in  the  case  of  the  Blacks ;  and 
many  have  failed  to  discover  the  obvious 
reason  of  such  obstruction. 

The  heads  of  African  children  do  not 
differ  greatly  in  size  and  promise  from 
the  heads  of  White  children.  Nor  do  the 
capacities  of  the  two  races  physical  arrest- 
in  infancy  and  childhood  J-owt^hSchu- 
appear  greatly  to  differ,  ^^''^n- 
At  a  certain  stage  in  youth,  however,  the 
difference  appears  in  a  marked  manner, 
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and  this  is  no  doubt  attributable,  as  we 
have  said,  to  the  early  closing  of  the 
sutures  and  the  great  thickness  of  the 
African  skull.  The  brains  of  the  White 
peoples  go  on  increasing  in  bulk,  and 
developing  in  their  higher  activities  and 
powers  until  the  high  marvels  of  intel- 
lect and  progress  are  discovered;  but 
the  brains  of  the  Blacks,  arrested  in 
growth  by  the  physical — we  might  al- 
most sav  the  mechanical  —  causes  re- 
ferred to,  cease  to  grow,  and  the  mind 
is  correspondingly  dwarfed  to  such  ac- 
tivities and  moods  as  belong  to  a  merely 
material  existence. 

It  is,  perhaps,  commonplace  to  refer  to 
other  notable  peculiarities  in  the  physio- 
loo-ical  structure  of  the  Blacks.  Their 
Great  length  of  arms  are  greatly  longer 
than  the  corresponding 
members  of  the  body  in  the 
Ruddy  and  Brown  divisions  of  mankind. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  peoples 
in  Central  Africa  Avhose  hands  drop  easily 
to  the  knees,  being  thus  fully  six  inches 
lower  in  reach  than  in  the  case  of  well- 
formed  adults  among  the  AVhites.  There 
are  also  many  merely  animal  character- 
istics about  the  hands  and  the  feet.  The 
latter  organs  are  flattened  and  have  pro- 
jecting heels,  with  at  least  symptoms  of 
prehensile  power  in  the  great  toes,  the 
marks  of  which  power  have  long  since 
disappeared  in  the  structure  of  the  Eu- 
ropean foot. 

vStill  other  peculiarities  may  be  noted 
in  the  Nigritians.     The  facial  angle  dif- 
fers greatly  from  that  of  the  Aryan  peo- 
ples.    The  mouth  is  enor- 

Countenance  ^      ,         ^ . 

and  complexion    mously  large,  and  the  lips 

of  the  Africans.  j.i   •    i  i  i^    i  j. 

are  thick  and  protuberant 
to  a  degree  that  may  not  be  equaled  in 
the  case  of  any  other  division  of  man- 
kind. As  t©  the  complexion,  it  is,  in 
common  language,  black;  but  this  is 
not  strictlv  the  true  color  of  the  Afri- 


cans. The  complexion  might  more 
properly  be  defined  as  a  blackish  bcown. 
In  the  case  of  some  tribes  the  color 
deepens  almost  to  jet-black,  and  in 
others   it   rises    to    a  lighter   hue;    but 
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Drawn  by  Sirouy,  from  a  photograph. 

never  approaches  ruddiness  or  those 
varieties  of  color  which  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  races  defined  as  Brown. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  exact  line 
of  demarkation  between  black  and  brown 
could  not  be  traced  with  precision  along 
the  borders  of  the  two  races  so  defined. 
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If,  for  instance,  we  should  make  a  criti- 
cal examination  of  the  color  of  the  South- 
eastern Malays,  where  they  drift  down 
through  Indonesia  against  the  Papuans, 
who  spread  northward  into  the  same 
islands,  we  should,  without  doubt,  find 
an  ethnic  selvage  which  could  not  be 
properly  described  as  either  black  or 
brown,  but  rather  both  colors  in  inter- 
mixture. 

The  same  should  be  said   of  the  peo- 
ples touching  each  other  on   the  border 
line    between    Nigritia  on 

Coloration  of  i      i  -n      i 

races  along  eth-    the  north  and  the    Berber 

nic  border  lines.  ,    •  ,i  .-i 

countries  on  the  south. 
Where  Central  Africa  descends  to  the 
Sahara  and  the  Sahara  rises  to  Central 
Africa,  there  the  complexion  of  the  peo- 
ple grades  brownward  or  blackward  with 
indifferent  preference.  In  Southern  Af- 
rica, also,  like  border  lines  of  smaller 
extent  may  be  discovered ;  but  on  the 
whole  the  Nigritian  peoples,  while  not 
jet-black,  are  so  deep  in  hue  as  to  be 
properly  defined  as  blackish,  or  blackish 
brown. 

This  is  true  of  the  races  through  the 
whole  equatorial  band  until  the  Nigri- 
tians  begin  to  be  modified  at  the  borders 
of  Abyssinia  and  Gallaland  by  the  men 
of  other  races.  Between  the  line  indi- 
cated and  the  borders  of  the  Red  sea 
and  Indian  ocean  the  color  of  the  Afri- 
cans grades  off  to  the  characteristic  com- 
plexion of  the  vSouthern  Semites.  For 
the  rest,  there  is  comparative  uniform- 
ity, not  only  of  the  complexion,  but  of 
the  eyes,  hair,  and  general  features. 

This  uniformity,  however,  does  not 
hold  of  the  stature.  With  respect  to 
Variation  ofAf-  the  height  of  the  person  the 
tSpytmVercif  ^ribcs  Vary  greatly,  some 
Krapf.  being    considerably    above 

the  average  of  Europeans  and  others 
much  below  that  standard.  It  has  re- 
mained for  Stanley  to  demonstrate  the 


truth  of  the  vague  tradition,  long  preva- 
lent, of  the  existence  in  Central  Africa 
of  a  race  of  Black  dwarfs.  The  news 
of  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  people 
was  received  in  Europe  with  an  aston- 
ishment amounting  almost  to  incre- 
dulity ;  but  the  narrative  is  authentic 
even  to  its  particulars.  For  a  long  time 
the  tradition,  we  might  almost  say  the 
suspicion,  of  the  existence  of  this  race 
of  African  pygmies  had  drifted  dimly 
through  the  consciousness  of  the  West- 
ern nations.  The  dwarfs  had  already 
entered  into  ethnological  literature. 
The  German  traveler  and  scholar,  Krapf, 
wrote  of  the  Dokos,  of  Abyssinia,  as  a 
race  of  human  pygmies.  "They  are," 
says  he,  "  not  more  than  four  feet  high  ; 
their  skin  is  of  an  olive  brown.  Wan- 
derers in  the  woods,  they  live  like  ani- 
mals, without  habitations,  without  sacred 
trees,  etc.  They  go  naked,  nourishing 
themselves  by  roots,  finiit,  mice,  ser- 
pents, ants,  honey ;  they  climb  trees 
like  monkeys.  Without  chief,  without 
law,  without  arms,  without  marriage, 
they  have  no  family  and  mate  by  chance, 
like  animals  ;  they  also  multiply  rapidly. 
The  mother,  after  a  short  lactation,  aban- 
dons her  child  to  itself.  They  neither 
hunt  nor  cultivate  nor  sow,  and  they 
never  have  known  the  use  of  fire."  It 
is  needless  to  inform  the  reader  that  the 
actual  observations  of  vStanle}^  and  his 
companions  do  not  confirm  this  over- 
drawn picture  of  the  absolute  .savagism 
of  the  dwarfs. 

The  explorer  discovered  villages  of 
the  little  folk,  and  considerable  districts 
of  country  occupied  by  them.  In  per- 
son the  men  are  about  Stanley's  ac- 
four  feet  in  height,  and  re^rthe^giSf' 
the  women  are  not  nearly  Madis. 
so  tall.  Stanley  has  given,  in  Chapter 
XXII  of  his  second  volume,  detailed 
measurements  from  which  the  form  and 
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proportions  of  the  pygmies  may  be  de- 
termined. They  are  clearly  Nigritian 
in  character,  lacking  nothing  of  those 
qualities  which  belong  to  the  race,  un- 
less we  should  except  the  lighter  com- 
plexion of  the  dwarfs.  There  was  also 
a  noticeable  difference  in  their  personal 
manners  and  in  the  general  customs  of 
the  race.  The  dwarfs  seemed  to  the 
Europeans  to  be  more  lively,  active, 
energetic,  and  of  a  certainty  fully  as  in- 
tellectual as  the  average  of  the  native 
races. 

Anotkcj*  conspicuous  variation    from 
the  common  type  discovered  by  the  great 


adventurer  was  the  rather  gigantic  Madis 
of  Emin  Pasha's  country.  The  men 
of  this  tribe  had  a  greater  stature  than 
any  others  with  whom  either  Living- 
stone or  Stanley  came  into  contact. 
Exact  measurements  of  the  Madis  are 
not  presented;  but  the  frequent  men- 
tion made  of  their  towering  above  their 
smaller  companions  leaves  the  impres- 
sion upon  the  reader  that  the  Madis, 
though  not  true  giants  of  the  old  pro- 
digious proportions,  or  even  of  the 
Patagonian  stature,  are  nevertheless  as 
much  as,  or  even  more  than,  six  feet 
in  height. 


CHAPTER    CIvXXXVIII.— KXHNIC  COMPARISONS— :ZTJLU- 

I'CAKKIRS. 


B  have  now  arrived  at 
^  point  from  which  a 
general  observation  is 
suggested  respecting 
the  comparative  de- 
velopment of  the  na- 
tive races  in  Central 
Africa.  It  is  evident  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  stronger,  more  vigorous,  more  intel- 
lectual peoples  belong  to  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  continent,  particularly  to 
the  regions  about  the  great  Nyanzas, 
rather  than  to  the  western  or  southern 
portions.  The  races,  viewed  as  a  whole, 
grade  down  toward  the  west  and  the 
south.     On  the  west  coabt, 

Grading  dovni  of  .  .  ^  . 

Nigritians  to  the  owing  to  the  advantages  or 
south  and  west.  ^^^^  environment  as  com- 
pared with  conditions  present  in  the 
center  of  the  continent,  the  native 
tribes  have  made  some  slight  advance- 
ment; but  on  the  whole  the  relative 
rank  of  the  nations  is  as  stated  above. 

This  fact  of    the   off-grading  of    the 
Nigritians  to  the  west  and  south  sug- 


gests a  comparison  with  other  peoples 
along  their  several  lines  of  ethnic  dis- 
tribution. Do  all  tribes  and  peoples  de- 
cline with  their  progress  geographically 
and  ethnically?  or  does  the  opposite 
principle  obtain?  Is  there  any  discov- 
erable law  of  human  development  in 
its  relation  to  the  progressive  distribu- 
tion of  the  races? 

The  Aryan  peoples  furnish  abundant 
opportunities  for  the  consideration  of 
this  question,  and  for  its  decision  accord- 
ing to  fact.  The  lines  of  Aryan  prog- 
ress, as   we   have   so   many   Aryan  develop- 

times  shown,  are  traceable.  SS^'fraTdls^-' 
with  a  fair  degree  of  persion. 
exactitude,  over  a  large  part  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  The 
relative  development  of  the  several  divi- 
sions of  this  family  along  the  lines  re- 
ferred to  may  be  considered  from  a  his- 
torical and  philosophical  point  of  view. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  Aryan  evolution 
Jias  increased  in  vigor  with  its  progress. 
It  is  the  remarkable  feature  of  the  Indo- 
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European  races  that  their  present  life, 
nearest  to  the  seat  of  origin,  is  weakest 
and  least  significant. 

That  same  life,  however,  is  strongest 
and  most  splendid  at  the  extremes  of  its 
Extremes  of  the  departure.  This  has  been 
Aryan  evolution   ^^^^  ^^.^^  ^|^    earliest  peri- 

mark  the  acme  -t^ 

of  strength.  odsof  human  development. 

The  Indie  races,  for  instance,  had  ad- 
vanced far  from  their  original  abodes, 
had  deployed  through  valleys  and  across 
continents,  before  they  arrived  at  the 
seats  of  their  great  development.  It 
was  at  the  extreme  of  their  movement 
that  they  rose  to  the  highest  power  and 
intellectual  greatness.  There  w^here 
their  movements  ceased  they  planted 
some  of  the  earliest  and  grandest  com- 
munities of  men.  There  they  sang  the 
songs  of  the  Vedas. 

The  Persic  race  also  moved  away  by 
considerable  departures  before  it  planted 
itself  for  national  development.  In  like 
manner  the  great  Greeks  became  great 
luustrations  at  the  extreme  limit  of 
ISmanfand^'^'  their  cthuic  movcmcut. 
Teutonic  races.  There  they  rose  to  intel- 
lectual preeminence  over  all  the  races  of 
mankind.  Further  on  the  Romans, 
while  they  did  not  equal  the  Greeks  in 
the  splendor  of  their  intellectual  evolu- 
tion, nevertheless  rose  over  their  rivals 
in  the  great  essentials  of  nationality  and 
law.  They  became,  if  not  the  intel- 
lectual, at  least  the  political  and  civil 
masters  of  mankind.  Still  further  on 
we  observe  the  present  greatness  of  the 
Teutonic  races,  strongest  along  the 
northwestern  borders  of  Europe ;  strong- 
est also  in  the  New  World ;  most  strong, 
perhaps,  at  the  western  verge  of  our 
continent.  Only  the  Celtic  race  seems 
not  to  have  expanded  into  greatness  and 
renown  at  the  extremity  of  the  ethnic 
movement. 

We  have  here  sketched  the  aspect  of 


the  Aryan  races  with  regard  to  their 
evolution  in  progress  and  power  as  a 
contrast  to  what  appear  to 

.  .      ,  ,  .         The  ethnic  law 

be     precisely    the     opposite    reversed  in  case 

results  in  the  case  of  the  °"^«Nigritians. 
Nigritian  distribution.  The  Black  races 
of  Africa  have  certainly  distributed 
themselves  from  east  to  west.  It  is  al- 
most demonstrable  that  they  have  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  central  and 
southern  portions  of  the  continent  by 
advancing   from    that    part    of    Africa 
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which  reaches  out  into  the  Arabian  sea, 
thence  to  the  west  and  south  along  cer- 
tain diverging  and  branching  lines 
which  penetrate  to  the  southern  cape 
and  to  the  Atlantic  borders. 

The   beginning   of  this  race  division 
and  dispersion  can  not  have  been  far 
from  the  upper  tributaries  source  of  Am- 
of  the  Nile  and  the  region  3wLTh:S3i. 
of   the  great  Nyanzas.  est  types. 
The  remarkable  fact,   therefore,   which 
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here  confronts  us  is  that  the  African 
development  has  zi'cakcned,  rather  than 
augmented  in  force,  with  the  progress  of 
the  race  from  its  geographical  seats 
about  the  Nyanzas  to  the  remoter  limits 
of  the  dispersion.  The  most  advanced 
of  the  present  aboriginal  Xigritian 
tribes  are  those  which  were  found  in 
the  upper  drainage  of  the  AVhite  Nile 
by  Livingstone,  and  afterwards  visited 
and  made  known  to  the  civilized  world 
by  Stanley  and  Emin  Pasha. 

The  nations  in  this  part  of  Africa  oc- 
cupying, in  a  general  way,  that  part  of 
the  continent  w^hich  reaches  down  from 
the  White  Nile  southward  to  lake  Ny- 
assa,  are  the  most  advanced  and  prom- 
ising of  the  African  races.  Those  to 
the  west  grade  off  to  the  valley  of  the 
Congo,  toward  the  Upper  Zambesi,  and 
particularly  toward  the  remoter  parts 
of  the  continent.  This  is  true  in  a  re- 
markable degree  of  the  progress  of  the 
race  to  the  south.  There,  far  off  at  the 
extreme  of  the  ethnic  lines,  are  the 
Hottentots,  the  Bechuanas,  the  Bush- 
men, and  other  divivsions  of  the  African 
family,  lowest  of  the  low. 

What  the  significance  may  be  of  this 
reversal  of  the  general  law  of  man  dis- 
Significance  of  tribution  and  development 
ti'l^:ilt:^Z  on  the  earth,  it  were  hard 
opment.  jn    the    present    state     of 

knowledge  to  determine.  The  ethnol- 
ogist and  historian  will  be  slow  to  admit 
that  the  facts  referred  to  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  African  race  pos- 
sesses no  evolutionary  power,  but  de- 
clines rather  to  the  earth  with  the 
progress  of  its  movement.  That  Avere 
seemingly  to  reverse  the  wider  laws  of 
the  human  evolution.  Science,  as  ap- 
plied to  man,  points  ever  to  his  rise  out 
of  the  savage  and  barbarian  estate  into 
the  estate  of  civilization.  Shall  we  sup- 
pose  that   this   progress   and   uplift   of 


mankind  is  as  the  development  of  a 
tree,  involving  the  destruction  and 
obliteration  of  many  of  its  branches  in 
order  that  other  branches  may  survive 
and  flourish?  Such  a  conclusion  might 
seem  to  be  hinted  at  in  the  contradic- 
tion afforded  by  the  African  races  in  the 
reversal  of  the  general  law  of  ethnic 
evolution;  but  the  inquirer  will  im- 
mediately remember  that  conditions  of 
reason  and  other  elements  of  the  human 
problem  make  mankind  somewhat  ex- 
ceptional to  those  merely  physical  laws 
which  bind  the  remainder  of  nature. 

AVe  see  most  certainly  that  human 
beings  do — by  contrivance  and  organiza- 
tion, by  reason,  by  custom,    Human  contriv- 

bylaw,  and  humanity-ac-  ^^\^3^rwTfnat- 
tually  modify,  and  some-  ^^^ai  selection, 
times  thwart,  the  operation  of  that  prin- 
ciple of  the  natural  world  which  de- 
mands Avith  scientific  exactitude  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Men  under  cer- 
tain conditions  manifestly  contrive  that 
the  weak,  even  the  w^eakest,  shall  sur- 
vive. Aye,  more ;  they  do  with  aston- 
ishing contrivance  many  times  provide 
to  check  the  predominance  of  the 
strongest,  or  even  to  exterminate  the 
fittest  from  the  earth.  How  far  these 
principles  may  be  ethnical,  racial,  as 
well  as  social  and  individual,  we  shall 
not  essay  to  decide.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  African  races  seem,  with  their  geo- 
graphical and  historical  progress  across 
the  continent,  to  have  sloped  downward 
to  lower  levels  of  life  rather  than  to 
have  risen  to  larger,  more  rational,  and 
more  civilizing  powers  and  activities. 

There  is,  however,  a  rim  around 
Southern  and  Southwestern  Africa  in 
which  the  race  rises  again, 

^  African  rim  of 

or  has  risen  and   asserted  higher  race  de- 

.,       1-     .        -,   .    1  r  r    velopment. 

itself   m   higher  fornis   oi 

life.     The  improvement  of  the  African 

coast   peoples,  especially  those  who  be- 
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long-  to  the  cape  countries,  over  those 
of  the  interior  is  conspicuous.  Their 
advancement  extends  to  several  particu- 
lars, including  well-marked  ethnic  char- 
acteristics, such  as  personal  form,  fea- 
ture, and  color.  We  shall  conclude  our 
excursion,  brief  as  it  is,  among  the  Af- 
rican  nations  by  referring  in  detail  to 


vision  of  the  Bantu  family  of  nations. 
The  chief  countries  in  which  these  peo- 
ples are  found  are  Kaffraria,  Zululand, 
and  Xatal.  Here  they  have  developed 
into  a  race  character  and  measure  of 
activity  which  have  surprised  the  Euro- 
peans in  their  impact  on  the  coasts  of 
Southern  Africa. 


RAPIDS  OF  THE  IVINDO  (WEST  AFRICA).— Drawn  by  Riou,  from  a  photo-raph. 


one  or  two  of  these  exceptional  Negro 
races  of  the  southern  coast,  and  with  a 
sketch  of  the  religious  superstitions  of 
the  race. 

Ethnically  considered,  the   peoples  in 
^  ,    .      ,  question     belonof     to     that 

Ethnic  relation-       .  _      _  _    ^ 

ship  of  the  Zulu-  liuguistic    divisioii    of    the 

Kaffirs.  -.T-  ,  ^  ^ 

J\  egroes  whom  we  have  de- 
scribed above  as  the  Zulu-Kaffir  group, 


First  as  to  the  race  origin  of  the  Zulu- 
Kaffir  tribes.  This  is  a  question  which 
has  been  hotly  disputed.  How  to  ac- 
count for  the  presence  and  advanced 
development  of  the  Zulu- Kaffir  races  on 
the  remote  borders  of  Nigritia  has  been 
controverted  not  a  little.  Some  have 
held,  with  good  show  of  reason,  that 
these  peoples  are  of  comparatively  re- 
or,  in  changed  language,  the  first  subdi-     cent  origin  or  emigration  in  the  parts 
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which  they  now  occupy.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Hottentots,  Bechuanas,  Bush- 
men, etc.,  were  originally  in  possession 
of  these  shores,  and  that  they  have,  pos- 
sibly within  the  historical  period,  been 
displaced  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Zulus 
and  the  Kaffirs;  but  whence  could  this 
manifestly  Negroid  division  of  the 
Blacks,  namely,  the  Zulu-Kaffir  race, 
have  emigrated? 

It  has  been  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
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the  whole  Nigritian  family  that  they  do 
How  to  account  not  readily  take  to  the  sea. 
glirsandKals  They  have  not  the  courage 
in  South  Africa,  and  the  skill  to  contend 
with  the  open  main.  Their  distribution 
has  been  by  the  easy  and  natural  spread 
of  the  race  through  the  passable  parts 
of  the  continent.  Possibly,  however, 
the  Zulu-Kaffirs  have  been  exceptional. 
They  may  have  sought  their  present 
station  by  water  transfer.  We  have 
seen  that  the  better  divisions  of  the 
African    family  lie    toward  the   east  of 


the  continent.  Might  it  not  be  that  the 
Zulus,  the  Natalese,  the  Kaffirs,  and  the 
like,  have  made  their  way  coastwise  from 
the  eastern  districts  of  Africa,  possibly 
as  far  north  as  Mozambique  or  Zanzibar? 
The  movement  may  have  been  by  water 
or  by  land  along  the  coast.  The  addi- 
tional energy  of  these  races  may  have 
carried  them  by  either  route  to  their 
present  destination.  Coming  into  South 
Africa,  they  might  easily  displace  the 
Hottentot  and  Bushmen  tribes 
from  the  coast  region  and  take 
possession  of  the  better  parts. 

Some  ethnographers  have  not 
hesitated  to  declare  their  belief 
in  the  affinity  of  the  Zulus  with 
the  Brown  races  of  mankind. 
Such  a  supposition  would  make 
their  derivation  to  supposed  affin- 
be  an  extension  of  '^^HHf^ 

the    line  which  car-    races  of  men. 

ried  the  Hovahs  into  Madagas- 
car. We  have  seen  in  that  island 
the  watershed  between  the  Brown 
and  the  Black  races  of  mankind. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Negroid 
peoples  extend  into  Madagascar, 
and  the  supposition  would  not 
be  violent  that  the  Brown  race, 
by  some  of  its  tribes,  made  its 
way  to  South  Africa. 

The  superior  character  of  the 
peoples  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
might  favor  such  a  deduction.  It  is  found, 
however,  that  the  languages  of  the  people 
in  question  are  clearly  African,  and  we 
may  not  well  suppose  that  the  peoples 
speaking  them  adopted  in  place  of  their 
original  tongue  the  speech  of  the  Hot- 
tentots. We  must,  therefore,  conclude 
that  the  Zulus  and  the  Kaffirs  are  from 
a  truly  African  original,  developed,  how- 
ever, into  much  higher  race  character 
than  are  the  tribes  of  the  great  and 
remote  interior. 


1! 
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The  Kaffirs  have  long"  been  known  to 
Europeans.  The  name  is  Arabic,  and 
was  originally  a  term  of 
contempt  employed  by  the 
Islamites  to  describe  all 
savage  infidels.  The  name  Kaffir  was 
taken  tip  first  by  the  Dutch  and  after- 
wards by  the  English.    Ethnically  it  has 


The  name  Kaffir 
place  and  fea- 
tures of the  race 


tics  of  the  Central  African  Nigritians. 
First  of  all,  the  shape  of  the  Kaffir  head 
approximates  that  of  Europeans.  The 
prognathous  face  of  the  interior  Africans 
gives  place  to  a  higher  position  of  the 
features  in  the  Kaffir.  The  complexion 
also  departs  much  from  the  African 
color,  becoming  among  the  better  tribes 
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been  extended  until  it  now  has  a  ge- 
neric force  covering  inany  local  tribes 
and  peoples.  Thus  the  Bechuanas  are 
regarded  as  a  species  of  Kaffirs. 

The  central  seat  of  these  peoples  is  in 
the  country  southward  of  Delagoa  bay. 
This  is  known  as  Kaffraria,  or  Kaffir- 
land.  Here  are  found  the  typical  tribes 
of  the  peoples  so-called.  It  can  not  be 
doubted  that  they  depart  by  a  considera- 
ble measure   from  the  race  cliaracteris- 


a  mahogany  brown,  with  traces  of  yel- 
low or  red,  so  distinct  as  to  have  led 
many  travelers  to  suppose  them  to  be 
of  Arabian  descent.  In  other  particu- 
lars, however,  the  Nigritian  character- 
istics wholly  predominate.  The  hair  is 
the  true  African  wool,  and  even  the 
complexion  in  the  poorer  tribes  grades 
rapidly  down  to  black.  In  the  in- 
terior districts  it  is  common  to  find 
Kaffirs  who  would  be  immediately  de- 
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fined    as    Negroes    by    any    European 
observer. 

The  striking  fact  about  the  people  un- 
der consideration  is  their  superiority  to 
the    Negro    tribes  with 

Superiority  of  . 

the  Kaffirs;  Avhich  they  are  associated. 

manner  of  life.        -r  .    ,i 

In  every  respect  they  sur- 
pass the  common  grades  of  Africans. 
They  practice  the  agricultural  life. 
Their  fields  and  gardens  are  fenced  and 
well  cultivated.  They  understand  the 
simpler  kinds  of  metallurgy,  and  manu- 
facture potteries  of  a  good  quality.  They 
clothe  themselves  with  fabrics  and  the 
tanned  skins  of  animals.  Their  clothinof, 
while  not  complete,  is  sufficient  for  mod- 
esty, and  the  people,  both  men  and 
women,  are  clearly  not  devoid  of  those 
instincts  and  sentiments  which  so  greatly 
divide  human  beings  from  the  brutes. 
The  Kaffirs  have  towns  and  villaofes  of 
considerable  extent,  though  the  latter 
are  so  lightly  built  that  they  may  be 
easily  removed  from  one  locality  to  an- 
other. The  main  resource  of  the  people 
is  herds  of  cattle,  of  which  they  have 
considerable  numbers.  Cattle  are  the 
basis  of  exchange  among  them,  as  well 
as  a  principal  source  of  food. 

The  people  of  this  race  are  brave  and 
warlike.  They  are,  for  Nigritians,  a 
handsome  folk,  of  average 
stature  and  symmetrical 
form.  The  warriors  wear 
plumes  of  ostrich  feathers,  throwing  a 
leopard  skin  or  lion  skin  around  the 
shoulders.  Their  oftensive  weapons 
are  bows  and  arrows,  or  more  recently, 
muskets;  but  the  principal  weapon  is 
the  assagai,  or  iron  javelin,  which  they 
hurl  with  great  precision,  or  use  as  a 
spear  in  the  hand. 

Of  the  subordinate  Kaffir  tribes,  per- 
haps the  Bechuanas  have  the  highest  de- 
velopment. Some  of  these  are  so  well 
formed,  and   of   so   light  a  color,  as  to 


Clothing  and 
■weapons ;  the 
Bechuanas. 


have  led  many  observers  to  the  hasty 
conclusion  that  the  people  are  a  branch 
of  the  Brown  races.  The  stature,  which 
is  above  the  average  of  Africans,  and  the 
fine  figure  and  graceful  bearing  of  the 
men  point  in  the  same  direction.  The 
warriors  are  active  and  strong,  and  the 
complexion  is  not  deeper  than  an  amber 
brown,  tinged  with  yellow  or  red.  The 
spirit  of  the  people  is  brave  and  even 
aggressive.  Their  habits  are  predatory. 
They  delight  in  the  campaign,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  run  into  the  most  serious 
dangers  for  the  sake  of  booty.  Their 
language  is  described  as  soft  and  melo- 
dious, though  the  utt&rance  is  of  that 
labial  and  cluttering  character  which 
marks  all  varieties  of  African  speech. 
The  Bechuana  may  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  all  the  Kaffir  languages,  and,  indeed, 
may  be  understood  in  almost  all  parts  of 
Kaffraria. 

In  following  the  lines  of  ethnological 
inquiry  the    student  is    frequently  met 

by    facts  which,   with  hasty    Danger  of  hasty 

inductions,  might  well  Sj^rg^.^ 
lead  into  serious  error,  studies. 
Among  such  facts  none  is  better  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  than  the  discovery  of 
accidental  identities  or  similarities  in 
the  manners  and  customs  of  different 
races.  The  recurrence  of  such  facts 
leads  very  naturally  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  race  identity  of  the  peoples  having 
like  customs  and  institutions.  Deduc- 
tions of  this  kind  may  be  true,  or  they 
may  be  fallacious.  The  premises  rest- 
ing on  identity  of  manner  and  custom 
have  to  be  confronted  by  others  of  dif- 
ferent character,  and  ic  is  only  when 
conclusions  concur  that  the  inference  of 
race  identity  is  fully  warranted. 

The  consideration  of  the  Kaffirs  brings 
us  to  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind. 
It  is  found  that  the  race  possesses  at 
least  three  institutions  which  are  almost 
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identical  with  tho.se  of  ancient  Israel ! 
More  properly,  they  are  identical  with 
institutions  which  the  Semitic  races  have 
planted  and  fostered  with  greater  or  less 
Similarity  of  persistency.  The  first  of 
fho?;o;:LTert  these  is  ihe  circumcision 
i^''^'^^-  of    male  infants,   the    sec- 

ond is  the  establishment  of  cities  of 
refuge  for  criminals  escaping  from  dan- 
gers, and  the  third  is  the  feast  of  the 
first  fruits.  All  three  of  these  insti- 
tutions prevail  in  Kafifraria  with  approx- 


race  itself.  None  the  less,  those  in- 
quirers who  are  ever  anxious  to  develop 
the  impossible  b}-  discovering  the  de- 
scendants of  the  lost  Ten  Tribes  of 
Israel  might  well  seek  no  further  than 
the  people  of  Kaffirland. 

As  further  illustration  of  the  danger 
arising  from  unwarranted  deductions  of 
the    kind   referred    to,   we 

Kaffir  notion  of 

may     cite     the     existence  theft  not  trace- 
among  the  Kaffirs  of  other  ^^^^ ^°  Spartans, 
facts   which   would    seem    bv  the  same 


"^  '     •'V»  v-r  -^H 


,r-vmiO:Hr   -    ^ 


KAFFIRS  IN  CAMP. 


imately  as  much  regularity  as  they  did 
in  the  ancient  Jewish  theocracy. 

The  recurrence  of  such  facts  might 
lead  the  inquirer  to  believe  that  the 
Kaffirs  are,  in  very  truth,  an  off-shoot 
from  some  division  of  the  vSemitic  fam- 
ily of  mankind.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  the  customs  referred  to  may  have 
been  deduced  from  the  vSabaeans  or 
other  southern  vSemitic  people ;  but  the 
inference  that  the  Kaffirs  themselves 
are  of  Semitic  blood  is  contradicted  bv 
unmistakable   facts   deep-planted  in   the 


law  of  reason  to  identify  the  race  with 
remote  peoples  with  whom  thev  could 
have  no  possible  connections.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  Kaffirs  hold  theft  to 
be  no  crime,  but  only  the  disanrrr  of 
theft.  Their  theory  of  stealing  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  ancient  Spartans, 
and  the  belief  in  the  innocence  of  theft 
is  sufficiently  odd  to  attract  attention  to 
the  two  peoples  holding  such  opinion. 

It  were  absurd,  however,  to  suppose 
that  the  Kaffirs  drew  their  theory  of 
theft    from  anv   division  of    the  Arvan 
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races.     x\nother  belief  prevalent  among 

this  people   is   that  of  witchcraft.      It  is 

universally     accepted      bv 

Prevalent  cus-  j  r  ^ 

torn  of  destroy-     them   as   true  that  witches 

exist,  and  that  a  large  part 

of  the  ills  of  life   are   traceable   to  their 


ZULU    RKU.K — TYPE. 

diab(jlical  agency.  This  leads  to  the 
seizure  and  destruction  of  witches  and 
wizards  in  the  manner  long  prevalent  in 
Europe  and  extending  to  our  own  shores. 
It  is  found  also  that  the  same  motive  of 
personal    enmity   and    phmder  prevails 


among  the  Kaffirs  in  pursuing  suspected 
witches  as  we  have  seen  in  European 
and  American  history. 

The  Kaffir  race  is  subdivided  into  three 
groups  of  tribes,  namely,  the  East  Kaf- 
firs,   the  Inland  Kaffirs,    or   Bechuanas, 

and   the  Coast 
Kaffirs.       The 
latter  are  those 
who  have  their 
native        seats 
around     Dela- 
goa  bay.     The 
Bechuanas 
have  their  ter- 
ritories to  the 
north    of    Or- 
ange   river   in 
the  interior 
and  central 
part   of   South 
Africa,     while 
the   East  Kaf- 
firs,   still    fur- 
ther      divided 
into    four    na- 
tions,    extend 
geographically 
from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Ba- 
sheetothe  bor- 
ders of  Natal. 
The    differ- 
ences    among 
these  tribes  are 
not     conspicu- 
ous,   but    each 
has     its     own 
civil   organiza- 
tion    under    a 
superior  chieftain  called  the  king. 

It  is  not  needed  that  we  should  greatly 
extend  our  sketches  of  the  Ethnic  place  of 
peoples     under      consider-  t^eZuius ;  their 

'■        ^  *  analogies  with 

ation.      The    Zulus   of    the  the  Kaffirs, 
land  which  bears  their  name  are  closely  re- 
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lated  ethnically  and  linguistically  with 
the  Kaffirs.  Indeed,  it  were  not  far 
from  correct  to  regard  the  Zulus  along 
with  the  Bechuanas  as  a  subordinate 
development 
of  the  Kaffir 
race.  Both 
have  the  same 
general  ethnic 
character,  and 
the  languages, 
laws,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  two 
people  are  al- 
most identical. 
We  find  among 
the  people  of 
Zululand  the 
same  improve- 
ments on  the 
Africans  of  the 
interior,  the 
same  depar- 
ture from  Ni- 
gritian  types, 
and  yet  the 
same  identi- 
ties therewith 
which  we  have 
noted  in  the 
case  of  the  Kaf- 
firs. We  note, 
also,  the  same 
analogy  in  the 
customs  and 
manners  of  the 
Zulus  with  for- 
eign and  re- 
mote peoples  of 
other  race  de- 
scent. Thus,  for  example,  the  Zulus  have 
not  only  a  feast  of  first  fruits,  a  circum- 
cision,and  refuge  towns,  but  also  the  Lsra- 
elitish  custom  of  raising  up  children  to  a 
deceased  brother  when  the  latter  has  died 
without  offspring.     This  is  regarded  as 


both  a  civil  and  a  religious  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  survivor.  Strange  we  may 
well  regard  it  that  two  peoples  divided 
bv    race    and    time    and    continent    and 


ZULU    GIRLS    IN    DANCINT.    COSIl'ME. 

sea  should  have  adopted  and  developed 
identical  institutions  of  so  unexpected, 
and  in  many  respects  so  unnatural,  a 
character ! 

In  the  case  of  the   Zulus  we  may  find 
the  same  hint  of  an  East  African  origin 
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and  emigration  to  the  country  now  oc- 
cupied by  them.     We  may  regard  it  as 
almost    certain    that    they 

Hint  of  an  East  .  i   •    ^       •       i 

African  origin  were  withm  the  historical 
for  the  race.  period  straugers  and  con- 
querors in  South  Africa.  Like  the 
larger  division  of  Kaffirs,  of  which  they 
appear  to  be  a  branch,  they  have  ex- 
tirpated the  aborigines  from  their  coun- 
try and  established  a  kingdom  therein 
of  considerable  extent  and  aggressive 
spirit.  In  the  eighth  decade  of  our  cen- 
tury, in  the  war  made  on  the  Zulus  by 
Great  Britain,  the  peoples  of  the  West 
became  well  informed  respecting  that 
nation,  and  were  surprised  at  their 
prowess  and  resources.  The  Zulus 
stood  up  bravely  in  battle  against  their 
powerful  enemies,  and  yielded  only 
when  they  must  to  the  superior  tactics 
and  weapons  of  the  British  army. 

The  Zulus  are  engaged  in  agriculture 

and    stock-raising,     though    they    rely 

mostly    on    the    latter  for 

Zulu  pursuits;  .  . 

government  and   their    subsistcnce.       They 

ethnic  features.      ,  ,  ,  1        r         ,■,      •         ^   •     r 

have  cattle  lor  their  chief 
%vealth,  and  use  them  as  their  medium  of 
exchange.  Their  government  and  laws 
are  inuch  more  rational  and  highly  de- 
veloped than  may  be  observed  among 
any  of  the  native  peoples  of  Central 
Africa.  Their  kingdom  is  hereditary, 
the  crown  going  by  preference  to  the 
eldest  son.  They  appear  to  have  ad- 
vanced considerably  beyond  the  stage  of 
a  clan  patriarchy,  and  to  have  entered  at 
least  the  border  province  of  a  true,  civil, 
and  political  state.  In  personal  manners, 
also,  they  are  greatly  superior  to  the 
Nigritian  races  of  the  interior.  Euro- 
peans visiting  Zululand  are  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  handsome  features, 
symmetrical  forms,  and  superior  bearing 
of  the  natives.  They  are  rather  above 
the  medium  stature,  and  are,  perhaps, 
the  finest  of  all  Negroes,  described  by  a 


competent  observer  as  "  tall,  robust,  and 
warlike;  in  their  manners  open,  frank, 
and  pleasing,  with  an  air  of  independ- 
ence in  their  carriage." 

Notwithstanding  the  light  complexion 
of  the  Zulus,  and  the  superiority  of  their 
social  and  political  organi-  Affinity  with 
zation,  they  are,  neverthe-  SsTthtpU- 
less,  true  Nigritians.  Many  ognomy. 
of  their  ethnic  features  are  distinctly 
African.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  woolly  hair.  The  visage, 
though  of  a  higher  order  than  that  of 
most  Negroes,  is  nevertheless  of  the 
Negro  type.  The  lips  are  thick  and 
protruding,  the  jaws  heavy,  and  the 
skull,  though  less  distinctly  animal  in 
its  characteristics  than  among  the  Af- 
ricans of  the  interior,  has  nevertheless 
all  the  Nigritian  characteristics. 

The  descriptions  which  we  have  here 
presented  of  the  Kaffirs  in  general  and 
the  Zulus  in  particular  may  character  and 
be  extended  to  the  people  TeTataiesf^' 
of  Natal  and  in  part,  at  andDamaras. 
least,  to  the  Damaras.  These  also  are 
Negroes,  having  the  blackish  complex- 
ion, woolly  hair,  and  protruding  lips 
which  are  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  whole  race.  In  other  respects  these 
peoples  approximate  the  Zulus  and  other 
Kaffir  nations,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  rise  much  above  the  level  of  the 
Hottentots  and  the  Bushmen. 

The  Damaras,  however,  grade  off  to- 
ward the  lower  types  of  Africans.  Those 
living  in  the  hill  country,  called  the  Hill 
Damaras,  live  only  by  hunting  and  on 
the  wild  products  of  the  woods.  Those 
of  the  plains  are  superior  in  their  habits, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  cultivate  the 
soil.  They  have  conical  huts  constructed 
of  a  framework  of  poles  set  in  the  earth, 
brought  together  at  the  top,  and  wattled 
with  sticks  and  clay.  The  people  of  the 
hills  cover  their  lodges  with  the  branches 


-.=-^1 


^  - 


*  J^  ~V*^  ''<5!^ 


KAFFIRS  RFTURXING  VICTORIOUS.— Drawn  by  Riou,  from  a  description. 
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of  trees  or  the  hides  of  animals.  In 
every  respect  their  manner  of  life  de- 
clines toward  the  Hottentot  level,  so 
that  the  continuity  of  the  race  is  easily 
discovered. 

Once  and  again  we  have   spoken  of 
the  fact  that  the  better  coast  peoples^ 


their  debris  behind  them.  Their  iiid© 
implements  and  utensils  are  sufficiently 
characteristic,  and  are  readily  recognized 
in  finds  throughout  the  countries  now 
occupied  by  the  superior  coast  nations. 

It   is   manifest   that  the   latter   have 
driven    the    former    into    the    interior. 


NATALESE  TYPES  AND  HOUSES.— Drawn  by  Y.  Pranishnikoff,  from  a  description. 


The  coast  peo- 
ples appear  to 
have  come  in. 
by  conquest. 


Kaffrarians,  Zulus,  Natalese,  and  others 
— are  apparently  intruders, 
conquerors  in  these  parts 
of  the  continent.  This  is 
plainly  shown  in  the  evidences  remain- 
ing of  the  preoccupation  of  the  whole  of 
Southern  Africa  by  the  Hottentots  and 
other  races  who  have  now  receded  into 
the  interior.  However  low  the  present 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Hottentots 
may   be,    they,    like  all  peoples,    leave 


This  has  been  partly  effected  within  the 
historical    period.       It    is  ^    ,.     .   ^^ 

^  Decline  m  the 

known,  moreover,  that  the  character  of  the 

-  ,     ,  r    ji         TT    J.      conqueredraces. 

former  estate  of  the  Hot- 
tentots was  superior  to  the  present. 
They  have  greatly  declined  in  race  char- 
acter. They  formerly  cultivated  the 
soil  to  some  extent,  and  had  flocks  and 
herds.  These  they  possess  no  longer. 
As  they  have  gone  back  €rom  the  coast 
they  have  fallen   off  in   character,    be 
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come  savage,  suspicious,  and  almost  de- 
void of  thought.  They  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  inert  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth.  Their  nervous  sensibility  is  pe- 
culiarly animal.  It  is  evident  that  the 
conquest   of   their    country  around   the 


coast  has  wrought  them  great  national 
harm,  reducing  them  from  a  state  which 
approximated  that  of  their  conquerors 
to  another  but  little  above  the  life  of 
the  beasts  which  nature  has  made  prone 
and  obedient  to  their  appetites. 


chapter  clxxxix.— bushnien  ani3 

Kexichisim. 


Hottentots— 


S  a  contrast  to  the  rather 
promising  condition  of 
the  Zulu-Kafhr  races, 
we  may  refer  in  a  few 
words  to  the  estate  of 
the  Bushmen.  These 
are,  by  common  con- 
sent, regarded  as  the  lowest  of  the  Afri- 
can tribes,  if  not  positively  the  lowest  of 
all  mankind.  For  the  prize  in  that  bad 
distinction  they  have  for  competitors 
only  the  Australians  and  the  Papuans. 

Travelers  and  writers  have  not  been 
able  to  satisfy  themselves  in  describing 
Testimony  of  the  degradation  and  mere 
SrtlrnoftS'-  animality  of  this  race.  It 
Bushmen.  {g  clear  that  they  constitute 

a  sort  of  stepping-stone  between  the 
higher  races  of  mankind  and  the  orangs, 
gibbons,  and  chimpanzees.  We  do  not 
venture  to  call  them  the  "missing  link," 
for  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
highest  examples  of  wild  animals  is  still 
much  more  conspicuous  than  that  divid- 
ing them  from  the  next  orders  of  men 
above  them.  They  are  clearly  of  the 
genus  homo,  though  in  many  particulars 
their  characteristics  might  almost  justify 
their  classification  w4th  the  brutes. 

Long  ago  the  pitiably  low  condition  of 
the  Bushmen,  or  Bojesmans,  was  dis- 
covered by  visitors  entering  their  coun- 
try. At  the  first  White  travelers  could 
hardly  credit  the  testimony  of  their  senses 


respecting  the  condition  and  habits  of  this 
people.  The  Bushmen  did  not  appear 
to  possess  reason.  Their  speech  was  a 
chuckle.  They  had  neither  character  of  the 
house  nor  hovel;  neither  STer^X'th; 
tent,  lodge,  wigwam,  nor  "wiiites. 
any  other  kind  of  abode  except  such 
caves  and  holes  in  the  earth  as  they 
w^ere  able  to  find  or  fashion  with  their 
hands!  Clothing  they  had  none.  Food 
they  had  only  enough  to  preserve  life. 
They  roamed  about  over  hills  and  through 
woods  in  small  bands,  or  sometimes 
larger  hordes,  spending  almost  their 
whole  time  in  scratching  and  digging 
in  the  earth,  beastlike,  for  such  wild 
roots  and  living  creatures  as  they  might 
gather  and  devour.  Nature  brought 
forth  hardly  any  creeping  thing  which 
was  not  taken  and  eaten. 

The  habits  of  the  Bushmen  tribes  are 
measurably  preserved  to  the  present 
time.  They  have  improved 

•'  -^  Present  estate 

but  little.       They  appear  to    and  manner  of 

be  the  most  degenerate  ^^^"^' 
form  of  the  Hottentot  race.  They  have 
neither  flocks  nor  herds,  and  go  abroad 
constantly,  from  place  to  place,  in  search 
of  food.  Their  greatest  delicacy,  per- 
haps, is  the  eggs  of  ants,  which  they 
discover  in  the  nest,  scratch  out,  and 
devour  without  preparation.  After 
these  they  catch  and  eat  all  man- 
ner of    insects,    except   the   poisonous, 
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many  of  them  loathsome  to  the  senses. 
They  pursue  and  take  lizards  and  snakes 
and  reptiles  of  all  kinds  belonging  to  the 
country,  locusts,  and  every  living  thing 
that  may  be  swallowed  and  digested. 
The  tribal  manner  is  merely  animal. 
The  companies  of  Bushmen  pass  from 
place  to  place,  exhausting  the  poor  re- 
sources of  nature  wherever  they  pause. 

Meanwhile  the  disposition  and  char- 
acter of  the   natives  have   sunk   to  the 


a  symptom.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  a  mental  impression  upon  them. 
They  are  indolent  in  bod-  weakness  of 
ily  habits  to  a  degree  un-  "S^^S^ 
equaled  by  any  other  species  profitable, 
of  mankind.  They  know  but  one  motive 
of  action — hunger.  They  are  not  able 
to  count  beyond  two.  After  that  limit 
of  numerical  excursion  they  call  every- 
thing "many."  In  their  speech  they 
form  the  plural  by  simply  repeating  the 


CAMP  OK  BUSHMEN. 


disposition; 
failure  of 
memory. 


lowest  type  that  may,  with  any  fitness,  be 
Low  type  of  described  as  human .  They 
are  cross  and  ferocious,  not 
wanting  in  a  certain  kind 
of  courage  and  vindictiveness,  suspicious, 
and  revengeful.  Perhaps  the  weakness 
of  their  intellect  and  the  feeble  retentive- 
ness  of  memor}-  prevent  them  from  lay- 
ing up  against  those  who  have  oppressed 
them  and  destroyed  their  race  character, 
those  resentments  and  causes  of  resent- 
ment which  lead  to  life-long  hatred 
and  revenge  in  other  barbaric  races. 
Of  intellect  the  Bushmen  have  scarcely 


singular.  Of  attainments  they  have 
none.  They  scarceh^  remember  from 
week  to  week,  and  seem  to  be  under  the 
dominion  of  merely  animal  instincts. 

In  a  few  particulars  they  reveal  human 
qualities.  It  is  claimed  that  in  servitude 
they  respond  to  good  treatment  and  be- 
come faithful  and  affectionate  slaves.  So 
weak  is  their  enterprise,  however,  that 
it  has  not  been  regarded  as  profitable  to 
reduce  them  to  slavery.  They  are  not 
worth  the  trouble  !  Shocking  testimony 
of  the  absolute  degradation  of  a  race 
when  the  fellow  mortals  of  human  kind 
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about  the  im- 
provability  of 
the  Bushmen. 


no  longer  regard  it  as  worth  while  to 
take  them  and  employ  them  as  servants 
and  beasts  of  burden ! 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  the 
Bushmen,  many  treatises  have  been 
Controversy  written,  not  a  few  of  them 
controversial  in  char- 
acter. Some  writers  have 
indulged  freely  in  roseate  descriptions 
of  the  improvement  and  rapid  human 
evolution  through  which  the  Bushmen 
pass  under  foreign  teaching  and  ex- 
ample. Many  missionaries,  anxious  to 
vindicate  their  mission,  have  recounted 
with  too  much  enthusiasm  the  work 
which  they  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish in  the  conversion  and  elevation  of 
the  Bushmen,  and  of  the  Hottentots  in 
general. 

Some  of  the  South  Africans,  such  as 
the  Hottentots  proper,  to  whom  we  may 
Signs  of  Hotten-   here    devote    a    few   para- 

ment;'smeTting      graphs,   haVC  shoWU  Capac- 

of  iron.  {iy  to  risc  from  mere  sav- 

agery to  the  level  of  a  better  humanity. 
This  is  shown,  for  example,  in  the 
use  which  these  people  make  of  the 
metals.  The  Hottentots  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  metals  and  with  the 
means  of  obtaining  them  than  would  be 
expected  from  an  examination  of  the 
other  elements  of  their  life.  It  seems 
that  the  semicivilized  tribes  of  Central 
Africa  are  acquainted  with  the  use  and 
manufacture  of  bronze,  and  further  in- 
vestigation has  shown  that  they  know 
how  to  procure  iron  from  the  ore.  Kol- 
ben  has  given  us  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  the  plan  of  fusing  adopted  by  the 
Hottentots,  as  follows:  "  They  make  a 
hole  in  a  raised  ground,  large  enough 
to  contain  a  good  quantity  of  iron- 
stones, which  are  found  here  and  there 
in  plenty  in  the  Hottentot  countries. 
In  this  hole  they  melt  out  the  iron  from 
the  ore.      About  a   foot  and  a  half  from 


this  hole,  upon  the  descent,  they  make 
another,  something  less.  This  is  the 
receiver  of  the  melted  iron,  which  runs 
into  it  by  a  narrow  channel  they  cut 
from  one  hole  to  the  other.  Before  the}' 
put  the  ironstones  into  the  hole  where 
the  iron  is  to  be  smelted  out  of  them, 
they  make  a  fire  in  the  hole,  quite  up  to 
the  mouth  of  it,  in  order  to  make  the 
earth  about  it  thoroughly  hot.  When 
they  suppose  the  earth  about  it  is  well 
heated,  they  fill  the  hole  almost  up  with 
ironstones.  They  then  make  a  large 
fire  over  the  stones,  which  they  supply 
from  time  to  time  with  fuel,  till  the  iron 
is  melted  and  all  of  it  is  run  into  the  re- 
ceiver. As  soon  as  the  iron  in  the  re- 
ceiver is  cold,  they  take  it  out,  and  break 
it  to  pieces  with  stones.  These  pieces 
the  Hottentots,  as  they  have  occasion, 
heat  in  other  fires,  and  with  stones  beat 
them  out  and  shape  them  to  weapons. 
They  rarely  make  anything  else  of  iron." 
Something  may  be  known  of  the  re- 
lations of  barbarians  with  the  lower 
orders  of  creation  by  noticing  the  domes- 
tic animals  of  the  Hotten-  _ 

Hottentot  uses 
tots.  Cattle      and      sheep    of  the  domestic 

T    T  ,1  .        .       -    animals. 

and  dogs  are  the  principal 
creatures  that  have  been  reduced  from 
the  wild  condition.  The  dogs  are  com- 
panions of  the  black  villagers  about 
their  huts,  and  serve  in  the  chase.  They 
are  also  eaten  for  food.  But  sheep  and 
oxen  and  certain  wild  animals  are  pre- 
ferred for  this  purpose.  The  Hotten- 
tots have  a  peculiar  method  of  training 
oxen  for  certain  kinds  of  .service,  not 
known  among  other  barbarians.  They 
compel  these  beasts,  by  discipline,  to 
guard  the  sheepfold,  and  even  to  iK^come 
the  overseers  of  their  own  kind  in  the 
herd.  Others  are  trained  as  war  oxen, 
and  are  made  to  do  service  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  elephants  among 
the  ancients. 
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The  methods  of  the  chase  are  rude 
and  primitive.  The  Hottentots  suc- 
ceed, however,  in  taking- 
Methods  of  the  1  ■  1 
chase ;  the  eie-  the  largest  and  most  dan- 
phant  feast.  ggrous  animals  with  which 
they  are  acquainted.     They  delight  in 


the  elephant  hunt.  The  plan  employed 
to  take  this  monster  is  as  follows :  They 
dig  a  square  pit  in  the  earth  and  plant 


in  the  bottom  a  large  stake,  sharpened 
upwards  to  a  point.  The  pit  is  not 
large  enough  to  admit  the  body  of 
the  elephant,  but  only  his  fore  parts. 
He  is  chased  over  the  spot  and  plunges 
in,  falling  upon  the  stake,  which  gener- 
ally pierces  him  about  the  vitals.  The 
more  he  struggles  to  free  himself  the 
more  fatally  is  he  thrust  through.  What 
the  stake  does  not  accomplish  the  bar- 
barians, now  gathering  around,  are  able 
to  do  with  their  weapons.  The  flesh  of 
the  prey  is  taken  and  used  for  food ;  the 
elephant  feast  is  the  greatest  of  Hotten- 
tot carnivals. 

The  huts  and  villages  of  the  Hotten- 
tots have  been  many  times  described. 
They  are    squalid    in   the 

■'  '-  ,  villages  and  set- 

last  degree.   Varying  some-  tiements;the 

1      ,    .         .  11  .  taking  of  life. 

what  m  size  and  character, 
they  may  all  be  defined  as  mere  hovels 
of  mud  and  rushes.  The  settlements 
have  some  permanence,  however,  and 
the  tribes  are  by  no  means  so  nomadic 
in  their  habits  as  would  be  expected  in 
the  case  of  northern  barbarians.  Of 
manners  and  custom  there  is  little  to  be 
noted  in  the  way  of  civilizing  tendencies. 
Many  of  the  grosser  forms  of  primitive 
savagery  prevail  unabated.  One  of  the 
worst  of  these  is  the  taking  of  life  for 
mere  convenience.  The  two  classes  of 
the  newly  born  and  the  aged  are  specially 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  destruction. 
The  killing  of  infants  from  caprice  and 
convenience  is  common  everywhere. 
The  prepossessing  children  are  kept  by 
their  parents.  The  less  fortunate  are 
destro3^ed  with  impunity.  The  people 
seem  to  have  no  comi3unction  as  to  this 
kind  of  murder.  Even  half-grown  youths 
are  many  times  destroyed,  with  a  view 
to  reducing  the  family  or  for  other  rea- 
sons. It  is  the  aged,  however,  who  more 
especially  suffer.  If  one  of  the  tribe  has 
the  misfortune  to  reach  advanced  years 
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lie  is  taken  from  the  kraal,  or  village,  to 
a  remote  situation  and  exposed  to  die. 
He  may  even  be  a  man  of  prominence 
and  wealth,  but  this  does  not  protect 
him  from  the  common  fate  which  bar- 
barous custom  has  prescribed.  Old  per- 
sons thus  carried  away  into  exposure 
sometimes  die  of  starvation,  but  are  fre- 
quently destroyed  by  wild  beasts  which 
attack  and  devour  them. 

Individual  instances  are  authenticated 


have  come  under  foreign  instruction  have 
relapsed  at  the  first  opportunity,  return- 
ing not  only  to  their  own  kind,  but  to 
the  barbarous  customs  which  they  had 
formerly  given  up. 

Pritchard  has  transmitted  the  story  of 
a    Hottentot    boy,    educated    under    the 
auspices  of   the  governor,  pritchard's  ac- 
Van  der  Stel,  and  brought  L^pTeV/aSpr 
to  a  considerable  stage  of  Town  boy. 
proficiencv  in  knowledge.    He  remained 
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in  which  Hottentots  have  shown  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  moral  capacity. 
Some  have  learned  not  only  to  read  and 
Individual  in-  write,  but  liavc  acquired  a 
Sntorix^pfov;.  "measure  of  facility  in  two 
"^®'^*-  or  three  foreign  languages. 

Such  have  been  taken  abroad  and  have 
been  seen  of  men  from  Liverpool  to  Ben- 
gal ;  but  such  work  appears  to  be  quite 
evanescent.  No  fixedness  has  thus  far 
been  attained  through  the  influence  of 
foreign  education  and  foreign  religious 
teaching.  It  has  been  noticed  with  .sor- 
row that  the  best  educated  of  those  who 


with  the  Dutch  of  the  Cape  settlement, 
was  employed  in  business,  and  sent  on 
journeys  into  India.  Nevertheless,  on 
his  return  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  he 
tore  away  his  European  clothing,  dressed 
him.self  in  a  sheepskin,  renounced  civil- 
ized society,  and  went  back  to  the  savage 
customs  and  religion  of  his  tribe.  Man)' 
such  examples  are  recorded  of  reversions 
to  the  original  type — a  circumstance 
most  discouraging  to  that  philanthropy 
which,  embracing  all  mankind  in  its 
scope,  would  gladly  raise  all  to  the  level 
of  the  civilized  life. 
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We  here,  in  the  conchision  of  our  brief 

account  of  the  Nigritian  peoples,  refer 

in  a  few  paragraphs  to  their 

Extreme  degra-  .  ,     ,.    ^  ^, 

dation  of  African    renglOUS      DehefS.  1  hcSC 

reigions.  ^^^    ^^    ^^    Order   quite  as 

low  as  the  general  attributes  of  the  race 
to  which  they  belong.  The  superstitions 
of  the  Negroes  have  respect  to  a  sphere 
of  thought  and  hope  and  fear  no  broader 
or  higher  than  the  lowest  crudities  and 
credulities  of  which  human  beings  are 
capable.  It  were  hard  to  say  whether 
sympathy  or  sheer  repugnance  and  dis- 
gust should  prevail  in  our  contemplation 
of  the  degraded  ideas  and  abominable 
rites  which  constitute  the  body  of  Afri- 
can religion. 

In  our  excursions  among  the  Brown 
races  of  mankind  we  had  occasion  to 
Phiiosopiiy  of  remark  upon  the  preva- 
grtTSn^J  lence  «f  Shamanism,  and 
andsmau.  have    attempted    to    show 

what  are  the  leading  vShamanic  doc- 
trines. The  faith  in  question  implies  a 
belief  in  one  supreme  god,  vaguely  and 
indefinitely  apprehended  as  the  crea- 
tor of  the  world  and  the  giver  of 
life ;  but  under  this  supreme  deity, 
sometimes  regarded  as  spiritual,  but 
generally  working  in  an  anthropomor- 
phic way,  many  subordinate  gods,  or 
spirits,  exist,  and  with  these  mankind, 
according  to  Shamanism,  are  mostly 
concerned. 

The  inferior  deities  are  generally 
localized,  or  have  superintendence  of 
certain  particular  works  and  enterprises 
in  which  men's  interests  are  centered. 
Therefore,  the  minor  spirits  and  local 
gods  are  most  worshiped  in  the  Sha- 
manic  countries,  while  the  greatest 
spirit  is  set  far  off.  The  minor  gods, 
moreover,  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
of  good  and  bad,  of  benevolent  spirits 
and  malevolent.  The  good  deities  must 
receive  sacrifices  and  gifts  and  worship 


because  they  are  good,  and  the  evil 
spirits  must  be  propitiated  in  order  that 
their  malign  dispositions  respecting  men 
may  be  stayed. 

It  is  to  this  form  of  semiidolatry  that 
the  paganism  of  Asia  has  devoted  itself. 
There  is  no  other  system  of  wide  dissemina- 
superstitious  belief  that  has  i^sriSl'^nd' 
been  so  widely  dissemi-  the  Americas. 
nated.  It  has  everywhere  followed  the 
Brown  races  in  their  dispersion.  It  has 
possessed  not  only  the  greater  part  of 
Asia,  but  also  the  whole  of  aboriginal 
America  and  almost  the  whole  of  Poly- 
nesia. It  has  constituted  the  bottom 
fact  in  the  intellectual  and  religious 
theories  of  the  Oriental  peoples,  and  in 
it  as  a  soil  have  been  planted  those  great 
ethical  systems  of  the  East  w^hich  are  ac- 
cepted by  about  forty  per  cent  of  the 
human  race.  Moreover,  a  trace  of  the 
same  theory  may  be  discovered  in  the 
polytheism  of  the  primitive  Aryans — to 
such  a  degree  that  we  may  almost  con- 
clude this  system  of  belief  to  be  a  stage 
in  the  development  of  all  mankind. 

Such  is  vShamanism.  In  Africa  we 
come  to  that  still  lower  species  of  hu- 
man      belief      which      goes    Shamanic beliefs 

rather  indistinctly  by  the  SetJ^^o^et^h- 
name  of  fetichism.  Al-  ^sm. 
ready  in  the  Shamanic  countries  and 
islands  we  have  found  the  fetich  as  a 
fact  in  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  the  teachings  of  vShamanism 
tend  less  powerfully  and  broadly  to  sheer 
idolatry  than  do  those  of  fetichism. 
The  latter  presents  to  us  the  worst  form 
of  those  degraded  human  beliefs  which 
make  for  the  objects  of  the  worshipful 
sense  in  man  the  visible  things  of  the 
world  around  him,  in  descending  order 
from  the  things  that  live  and  walk  and 
fly  or  swim  to  the  other  things  which 
are  merely  insensate  and  material — to 
blocks  and  stocks  and   stones  on  which 


^''r*  y':  '¥ 
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the  enlightened  races  put  their  feet  in 
the  contemptuous  strides  of  progress. 

It  has  been  difficult  for  the  civilized 
peoples  to  reach  an  adequate  idea  of 
Difficulty  of  un-    what    fetichism     signifies. 

derstanding  and  r^^^  f  ^  howeVCr,  is  COUl- 
stating  religious  '  ' 

concepts.  tnoii     to     every     race     of 

people  as  it  respects  its  judgment  of  the 
religious  beliefs  and  practices  of  an- 
other. In  no  regard  have  men  a  greater 
difficulty  than  in  apprehending  the  fixed 
religious  concepts  entertained  by  other 
peoples.  It  is  indeed  difficult  for  the 
most  enlightened  of  men  to  put  into  the 
language  of  reason  a  perspicuous  state- 
ment of  their  own  religious  concepts. 

Without  doubt  the  difficulty  increases 
as  we  pass  downwards  to  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  lower  races.  What,  indeed, 
does  any  man  believe  in  his  inmOvSt 
thought  and  heart  as  to  the  Deity  that 
is  over  him  and  in  him,  and  as  to  the 
relations  of  the  man-life  below  to  the 
God-life  above?  If  such  question  can 
not  be  easily  and  rationally  and  clearly 
answered  by  the  greatest  of  human 
beings,  how  much  less  the  expectancy 
of  a  rational  answer  from  a  barbarian, 
a  savage,  respecting  his  inner  thought 
about  the  gods  and  himself!  And  if 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  be  able  to 
interpret  himself  to  the  intelligence  of 
his  own  kind,  how  much  less  shall  either 
be  able  to  grasp  and  comprehend  the 
thoughts,  beliefs,  and  hopes  of  the 
other  ! 

Religion  is  thus  the  inscrutable  thing. 
It  were  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  the 
How  shall  one  more  decplv  inscrutable  in 
rh?iSfJutro-  the  highest  or  in  the  low- 
tions  of  another?  ggt  of  mankind.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  concept  of  a  jNIost 
High  God,  one  only  supreme,  almighty, 
upholding  power,  greater  than  the  as- 
tronomical universe,  everywhere  pres- 
ent, nowhere  perceptible  by  those  senses 


through  which  all  other  knowledge  is 
derived?  What  is  the  meaning — ques- 
tion equally  profound  and  unanswerable 
as  the  other — of  that  concept  of  the 
human  mind  which  forms  itself  into  an 
idol,  say  the  knot  of  a  tree,  or  the  tooth 
of  an  elephant?  He  who  is  able  to  con- 
sider knows  that  the  elephant's  tooth  is 
that,  and  no  more.  Therefore,  can  he 
not  tell  Avhat  is  in  the  thought  of  him 
who  regards  the  elephant's  tooth  with 
idolatrous  reverence  and  respect.* 

What  then  is  a  fetich?  and  what  is 
fetichism?  The  word  fetich  is  derived 
from  the  Portuguese  fctisso,  or  more 
properly  fcitico,  of  which  the  first  mean- 
ing is  "artificial,"  or  "  fac-    Portuguese  ap- 

titious,"  or  "  something  g^;^tMrf- 
made."  The  vsecond  sense  rican idols, 
brings  us  to  the  notion  of  something 
representative  as  well  as  made ;  that  is, 
made  for  the  purpose  of  representing  or 
expressing  a  fact  which  is,  perhaps,  not 
apprehended,  or  not  easily  apprehended 
by  the  senses. 

It  was  the  Portuguese  who,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  first  applied  the 
term  in  question  to  the  idols  of  the  Ni- 
gritian  tribes.  The  traders  and  trav- 
elers who  came  to  these  coasts  found  the 
natives  everywhere  in  possession  of 
small  effigies  and  material  objects, 
either  wrought  into  rude  forms  of  liv- 
ing beings  or  else  not  wrought  at  all, 
to  which  they  paid  reverence  and  even, 
made  sacrifices.  It  was  clearly  a  case  of 
idolatry  on  an  extended  scale  and  of  the 
lowest  form.  Further  investigation  con- 
firmed the  knowledge  first  gained  by  the 
Portuguese  respecting  the  Nigritian  re- 
lig-ion  and  its  manifestation  in  the  wor- 
ship  of  visible  things.     The  Portuguese 


*  The  somewhat  grotesque  but  very  significant 
answer  of  Huxley  recurs  in  this  connection  :  "What 
does  a  crayfish  think  ?  "  "  In  order  to  answer  that 
one  Diiist  have  been  a  crayfish  lu'msell !  " 
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term  fetisso  was  accepted,  with  modifica- 
tions in  the  various  languages,  as  the 
name  of  the  African  idol,  and  thus  arose 
the  nomenclature  which  has  now  be- 
come universal. 

The  fetich  is  any  material  object 
which  is  supposed  to  possess  or  contain 
What  the  fe-  mysterious  power,  and  is  for 
^tiateSal''  ^hat  rcasou  regarded  with 
forms.  awe.        It     is     difficult    to 

know  in  what  form  the  material  fetich 
represents  or 
holds    the    invis- 
ible   fetich.     We 


L^tc^ 


.4/ 


^4 


FETICHES    IN    FORM    OF    NAllVE    HEADS. 

are  here  face  to  face  with  the  elusive 
problem  of  image  adoration  prevalent 
more  or  less  over  all  the  earth.  It  can 
not  be  doubted  that  some  of  the  Afri- 
cans regard  their  fetiches  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  invisible  spirits  which  may 
or  may  not  dwell  therein. 

Since,  however,  the  spirit  may  occupy 
his  image,  the  image  is  sacred,  and  must 
always  be  adored.  In  other  cases  the 
fetich  is  held  to  be  the  god  itself.  It 
can  not  be  doubted  that  some  of  the  Af- 


ricans hold  their  fetiches  to  be  the  very 
gods  whom  they  worship.  Though  they 
carry  them  about  in  their  pockets,  set 
them  in  their  lodges,  and  handle  them 
much  in  the  manner  as  they  would  their 
cups  and  arrowpoints,  they  neverthe- 
less believe  that  the  little  effigies,  or 
whatever  they  may  be,  are  divine,  and 
have  a  power  over  the  affairs  of  life. 
As  we  said,  however,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  precisely  the  s^-ns^  in  which  the  fe- 
tiches are  regarded  by  their  makers  and 
possessors. 

Some  of  these  images  are  made  in 
semblance  of  beasts  and  others  in  the 
form  of  birds.  Thus  we  what  things  are 
find  the  bear,  the  dog,  the  Z^^^^^S^ 
monkey,  as  well  as  the  ofidois. 
cock  and  the  waterfowl,  done  into  fe- 
tiches by  the  god-makers  of  the  African 
tribes.  All  manner  of  serpents  and  liz- 
ards and  beetles,  whether  harmless  or 
venomous,  are  represented  among  the 
fetich  work  of  this  people.  After  the 
forms  of  living  things  we  find  a  second 
group  of  objects  representing  inanimate 
things.  Such  are  stones  and  teeth  and 
shells  and  mere  bits  of  wood ;  also  in  a 
larger  sense  trees  and  rivers  and  other 
facts  and  phenomena  of  the  natural 
world.  The  extent  to  which  the  fe- 
tiches are  multiplied  surpasses  belief. 
We  may  not  with  any  approximation  to 
certainty  estimate  the  number  of  god- 
forms  which  the  poor  ingenuity  and 
profound  superstition  of  the  Nigritian 
peoples  have  invented. 

What,  then,  are  the  beliefs  which  the 
African  races  hold  respecting  their 
idols?  They  regard  them  with  senti- 
ments   of    awe    and   ven- 

Beliefs  of  the  Af- 

eration.     Wemustremem-  ricans  regarding 

^  ^  ,1  their  fetiches. 

ber,   however,    the  accom- 
modated   sense    in    which    these  words 
must  be  employed.     The  word  awe,  as 
it  is  employed  in  our  literature,  can  not 
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possibly  stand  for  any  fact  or  sentiment 
in  the  thought  or  imagination  of  the 
African,  All  things  are  relative.  What 
does  the  man  of  Dahomey  know  of  awe  ? 
What  does  he  know  of  veneration  ?  And 
yet  he  has  sentiments,  feelings,  beliefs, 
as  he  stands  before  his  fetich  and  offers 
to  it  the  tribute  of  a  savage  worship. 

Among  the  Negro  races  the  belief  is 
universal  that  their  idols  are  able  to 
help  them  and  to  hurt  them.  This  help 
and  this  hurt  belong,  however,  to  the 
African  sphere.  What  should  the  Ne- 
gro aborigines  know  of  the  help  and  the 
hurt  of  the  gods  in  the  broader  sphere 
where  divine  agency  is  supposed  to 
operate  as  the  same  is  understood  by 
the  more  enlightened  peoples?  Mani- 
festly, both  the  help  and  the  hurt  must, 
to  the  Nigritians,  relate  to  material  or 
physical,  and  not  to  spiritual,  considera- 
tions and  results. 

It  may  be  noted  as  a  general  fact  that 
the  barbarous  races  of  mankind  do  not 
Barbarians  do  Seek,  and  therefore  do  not 
not  pray  for  en-  f^j.  ^^^  enlightenment 

hghtenment  of       i^      -^  '  *= 

mind.  of     their     minds,    or     for 

any  gift  appertaining  to  the  spiritual 
nature .  For  them  it  is  enough  to  pray  for 
what  things  they  may  eat  and  wear — for 
success  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  for  plenty 
out  of  the  earth,  for  water  in  the  brooks, 
wild  duck  on  the  lakes,  bamboo  for 
tents  and  arrows,  or,  at  most,  for  strength 
of  body  and  cunning  of  the  mind. 

It  goes  with  the  saying  that  in  all 
things  the  religion  of  a  people  is  corre- 
correiations  of  lated  with  their  intellectual 
religion  and  the    condition.   Asthemau  is  in- 

intellectual 

state.  tellectually,  so  is  his  faith. 

So  also  is  his  practice.  Where  reason 
is  not  dominant — where  the  belief  in 
reason  and  its  omnipotence  in  the  hu- 
man sphere  is  not  the  supreme  element 
in  conduct — there  the  man  sinks  to  mere 
superstition  in  those  things  which  relate 


to  his  spiritual  nature.  Perhaps  he  sinks 
lower  on  this  side  of  his  being  than  on 
any  other. 

For  example,  if  the  man  in  his  means 
of  sustenance  is  low,  in  his  religion  he 
will  fall  to  a  greater  depth.  If  his  lan- 
guage be  no  more  than  a  guttural  chuckle, 
his  faith  in  the  supernal  powers  will  be 
more  absurd  than  his  language  is  in- 
efficient as  a  vehicle  of  thought.  If  his 
marriage  custom  be  polygamy,  or  mere 
miscellaneous  union,  his  religious  prac- 
tices will  be  the  degrading  ceremonies  of 
Shamanism  and  fetichism. 

This  general  principle  is  exemplified 
in  the  religion  of  the  African  peoples. 
The  thirty-five  ounces  of  Nigritian  brain 
is  balanced  against  a  mini-  Africans  reach 
mum  of  rationality  in  reli-  S  theTefifous 
gious  belief.  In  fact,  as  the  concept. 
African  is  the  lowest  type  of  mankind, 
so  also  is  his  religion  not  only  the  lowest 
form  of  existing  human  superstition,  but 
also  the  lowest  possible  form  of  belief  and 
practice.  The  reader's  attention  may 
well  be  called  to  the  manifest  truth  that 
the  religious  degeneration  of  human  be- 
ings can  not  descend  to  a  lower  plane 
than  that  occupied  by  the  superstitions  of 
the  Hottentots  and  Bojesmans.  To  sink 
further  would  be  to  fall  to  the  level  of 
irrational  brutishness,  in  which  the  reli- 
gious customs,  if  so  they  might  be  longer 
called,  would  be  no  further  discriminable 
from  the  irrational,  and  sometimes  inex- 
plicable, habits  of  brutes. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  we  have 
depicted  the  worse  forms  of  the  African 
religions.  The  poor  savages  of  the  Cape 
countries  depend  in  all  things  upon  their 
fetiches.  The  little  rude  ^,^^^,^^^^^^^, 
images   which   they    carry  ence  of  Bushmen 

.   ^      ,  ,1  11         "^1    on  their  fetiches. 

With  them  are  the  be-all  and 
the  end-all  of  their  faith  respecting  the 
spiritual    powers.      In    many  cases   the 
fetich  is  no  more  than  a  charm  or  an  amu- 
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let.  Thus  far,  however,  the  faith  of  the 
people  is  no  inore  than  the  intense  and 
barbaric  expression  of  the  same  senti- 
ment which  to  the  present  day  exists  in, 
or  at  least  still  shadows,  the  mind  of 
nearly  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  The 
weaker  parts  of  every  race  and  nation  are 
still  touched  with  the  superstition  of  the 
amulet  and  the  charm.      Of  this  super- 


never  formed  any  conception  of  supernal 
powers  above  them.selves  —  that  they 
have  no  idea  of  forces  controlling  nature 
and  directing  life,  and  con.sequently  form 
no  conceptions  of  duty  or  of  even  the 
neces.sity  of  any  religion. 

This  is,  perhaps,  not  true.  If  we 
mistake  not,  all  of  the  Nigritians  have 
some   form   of  relio'ion,    sr)Tnr  nation   <>f 


TROIMENADK  OF  THE  DHU.— Drawn  by  Rioii,  after  a  sket,  h  uf  Bin-.' 


stition  the  Bushman  is  the  culminating 
example  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  many  travelers 
and  observers  that  some  of  the  peoples 
Opinion  that  of  the  interior  of  vSouthern 
have  xfo'rSr  Africa  have  no  religion  at 
gio'i-  all.      It  has  been   said,  by 

what  would  appear  to  be  competent  au- 
thority, that  tribes  here  and  there  have 


spirits,    some   fears  regarding  their  in- 
fluence   over   the    affairs   of   life.     The 

notions  which  such  peoples   Rudeness  of  Ni- 


entertain,      however,     are 


gritian  ideas  re- 


specting their 

merely   rudimentary,    and  fetiches, 
do  not  include  any  of  the  truer  elements 
of  even  an  enlarged  superstition.     The 
religious   customs  of  the  savage   tribes 
show  a  childish  stage  of  development  at 
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which  the  inquirer  may  well  be  aston- 
ished. The  aborigines  address  their 
fetiches  with  less  regard  and  veneration 
than  the  children  of  the  better  classes  of 
barbarians  would  show  in  addressing 
their  parents.  Negroes  have  been  seen 
to  cajole  and  coddle  their  little  wooden 


FETICH    DANCE — MOKHO    MISSI    KOU. 
Drawn  by  Riou,  from  a  sketch. 

and  stone  gods,  soothing  and  petting 
them  in  order  to  induce  the  inhabiting 
spirit  to  be  propitious !  In  other  mood 
they  will  at  intervals  become  captious 
and  angry  with  their  fetiches  because 
they  do  not  respond  to  worship,  and  in 
such  feeling  will  smite  them  with  the 
hand,  or  even  break  them  and  throw 
them  away  as  no  longer  worthy  of  the 
devotion  of  the  possessor! 


One  of  the  worst  aspects  of  this  reli- 
gious degradation   of  the   Nigritians  is 
its    apparent     persistency,   persistency  of 
It    seems   to    hold    fast    to  vo^odoofsTfn 
the  blood  and   intellectual  United  states, 
constitution  of  the  Negro  races.      It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  Blacks,   when 
lifted  out  of  their  native  environ- 
ment and  transported  to  foreign 
lands,   still  persist   in  and  repro- 
duce   their    native     superstitions. 
This  is  abundantly  shown  in  the 
history  of  the  African  race  in  the 
United    States.       Here    for   fully 
seven  generations  this  people  has 
been  planted.    The  ancestors  have 
passed  away,  and  a  new  race  of 
slave    or  free  children  have    fol- 
lowed their  fathers  and  mothers 
through  more  than  two  and  a  half 
centuries ;   and  yet  the  native  su- 
perstitions   of    Africa   reproduce 
and  perpetuate  themselves  in  the 
Blacks  with  little  abatement.  The 
Voodoo  orgies  of  the  South  attest 
in  a  striking,  not  to  say  terrible, 
manner  the  persistency  of  the  an- 
cient degrading    ceremonies    and 
idolatries  of  the  race.     No  other 
scenes  of  superstition  so  charac- 
teristic, so  wild,  so  well  attuned 
to  the  weird  harp  of  barbarism, 
have  been  witnessed  in  these  con- 
tinents since  the  days  of  the  Az- 
tecs— so  gloomy,  ghostly,  terrible 
— as  are  the  night  meetings  and 
Voodoo  dances  of  the  Blacks,  celebrated 
deep  in  the  somber  woods  of  our  sugar- 
grow  x.ig  and  cotton -growing  States, 

Among  the  better  developed  African 
nations  a  higher  stage  of  the  religious 
evolution  has  been  reached.  Higher  tribes 
More    rational   and    spirit-  ^rso?th;"°' 

Ual      notions      do,      without   powers  above. 

doubt,    hold    among    the  better   tribes, 
though  in  no  case   has  the  native  reli- 
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gion  advanced  above  the  fetichistic  stage. 
With  the  higher  tribes  the  opinion  liolds 
that  the  fetich  represents  or  contains  a 
spirit  who  is  able  to  hear  and  to  help. 
Some  such  natives  have  trees  or  rivers 
for  their  fetiches,  and  them  they  wor- 
ship. In  doing  so  they  are  not  far  be- 
neath that  stage  of  development  which 
we  have  seen  in  many  countries.  We 
should  in  this  connection  remember  the 
worship  of  the  Nile  and  Ganges,  and  that 
frequently  recurring  idolatry  of  the  early 
Semites  which  took  the  form  of  tree- 
worship,  or  at  least  the  worship  of  effi- 
gies carved  from  the  standing  stumps 
and  trunks  of  trees  in  high  places. 

In  the  choice  of  the  objects  of  wor- 
ship— if  worship  it  may  be  called — the 
Temporary  African    mind    turns    con- 

characterofthe    g^antlv  from  onc  thing  to 

fetiches;  mu-  -'  <=> 

seums  of  idols,  another.  New  fetiches 
are  chosen  and  the  old  discarded.  When 
anything  new  is  to  be  undertaken  a  new 
fetich  is  taken  for  the  enterprise.  If 
the  affair  goes  well,  then  the  fetich 
gains  reputation  and  the  owner  will  for 
a  while  cajole  and  coddle  his  idol  with 
the  greatest  show  of  affection  and  con- 
fidence. This  may  continue  through 
several  enterprises ;  but  if  luck  chances 
to  turn  against  the  possessor's  cause, 
away  goes  the  fetich.  It  is  rare  that  an 
object  continues  in  favor  from  one  gen- 
eration to  the  next,  but  in  some  instances 
those  fetiches  that  have  brought  success 
in  great  wars  are  permanently  adored. 
Collections  of  such  fortunate  idols  may 
be  seen  in  many  parts  of  Central  and 
South  Africa. 

The  question  has  been  often  raised  as 
to  whether  the  Africans  do  or  do  not  be- 
lieve in  one  great  spirit  having  power 
Questionofa  Supreme  over  nature  and 
man.  The  answer  to  the 
question  is  both  affirma- 
tive and  negative.      The  lower  tribes  of 

M. — \'ol.  4 — 44 


Supreme  God 
among  the  Af- 
ricans. 


the  interior  and  south  have  no  such  be- 
lief. They  have  it  not  for  the  manifest 
reason  that  they  are  incapable  of  it.  To 
people  of  such  a  state  it  were  as  foolish 
— but.  not  more  foolish — to  speak  of  an 
Almighty  God,  creator  of  all  things, 
maker  and  upholder  of  heaven  and 
earth,  as  it  Avere  to  speak  to  the  same 
people  of  spectroscopic  analysis  or  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

The  African  mind  is  not  in  that  stage 
of  development  which  is  capable  of 
bearing  such  ideas.  All  various  degrees 
of  its  notions  are  accommo-  ^'eTt  if  d'fffe'r- 
dated.  They  are  reduced  ent  tribes, 
and  adjusted  to  the  small  sphere  of 
thought  of  which  the  race  is  capable. 
The  limits  of  this  sphere  vary  consider- 
ably with  the  different  stages  of  evolu- 
tion in  which  the  Nigritian  races  are 
found.  Some  have  sufficient  brain  to 
receive  instruction.  Some  have  vaguely 
conjectured  for  themselves  the  rudi- 
mentary ideas  of  religion.  All  are  pro- 
foundly pervaded  with  superstitions 
which  haunt  and  obscure  the  intellect  to 
an  extent  which  may  not  be  paralleled 
among  any  other  people  of  the  world. 
Through  this  obscurity  there  may  be 
here  and  there  in  the  higher  minds 
pencils  of  light,  glances  and  glimpses 
of  that  faint  illumination  which  is  still 
faint  even  in  the  highest  intelligence  of 
mankind. 

The  ethnolrgist,  the  historian,  if  he  be 
profoundly  imbued  with  the  scientific 
concept  of  the  human  race,  must  be 
able  to  discover  in  the  Af-  Possibility  of 

--  .         the  civilized  life 

ricans,  as  m  all  peoples  among  Nigri- 
whatsoever,  the  grounds  of  *^^"^- 
a  possible  development  into  the  higher 
forms  of  the  civilized  life.  What  is 
said  in  the  foregoing  pages  is  intended 
to  be  dispassionately  descriptive  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral,  as  well  as  the 
physical,  condition  of  the  Nigritian  na- 
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tions.  It  is  not  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  that  nature  has  put  a  bar  against 
them  and  their  possible  evolution  into 
the  higher  life.  Indeed,  the  whole 
tendency  and  purport  of  the  foregoing 
dissertations  on  the  condition,  not  only 
of  the  Africans,  but  of  all  branches  of 
the  human  family,  have  been  constantly 
in  the  way  of  suggestion  and  intima- 
tion of  the  progressive  principle  in  every 
department  of  human  life.     Movement, 


progress,  betterment,  the  uplift  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  plane — these 
have  been  the  principles  of  belief  which 
have  pervaded  the  pages  of  the  present 
work.  The  discussion  of  the  Nigri- 
tians  has  not  been  exceptional;  but  it 
must  be  freely  confessed  that  the  mani- 
fest condition  of  these  peoples  is  such 
as  to  make  them  an  element  of  skepti- 
cism to  philanthropy  and,  in  some  meas- 
ure, a  stumbling-block  to  hope. 


J*  / 


f 


I 
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F^ACC  CHART  No.  9. 

EXPLANATION. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Chart  to  show  the  dispersion  of  the  Brown 
Polynesians  and  the  Pelagian  Blacks,  or  vSea  Negroes  The  facts  here  pre- 
sented are  nearly  all  of  the  ocean  world  The  stem  of  the  Brown  Polynesian 
dispersion  conies  out  of  Asia  by  way  of  Malacca  and  Sumatra.  On  this 
stem  are  developed,  first  ol  all,  the  great  Malay  races  :  namely,  the  Malac- 
cans,  the  Sumatrans,  the  Javanese,  etc 

The  Malay  line  extends  into  Borneo,  a  greater  part  of  the  people  of  that 
island  being  of  this  stock.  Such  are  the  Dyaks,  and  such,  further  to  the 
north  and  east,  are  the  Philippine  Islanders  and  the  Formosans. 

From  this  stem,  there  is  a  Micronesian  dispersion  eastward  through  a 
large  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  no  other  region  of  the  globe  do  we  find 
such  wide  departures,  such  immense  reaches  of  the  race-vine,  as  in  this 
watery  world  of  the  South  Pacific.  The  human  stem  wanders  on  and  divides 
as  far  as  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  the  north,  the  Marquesas  and  the  Low 
Archipelago  on  the  east,  the  Samoan  Lslands,  the  Fijis,  and,  finally,  New 
Zealand,  in  the  extreme  south,  where  the  Maoris  represent  the  ultimate  dis- 
persion of  Polynesian  life. 

The  second  general  stem  in  this  Chart  is  the  broken  line  of  the  Pelagian 
Blacks.  These  come  out  of  the  ocean,  as  if  from  the  submerged  continent 
of  Lemuria.  The  Sea  Negroes  are  developed,  as  illustrated  in  the  Chart,  in 
the  Celebes  Islands,  in  Papua,  in  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  and  Tasma- 
nia. More  important  than  this  branch  is  the  Australian  stem,  which  touches 
the  continent  in  North  Australia,  and  divides  right  and  left  through  all  the 
coast  regions  of  that  immense  country. 

On  this  line  are  developed  the  native  Australians,  who  may  be  regarded 
as  the  lowest  order  of  mankind.  The  facts  presented  in  this  Chart,  though 
not  so  important  as  those  of  Chart  No.  2  or  No.  3,  are,  nevertheless,  full  of 
interest  and  picturesqueness.  (For  connection  of  this  distribution  with  the 
general  scheme  of  mankind,  .see  Race  Chart  No.  i,  "  Eastern,  or  Oceanic, 
Division"  of  the  "  Prehistoric  Black  Races.") 
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Chapxkr  CXC— Bi^ack  Indians  and  Veddahs. 
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IN  the  preceding  chap- 
ters we  have  dis- 
patched by  far  the 
larger  and  more  im- 
portant division  of  the 
Black  races  of  man- 
kind. The  Africans 
are  manifoldly  more  numerous  and  vast 
in  all  proportions  than  are  the  remaining 
Blacks  of  Australia  and  Papua.  But,  as 
we  have  said,  importance  in  ethnological 
Importance  of  inquiry  is  not  in  all  cases 
determinable  by  numbers. 
The  interest  of  the  study 
frequently  turns  on  small  groups  of 
men,  mere  tribes  and  communities, 
remotely  situated,  and  possibly  dimin- 
ishing in  numbers.  The  importance 
depends — or  at  least  the  interest  depends 
— upon  the  emplacement,  the  situation, 
the  relation  of  the  given  tribes  to  others, 
or,  perhaps,  upon  the  peculiar  ethnic 
characteristics  of  an  otherwise  incon- 
siderable people. 

This  feature  of  ethnological  inquiry 
finds  its  analogue  in  the  botanical  study 
of  the  products  of  the  earth.     The  trees 


races  not  corre- 
lative -with 
numbers. 


that  constitute  the  forests  of  the  world, 
for  instance,  do  not  have  an  interest  com- 
mensurate with  their  extent,    piant  life  has  in- 

but  rather  with  respect  to  '^^:::'^t^^^,. 
their  place  and  pecidiar-  parities. 
ities.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Monterey 
cypress  prevails  on  only  a  single  point 
of  this  terrene  sphere,  reaching  out  to 
the  Pacific  on  that  part  of  the  coast 
westward  from  the  bay  of  Monterey. 
But  how  great  has  been  the  interest  of 
botanists,  and  of  scholars  in  other  de- 
partments of  inquiry,  respecting  the 
Monterey  cypress !  Does  it  not  couple 
the  world  that  now  is  with  a  world  gone 
by?  Is  it  not  the  remaining  fragment 
of  a  forest,  perhaps  vaster  than  a  con- 
tinent, occupying  aforetime  the  illimit- 
able bed  of  what  is  now  the  Pacific? 
Indeed,  what  does  this  limited  grove  of 
Monterey  cypresses,  perched  on  the 
Pacific  cliff,  standing  there  .solitary 
among  all  the  vegetation  of  the  earth, 
signify  and  say  to  the  minds  of  men  ? 

In  like  manner  a  race  here  and  there 
holds  such  relations  with  the  remainder 
of  mankind  that,  though  small  in  num- 
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bers  and  little  significant  in  the  high- 
sounding  pages  of  political  history, 
it  nevertheless  possesses  an  inherent  in- 
terest that  only  increases  with  the  prog- 
ress of  investigation  and  study. 

We  are  here  to  follow  the  line  of  the 

eastern  division    of    the  Black  races  of 

mankind  from  its  supposed 

Outreaching  of  .  _  . 

Black  races  Origin  111  a  Lcmurian  con- 

eas  w  r  .  tineiit     eastward    until    it 

reaches  the  limits  of  its  force  and  sinks 
forever  in  the  Melanesian  islands.  For 
a  great  distance  the  line  of  this  eastern 
dispersion  is  maritime.  It  seems  to 
tend  in  an  insular  direction.  Only  once 
in  its  progress  toward  Australia  and 
New  Guinea  does  it  touch  the  Asiatic 
continent.  Even  that  is  in  dispute ;  but 
the  better  view  appears  to  be  the  one 
which  makes  the  pre- Austral  line  cross 
the  southern  peninsula  of  India  and  the 
island  of  Ceylon. 

It  is  here  that  we  find  the  remnants  of 

a   Black  race  called  the  Veddahs.     To 

these  we  have  several  times 

Place  and  aflQn-  ^,      .      - 

ity  of  Veddahs ;    referred  incidentally  m  for- 

their  lo"w  estate.  .  /*      -i  •  i 

mer  parts  of  this  work. 
Of  the  ethnic  affinity  of  the  people 
referred  to  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt. 
Their  race  traits,  as  well  as  their  man- 
ners and  customs,  point  clearly  to  a 
common  ultimate  origin  with  the  Nigri- 
tians  and  the  Australians.  It  is  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  race  in  the  geographical 
situation  before  us  that  has  led,  along 
with  many  other  facts  of  like  kind,  to 
the  conclusion  of  a  final  singleness  of 
origin  for  all  the  Blacks,  whether  in 
Africa,  Southern  India  and  Ceylon,  Aus- 
tralia, Papua,  or  the  smaller  islands  of 
Indonesia. 

The  Veddahs,  like  the  great  tribes  and 
nations  of  Central  and  Southern  Africa, 
belong  to  the  lowest  strata  of  the  human 
family.  It  is  said  that  the  name  Veddah 
signifies  '  *  hunter."    The  people  so  desig- 


nated in  Ceylon,  and  the  related  races  in 
the  extreme  south  of  India,  have  been 
immemorially  regarded  as  the  aborigines 
of  these  parts,  having  had  their  native 
seats  in  the  localities  indicated  before 
Ceylon  and.  Southern  India  were  subju- 
gated by  men  of  the  Aryan  race. 

Time  was,  no  doubt,  when  the  natives 
of  both  island  and  main  shore  were  over- 
run by  the  Hindus  from,  the 

•^  Distribution  of 

north,      much     as     our    own    Veddahs  in  Cey- 

aborigines  have  been  trod- 
den down  and  pressed  back  by  the  pow- 
erful Whites.  After  the  discoveries  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  Veddahs, 
called  Yakkos  in  the  East  Indian  writ- 
ings, were  found  by  the  incoming  Euro- 
peans in  different  parts  of  Ceylon,  and 
only  in  their  relics  and  ethnic  traces  on 
the  continent.  They  were  in  a  condition 
of  great  degradation,  none  of  them  rising 
higher  than  the  beginnings  of  the  civil- 
ized life.  The  dominant  race  in  the 
island  was  the  Indie  Singhalese.  The 
Veddahs  had  fallen  back  to  the  condition 
of  a  suppressed  aboriginal  race. 

At  the  period  referred  to  the  Veddah 
tribes   had   already  divided    into   three 
groups,    quite    distinct,   ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
and  differing  among  them-  Veddahs;  their 

1  .  T    manner  of  life. 

selves  m  manners  ana 
progress.  First,  there  were  the  Coast 
Veddahs,  living,  as  the  name  implies, 
near  the  sea,  and  already  considerably 
intermarried  with  the  Hindu  conquer- 
ors. Their  coast  residence  and  the  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  blood  had,  by  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
brought  them  up  to  a  semicivilized  con- 
dition. They  were  greatly  superior  to 
the  other  aborigines  of  the  island. 

The  second  group  were  the  Rock  Ved- 
dahs, living,  as  the  name  suggests,  in 
the  wild  regions  of  the  interior,  and  hav- 
ing their  abodes  mostly  in  the  rocks, 
after  the  manner  of  some  of  the  North 
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American  Indian  tribes.  They  were 
savages,  having-  only  barbaric  arts,  no 
agriculture,  and  the  products  of  the  chase 


tribes.  The  village  peoples  lived  a  life 
half-and-half  between  the  hunt  and  the 
field.     They  were  also,  in   a  measure, 


GATHERING  DATES  IN  CEYLON 

as  their  means  of  subsistence.  Between 
them  and  the  Coast  Veddahs  were  the 
Village  Veddahs,  who  partook  somewhat 
of  the  character  of  each  of  their  fellow 


nomadic.  They  possessed  a  few  domes- 
ticated animals,  but  were  by  no  means  so 
well  advanced  as  their  fellows  and  kins- 
men of  the  coast. 
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From  this  sketch  of  the  classification 

of  the  native  Blacks  of  Ceylon,  the  reader 

may   infer   the   remaining- 

Varying  degrees  ;  ^  . 

of  progress  features  of  the  race.  One  of 

among  them.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^   ^^^   ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^ 

noted  is  the  variable  degree  of  progress 
shown  in  the  different  tribes.  This  is 
always  a  favorable  symptom  in  the  ethnic 
life  of  a  people.  It  shows  growth,  de- 
velopment, amelioration.  The  best  of 
the  Veddahs  are,  at  the  present  time  by 
their  mixed  descendants,  capable  of  join- 
ing hands  with  many  tribes  belonging  to 
the  Brown  races  of  mankind. 

The  ethnologists   have  restricted  the 

term  Veddah  to  the  aboriginal  Ceylon- 

ese,   reserving  for  their  kinsmen  of  the 

extreme  south  of  India  the 

Relations  of  the 

Veddahs  to  In-  names  Todas  and  Tamils. 
Between  the  latter  and 
the  true  Veddahs  certain  tribal  discrimi- 
nations are  clearly  discoverable.  The 
Veddahs  appear  to  have  been  more  af- 
fected by  Hindu  influences,  more  modi- 
fied in  race  character,  than  have  the 
Blacks  of  Southern  India.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  latter  are,  on  the  whole,  superior 
to  the  former.  The  Toda-Dravidians, 
belonging  to  the  hill  country  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  continent, 
are  thought  to  be  remarkably  free  from 
race  intermixture  with  the  Aryans.  Nor 
would  it  be  far  from  correct  to  regard 
the  Todas  and  their  neighbors,  the  Ta- 
mils, as  the  highest  present  native  de- 
velopment of  the  Black  division  of  man- 
kind. 

In  personal  characteristics  the  Todas 
have  been  uniformly  commended  by 
Superior  fea-  those  who  have  visited 
act:?iScstf "  them  in  their  native  land, 
the  Todas.  They     have      even     been 

compared  with  the  Romans  in  their  fea- 
tures and  form.  In  stature  they  are 
rather  tall,  and  have  the  athletic  mold. 
The   complexion  is   a  dark   brown,    or 


brownish  black.  What  has  been 
noted  with  surprise  is  the  fact  that 
they  have  rather  heavy,  bushy  beards, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  formidable 
mustaches.  The  hair  also  departs  con- 
siderably from  the  wooliness  of  the 
African.  The  complexion  of  the  women 
is  superior  to  that  of  the  men.  Both 
alike  share  with  the  Indie  Aryans  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  feature  and  person 
which  we  may,  with  little  hesitation, 
ascribe  to  climate  and  environment. 

Turning  again  to  the  Veddahs  proper 
we  note  the  generally  barbarian  charac- 
ter of  the  race.  They  are  Traits  of  the 
manifestly  Negroid  in  affin-  Lf  onSVnr 
ity  and  derivation.  They  language, 
are  small  in  stature,  the  men  having 
an  average  of  about  five  feet,  and  the 
women  being  lower  by  two  or  three 
inches.  The  heads  are  small,  the  skull 
thick,  and  the  average  capacity  of  brain 
hardly  as  much  as  forty  ounces.  Their 
intellectual  abilities  are  correspondingly 
small.  Their  domestic  estate  is  commu- 
nistic. Tribal  organization  does  not 
exist.  The  true  aborigines  have  neither 
headmen  nor  kings. 

The  same  inert  manners  which  we 
have  noted  in  Africa  are  repeated  in 
Ceylon.  The  Veddahs  scarcely  build  at 
all.  We  speak  here  of  the  rock  tribes 
dwelling  in  the  unmodified  estate  away 
from  the  coast.  The  people  live  in 
caves  and  hollow  trees.  They  subsist 
upon  what  reptiles,  insects,  vermin, 
wild  roots,  and  the  like,  they  can  take 
by  their  savage  wits,  or  scratch,  beastlike, 
from  the  earth.  Of  mind  proper  they 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  aught. 
They  are  incapable  of  counting  beyond 
two,  or  at  most,  five.  They  can  not  re- 
member. They  can  be  taught  the  sim- 
plest knowledge  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  Even  their  senses  are  defi- 
cient.    They  have  little  appreciation  of 
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sound  or  color.  It  is  believed  by  ob- 
servers that  they  scarcely  distinguish 
between  loud  and  soft,  between  red 
and  green !  Only  in  a  single  point  do 
they  appear  to  have  gained,  even  by 
contact  with  superior  peoples.  Unless 
linguistic  scholars  have  mistaken  the 
facts,  the  language  of  the  Veddahs  is 
formed  mostly  of  Aryan  words.  If  so, 
we  must  conclude  that  by  degrees  the 
Coast  Veddahs  first,  the  Village  people 
secondly,  and  even  the  Rock  tribes  at 
last  have  taken  from  the  conquering 
Hindus  a  sufficiency  of  the  Aryan  vocab- 
ulary to  meet  the  poor,  savage  require- 
ments of  the  race. 

Of  the  means  of  subsistence,    where 
such  means  are  merely  natural ;  of  the 
social  estate,  where  that  estate  reaches 
not  further  than  a  degraded  communis- 
tic  marriage ;    of  civil  in- 

Veddah  institu- 
tions and  super-    stitutions,  where    none    is, 
stitious  beliefs.  j         i.  ^  i 

we  need  not  pause  to  speak 
at  length.  No  people,  however,  have 
probably  been  found  so  low  in  the  scale 
as  not  to  possess  at  least  some  rudi- 
ments of  superstition  and  worship.  vSuch 
beginnings  of  religion  are  found  among 
the  Veddahs.  They  have  their  ceremo- 
nies. They  believe  in  spirits,  good  and 
bad,  in  deities  and  devils.  To  the  one 
and  to  the  other  they  assign  the  moral 
qualities  and  passions  of  human  beings. 
The  theory  is  that  the  spirits  and  de- 
mons must  be  worshiped,  or  at  least 
placated,  with  offerings  and  incanta- 
tions. 

The  resulting  religion    is  Vuduistic. 
The  principal  ceremonies  consist  of  bar- 
baric dances,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
loud  noise  and  shoutings. 

Ceremonials  of  t     i-     i-       r      -t  •    • 

theVeddahre-  The  belief  of  the  partici- 
"^'°'^'  pants  is  that  by  such  means 

the  malevolent  gods  may  be  scared  away 
to  their  own  place,  and  the  people  be 
thus  relieved  of  the  evil  presence.     The 


religious  thecjry  includes  a  trace  of  an- 
cestral worship ;  but  the  Veddahs  do  not 
agree  with  most  ancestor  worshipers  in 
regarding  all  their  progenitors  as  good. 
On  the  contrary  they  think,  not  with- 
out show  of  reason,  that  the  ancestors, 
as  well  as  the  spirits  with  whom  they  are 
associated,  were  in  life  partly  good  and 
partly  bad. 

The  Veddahs  in  their  tribal  life  and 
tendencies  seem  to  be  allied  for  the 
most  part  with  the  Africans  and  the 
Australians;    but  in   some  Affinities  with 

particulars       they       suggest    other  Blacks; 
•T  J  t3i3  lack  of  race 

rather  the  aborigines  of  vitauty. 
the  Brown  races.  Thus,  for  example, 
that  prolific  character  which  we  have 
noted  as  a  powerful  element  in  the  life 
of  the  Nigritian  races  is  wanting  in  the 
Veddahs.  Indeed,  the  law  is  here  re- 
versed, for  it  appears  that  these  barba- 
rians are  not  able,  in  modern  times,  to 
preserve  the  numerical  strength  of  their 
ancient  tribes.  Like  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  in  the  presence  of  their  con- 
querors, the  aborigines  of  Ceylon  decline 
in  numbers  and  strength.  This  is  said 
of  our  Red  men,  and  also  of  the  Veddahs 
where  they  are  in  contact  with  the  su- 
perior races.  In  our  own  country  it  has 
been  found  that  the  wild  Indians  in  the 
West  do  not,  according  to  popular  be- 
lief, fall  away  numerically  or  in  tribal 
strength.  Possibly  the  same  thing  may 
be  true  of  the  Rock  Veddahs  and  other 
native  Ceylonese  in  situations  where 
they  least  suffer  from  the  attrition  of  the 
Singhalese.  Such,  however,  are  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  island  that  the 
Veddah  race,  as  a  whole,  declines  and 
tends  to  extinction. 

These  notes  on  the  character  of  the 
aboriginal  peoples  of  South  India  and 
Ceylon  are  made  as  if  en  route  to  Aus- 
tralia. Thither  the  ethnic  line  marking 
the  eastern  dispersion  of  the  Blacks  now 
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races  -writh.  re- 
moval from 
origin. 


leads  us.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  in 
following  this  line  we  are  nearing  the 
end  of  that  final  distribution  of  the 
human  family  which  has  so  long  de- 
tained us  in  our  excursions  across  the 
continents  and  through  the  islands  of 
our  globe. 

Another  general  remark  may  be  made 
while  passing  in  our  inquiry  toward  that 
great  island  of  the  South  Pacific  which 
DecUne  of  Black  may  well  claim  the  con- 
tinental character.  This 
observation  has  respect  to 
the  race  decline  which  we  mark  in  our 
present  course.  We  have  observed  in 
speaking  of  the  Nigritians  that  they 
seem  to  fall  away  in  ethnic  character  as 
we  follow  them  along  their  lines  of  dis- 
persion from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
and  southern  parts  of  Africa.  The 
same  phenomenon  recurs  in  the  line  of 
our  present  inquiry.  The  highest  form  of 
life  which  we  find  developed  in  the  track 
of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Black  races 
is  found  in  Southern  India,  and  this 
is  the  situation  which  is  nearest  to  the 
point  of  departure. 

From  this  point  there  is  already,  when 
we  advance  into  Ceylon,  a  manifest  de- 
terioration of  the  race.  The  Veddahs 
are  greatly  below  the  Tonda  and  Tamu- 
lian  Dravidians  of  the  continent.  As 
we  proceed  from  Ceylon  to  Australia — 
or  rather  on  our  arrival  on  the  coasts  of 
that  far  country — we  immediately  note 
the  further  degradation  of  the  aborig- 
ines. The  case  is  exactly  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Nigritians.  The  further  the 
line  of  distribution  is  followed,  the 
lower  is  the  development  of  the  tribes 
which  it  produces.  It  would  seem  that 
the  ethnic  force  of  the  Blacks  ebbs  and 
sinks  as  it  flows  further  and  further 
from  the  original  fountain. 

Another  general  observation  may  be 
made    from  our  present  point  of  view, 


and   that  is  the    great  distance,    hydro- 
graphically    measured,   which    we  must 
pass  after  leaving  the  native  Great  span  of 
seats  of   the  Veddahs  be-  ^gparture  from 

Cej'lon  to  Aus- 

fore  we  reach,  in  our  south-  traiia. 
eastern  progress,  another  coast  occupied 
by  native  Blacks.  If  we  mistake  not, 
this  is  the  longest  single  span  of  depar- 
ture, whether  by  land  or  water,  to  be 
discovered  anywhere  among  those  lines 
which  mark  the  race  movements  of  man- 
kind. There  are,  of  course,  paths  of 
dispersion  much  longer  and  more  far- 
re?  chiug  than  the  one  before  us;  but 
these  are  represented  in  their  course  by 
tribes  and  nations,  sometimes  thickly 
planted,  sometimes  more  sparsely,  in 
the  direction  of  the  movement. 

Between  Ceylon  and  the  north  coast 
of  Australia,  however,  there  appear  to 
have  been  dropped  no  representatives  of 
the  Black  division  of  man-  no  Blacks 
kind.  The  distance  is  suf-  ^on^'nlAus. 
ficiently  remarkable,  and  traiia. 
is  wholly  oceanic.  From  Ceylon  to 
Northern  Australia  is  a  span  of  nearly 
twenty  degrees  of  longitude.  The  de- 
parture from  south  to  north  is  about  ten 
degrees,  and  yet  through  this  great  ex- 
panse a  primitive  race  of  Blacks  seems 
to  have  descended,  and  to  have  distrib- 
uted itself  from  north  to  south  and  from 
west  to  east  throughout  Australia. 

The  existence  of  such  a  fact  in  ethno- 
graphic history  suggests  most  strongly  a 
former  distribution  of  the 

Former  oceanic 

lands  and  waters  of  the  outreach  of  Asia 
Eastern  Hemisphere  dif-  ^"^^ 
fering  much  from  the  present.  We  may 
accept  it  as  a  fact  that  Asia  aforetime 
reached  in  these  regions  of  the  earth  far 
beyond  the  equator,  extending,  perhaps, 
with  land  continuity  as  far  as  Tasmania ' 
If  this  hypothesis  be  correct — and  it  has 
wellnigh  passed  from  hypothesis  to  fact 
— then  the   chief  eastward   distribution 
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of  the  Black  races  may  have  been,  and 
doubtless  was,  by  land  and  not  by  water. 
True  it  is  that  the  Australians  and 
Papuans  have  not  shown  that  measure 
of  dread  of  the  sea,  that  fearfulness  of 
adventure,  which  has  marked  the 
Blacks  of  Africa ;  but  such  is  the  char- 


acter of  the  Eastern  Blacks,  such  their 
weakness  and  degradation,  that  we  may 
assume  both  their  inability  and  indispo- 
sition to  have  made  their  way  by  water 
from  their  land  connections  in  Southern 
India  to  their  foothold  in  Australia  and 
the  Papuan  islands. 


CHAPTER  CXCI.— Aboriginal  Australian  Blacks. 


European  -won- 
der at  the  A\is- 
tralian  aborig- 
ines. 


HEX  x\ustralia  was  dis- 
covered by  the   Dutch  j 
at    the    beginning    of 
the  sixteenth  century, 
the  country  was  found 
to  be  sparsely   inhab- 
ited by  a  race  of  be- 
ings that  awakened  both  the  curiosity  and 
the    wonder  of   the   discoverers.     They 
were  Blacks.     They  evi- 
dently belonged  to   one 
of  the  low- 
est varie- 
ties of  man- 
kind.      They    surprised 
the  Whites  by  a  barba- 
rism and  degradation  of 
which     Europeans     had 
never  before  conceived. 
Nothing  like  this  level 
of  humanity  had  hither- 
to been  noted  by  the  ad- 
venturers who  were  just 
now  beginning  to  make 
their  way  into  the  dark 
corners     of     the    earth. 
Afterward  came  the  Eng- 
lish.      The    island    con- 
tinent  was    circumnavi- 
gated.      Natives    were 
found   on  every  habitable  coast,  and  as 
far  into  the  interior  regions  as  the  ex- 
plorers were  able  to  penetrate. 

We  should  here  note  the  fact  that  the 


astonishment  of  Europeans  at  the  condi- 
tion of  man-life  in  Australia  was  equaled 
by  their  surprise  at  the  condition  of  the 
vegetable  products  and  merely  animal 
beings  of  the 
great  island. 
Nature  in  all  of 
her  develop- 
ments  seemed 


THE   CASSOWARY. 


here  to  exhibit  caprice,  or  at  least  to  de- 
part by  great  degrees  from  those  types 
of  existence  with  which  tlie  men  of 
Eun^pe  had  been  acquainted.     Though 
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vegetation  on  many  parts  of  the    coast 

was  rank,  no  ruminant  beast  was  found. 

The    cud-chewin2:  instinct 

Caprice  of  na-  _  * 

tureinaUher       and   Capacity  were   wholly 

products.  J .  .     "  ^         . 

wantmg  m  the  few  grass- 
Of  those  mammals  that 


eating  animals. 

bring  forth   alive,    only    a    few 


species 


birds,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  easiness  of  their  migrations, 
were  more  numerous,  but  among  the 
winged  creatures  there  were  great  de- 
partures from  the  established  order. 
The  eagles  wxre  white  and  the  swans 
were  black.     The  great  birds  depended 


AUSTRALIAN   1    VM)sC\l^  -I  ,c      s  o.    Ok.c,  mm  r   -fron  .  ])      ,1    en 


w-ere  discovered.  vSubsequent  inquiry 
showed  that  even  the  dingo,  or  wild  dog, 
had  been  imported  from  the  islands  of 
the  north. 

No  animal  of  the  simian  kind,  Avhether 
baboon    or    ape    or   monkey    could     be 

strange  depar-  ^"^^^^^  ^nly  a  few  rodents 
tures  in  animal     and    creatures  of    the   bat 

life  of  Australia.    ,  .     -  ^-'-'-^     vjak. 

kind— the  latter  develop- 
ed into  several  extraordinary  species  of 
flying  animals — were  discovered.     The 


on  flight  of  foot  and  not  of  wing.  The 
coloration  of  all  of  the  denizens  of  the 
woods,  w^hether  singing  or  silent,  pre- 
sented new  varieties  of  hue  and  feather 
hitherto  unseen  of  thinking  men. 

In  a  larger  sense  the  sanie  contrariety 
and  strangeness  might  be  marked  in  the 
country    as    a    whole.      Its 

:     .       •        .  -  .  Contrarious 

interior  IS  a  desert,  its  outer  character  of  the 
rim    a    broad    belt    of   hill  «°^^t^y  "^^^f- 
and  river  and    lake   and  forest,   includ- 
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ing  some  of  the  finest  districts  on  the 
earth.  While  we  shall  not  in  this  con- 
nection repeat  the  geographical  descrip- 
tion of  Australia  already  presented  in 
another  part  of  the  author's  works/  we 
merely  refer  to  it  as  the 
local  setting  of  those  native 
races  whose  character  and 
habits  we  are  here  to  dis- 
cuss. And  first  of  all, 
what  may  truly  be  said  of 
their  rank  and  place  among 
the  various  peoples  consti- 
tuting the  human  race  as 
a  whole  ? 

"I  fix  upon  the  Aus- 
tralians," says  Winchell, 
"as  the  lowest  type  of  hu- 
manity." '  Certain  it  is 
that  the  race  under  consid- 

Australians  CratioU     doCS 

compete  with       compete    for 

Africans  for  the  -t^ 

lowest  rank.  the    Lo  W  e  S  t 

grade  of  existence.  We 
have  already  had  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  relatively 
degraded  rank  of  the  Ni- 
gritians.  We  have  traced 
the  descending  lines  of 
that  family  of  mankind 
until  the  decline  of  the 
nature  of  man  seemed  to 
reach  a  minimum  in  Da- 
homey and  among  the 
Hottentots  and  B  o  j  e  s  - 
mans.  It  only  remains  to 
institute  certain  compari- 
sons and  to  ascertain,  if 
we  may,  the  relative  rank  ^"^-^'^'^^  ^'''''''■'''' 
of  the  Australian  aborig- 
ines. Is  it  true  that  the  mind  is  the 
standard  of  the  man  ?  Is  it  true  that  the 
mind  is  correlated  in  its  powers  and  ac- 
tivities with  the  capacity  of  the  brain  ? 

iSee      Ridpath's      Universal     History,    Book 
Twenty-eighth,  pp.  833-839. 


Is  the  man  directly  as  the  brain  which 
he  possesses,  or  more  properly  as  the 
brain  which  possesses  him  ?  vSo  far  as  the 
merely  physical  conditions  of  the  prob- 
lem are  concerned,  these  we  are  able  to 


,\\    SKULLS,  FROM    ROCKHAMPTON,  CENTRAL   QUEENSLAND* 
From  Danish  drawings. 

determine.  In  brain  capacity,  as  de- 
cided by  measurement,  the  native  Aus- 
tralians are  the  lowest  of  mankind.  The 
average  cranial  measurement  of  the  Ni- 
gritians  ranges  from  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  .sixtv  to  one  thousand  three 
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hundred  and  eighty-seven  cubic  centi- 
meters of  matter.  Measurements  have 
been  made  of  the  brains  of  AVest  Afri- 
can and  South  African  women,  showing 
a  minimum  of  about  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters. 
The  average  cranial  capacity  of  the 
Australians  is  approximately  one  thou- 


The  Australians  are  the  most  long-head- 
ed,   or    dolichocephalic,    of   any  known 
species  of  mankind.     They  smaii  cranial 
are  also  the  most  progna-  iXhetdpe- 
thous;  that  is,  the  counte-  cuUarity. 
nance  is  thrown   forward  in  the  central 
part  to  a  greater  degree  than  may  be 
seen  in  any  other  human  beings.     To 


WOMKN   (.AIUKRIN*;    K  X  )l ).— 1  )rawn  Ijy  Tofani,  from  a  description. 


sand  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  centi- 
meters, while  the  lowest  measurement 
falls  off  to  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  eighty-one  centimeters.  Compara- 
tively, the  average  Australian  brain  is 
less  than  that  of  the  Nigritians  by  about 
eighty- four  cubic  centimeters,  or  six  and 
six  tenths  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

This  critical  mark  of  inferiority   is  re- 
inforced bv  others  of  like   siofnificance. 


this  we  may  add  that  the  Australian 
nose  is  broadest  and  most  nearly  approx- 
imates the  merely  animal  nose  of  the 
gorilla.  All  of  these  features  combined 
produce  an  aggregate  effect  of  mental 
weakness  and  physical  animality  for 
which  perhaps  no  parallel  can  be  fotmd 
among  any  other  species  of  mankind. 

In  a  few  of  their  physical  characteris- 
tics the  Australians,  on  the  other  hand, 
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brain  quality 
must  be  con- 
Bidered. 


appear  to  better  advantage  than  do  the 
Nigritians.  While  the  latter  are  jet-black, 
Color  and  hair;  the  Australians  arc  only 
mahogany-black,  leather- 
colored,  blackish-b  r  o  av  n  . 
Under  examination,  the  Australian  hair 
is  found  to  be  superior  to  the  Nigritian 
wool.  Though  it  is  as  close  and  gen- 
erally as  much  kinked  as  the  hair  of 
Negroes,  it  is  of  finer  quality  and  ap- 
proaches more  clearly  the  character  of 
true  human  hair. 

We  must,  however,  go  back  to  the 
more  important  considerations  of  brain 
and  nervous  structure  in  determining 
the  relative  rank  of  the  two  peoples  in 
their  contention  for  the  lowest  plane  in 
human  development.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  weight  and  measurement  of  the 
brain  of  an  animal  are  not  finally  de- 
terminative of  its  capacities.  Approxi- 
mately these  qualities,  that  is,  measure- 
ment and  weight,  are  final ;  but  there  is 
another  element  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, and  that  is,  fineness  and  com- 
pleteness of  cranial  organization.  This 
circumstance  must  always  be  considered 
in  estimating  the  mind-power  of  individ- 
uals. Large  brains  are  not  invariably 
concomitant  with  great  mental  capacity. 
Nor  are  small  brains  uniformly  indica- 
tive of  mental  weakness.  The  form  of 
the  brain,  the  depth  of  the  convolutions, 
the  completeness  or  perfection  of  its  or- 
ganization, must  always  be  taken  into 
the  account  in  detennining  the  physical 
measure  of  mental  ability. 

If  we  mistake  not,  the  same  principle 
holds  among  the  races.  On  the  whole, 
Australians  of  all  the  mind  is  as  the  brain- 
mass,  whether  the  latter  be 
measured  for  the  individ- 
ual or  averaged  for  the  race.  But  there 
are  doubtless  minor  and  exceptional  devi- 
ations from  the  general  law.  This  prin- 
ciple  of  variation  between  the  mass  of 

M.— Vol.  4-45 


men  lowest  in 
cranial  measure 
ment. 


the  brain,  as  such,  and  the  correlated  in- 
telligence of  mankind  must  be  consid- 
ered, and  allowance  therefor  be  made  in 
reckoning  the  relative  superiority  of  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  Blacks.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  Australians  are  lowest 
in  cranial  measurement,  and  probable  it 
is  that  they  are  also  lowest  in  intellect- 
ual capacities  among  all  the  varieties  of 
the  human  race. 

Theoretical  reflections  in  all  matters 
must   be    confronted  with    facts.      The 
former  must  be  corrected,  Facts  the  cri- 
amended,  or  even  set  aside  t^rion  in  esti- 

'  mating  mental 

by  the  latter.     It  were  a  capacity, 
poor   treatise    on    any   subject    that    is 
wrought  out  by  subjective  speculations. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  natural  con- 


AUSTRALIAN   WAR   CLUBS. 


cepts  of  the  mind  and  pure  reasoning 
as  applied  to  the  subject-matter  of  a 
given  inquiry  are  to  be  rejected  or  neg- 
lected as  a  means  of  arriving  at  the 
best   results.     Both    the    inductive   and 
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deductive  processes  are  required  in  the 
complete  evolution  of  truth. 

The  Australians  are  seen,  on  the 
whole,  to  agree  with  our  expectation.  In 
a  general  way  we  find  the  aborigines  of 
Food  supply;  the  great  island  living  on 
thISSo?  a  plane  but  slightly  lifted 
starvation.  abovc  the  Icvcl  of  a  mere 

animal  existence.  Looking  first  at  the 
food  supply,  we  find  that  the  natives 
generally  rely  upon 
chance  discovery, 
rather  than  on  fore- 
thought and  provi- 
dence, for  the  ma- 
terials upon  which 
life  must  be  main- 
tained. It  is  one 
of  the  characteris- 
tics of  barbarians 
that  they  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  pro- 
vide. The  horrors 
of  starvation  among 
the  savage  races  are 
unrecorded,  but  are 
much  more  f  r  e  - 
quent  than  among 
the  civilized  and 
half-civilized  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 
The  lower  orders 
of  men  hover  ever 
along  the  border 
line  of  want,  Aus- 
tralia lies  centrally 
under  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn.  The 
northern  half  be- 
longs to  the  torrid 
and  the  southern 
half  to  the  south 
temperate  zone. 
The  surrounding 
oceans,  however,  make  the  general  cli- 
matic conditions  more  mild  than  they 


AUSTRALIAN   WEAPONS. 
1,  knife  ;  2,  club  ;  3,  spear- 
caster. 


would  otherwise  be,  and  the  conditions 
of  human  life  are  correspondingly  modi- 
fied and  made  easy. 

The   manner  of  the   aborigines  is  to 
take  their  food  as  they  may,  with  hand 

or  rude  Aveapon,  and  to  de- 
Hunger  the  first 
vour  it  m  the  natural  state,  schoolmaster  of 


savages. 


of    the 


We  have  noted  the  lim- 
its laid  upon  the  animal  life 
country.  This  fact 
has  rendered  the 
aboriginal  methods 
of  procuring  food 
more  difficult.  Fish- 
es are  abundant,  and 
birds  are  plentiful, 
and  the  exertions  of 
the  natives  reach  out 
for  animal  food  in  all 
three  directions — to 
land,  to  air,  to  river. 
The  compulsion  upon 
them  in  these  partic- 
ulars has  produced 
the  best  development 
of  which  the  race 
has  thus  far  been 
capable. 

The  skill  and 
genius  of  the  race — 
if  such  w^ords  can  be 
applied  to  such  a  peo- 
ple— are  shown  in  the  making  of  those 
implements  and  weapons  which  relate 
to  the   chase   and  to  war. 

Making  and  use 

The  ingenuity  of  the  Aus-  of  weapons  and 

1 .  1  ,  1       T  implements. 

tralians  has  not  reached  as 
far  as  the  bow  and  arrow,  but  they  make 
stone    axes    and   spears  of   hard   wood. 
The  latter  weapon  and  the  smaller  jave- 
lin are  pointed  with  bone  or  stone. 

It  is  cUvStomary  for  the  man  of  the 
household  to  carry  a  bag  on  his  back,  in 
which  his  fishing  tackle,  some  shells  for 
making  hooks,  spearpoints,  and  a  few 
ornaments  are  contained.     In  fact,  this 


BOOMERANG. 
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bag,  as  a  rule,  holds  the  larger  part  of 
the  treasure  of  the  Australian  family. 
Of  weapons,  the  principal  is  the  spear. 
It  is  made  of  a  shaft  of  wood,  or  cane, 
about  ten  feet  in  length.  It  tapers  to  a 
point,  and  is  carefully  barbed.  The 
manner  of  hurling  it  is  peculiar.  A 
piece  of  wood  is  so  cut  as  to  contain  a 
socket  in  the  end,  and  into  this  the  butt 
of  the  spear  is  inserted.  The  wooden 
piece,  called  the  wummera,  is  grasped 
in  the  hand  of  the  spearman,  and  the 
dart  is  hurled  forward  from  the  socket. 
It  is  reported  that  the  skill  of  the  Aus- 
tralians in  throwing  the  spear  is  very 
great.  Captain  Cook  has  recorded  that, 
at  the  distance  of  fifty  yards,  the  natives 
are  inore  sure  of  their  mark  than  civil- 
ized people  would  be  in  sending  a  rifle 
bullet ! 

Here  we  reach  also  that  most  anoma- 
lous of  aboriginal  inventions,  the  boom- 
erang. This  implement  is  one  of  the 
strange  things  of  the  island.  It  con- 
sists, as  all  the  world  knows,  of  an  arm 
of  wood  bent  like  an  elbow  and  fash- 
ioned into  a  blade-like  form,  having  a 
blunt  edge  around  the  inner  angle. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  odd  weapon  is 
that  it  may  be  thrown  so  as  to  strike 
Method  of  shap-  at  a  point  which  may  not 
SthebooZ;-  be  reached  by  any  missile 
a'^g-  projected  on  straight  lines 

or  regular  curves.  It  ricochets  against 
the  air  in  a  manner  most  remarkable, 
may  be  made  to  strike  on  the  opposite 
side  of  a  tree  from  the  thrower,  or  to 
return  over  his  head  and  hit  in  the  most 
unexpected  places  behind  or  around 
him.  Indeed,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  limit  in  the  matter  of  direction  or 
place  to  the  objective  point  which  this 
strange  projectile  may  be  able  to  touch. 
Generally,  when  the  missile  has  accom- 
plished its  work,  it  returns  and  falls 
pomewhere  near  the  thrower.     It  can  be 


sent  on  its  mission  when  the  owner 
stands  with  his  back  to  the  object  at 
which  he  aims.  It  is  a  sort  of  universal 
club,  which  may  be  hurled  into  almost 
any  position  by  the  skill  of  him  who 
handles  it.  He  who  is  unskillful  in  the 
motion  of  the  boomerang  is  likely  to  be 
struck  with  it,  from  his  inability  to  esti- 
mate its  direction  and  ricochet.  The 
boomerang  has  been  one  of  the  small 
wonders  of  natural  science,  and  it  were 
not  far  from  correct  to  regard  it  as  the 
most  marvelous  invention  of  barbarism. 
Its  use  in  the  hands  of  the  savages 
greatly  aids  them  in  procuring  subsist- 
ence. They  are  able,  by  practice,  and, 
possibly,  by  hereditary  skill,  to  throw 
their  wonderful  club  in  such  manner  as 
to  strike  birds,  flying  squirrels,  and  the 
like,  in  seemingly  inaccessible  positions, 
and  it  may  almost  be  said  that  no  crea- 
ture, whether  of  foot  or  wing,  is  able  to 
put  itself  into  any  open  place  where  the 
boomerang  can  not  follow. 

One  of  the  striking  facts  in  the  rude 
industry  of  the  Australians  is  their 
manufacture  of  arrowpoints  and  spear- 
heads from  flint.     This  is  ,,      ^ 

Manufacture  of 

done     in     the    palaeolithic  palaeolithic  im- 

-K  r     1  •  •  plements. 

manner.  Modern  inquiry 
has  been  indebted  to  this  people  for  a 
forth-showing  instance  of  that  ancient 
art  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  old- 
est recognized  stage  of  human  develop- 
ment. AVe  may  assume  it  as  true  that 
the  Australians  produce  their  arrow- 
heads,  spearheads,  stone  knives,  and 
the  like,  in  a  manner  identical  with  that 
invented  by  the  workmen  of  the  Old 
Stone  Age.  Travelers  have  been 
greatly  curious  and  interested  to  watch 
the  process  of  manufacture.  This  we 
have  already  described  in  one  of  the 
earlier  chapters  of  the  present  work. 
The  Australian  maker  chips  his  block  of 
flint  with  a  wooden  pestle,  using  it  in 
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both  percussion  and  simple  pressure. 
In  this  manner  he  procures  "flakes," 
arrowpoints,  spearheads,  stone  knives, 
and  many  other  weapons  and  utensils  of 
the  rough  stone  pattern. 

Another  showing-  of  skill  by  the  Aus- 
tralians is  in  the  making  of  fish  nets. 
We  should  say  rather  the  making  of  nets, 
for  the  net  is  not  limited 

Peculiar  use  of  .  ^  ^  . 

nets  by  the  Aus-  in  its  usc  to  the  taking 
trahans.  ^^^  ^^^^^     ^j^^    Australians 

use  it  for  birds  and  beasts  as  well.  It 
is  thus  that  they  capture  the  emu,  or 
Australian  ostrich ;  also  the  kangaroo. 
Both  of  these  creatures  have  remark- 
able strength  as  estimated  by  their  size  ; 
but  the  natives  secure  them  in  their  nets. 
They  also  take  the  largest  fresh- water 
fishes  in  this  manner.  In  doing  so  they 
employ  bark  canoes,  and  these  are  some- 
times made  of  such  strength  and  capac- 
ity as  to  bear  the  sea  waves  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  coast. 

Such  implements  and  contrivance  il- 
lustrate the  poor  intellect  of  this  peo- 
Significance of  ple,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
X^Lit'  ^^ark  its  limitations.  In 
baUsm.  j^q  other  direction  are  the 

Australians  so  well  developed  as  in  the 
matter  of  their  weapon-making  and  the 
fabrication  of  nets.  The  cords  of  which 
the  latter  are  made  are  produced  from 
the  hemp-like  fiber  of  a  native  plant, 
and  are  very  strong.  In  other  partic- 
ulars the  native  skill  falls  far  below. 
Cannibalism  furnishes  a  part  of  the  food 
supply ;  and  the  inhuman  custom  is  not 
limited  to  the  bodies  of  slain  enemies. 
Such  as  are  captured  are  eaten  with  glee. 
A  victory  feast  is  celebrated  by  the 
triumphant  tribe,  and  the  choice  parts 
of  the  enemies  slain  are  served  with 
rejoicing.  But  if  battle  do  not  furnish 
a  supply  of  man-food,  then  natives  of 
the  tribe  are  selected  and  slain.  It  is 
said  that  the  eating  of  human  bodies  by 


these  barbarians  is  always  accompanied 
with  superstitious  ceremonies  and  man- 
ners, showing  that  the  man-food  is  re- 
garded as  a  morsel,  different  in  kind 
and  more  noble  than  all  other  dishes. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  explorations  of 
White  men  in  Australia  the  natives  were 
found,  in  many  places,  entirely  destitute 
of  clothing.  In  other  parts  wearing  of 
they  were  clad,  as  above  ^^^^a^ie^.™? 
indicated,  in  the  skins  of  modesty. 
beasts,  generally  sheepskins,  which  were 
adjusted  to  the  backs  of  the  wearers. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  square  piece  of  skin 
was  adjusted  to  the  front  of  the  person, 
below  the  waist.  Otherwise  the  body 
was  entirely  without  covering.  The 
hair  was  worn  long,  and  was  matted  into 
a  hard  mass  with  dirt  and  grease.  It 
was  observed  by  Captain  Cook  and  other 
early  explorers  that  those  natives  who 
were  destitute  of  clothing  generally  wore 
a  bone  ornament,  five  or  six  inches  in 
length,  in  the  cartilege  of  the  nose.  As 
a  rule,  the  Australians  have  not  been 
given  to  tattooing  their  bodies,  but 
in  some  districts  the  usage  prevails. 
Across  the  front  of  the  chest,  between 
the  level  of  the  shoulders  and  the  waist, 
a  series  of  horizontal  cicatrices  have  been 
produced,  the  bands  of  raised  and  scari- 
fied flesh  being  about  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter. It  was  noticed  in  many  places  that 
the  teeth  of  kangaroos  or  of  men  were 
worn  as  ornaments  in  the  hair,  being 
fastened  thereto  by  means  of  gum.  The 
tails  of  dogs  were  worn  in  like  manner, 
and  also  pieces  of  carved  wood  and  fish- 
bone. When  on  the  chase,  the  natives 
were  observed  to  put  around  their  bodies 
pieces  of  the  skins  of  kangaroos  and  opos- 
sums, with  a  view  to  protecting  them- 
selves from  the  brambles.  As  a  rule, 
there  appeared  to  be  no  sense  of  shame 
from  the  exposure  of  the  body  to  obser- 
vation, but   it   was  noted  by  Cook  and 
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Dampier  tliat,  in  some  instances,  it  was 
regarded  as  immodest  for  the  bodies  of 
children  to  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
others. 

It  is,  perhaps,  true  that  savages  (such 

r 


•r't- — 


they  should  do  so.     As   to    the   earth, 
she  yields  her  products  in  The  animal 

1 kingdom  fur- 

some     regions    m     abun-  wishes  food  to 
dance,   but  in  other  parts  savages, 
with    miserly   parsimony.       In    tropical 


V    ^ 


-/' 


f 


^i^'^^^Jfrt  :#:,/rfW. 


w  ' 


GATHERING  WILD  HONEY.-Drawn  by  Tofani,  from  a  description. 


is  the  nature  of  the  case)  in  every  part  of 
the  earth  rely  in  the  first  place,  and  prin- 
cipally, upon  the  animal  kingdom  for 
food.     It  is  natural  and  necessary  that 


islands  she  may  thus  supply  the  prin- 
cipal wants  of  the  inhabitants;  but  in 
all  regions  of  the  temperate  and  coldet 
zone  the  native  races  must  take  and  kill 
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from  landside  and  air  and  water  the 
objects  of  their  desire. 

This  difference  in  the  food  supply  lies 
at  the  basis  of  the  difference  which 
we  discover  between  the  arctic  and  the 
tropical  aborigines.  The  latter  are,  on 
the  whole,  greatly  superior  to  the  fomier. 
The  barbarians  of  all  the  frigid  parts  of 
the  earth  sink  to  a  lower  or  lowest  estate. 
It  would  appear,  also,  that  within  the 
tropics  the  insular  are  greatly  superior 
to  the  continental  savages.  The  sepa- 
ration of  aborigines  into  small  island 
groups  within  the  tropical  belt,  or  sub- 
tropical waters,  by  the  interposition  of 
seas,  with  the  accompanying  circum- 
stance of  abundant  vegetable  products, 
would  appear  to  be  the  most  favorable 
condition  for  the  development  of  bar- 
barian life. 

Other  conditions  than  those  of  food 
supply  are  thus  seen  to  enter  into  the 
Fish-eaters  of  developing  forccs ;  but  the 
thlnfSt?^  flesh-eating,  and  in  partic- 
eaters.  tilar   the  fish-eating,    bar- 

barians sink  greatly  below  the  fruit-eat- 
ers and  vegetarians.  We  have  seen  in 
Polynesia  and  our  own  West  Indies  to 
what  a  superior  native  grade  saA^ages  may 
rise  when  assisted  by  the  elementary  con- 
ditions to  which  we  have  referred. 


The  degradation  of  the  native  Aus- 
tralians, like  that  of  the  South  Afri- 
cans,   turns    in   part   upon 

'  .  Correlation  of 

their  food  and  in  part  upon  food  and  ethnic 
the  methods  of  taking  it.  ^  ^^^  ^^' 
The  two  facts  act  and  react  upon  each 
other  wdth  downward  pressure.  The 
ethnic  degradation  leads  to  the  seeking 
of  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  that  food 
and  the  methods  of  taking  it  lead  in 
turn  to  increasing  degradation.  Thus, 
for  example,  where  food  is  scratched 
with  the  hands  from  the  earth,  there 
dirtiness  and  filth  of  person  will  follow. 
If  this  method  be  accompanied  with  the 
catching  of  reptiles  and  loathsome  in- 
sects, and  the  eating  of  the  same  un- 
cooked, the  filthiness  will  be  intensified. 
In  a  short  time,  under  such  conditions, 
the  habits  of  bestiality  will  be  established 
and  presently  transmitted  by  heredity. 
Thus  the  gravitation  toward  the  earth 
increases  with  nearness  to  its  surface; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  uplift  which 
comes  from  the  nobler  and  sweeter  foods 
gathered  from  tree-bough  and  free  ex- 
cursion through  groves  and  along  river 
banks,  increases  the  aspiration  with 
which  it  begins,  and  ends  at  length  in 
the  individual  and  ethnic  improvement 
of  the  race. 


CHAPTER  CXCII.— DOIVIKSXIC  LIKE,  ARTS,  LANGUAQES. 


T  is  one  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  barbarian 
estate  that  its  social 
and  domestic  institu- 
tions shall  be  restricted 
to  a  few  natural  and 
inevitable  relations. 
It  is  surprising,  however,  to  note  with 
what  formality,  and  even  elaboration, 
savages    discover    and    maintain    their 


sexual  estate  and  the  usages  that  are 
based  thereon.  Among  every  people 
such  usages  prevail.  Even  promiscuity 
has  its  law  and  its  determinate  features. 
The  Australian  system  of  marriage,  if 
marriage  it  mav  be  called,   ^ 

°  ^     ^    ^  ,         Savage  society 

is  polygamy.     This  is  main-  has  its  usages 

,     .       "it  , .  -   and  laws. 

tamed    under    sanction    or 

opinion  and  such  rule  as  may  well  go  by 

the  name  of    law.      But    the    marriage 
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law  is  vastly  complicated  by  the  system 
of  caste,  which  holds  constant  relation 
thereto.  There  are  four  Australian  castes 
which  are  observed  with  as  much  strict- 
ness as  are  those  of  India. 

We  have  said  four  castes  when  there 

are  really  eight,  or,  still  more  properly, 

twice    four.        The     male 

The  four  double  .  .  ^     ^    . 

castes  of  the         barbarians  are  divided  into 

Australians.  ^  -1,1 

four  groups,  and  the  women 
into  four.  Each  of  these  is  discrimi- 
nated fundamentally  by  the  name  given 
thereto.  Every  Australian  becomes  at 
birth,  by  the  fact  of  his  name,  one  of 
the  four  castes.  If  the  child  born  be 
male,  he  is  called  either  Ippai,  Murri, 
Kubbi,  or  Kumbo;  if  it  be  a  female 
child,  she  is  named  Ippata,  Mata,  Kapota, 
or  Buta.  The  caste  Murri  is  sometimes 
called  Baia,  for  the  reason  that  the  term 
Murri,  with  a  different  accent,  is  the 
aboriginal  word  for  black  man,  or  Aus- 
tralian, in  general. 

The  first  male  caste  and  the  first  fe- 
male, that  is  Ippai  and  Ippata,  are  in- 
Sexuai  associa-  timatcly  associated.  If  one 
cSefj'ilrriage  brother  be  Ippai,  then 
^^■^^-  all    the    rest   of    the   male 

children  are  Ippai  and  all  the  female 
children  Ippata.  If  the  caste  be  Murri 
for  the  sons,  then  the  daughters  are 
Mata.  In  like  manner,  the  Kubbi  male 
caste  and  the  Kapota  female  caste  are 
associated ;  and  so  also  the  male  Kumbo 
and  the  female  Buta.  The  classes  are 
thus  double:  Ippai  and  Ippata,  Murri 
and  Mata,  Kubbi  and  Kapota,  Kumbo 
and  Buta. 

Upon  these  castes  the  marriage  sys- 
tem is  based.  Most  wonderful  is  the 
formality  with  which  these  savages  fol- 
low the  rules  of  their  sexual  union. 
The  missionary,  William  Ridley,  has 
preserv-ed  for  us  the  Australian  mar- 
riage code,  as  follows: 

I.  Any  Ippai  may  take  in   marriage 


an  Ippata  (not  his  own  sisters),  or  any 
Kapota  —  the  Kapota  being  the  third 
grade  from  his  own  caste. 

2 .  Any  Murri  may  take  a  Buta  (third 
from  his  own  caste). 

3.  Any  Kubbi  may  take  any  Ippata. 
This  also  is  a  third  caste  remove,  but 
strangely  enough  in  the  inverse  direc- 
tion !  The  inferior  Kubbi  takes  in  mar- 
riage the  superior  Ippata. 

4.  In  like  manner,  a  Kumbo  may  take 
only  a  Mata.  This  again  is  a  third  re- 
move upward. 

It  is  due  to  say  that  the  castes  here  re- 
ferred to  are  not  graded  up  and  down 
with  such  marked  superior-  Force  of  tradi- 
ity  and  inferiority  as  we  JlrpectLTthe 
find  among  the  Hindus,  castes. 
The  order  is  as  given  in  the  text;  but 
gradations,  or  conspicuous  departures, 
above  and  below,  are  not  possible  among 
savages;  for  all  are  below.  None  the 
less,  the  natives  regard  their  barbarian 
rank  in  the  order  named,  and  marriage 
relations  are  contracted  strictly  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  laid  down.  Should  any 
transgress  these  laws,  he  would  be  re- 
sisted by  his  tribe  and  probably  de- 
stroyed as  a  criminal ! 

The  principles  of  caste  are  carried 
into  the  descent.  Strange  it  is  to  re- 
mark the  complicated  and 

La-ws  of  de- 
yet     systematic     results     of    scent ;  rules  for 
.-,-11.  •  caste  of  children. 

the  barbarian  marriage 
laws.  Here  again  the  arrangement  of 
the  sexual  union  looks  to  diversity  rather 
than  to  the  inbreeding  of  the  castes. 
It  is  evolution  and  not  involution.  The 
children  of  a  cross-caste  marriage  are 
never  of  the  same  caste  with  either  of 
the  parents !  The  law  of  descent  may, 
in  its  results,  be  tabulated  as  follows : 

I .  When  an  Ippai  takes  in  marriage 
an  Ippata  the  children  born  are  either 
Kumbo  or  Buta;  that  is,  Kumbo,  if 
male,  and  Buta,  if  female. 
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2.  If  an  Ippai  marry  a  Kapota  (as  he 
may  do),  the  children  are,  if  male, 
Murri,  and  if  female,  ]Mata. 

3.  If  a  Murri  marry  a  Buta  (as  he 
must  do),  the  male  children  are  Ippai, 
and  the  female,  Ippata. 

4.  Tlie  children  of  Knbbi   and  I]:)pala 


marriage  and  descent  ever  invented  by 
man !  Doubly  strange,  therefore,  that 
it   should  be   the   work   of 

Remarkable 
the      most     utterly      savage    character  of  the 

people  on  the  face  of  the  ^^^  ^^' 
globe !       How  was  it   devised  ?      What 

were    the   instincts   (for  we  can  hardly 


UNDKK  A   RAIN   HUT   1-OR  SHELTER.— Drawn   by  Tufani,  from  a  de^^cription. 


are  Kumbo  and  Buta,  as  they  are  male 
or  female. 

5 .  The  children  of  Kumbo  and  Mata 
are,  if  male,  Kuppi,  and  if  female,  Ka- 
pota. 

The  general  law  is  that  the  caste  of 
the  children  is  removed  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable from  that  of  the  parents,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  father. 

It  were  not  far  from  correct  to  regard 
this  as  the   most  remarkable   svstem    of 


speak  of  reason  in  such  a  case)  that  led 
to  the  formation  of  such  a  custom,  and 
fixed  it  as  the  law  of  the  race? 

It  may  be  noted  that  this  system  of 
marriage  and  caste  bears  strongly  the 
impress  of  a  desire  for  Method  of  cross- 
crossbreeding  and  constant  sJrves^fibal' 
differentiation.  There  is  solidarity, 
in  the  system,  however,  a  manifest  ten- 
dency to  preserve  tribal  solidarity.  We 
should  remember  that  caste  exists  within 
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the  tribe.  The  result,  therefore,  of  the 
peculiar  method  of  sexual  unity  is  to  dis- 
tribute the  blood  of  the  tribe,  as  if  the 
tribe  were  an  entit}'  or  a  single  person. 
Such  result  is  attained,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  polyandrous  system  prevailing- 
among  the  North  American  Indians.  In 
that  case  each  child  is  the  child  of  one 
mother  as  to  maternity,  and  of  the 
whole  tribe  as  to  paternity.  In  the  case 
of  the  Australians  virtually  the  same 
result  is  reached,  but  by  another  course. 
Thus,  for  instance,  a  child  born  Ippai, 
has    for  father,  ^Murri,  and  for  mother, 

Remote  results;  Buta ;  but  the  Murri  father 
polygamy  does     ^^^^     £qj.    /^-^    parents     an 

not  interfere  ^ 

with  castes.  Ippai  father  and  a  Kapota 

mother.  There  is  thus  combined  in 
each  child  the  forces  of  a  caste  ancestry 
which  very  soon  embraces  all  of  the  tribe 
in  its  upward  branches.  It  only  remains 
to  add  that  the  polygamous  practice  does 
Qot  interfere  at  all  with  the  fixed  rules  of 
marriage  and  descent.  If  a  man  marry 
several  wives,  each  of  them  must  belonsf 
to  the  permitted  caste,  and  the  children 
of  each  belong  to  the  caste  which  is  pre- 
determined by  law  and  usage. 

We  may  now  properly  glance  at  the 
poor  industries  and  manners  of  the  Aus- 
tralians.     Here  the  degraded  condition 
of   the  people  plainly  ap- 

JjOw  character  x        i  x-  j        ir 

oftheAustra-      pcars.    As  to  building,  they 

lian  lodges.  ,  ,   . 

produce  nothing  except 
the  inclining  hovels  under  which  they 
find  a  poor  but  sufficient  refuge  from  the 
elements.  A  few  of  the  better  tribes 
build  rude  huts  of  logs.  Without  doubt 
the  one-sided  Australian  lodge,  rudely 
con.structed  of  poles  with  bark  or  tree 
branches  set  at  a  low  angle  against  one 
side,  constitutes  the  lowest  form  of  hu- 
man abode  known  to  our  inquiry.  The 
hovels  of  these  natives,  however,  are  not 
more  degrading  to  the  occupants  than 
are  the  holes  and  caves  used  for  dwelling 


places  by  some  other  savages,  such  as 
certain  of  our  own  barbarians  and  the 
Bushmen. 

As  to  manufactures,  the  skill  of  the 
Australians  extends  only  to  rude  articles 
of  clothing,  primitive  utensils,  and  bar- 
barous ornaments.  Beyond  this  the  in- 
ventive ability  reaches  out 

Manufacture  of 

only    in    the    direction    of  clothing,  etc. ; 

.       -,  1  1  .         care  of  the  head. 

weapons,  tackle,  and  nets. 
The  making  of  this  small  apparatus 
of  barbarian  life  is  the  be-all  of 
Australian  attainment.  The  natives 
cover  their  bodies  only  in  small  part 
with  a  sort  of  cloak  or  blanket  of 
coarse  matting,  fastened  with  a  wooden 
pin,  and  falling  on  the  left  .side.  The 
right-hand  side  is  left  open,  so  that  the 
arm  on  that  side  has  freedom.  No  head 
covering  is  worn,  but  some  of  the  sav- 
ages confine  their  hair  in  a  net,  at  the 
same  time  ornamenting  it  with  feathers 
or  the  tails  of  wild  animals. 

The  canoes  of  the  Australians  are  not 
unlike  those  of  the  North  American  In- 
dians.    Some  are  hollowed 

Fashion  of  the 

out  from  the  trunks  of  trees,  native  canoes 

T  r  -I        [•    and  boats. 

and  some  are  lormed  oi 
bark,  small  bow^s  of  wood  being  set  in 
the  middle  to  keep  the  hull  from  curling 
up  or  collapsing.  It  has  been  noticed 
that  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  the  in- 
habitants are  ignorant  of  boats,  and 
navigate  seaward  no  further  than  they 
can  float  on  a  log  of  wood.  Sometimes 
they  bind  together  four  or  five  trunks  of 
the  mangrove  tree,  thus  constructing  a 
rude  raft,  on  which  they  take  to  the 
water.  On  the  western  coasts  no  boats 
have  been  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  na- 
tives, and  the  littoral  islands  are  not 
visited  by  the  inhabitants  if  they  lie  out 
further  to  sea  than  men  can  swim. 
The  East  Australians  use  their  boats  in 
fishing,  and  from  this  manner  derive  a 
very  large  proportion  of  their  food. 
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In  the  other  arts  the  Australians  are 
but  little  above  the  Hottentots.  Pot- 
tery is  unknown.  They  use  as  recepta- 
cles the  skins  of  beasts,  bladders,  and 
leathern  bags;  also  a  kind  of  basket 
which  they  frame  with  some  little  skill. 

The  people  show  several  symptoms  of 


gashes  to  heal  as  they  may.  The  skin 
and  subcutaneous  tissue  thus  cut  oi 
scored  with  stone  knives  rises  up  in 
welts,  giving  to  those  parts  of  the  body 
on  which  they  are  produced  a  horrid  ap- 
pearance. The  breast  and  the  back  are 
selected  for  scarification,  and  the  period 


THE  GRASSHOPPER  HARVEST.— Drawn  by  Tofani,  fr.im  a  docrlptiun. 


that   rudimentary  and    abnormal   pride 
which  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  barba- 
rism.   This  is  manifested  in 

Manifestation  of 

pride;  manner  of  tattooing  the  body ;  but  the 
tattooing.  ^^^^  ^^   ^-^^  word  tattoo  is 

hardly  correct  as  applied  to  the  work 
which  the  Australians  do  upon  them- 
selves. Such  work  consists,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  producing  scars  in  regular 
forms  by  the  cutting  of  the  surface  of 
the  body  and  allowing  the  wounds  and 


of  coming  to  maturity  as  the  time  of 
producing  this  savage  mutilation  of  the 
person. 

We  have  spoken  above  of  the  relative 
intellectual  rank  of  these  people.  In  a 
few  particulars  the  facul-  perceptive  pow- 
ties  of  the  mind  are  keen  the  oX^facul 
and  fairly  quick  in  action,  ties. 
These  qualities  are  seen  in  distinguish- 
ing one  object  from  another,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  such  powers  as  lie  nearest  to 
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the  natural  senses.  Time  and  again,  in 
the  preceding  pages,  we  have  observed 
the  absence  of  the  generalizing  power  in 
the  minds  of  barbarians.  This  want  of 
the  faculty  of  abstraction  and  generali- 
zation is,  to  a  certain  extent,  compensated 
by  the  keen  perception  of  individual  ob- 
jects. Such  peculiarities  of  mind  are 
invariabl-}'  reflected  in  the  forms  of  lan- 
guage. The  truly  barbarian  language, 
whether  it  belong  to  the  Ruddy,  the 
Brown,  or  the  Black  division  of  mankind, 
is  incapable  of  supporting  that  kind  of 
deductive  inquiry  which  depends  for  its 
premises  upon  the  formation  of  general 
conceptions. 

The  Australians  well  illustrate  in 
their  language  the  truth  of  these  princi- 
Namingofob-  ples.  They  give  to  each 
Sn'oVdTffe?"  individual  object  a  name; 
ences.  btit  they  are    not    able  to 

group  several  objects  together  and  to 
form  a  name  for  the  group,  or  class.  It 
would  appear  that  the  barbarian  inva- 
riably recognizes  the  differences  of  ob- 
jects, and  by  such  differences  individual- 
izes them  to  the  highest  degree.  At 
the  same  time  the  savage  mind  is  unable 
to  recognize  those  identities  in  objects 
upon  which  all  classification  and  generic 
nomenclature  depend. 

The  Australian  languages  agree  with 
those  of  our  North  American  Indians 
in  having  few  terms  for  abstractions 
Prevalence  of  sucli  as  abound  in  the 
the  AusStn  well-developcd  Aryan  Ian- 
grammar,  guages.  Of  specific  terms 
and  individual  names  there  is  no  lack. 
It  would  appear  that  the  Australian  lan- 
guage has  rather  outrun  the  other  fea- 
tures of  ethnic  development.  There  is 
a  sort  of  native  grammar,  showing  a 
conjugation  of  verbs,  with  mood  and 
tense.  It  is  said  that  the  Australians 
have  a  singular  number  for  one  object, 
plural  number  for  many,  and,  like  the 


Greek,  dual  number  for  two.  In  the 
manner  of  most  barbarians  the  Austra- 
lians have  not  regarded  sex  as  sufficiently 
important  to  warrant  the  introduction  of 
gender  in  nouns ;  though  names  of  men 
and  of  women  are  discriminated. 

At  least  four  of  the  parts  of  speech 
are  inflected.  Some  of  the  parts,  how- 
ever, have  a  very  meager  development. 
The  numeral  adjectives  extend  only  to 
three.  Numbers  more  complex  than 
three  are  expressed  by  joining  the  sim- 
ple numerals  additively,  as  it  were,  with 
hyphen  ;  thus,  "  two-two,"  "  three-two," 
"  three-three,"  mean  four,  five,  six,  re- 
spectively. 

Another  feature  of  the  Australian  lan- 
guage,  or  we  should  say  rather  of  the 
Australian    languages,     is  Dialectical  di- 
their  strong  dialectical  di-  "mergences  de- 

<=>  pend  on  distance 

vergences.  Though  the  and  obstacles, 
tongues  of  all  the  tribes  are  fundamen- 
tally the  same  when  they  are  examined 
by  the  tests  of  science,  they  are,  never- 
theless, deeply  divided  into  dialects  and 
families  of  speech.  Generally,  the  di- 
vergence between  the  language  of  one 
tribe  and  that  of  its  neighbor  depends 
upon  distance.  Still  more  generally  it 
depends  upon  the  difficulty — whatever 
the  same  may  be — of  intercourse  be- 
tween the  tribes  under  consideration. 
Sometimes  these  are  divided  by  almost 
impassable  mountain  barriers  or  other 
natural  obstacle.  In  such  instances  the 
languages  on  the  two  sides  of  the  bar- 
rier are  always  found  to  be  differenti- 
ated, the  one  from  the  other,  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  people  of  one  division 
can  not  understand  the  speech  of  the 
other.  The  surprising  thing  in  all  of 
these  cases  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
various  dialects  of  this  least  intellectual 
of  the  races  are  developed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  grammatical,  that  is,  a  philo- 
sophical, language. 
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The  Australians,  more  than  the  Bush- 
men, have  the  beginnings  of  government 
Beginnings  of  and  law.  We  have  seen 
fawfX'rel.r^  how,  in  the  domestic  estate, 
™®^'  usage      has      become      law. 

There  is  a  natural  law  of  real  property. 
Each  tribe  has  jurisdiction  of  its  own 
territories.  This  may  be  smaller — from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  square  miles — or  larger. 
Some  of  the  greater  tribes  have  a  country 
several  hundred  square  miles  in  extent. 
Each  tribe  subdivides  its  lands  among 
the  headmen  of  the  tribe.  The  headmen 
are  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  and  they 
have  the  responsibility  of  declaring  in 
council  whether  there  shall  be  peace  or 
war. 

The  headmen  also  exercise  priestly 
rights.  They  conduct  the  Vuduistic  as- 
semblies, at  which  the  youth  of  the  tribe, 
now  come  to  maturity,  are  obliged  to 
submit     to     such    usages    as    the    people 


approve,  namely,  scoring  and  gashing 
certain  parts  of  the  body  to  produce 
scars  —  and,  if  scars,  orna-  scarification  of 
ments  —  on  the  breast,  the  cSsk^d^^^''" 
back,  and  sometimes  on  the  ^^' 
face  and  limbs.  When  the  native  as- 
sembly meets,  some  headman,  older  and 
more  experienced  than  the  rest,  is  rec- 
ognized as  leader  or  king  of  the  clan. 
The  right  to  govern  is  not  hereditary, 
but  the  councilors  mostly  belong  to  cer- 
tain families. 

After  the  headmen,  the  most  influen- 
tial members  of  Australian  society  are 
the  sorcerers  and  wizards.  These  may 
well  enjoy  their  reputation.  They  it  is 
who  constitute  the  embodiment  of  the 
civil  and  political  usages  of  the  race. 
They  prescribe  its  customs,  interpret  its 
superstitions,  and  pronounce  upon  the 
validity  or  invalidity  of  charms  and  ex- 
orcisms. 


CHAPITER   CXCIII.— SUPERSTITIONS   AND   KTHNIC 

TRAITS. 


HE  profound  supersti- 
tions of  the  native  races 
of  Australia  furnish  a 
hint  of  a  general  law 
pervading  all  mankind. 
This  law  may  be  stated 
as  follows:  the  degree 
of  superstition  among  any  people  is  the 
index  of  its  moral  and  intellectual  con- 
dition. Wherever  superstition  prevails, 
there  human  beings  are  drawn  down  to 
the  level  of  barbarism.  Wherever  the 
power  of  superstition  is  broken  in  part. 
Superstition  the  or  ^^  whole,  there  man- 
index  of  moral  ^|^  begin  to  asccnd  to 
and  mental  con-  f' 

<^tio"-  higher      and      still      higher 

planes.    The  landscape  of  civilization  opens 
on  the  vision  as  the  cloud  of  superstition 


disappears.  Those  races  that  are  most 
completely  dominated  by  superstitious 
beliefs  and  practices  are  the  lowest  in 
the  scale ;  while  those  divisions  of  man- 
kind among  whom  superstitions  have  de- 
clined, furnish  the  highest  and  most 
prophetic  examples  of  human  life  on  the 
earth. 

Under  this  law  the  Australians  have 
their  preeminence.  They  compete  with 
the  South  Africans  and  the  worst  sav- 
ages of  primeval  America  for  the  lowest 
place  in  the  scale  of  human  develop- 
ment, and  this  rank  is  evinced  in  the 
character  of  the  native  superstitions. 
No  barbarian  mind  has  been  more 
clouded  than  that  of  the  Australians. 
Their    superstitions  are    of   the    Shamanic 
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character,  but  practically  the  faith  of  the 
people  runs  down  to  sheer  fetichism. 

In    general    the  Australians    divide    the 

powers   round  about  them  into  good   and 

bad.     The  good  spirits  help 

Degrading  char-  ^  •^       j.\.        -u    a 

acter  of  Austra-  the  people,  while  the  bad 
lian  beliefs.  ^^.^^       ^^^^  ^j^^        ^^^^ 

must  be  sought  with  prayers  and  gifts, 
and  the  bad  placated  with  sacrifices. 
This  is  the  highest  form  of  belief.  For 
the  rest,  the  faith  of  the  people  descends 
to  the  worst  forms  of  superstition.  One 
belief  is  shown  in  the  usage  already 
mentioned  of  scarring  the  breast  and 
the  back.  Another  mutilation  is  the 
pulling  out  of  at  least  two  of  the  upper 
teeth.  This  ceremony  is  performed  on 
every  youth  when  he  reaches  the  manly 
age.  The  Australians  agree  with  certain 
of  the  South  Africans  in  the  practice  of 
circumcision. 

The  religion  of  the  race  is  not  based 
on  any  general  theology.  It  was  thought 
for  a  long  time  that  the  people  had 
No  general  ^^    notion    whatever     of    a 

Sonrbelieftoa  g^^'  ^nd  consequently  no 
chief  god.  j^g^    q£    responsibility   to   a 

superior  power.  Closer  investigation  has 
shown  that  there  is  a  belief  in  the  tribal 
mind  in  the  existence  of  a  god  called 
Buddai.  He  is  regarded  as  an  old  man 
of  gigantic  stature.  He  is  believed  to 
be  lying  asleep  somewhere  in  the  sands 
of  the  seashore.  There  he  rests  with 
his  head  on  his  arm;  and  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  mankind 
that  he  should  continue  to  sleep,  for 
when  he  wakes  he  will  devour  not  only 
the  whole  human  race,  but  the  world 
itself! 

Another    popular   superstition    has    re- 
spect to  the  fact   of   death.     When  death 
comes,  there    is    every    evi- 

Remarkable  su- 
perstitions re-        dence  of  trepidation    among 
garding  death.        ^, 

the    savages    who    meet    for 

the  burial.      It   is   believed  that  the  dead 


should  not  for  any  motive  be  removed 
from  the  spot  where  life  became  ex- 
tinct. There  the  dead  body  must  be 
buried.  As  a  matter  of  course  death 
generally  ensues  under  the  rude  shelters 
or  in  the  lodges  of  the  natives,  but  when 
that  happens  the  hut  may  never  again 
be  inhabited;  at  least  by  any  one  be- 
longing to  the  dead  man's  tribe.  The 
place  is  abandoned  by  the  family,  the 
remaining  members  going  to  some  other 
spot.  The  name  of  the  dead  carries  with 
it  henceforth  a  superstitious  dread,  and 
is  never  again  pronounced  by  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe.  Those  having  the 
same  name  as  the  dead  person  imme- 
diately change  it  for  some  other.  As 
for  the  rest,  it  is  believed  that  the  souls 
of  the  dead  go  into  other  bodies  and  be- 
come White  men!  It  would  appear  that 
this  form  of  Austrahan  superstition  must 
be  of  comparatively  late  date;  for  the 
White  race  has  not  long  been  known  to 
the  aborigines. 

For  the  rest,  Australian  superstition 
extends  to  animals  and  birds  and  to  in- 
animate objects.  Though  the  people 
have  a  measure  of  courage,  courage  limited 
this  does  not  reach  into  the  ^^^7?^^4*'°r 
realm  of  their  superstitions.  Australians. 
The  tribes  will  go  to  war  with  each 
other,  and  have,  in  instances  not  a  few, 
attacked  the  Whites,  but  they  have  no 
courage  in  contending  with  the  shadows 
of  their  own  imaginations.  This  leads  to 
a  kind  of  fetichism  capable  of  producing 
gods  as  coarse  and  low  as  those  of  the 
South  Africans. 

The  ethnic  characteristics  of  the  native 
Australians  are  strongly  marked.  The 
body  is  of  such  form  and  character  as  to 
excite  the  contempt,  if  it  did  not  evoke 
the  pity,  of  mankind.  Perhaps  the  Aus- 
tralian form  is  the  least  symmetrical  of 
any  defined  as  human.  The  trunk  is 
disproportionally  small,    and   has   little  of 
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that  symmetry  which  disting-uishes  the 
form  in  the  higher  races.  The  Austra- 
lians are  habitually  lank  and  cadaverous. 
Their   ribs    protrude.      The    abdominal 


A   DEMONIAC    DANCE. 
Drawn  by  Van  Muyden,  from  a  description. 


parts  project  in  an  animal-like  manner. 
The  legs  are  slender,  and  are  frequently 
skeleton-like  in  appearance. 

As  to  the  face,  that  is  sedate  and  sav- 


age.    If  the  Australians  laugh,  the  fact 
has  been    rarely  noticed.      The  hair  of 
the  head    is,    as   Ave    have  Features  and 
said,   abundant  and  curlv,  ^^^^ :  capacity 

-'  '    for  physical 
though     not     woolly    exertion. 

in  character — at  least,  it  is  not 
African  wool,  but  rather  a  specific 
variety  of  hair.  The  men  can 
endure  considerable  fatigue  if  it 
result  from  mere  action  and  not 
from  laborious  strain.  For  labor 
they  have  little  capacity.  On  the 
whole,  the  bodily  strength  is 
greater  than  would  be  estimated 
from  a  glance  at  the  unsymmet- 
rical  and  unmuscular  form. 

Indolence  supplements  the  non- 
laboring  disposition  ;   nor  can  the 
hope  of  reward  stim-  indolence  a 
ulate  the  people  to  an  ^^^\* '  factitious 

^       ^  display  of 

assiduous   ap  plica-    courage. 

tion  of  their  powers.  They  are 
capable,  however,  of  anger,  and 
are  much  given  to  quarreling,  and 
even  fighting.  Most  of  them, 
though  they  would  be  considered 
brave,  have  the  animal  charac- 
teristic of  making  a  great  shon'  of 
fight  when  they  do  not  intend  it ! 
When  enraged  they  mutter  and 
spit  at  each  other,  indulging  in 
frantic  abuse  and  struggling  to 
get  at  the  enemy,  but  generally 
desiring,  after  the  manner  of  all 
bullies,  both  brute  and  human,  to 
be  held  back  by  their  friends. 

As  to  morality,  or  any  other 
true  ethics,  we  should  not  expect 
it  in  such  a  people. 

.  No  sense  of  vir- 

Of      Aartue,     as     that    tue ;  estimate  of 
I     •  1         i        T    numbers. 

word   is  understood 

by  the  modern  peoples,  the  Aus- 
tralians have  no  conception.  There 
is  hardly  the  premonition  of  modesty 
where  the  tribes  are  in  their  native 
state.      It  has  been  noted,  however,  that 


A  US  TRA  LI  A  NS.—E  THXIC    TRA  ITS. 
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among  the  better  classes  of  the  barbari- 
ans the  sexes  approach  each  other  with 
some  delicacy ;  but  as  a  rule,  moral  re- 
straint is  AvhoUy  absent  from  the  life  and 
practice  of  this  people. 

To  the  present  day  the  aggregate 
strength  of  the  aborigines  of  Australia 
is  not  known.  Each  of  the  civilized 
states  of  the  country  has  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  native  races.  These  have 
been  enumerated,  but  the  wild  tribes  of 
the  interior  are  of  imknown  numbers. 
It  is  probable  that  the  race,  as  a  whole, 
reaches  about  eighty  thousand  souls. 
Of  these  a  very  small  part  have  been 
brought  under  distinct  improvement  by 
the  hands  of  the  superior  peoples.  A  few 
of  the  natives  have  been  attached  to  the 
estates  of  the  Whites,  and  have  been 
taught  to  work — to  take  care  of  flocks 
and  herds,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  till 
the  soil.  It  seems,  however,  that  such  a 
change  is  regarded  by  those  subjected  to 
it  as  a  kind  of  slaver}^  from  which  they 
generally  desire  to  escape,  preferring 
the  hardships  which  are  inseparable  from 
their  normal  savagery. 

This  disposition,  as  it  relates  to  their 
physical  habits,  the  natives  also  show 
Efforts  to  civil-  witli  respect  to  mental  and 
^•^^.l^^^f^^''^    moral  dispositions.     A 

•with.  Red  In-  -i. 

dians.  good    deal    of    effort    has 

been  put  forth  in  special  directions  to 
civilize  the  Australians,  but  without 
great  success.  The  case  presents  many 
features  in  common  with  that  of  the 
North  American  Indians  in  their  rela- 
tions with  the  Whites.  Our  Red  men 
are,  perhaps,  four  times  as  numerous  as 
the  Australian  aborigines,  but  the  per 
cent  of  barbarians  to  civilized  on  our 
continent  is  less,  somewhat,  than  that 
of  the  Australians  to  the  dominant  race 
in  their  native  country. 


The  Australians,  however,  are  not  by 
any  means  up  to  the  level  of  our  In- 
dians, and  while  the  endeavor  to  civilize 
them  has  been  more  persistent  than  that 
put  forth  on  behalf  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can aborigines,  it  has  not  been  more 
successful.  The  Indians  have  shown 
the  greater  susceptibility  to  the  influence 
of  the  White  races.  There  is  clearly  in 
the  case  of  the  Australians  a  certain 
mental  and  moral  fixedness  out  of  which 
the  people  can  be  lifted  only  by  the 
greatest  exertion.  Even  when  this  is 
done  the  nature  of  the  natives  seems  to 
be  overstrained,  and  the  new  estate 
lacks  permanence. 

The  disposition  of  the  natives  to  re- 
main in  savagery  is  shown  in  the  general 
matter   of    education,    and  Futile  zeal  of 
particularly  in  the  matter  ^longThe  aus- 
of    religion.     Missionaries  traiians. 
have    been    zealous    in    converting    the 
natives,    but    it    may    well  be    doubted 
whether  the  moral  nature  of  their  con- 
verts has  been  seriously  affected.     The 
people  have  keen  perceptions  in  a  few 
particulars,  but  the  mental  power  to  fix 
the    attention  upon   such   a  problem  as 
learning  to  read  seems  to  be  wanting. 
It  is  more  conspicuously  wanting  in  the 
power  of  that  abstract  and  moral  reflec- 
tion  upon  which  all  the   higher  devel- 
opments  of    mind    depend,     and    most 
strikingly  wanting  in  moral  insight  and" 
conscience.     Very  few  instances  can  be 
cited  of  the  moral  reclamation  and  ef- 
fective conversion  of  natives,   with  the 
consequent  change    and    preference  for 
hiefher   motives    and    truer  methods    of 
living.   These  circumstances  have  tended 
to  discourage  missionary  effort,  and  to 
induce  much  sober  reflection  respecting 
the  mental  and  moral  prospects  of  the 
native  tribes  of  Australia. 
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Chaf»xek  CXCIV.— Knviroxxiext  axd  Social  State 

OF  THE  F*af'l:a>js. 


Papuan  stem 
from  the  Black 
race. 


T  now  remains  to  follow 
to  an  easy  conclusion 
the  short  remaining 
branch  of  the  Black 
races.  This  seems  to 
have  diverg-ed  from 
the  Australian  stem 
about  the  island  of  Java.  Somewhere 
in  the  vSouthern  Malay  archipelago  there 
was  clearly  a  divergence  of  those  tribes 
that  went  further  east  through  the 
Celebes,  or  Macassar,  island  from  those 
Divergence  of  that  descended  on  the 
north  coast  of  Australia. 
The  eastern  division  con- 
tinued its  course  to  New  Guinea,  and 
thence  by  the  way  of  the  Solomon  is- 
lands and  the  vSanta  Cruz  group  as  far  as 
Fiji.  Through  this  region  there  arose  a 
group  of  Black  tribes  to  which  we  may 
give  the  name  of  Papuans. 

The  line  of  distribution  runs  almost 
parallel  with  that  of  the  Brown  Microne- 
Confluence  of  siaus.  The  course  in  either 
instance  is  southeastward. 
The  two  races  become 
confluent  along  the  selvages ;  that  is,  so 
far  as  confluence  was  possible  in  such 
situation.  The  broad  expanse  of  ocean, 
relieved  only  at  intervals  with  small  in- 
sular points,  furnished  only  a  small  op- 
portunity for  race  development,  or  for 
the  intermingling  of  two  races,  at  the 
edge  of  an  ethnic  distribution.  P>ut  it 
is,  nevertheless,  in  this  quarter  that  the 
Browns  and  the  Blacks  overlap  and  com- 
mingle to  a  great  degree. 

In  the  whole  course  which  we  have 
delineated  the  two  races  are  present  in 
varying  proportions.  In  some  of  the 
islands  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 


Blacks  and 
Brovrns  in  New 
Guinea. 


the  one  or  the  other  division  is  predom- 
inant. Through  the  vSouthern  Celebes, 
in  large  parts  of  New  Guinea,  in  the 
Solomon  group,  and  in  the  Fijis,  the 
presence  of  both  races  is  manifest.  In 
some  places  the  admixture  has  produced 
a  mongrel  type  Avhich  may  well  confuse 
the  inquirer  in  his  attempt  at  classifica- 
tion. It  is  only  by  taking  a  broad  and 
general  view  of  the  luovements  and  em- 
placements of  the  Black  and  Brown 
divisions  of  mankind  that  he  is  able  to 
discern  the  true  lay  of  the  human  land- 
scape in  these  remote  parts  of  the 
earth. 

One   general    fact    may    be    observed 
about  the  position  of  the  Blacks  and  the 
Browns    in  these    regions,   inversion  of  the 
and  that  is,  that  the  normal  ''~'V"^^^-^°^\^^°\ 

'  of  the  Black  and 

emplacement     of      the     two    Brown  families. 

races  seems  to  be  inverted :  the  Blacks 
lie  to  the  south,  while  the  Browns  tend 
to  the  equatorial  belt.  Judging  by 
Africa,  we  should  conclude  that  the 
normal  place  of  the  Black  race  is  equa- 
torial— that  that  race  is  only  incidental- 
ly and  with  difficulty  deflected  into  the 
temperate  zone.  When,  however,  we 
begin  to  follow  the  Dravidian  line  of 
dispersion  eastward  by  way  of  vSouthern 
India  and  Ceylon,  we  find  a  tendency 
toward  the  more  temperate  parts  of 
Polynesia.  At  the  same  time  the 
Brown  races  flow  into  the  equatorial 
regions.  AVe  thtis  find  the  peoples 
whom  we  call  Papuan  tending  down- 
wards toward  the  twentieth  degree  of 
soutli  latitude,  while  in  Tasmania  the 
Blacks  are  found  as  far  as  the  fortieth 
degree  and  even  beyond. 

We  here  revert  to  the  position  already 


I     m 
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taken  that  the  distribution  of  mankind 
into  these  remote  insular  parts  was 
probably  effected  while  the 
land  area  of  Southern 
Asia  reached  continuously 
from  India  and  the  Malay  peninsula  to 
Australia  and  New  Guinea.     As   far  as 


Dispersion  of 
Blacks  by  con 
tinuous  land, 
area. 


that  while  the  Brown  Polynesians  may 
have  di.stributed  themselves  islandwise 
through  the  vast  domain  of  Rise  of  the  Pa- 
their    present    occupation,   gL'temSacks 
it    is   not  likely    that    the  insular. 
Blacks  have  done  so.     It  is  more  prob- 
able   that    the  latter  were  occupants  of 


I'Al'l'AX   LAXDSCAl'l,.— N'lLLAoE  of  Andai. -Drawn  by   E.  j\lu.-.ples,   from  a  photograph. 


the  Brown  Polynesians  are  concerned, 
their  di.sposition  to  proceed  by  naviga- 
tion from  i.sland  group  to  island  group 
is  sufficiently  well  attested ;  but  the  in- 
aptitude of  the  Blacks  for  such  move- 
ments is  equally  conspicuous.  In  no 
other  particular  do  the  two  races  differ 
more  strikingly  than  in  their  adventure 
by  sea. 

These  facts  would    seem    to    indicate 


the  regions  now  held  by  them  before 
the  rise  of  the  Pacific  cut  off  land  com- 
munication between  Australia  and  Asia. 
Holding  these  regions,  the  Black  abo- 
rigines would  continue  to  occupy  while 
their  countries  were  becoming  more  and 
more  insular.  Finally,  all  communica- 
tion would  be  cut  off,  and  we  should 
find  the  native  inhabitants  scattered 
along  in  isolated  situations  from  Java  and 
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the  Celebes  as  far  as  the  Fiji  islands. 
Meanwhile  the  adventure  of  the  Brown 
Polynesians  might  carry  them  in  the 
same  direction  by  sea ;  and  thus  inay 
the  present  confluence  of  the  two  races 
be  accounted  for. 

We  may  here  take  up  and  consider 
with  some  particularity  the  Papuan  race. 
Distribution  of  Centrally  fixed  in  Papua,  or 
neTsToTustTr  Ncw  Guinea,  the  same  race 
lians.  extends,   with   only   slight 

modifications,  backward  toward  the  ]Ma- 
cassar  island  and  forward  through  the 
Solomons  and  Santa  Cruz.  New  Guinea 
may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  northern 
peninsula  of  Australia.  The  strait  of 
Torres,  separating  the  two  great  islands, 
is  but  eighty  miles  in  width,  and  the 
water  is  in  no  part  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  in  depth.  Gener- 
ally it  is  only  forty  or  fifty  feet  deep,  so 
that  only  a  slight  elevation  of  the  land 
or  depression  of  the  sea  would  make 
New  Guinea  a  continuation  of  the  Aus- 
tralian continent. 

The  race  inhabiting  the  northern  is- 
land is  more  unlike  the  native  Austra- 
Likeness  of  Hans  than  the  two  countries 

rXSrss'o?  are  unlike.  PapuaandAus- 
peoples.  tralia  have  much  in  com- 

mon. The  general  features  of  the  land- 
scape are  similar.  The  geological  for- 
mation of  the  two  islands  is  for  the  most 
part  common.  The  minerals,  plants, 
and  animals  have  many  identical  fea- 
tures. In  the  flora  of  New  Guinea  we 
note  the  same  abundance  and  inany  of 
the  same  peculiarities  which  belong  to 
the  botany  of  Australia.  AVe  also  ob- 
serve the  like  paucity  of  animal  life,  es- 
pecially of  the  higher  mammalia.  The 
kangaroo  and  other  marsupials  recur  in 
the  northern  as  in  the  southern  island. 
The  general  conditions  of  life  are  simi- 
lar, including  variations  of  climate  and 
all  the  elements  of  environment. 


On  these  physical  conditions  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  here  enlarge. 
It  is  with  the  Papuan  race  Aborigines  of 
that  we  are  concerned,  and  Sel^Sg'of^' 
to  that  race  we  turn  our  papua. 
attention.  New  Guinea  when  discov- 
ered by  Europeans  was  found  to  be  in 
possession  of  aboriginal  tribes  of  savage 
habits  and  the  lowest  estate.  They 
were  distinguished  by  two  leading  eth- 
nic features,  namely,  their  black  color 
and  their  remarkable  frizzled  hair.  We 
may  say,  once  for  all,  that  the  latter 
feature  has  given  the  name  to  the  race. 
The  Malays  designate  the  aborigines  as 
papua,  or  frizzled,  referring  to  the  bushy 
character  of  the  hair.' 

The  race  in  question  was  found  to 
occupy  the  whole  of  New  Guinea  with 
the  exception  of  a  district  Mixture  of 
in  the  eastern,  part  of  the  SrwfthSt 
island,  which  was  occupied  Negroes, 
by  Brown  Polynesians.  The  Black 
tribes  were  broken  up  and  segregated, 
little  disposed  to  intercourse,  and  una- 
ble, as  a  rule,  to  communicate  with  each 
other  by  language.  Further  observation 
showed  that  the  Brown  Polynesians, 
that  is,  the  Melanesian  division  of  that 
race,  were  here,  as  we  have  indicated 
above,  confluent  with  the  native  Blacks, 
to  whom  the  earlier  ethnographers  were 
wont  to  give  such  titles  as  Oriental  or 
Pelagian  Negroes.  It  was  not  long 
until  it  became  clear  that  the  race  in 
question  was  associated,  at  least  in  ulti- 
mate derivation,  with  the  Nigritians  of 
Africa,  and  the  belief  in  such  affinity 
was  strengthened  by  some  strong  char- 
acteristics had  in  common  by  the  Pap- 
uans and  the  Negroes  of    East  Africa. 

The  social  estate  of  the  Papuans  is  as 
low  as  that  of  almost  any  other  race  on 

*  So  extraordinar}'  is  the  appearance  of  the 
Papuan  crown  of  hair  that  Dampier  called  the  peo- 
ple the  "  mop-headed  Papuas." 
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the  earth.  Marriage  is  either  the  mis- 
cellaneous union  of  the  sexes  or  polyg- 
amy. The  latter  is  practiced  according 
Social  estate  of  to  the  opportunity  and  abil- 
ity of  the  man  to  have  more 
wives  than  one.  It  does 
not  appear  that  there  is  a  system  of 
caste  or  rule  of  marriage  so  elaborate  as 
that   prevailing  among  the  Australians. 


the  Papuans ; 
hostility  to  for- 
eigners. 


attempt  of  foreigners  to  change  the 
habits  of  their  race.  The  opposition  to 
alien  influences  extends  to  marriage 
customs,  to  social  usages,  and  to  religion  ; 
and  it  has  been  found  difficult  by  teach- 
ers and  missionaries  to  gain  any  ascend- 
ency over  the  native  mind. 

Though  the  term   Papuan  was  given 
on    account    of    the    appearance  of    the 


PAPUAN  TYPES.— Drawn  by  E.  l^Ie'sple's,  from  a  photograph. 


There  is   rank,   but  this   is   tribal  and 
hereditary  rather  than  domestic. 

The  Papuans  are  greatly  divided  into 
tribes,  but  the  chiefs,  or  headmen,  have 
little  authority.  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
barbarians  to  gather  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  tribe  and  to  determine  in  a  half- 
democratic  way  what  shall  be  done  in 
matters  of  war  and  peace.  The  natives 
are  rather  haughty  and  seclusive,  as 
well  as  suspicious,  in  matters  affecting 
their   social   usages.     They  resent   any 


head,  that  term  has  been    accepted   to- 
designate  the  languages  of  New  Guinea. 
These  are   greatly  divided  papuan  lan- 
into    classes    and    dialects.   il^gT^Shlf!'- 
Thus  far  the   character  of  rican  tongues, 
the  native  tongues    has  not  been   well 
determined.       The    strong    divergence 
of  Papuan,   however,   from   the   typical 
languages    of    the    Brown    Polynesians 
has    been    dwelt  upon  as    sufficient    to 
mark  the  origin  of  the  Papuan  race  as 
separate  from  the  other. 
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Europeans  have  thus  far  confined 
their  observations  mostly  to  the  coast 
tribes.  It  has  been  found  that  the  dia- 
lects of  these  differ  much  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Malays  on  the  north,  and 
that  the  affinity  is  with  the  African 
tongues.  Enough  has  been  ascertained 
to  show  that  the  natives  have  the  begin- 
nings of  grammar  and  of  rude  literary 


for  the  rest  the  language  is  wanting  in 
the  power  of  abstraction  and  general- 
ization.     Generic  terms  are  unknown. 

The   rude  arts  of  this  people  are,   on 
the  whole,  superior  to  those  of  the  Aus- 
traliansand  the  Hottentots.  Building  skill  of 
As    builders   the    Papuans  JJeSiTnT'' 
have  made  more  progress  houses, 
than  the  peoples  just  referred  to.      Pap- 


INTERIOR  OF  TUNNEL  HOUSE  AND  FAMILY— TYPES.— Drawn  by  E.  Mesples,  from  a  pholograph. 


forms.  The  verb  has  three  tenses,  and 
the  noun  and  pronoun  three  numbers. 
There  is  a  system  of  vocalic  prefixes  and 
affixes  by  which  the  force  of  the  lead- 
ing vowels  in  the  words  is  changed  in 
pronunciation  and  a  new  sense  devel- 
oped. The  vocabulary  is  sufficiently 
abundant  so  far  as  individual  objects  and 
objects  of  the  senses  are  concerned,  but 


uan  houses  are  small  and  insignificant, 
but  they  show  a  measure  of  barbarian 
skill.  The  builders  proceed  by  setting 
piles  in  the  earth,  and  on  these  they 
lay  a  platform.  A  rude  lodge  is  built 
on  the  foundation  thus  constructed,  and 
for  roof  a  thatch  of  palm  leaves. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  such  structures 
is  that  they  are  carried  along  to  a  con- 
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siderable  distance.  That  which  among 
other  savages  would  be  a  village,  or 
kraal,  is  here  a  single  house.  The  piles 
and  platform  are  extended  for  thirty  or 


'so  constructed  has  a  relation  to  the  tribal 
organization.  It  is  virtually  a  tribe 
house.  In  many  instances  the  situation 
is  on  the  coast  or  river  bank.     The  piles 


PAPUAN  HOUSE -Drawn  by  E    Mesples,  from  a  ph  to^raph 

forty  rods,  and  the  house  is  built  con- 
tinuous, without  division.  It  thus  has 
the  form  within  of  a  twmd,  in  which 
the  families  have  each  a  certain  amount 
of  space.     It  is  probable  that  the  house 


'S/tMli^^^S^ 


lift  the  structure  in  such  cases  above 
the  water,  and  the  house  becomes  a  lake 
dwelling. 

The    tunnel    houses    of   the    Papuans 
frequently  extend  across  rivers  of   con- 


CANNIBALS 


WITH  NATIVE  WEAPONS.-Drawn  by  E.   Mesples,  from  a  photograph. 
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siderable  size,  thus  serving  the  purpose 

of  bridges  as  well    as  dwelling  places. 

As   a    rule,    the    Papuans 

Separation  of  .  . 

■women ;  the  out-  desire     to    Separate    their 

door  table.  r  ,  i  t„ 

women  irom  the  men.  in 
the  separate  lodges  the  women  go  by 
themselves,  and  the  rule  is  that  they  shall 
eat  alone.  In  the  interior  parts  of  New 
Guinea  the  houses  of  the  natives  are 
built  of  bamboo  and  palm,  in  the  Malay 
fashion.  In  all  cases  the  house  is  as 
much  as  practicable  reserved  for  resi- 
dence only.  Tables  and  rude  hammocks 
and  the  like  are  spread  or  swung  out- 
side, showing  a  disposition  of  the  peo- 
ple favorable  to  the  outdoor  life. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  PajDua  the  influence  of  the 
Brown  Polynesians  has  led  the  natives 

Malay  influence     tO      Still      better      formS      of 

in  building;  "building.      In   this   section 

■weapons  first  m  «5 

savage  art.  of    the    island    houses   are 

found  two  stories  in  height.  The  furni- 
ture and  utensils  in  like  manner  approxi- 
mate the  Malay  forms,  and  the  merge- 
ment  of  the  habits  of  the  two  peoples  is 
apparent  in  every  particular  of  their 
arts  and  industries. 

It  may  be  said  that  among  savage 
peoples  weaponry  and  the  manufacture 
of  weapons  compete  with  building  for 
the  first  place  in  the  industrial  life.  As 
a  given  race  becomes  more  civilized, 
structure  gains  in  importance,  and 
weaponry  becomes  of  less  moment. 
Doubtless  the  final  civilization  will 
eliminate  weapons  altogether;  but  at 
the  lower  extreme  of  human  existence 
the  weapon  is  of  first,  instead  of  last, 
importance. 

The  Papuans  surpass  the  Australians 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  apparatus  of 
Papuans  supe-  attack  and  defense.  The 
welp'onsfihl  former  people  make  bows 
bamboo  knife.  and  arrows  of  a  superior 
quality;     also    javelins,     spears,     axes. 


stone  clubs,  and,  for  defense,  shields. 
The  weapons  of  attack  are  pointed  with 
stone  or  bone.  These  materials,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  are  used  for  chisels 
and  for  manufacturing  tools.  Of  these 
the  Papuans  have  a  fair  supply.  They 
cut  down  trees,  dig  out  canoes  from 
trunks,  or  fashion  the  logs  for  houses 
with  comparative  ease.  In  some  par- 
ticulars their  methods  suggest  Malay 
manufacture.  Thus  they  make  knives 
by  hardening  slips  of  bamboo  in  the 
fire  and  sharpening  the  edges.  Many 
other  implements,  such  as  spades  and 
shovels,  are  made  of  wood. 

vStrange  it  is  how  the  various  elements 
of  mental  and  physical  progress  keep 
pace  with  each  other  in  the  development 
of  a  given  race.     AVe  have 

.  Correlations  of 

here   noted   several   points  mental  and  phys- 

1   .    -,     .  1  T->  ical  progress. 

m  which  the  Papuans  sur- 
pass the  Australians  and  the  Nigritians 
in  general  in  the  matter  of  material  in- 
dustries. A  corresponding  development 
of  the  mental  faculties,  very  low  indeed, 
but  still  preceptible,  may  be  noted. 
Just  as  the  Papuan  house  and  weaponry 
have  improved  a  little,  so  also  has  the 
Papuan  mind  gained  in  abstract  and  dif- 
ficult things.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
tribes  in  different  parts  of  the  island, 
according  to  their  progress,  are  able  to 
count  to  a  higher  or  lower  limit.  The 
most  advanced  can  count  to  six,  while 
the  lower  tribes  know  only  the  first,  or 
possibly  the  second,  numeral!  In  no 
part  of  the  island  have  the  natives 
reached  as  far  in  their  counting  as  ten. 
Counting  beyond  ten  may  be  said  to  mark 
the  second  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the 
civilized  life. 

Continuing  our  notes  of  arts  and  in- 
dustries, we  may  next  refer  to  clothing 
and  its  manufacture.  The  Papuans  rely 
almost  exclusively  on  native  barks  and 
leaves  for  the  materials  of  their   rude 
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apparel.     Cotton  is  not  unknown  in  the 

island,  and  some  of  the  more  advanced 

tribes  manufacture  rude  cloth  therefrom. 

Not  much  clothinij  is  worn. 

Fabrics  of  the  .         .         , 

Papuans;  man-    The     Dody    IS    freely    ex- 

ner  of  clothing.  i      i         i      .1  1 

posed  by  both  men  and 
women.  The  usual  custom  is  a  belt, 
with  a  dependent  garment,  and  a  rude 
cloak  of  animal  skin  around  the  shoul- 
ders. To  this  must  be  added  what  may 
be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  part  of  the 
tribal  habit ;  that  is,  a  rain  mat.  There 
appears  to  be  a  repugnance  on  the  part 
of  these  natives  to  rain,  and  they  try  to 
protect  themselves  against  it  by  the  use 
of  a  mat  which  subserves  the  purpose  of 
an  umbrella. 

Thotigh  the  clothing  of  the  Papuans 
is  scant,  they  are  fond  of  bodily  orna- 
ments. They  have  necklaces,  armlets, 
Bodily  orna-  aiiklcts,  and  the  like,  as 
Z"^ltt.T  well  as  earrings.  Such  ar- 
pean  patterns,  ticlcs  are  made  from  shells, 
bones,  teeth,  feathers,  etc.,  which  the 
natives  are  fond  of  collecting  and  work- 
ing into  the  desired  forms.  The  national 
fashion  requires  that  the  heavy  head  of 
frizzed  hair  be  ornamented  as  much 
as  possible  with  feathers,  leaves,  and 
flowers.  These  are  held  in  place  with 
bamboo  combs.  It  is  also  the  custom  to 
use  tattoo  as  a  means  of  bodily  decoration. 
The  breast  and  the  back  are  scarified  in 
such  way  as  to  raise  cicatrices  in  regular 
patterns,  and  it  has  been  noticed  that 
the  barbarians,  since  the  introduction  of 
European  figured  goods,  are  willing  to 
imitate  the  patterns  of  the  same  in  tat- 
tooing their  bodies ! 

The  industries  and  arts  of  the  Papuans 
extend  to  agricultural  pursuits.  On  this 
Malay  influence  side  of  their  life  they  also 
iTo^fs^andral  ^^gg^st  the  Malays.  It 
i'^g-  is  believed  by    those   who 

have  investigated  the  subject  that  the 
rude  agfriculture  of  native  New  Guinea 


has  been  derived  from  Asiatic  sources. 
This  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  the  Papuans,  savage  as  they  are, 
divide  their  lands,  and  hold  them  in  the 
manner  of  personal  property.      Some  of 


NATIVE    OF    MAFOR    ISLAND — TYPE. 
Drawn  by  E.  Mesples,  from  a  photograph. 

these  are  cultivated  with  more  care  than 
we  should  expect  at  the  hands  of  such  a 
people  in  such  a  country.  The  traveler 
on  the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea  finds 
here  and  there  a  plantation  with  inclos- 
ures,  and  even  terraces,  that  might  well 
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remind  him  of  primitive  Central  Amer- 
ica. Into  such  places,  however,  savage 
superstition  still  enters,  and  the  Papuan 
household,  in  case  of  the  death  of  some 
of  its  members,  is  apt  to  abandon  the 
place,  and  to  settle  at  a  distance  in  the 
forest  where  no  death  has  been. 

Another   item    of   the   industrial   life 
relates  to  boats  and  boating.     With  re- 


the  Brown  Polynesians  is  seen  in  the 
improved  navigation  and  the  disposition 
to  trade. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  piracy  is  one 
stage  in  the  civilized  life,  or  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  civilized 

IT  r    iT.  1  Piratical  habits 

life,   of    the    ocean  peoples,    of  the  Papuans. 

Certainly    the     craft     and 

the  courage  requisite  for  such  business 


PAPUAN  BOATS.— Drawn  by  E.  Mesples,  from  a  photograph. 


spect  to  this  the  Papuans  are  again  in 
advance  of  the  Australians  and  Nieri- 
tians.  It  is  the  superiority  of  this  east- 
ern division  of  the  Black  race  that  has 
given  them  the  name  of  Pelagian,  or 
vSea  Negroes ;  for  they  freely  take  to  the 
water,  and  have  boats  of  considerable 
capacity.  This  type  of  life  belongs  to 
the  coast  and  the  outlying  smaller  is- 
lands.    In  such  regions  the  influence  of 


mark  a  degree  in  the  human  evolution 
greatly  above  that  of  those  Blacks  and 
other  savages  who  fear  the  sea  and  know 
nothing  of  attack  and  capture.  The 
Papuans  are  not  incapable  of  piratical 
habits.  They  traverse  the  coast  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  going  from  place  to 
place  in  trading  boats,  and  procuring  in 
many  cases  such  things  as  they  desire 
by  capture  from  the  enemy. 
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Chapter  CXCV.— Oovernnient   and   Religion— The 

t^^^snianians. 


HE  government  of  the 
natives  is  tribal.  The 
headmen,  or  chiefs, 
have  authority,  but 
they  are  wont  to  rely 
upon  a  council  for 
their  decisions.  Such 
meetings  are  not  unlike  the  pow-wows 
of  our  American  aborigines.  The  Pap- 
nans  have  no  general  confederacy,  each 
tribe  retaining  its  local  independence 
and  following  its  own  policy. 

One  or  two  results  of  this  method  of 
life,  determined  as  it  is  by  the  environ- 
ment, may  be  noted.  One  of  these  is 
Method  of  Pap-    that  the  native  barbarians 

environment.  shifting  in  place  and  habit, 
than  are  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
•  continental  areas.  The  latter  have  free- 
dom. In  such  a  country  as  New  Guinea 
there  will  be  freedom  of  removal,  but  it 
is  freedom  with  limitations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  situation  is  not  so  favor- 
able to  race  development  as  is  that  in  the 
separated  islands  of  Polynesia.  AVe  have 
seen  how,  in  the  latter,  a  single  tribe 
gains  possession  and  develops  under  its 
own  laws  of  differentiation  and  growth. 
The  sea  forms  a  barrier  round  about, 
and  the  human  plant  becomes  what  it 
will  under  the  law  of  nature. 

In  so  large  a  country  as  Papua,  there 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  many  checks  and 
Checks  to  tribal  Counterchecks  to  tribal  de- 
vSaXsTn  ^  velopment.  The  influence 
ethnic  power.  of  many  currents  of  life  is 
felt,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  evolution  of 
the  civilized  estate  is  retarded.  These 
problems,  however,  are  very  profound, 
nor  is  it  certain  that  any  calculus  can  be 


invented  by  which  the  probable  results 
of  human  development  in  any  given 
locality  can  be  determined  with  pre- 
cision before  the  fact. 

The  difficulty  in  all  such  inquiries  is 
that  large  allowance  must  be  made  for 
those  inherent  ethnic  differences  which 
are  deep  planted  in  every  race  and  every 
division  of  every  race  of  the  human  fam- 
ily. It  is  in  this  respect  precisely  as  in 
the  case  of  the  offspring  of  a  single 
household.  The  children  of  one  father 
and  one  mother  display  from  the  first,  in 
virtue  of  the  forces  impressed  upon 
them,  a  vast  variety  of  powers  and  ca- 
pacities. One  may  be  a  genius,  and 
another  a  dolt ;  one  may  be  the  meteoric, 
cloud-compelling  Napoleon,  and  the 
other  the  stolid  and  inert  Louis,  raised 
with  difficulty  to  eminence  by  the  sheer 
stress  of  human  forces  in  his  own  broth- 
er !  So  also  is  it  in  the  case  of  families ; 
in  the  larger  sense,  of  communities  and 
of  races.  They  have  their  native  and 
unalterable  measure  of  power,  and  this 
circumstance  cannot  be  determined  in 
advance,  but  must  be  known  only  by  ob- 
serving the  facts. 

Coming  to  the  religion  of  the  Papuans, 
we  find  the  same  grade  of  ideas  which 
have  haunted  and  followed  Papuan  super- 
us  from  the  beginning  of  t-i':l°TlnTnf' 

o  c>  nous  reports  ot 

our  excursion  with  the  travelers. 
Black  races.  It  has  been  diificult  to  ob- 
tain correct  information  respecting  the 
opinions  and  beliefs  of  the  barbarous 
peoples.  Those  who  have  gone  among 
them  have  generally  done  so  with  pre- 
conceptions, and  have  transferred  their 
own  religious  notions  to  the  savage  races, 
trying  to  find  out  to  what  extent  the 
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opinions  and  theories  of  the  civilized 
peoples  are  reflected  in  the  gloomy  and 
idolatrous  notions  of  the  savages. 

It  is  needless  to  emphasize  the  mistakes 
and  errors  Avhich  would  arise  from  such 
a  method  of  investigation.  We  have  had 
time  and  again  different  reports,  the  one 
contradicting  the  other,  transmitted  by 
apparently  competent  observers  respect- 


PAPUAN    IDOLS. 


ing  the  beliefs  and,  in  particular,  with  re- 
spect to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  half- 
civilized  or  wholly  barbarous  peoples.  In 
general,  the  testimony  of  travelers  may 
be  accepted  as  the  best  of  all  information 
regarding  the  visible  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  savage  tribes ;  but  such  testimony 
must  be  regarded  with  distrust  when  it 
comes  to  religious  beliefs  and  notions. 
Here  the  observer  begins  to  transfer  his 
own  concepts  to  those  whose  religion  he 
would  investigate. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Papuans 
believe  in  any  universal  great  spirit. 
Their  notions  of  man  and  nature  are  not 
sufficiently  high  to  admit  the  notion  of 
the  spiritual  unity  of  all.  The  people, 
however,    do    believe   in    spirits.     Thev 


divide,  as  do  all  Shamanists,  the  powers 
above  into  good  and  bad,  and  worship 
both.      They  make  images 

...  Shamanlc  tea- 

of   their  deities,   or,   more  tures  of  Papuan 

1         •    '  •  1   •    1      religion:  idols. 

properly,  images  m  which 
the  spirits  are  supposed  to  reside.     These 
include  effigies  of  ancestors  and  common 
fetiches  such  as  we  have  seen  in  South 
Africa  and  among  the  Indian  races. 

The  Papuans 
give  the  name  of 
karwar  to  their 
idols,  and  these 
are  larger  or 
smaller,  male  or 
female,  bird  or 
beast  or  reptile, 
as  the  case  may 
be.  The  belief 
in  charms,  amu- 
lets, incantations, 
rain-making,  and 
exorcism  of  bad 
spirits  is  univer' 
sal.  All  parts  of 
the  native  life  are 
t  o  u  c  h  e  d  ^^'  i  t  h 
these  gross  super- 
stitions. As  a  rule,  the  native  tribes 
have  not  advanced  as  far  as  temple- 
building.  They,  therefore,  have  no 
great  spirits  presiding  over  the  rest. 

Much  of  the   superstition  of  this  race 
relates  to   the  fact  of  death.      Like  the 

» 

Australians,  the  Papuans  Papuan  super- 
greatly  dread  the  coming  ^^^^^ 
of  death,  regarding  it  with  death, 
superstitious  horror.  Generally  the 
home  will  be  abandoned  when  a  death 
occurs,  or  at  most  two  deaths,  in  the 
household.  Several  different  usages 
prevail  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of 
dead  bodies.  Sometimes  the  corpse  is 
buried.  In  other  cases  it  is  reduced  to 
a  mummy  by  smoking  and  drying  it 
over  a  fire.    The  notion  prevails  that  the 
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spirit  of  the  dead  does  not  go  away  for 
some  time,  and  for  this  reason  bodies 
that  have  been  buried  are  frequently 
exhumed,  until  finally  the  time  arrives 
when  the  bones  are  cleaned  and  pre- 
served. 

Like  the  North  American  Indians,  the 
Papuans  believe  that  the  dead  on  going 
forth  should  be  provided  with  food  and 
accouterments.  -^R, 
Articles  of  both  ^  ^"^^ 
kinds  are  de- 
posited with 
the  dead  body, 
and  the  spirit 
is  supposed  to 
be  pleased  and 
satisfied  with 
the  gifts  pre- 
pared for  its 
^oing  forth. 
Spirits  are  sup- 
posed to  per- 
vade nature 
round  about. 
They  are  in  the 
air.  They  in- 
habit the  for- 
est, and    dwell 


are  not  dissimilar  to  those  in  the  Philip- 
pine islands,  where  the  Black  Negritos 
are  mingled  with  the  Brown  natives  of 
the  same  group.  In  the  country  now 
under  review  we  find  already  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  islands  the  predominance 
of  the  Brown  race.  The  Blacks,  however, 
are  present  in  East  Papua,  as  they  are  in 
the  Solomon  islands  and  as  far  as  the  Fi  j  is. 


^^^^^■^t/i 


PAPUAN   BURIAL   PLACE   (iSLE   OF   MAFOR). 
Drawn  by  E.  Mespl^s,  from  a  photograph. 


even  in  the  waters.  The  presence  of 
such  aggravates  the  prevailing  super- 
stition, and  the  natives  live  in  dread  of 
the  powers  that  hover  about  them. 

It   is    not  needed,   however,  that  we 

should  dwell  further  upon  the  manners 

and  beliefs  of  this  remote, 

Limits  of  the  ^  .  ^ 

Papuan  streams    dark-visagcd  racc  of  men. 

of  distribution.         .  ^  •  j     i.i        -n 

As  we  have  said,  the  Papu- 
ans are  distributed  in  a  stream  which 
seems  to  have  flowed  out,  islandwise, 
through  the  Solomon  group  and  the  San- 
ta Cruz  as  far  as  the  Fijis,  and,  possibly, 
to  New  Caledonia.  With  this  progress 
the  race  becomes  mingled  more  and 
more  with  the  Brown  Polynesians.  The 
ethnic  conditions  present  in  this  region 

M. — Vol.  4 — 47 


With  that  point  the  distribution  appears 
to  cease,  and  here,  also,  our  excursion 
alonof  the  lines  of  the  eastern  division  of 
mankind  ceases.  It  only  remains  to 
speak  briefly  of  the  Tasmanians  in  order 
to  complete  the  discussion  of  this  division 
of  the  human  family. 

The    island    of    Tasmania,    formerly 
known  as  Van   Dieman's  Land,  lies  off 
the  southern  coast  of  Australia  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  New  character  and 
Guinea  skirts  the  northern  ^^rSeTan's 
coast.   The  channel  of  Bass  Land, 
strait  is  neither  wide  nor  deep.    King  is- 
land on  the  one  side  and  Flinders  islands 
on  the  other  constitute  stepping  stones 
between    Victoria    and    Tasmania.      It 
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would  appear  natural  and  easy  for  the 
native  races  of  Australia  to  descend  in  this 
wise  to  the  southern  island  and  there  to 
establish  themselves.  Possibly  the  tribes 
which  were  found  here  when  Van  Die- 
man's  Land  was  discovered  came  down 
out  of  the  larger  island  in  the  way  indi- 
cated, and  were  an  offshoot  of  the  Aus- 
tralian aboriginal  stock.  From  what  we 
know  of  the  Tasmanians,  however  (for 


jectured  in  answer  that  the  Papuans 
were  older  in  this  part  of  the  world  than 
the  Australians ;     that   the 

.  AflBnities  of  the 

former    occupied    the    east-    Tasmanians  and 
,         c     K        J.      1  •       1  the  Papuans. 

ern  parts  of  Australia  be- 
fore the  present  aborigines  of  that 
country  reached  its  northwestern  shores. 
The  Papuan  stock  might  thus  extend 
southward,  and  still  further  southward, 
until  Tasmania  should  be  reached.   Sub- 
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they  have  now  disappeared  from  the 
island  under  pressure  of  the  Whites),  it 
would  seem  that  they  were  in  affinity 
rather  Avith  the  Papuans  than  with  the 
natives  of  the  island-continent. 

The  fact  that  such  affinity  exists  offers 
a  problem  in  the  ethnography  of  this 
region.  The  Papuan  dispersion  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  more  than  twenty  degrees 
away  to  the  north.  How  then  should 
a  branch  of  the  race  reach  so  remote  a 
localitv  as  Tasmania?     It  has  been  con- 


sequently, with  the  incoming  of  the 
present  Australian  aborigines,  the 
Papuan  race  might  disappear  from  the 
island-continent,  leaving  only  the  Tas- 
manians in  their  protected  situation  in 
the  far  south. 

At  any  rate  the  fact  remains,  much 
dwelt  upon  by  ethnographers,  that  the 
Tasmanians  are  essentially  Papuan  in. 
their  characteristics.  Many  of  their 
ethnic  traits  the  two  races  have  in  com- 
mon.     It  has  been  noted  with  astonish- 
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ment  that  the  primitive  industrial  arts 
of  Papuans  and  Tasmanians  are,  or 
were,  nearly  identical,  while  a  great 
divergence  has  been  noticed  between 
the  barbarian  workmanship  of  the  Tas- 
manians and  that  of  the  neighboring 
Australians. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to   Captain 


edge  of  that  population  which  had  pos- 
sessed the  whole  country. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Erskine  that  the 
Tasmanians  were  distinctly  like  the 
Papuans  of  New  Guinea.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  skull,  the  complexion,  the 
person  in  general,  the  woolly  hair,  and 
many    other    ethnic    marks    seemed  to 
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Erskine,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  for  some 
Erskine's  inves-  carcful  observations  made 
Ti:S°ani:n?and  ^^oug  the  aborigines  of 
their  arts.  Tasmania     in     the     latter 

part  of  the  fifth  decade  of  our  century. 
At  that  time  there  were  still  in  the  island 
a  few  fragments  of  tribes,  amounting 
in  all  to  no  more  than  thirty  or  forty 
persons.  These  were,  nevertheless, 
sufficient  to  furnish  a  basis  for  a  knowl- 


identify  the  few  remaining  natives 
with  the  race  of  New  Guinea,  and  to 
discriminate  it  from  that  of  New  Hol- 
land. Some  of  the  baskets  produced  by 
the  aborigines  of  Tasmania  were  secured 
and  brought  by  Captain  Erskine  into 
England.  These  have  been  scientific- 
ally examined  and  compared  with  those 
collected  from  the  Papuans,  and  the  two 
products  have  been  found  to  be  more 
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nearly  identical  than  could  be  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  of  accidental  similar- 
ity in  savage  workmanship. 

Erskine  was  surprised  to  find  the 
natives  of  Tasmania,  as  well  as  those  of 
New  Caledonia,  to  be  more  intelligent 
than  the  other  Blacks  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted.  He  recognized  the 
identity  of  both  the  Tasmanians  and  the 
New  Caledonians  with  the  black  and 
woolly-haired  portion  of  the  Fijians. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  Black  race  in 

some    manner    and,   as    we    think,     by 

means  of  continuous  continental  domain, 

made  its  way  into  all  these  countries  as 

far  as  the  island  under  con- 
Remote  dis-  .  T  . 

persionofthe  sidcratiou,  and  eastward 
Pelagian  Blacks.  ^^    ^^^   Caledonia.      The 

latter  island  may  be  said  to  mark  in  this 
direction  the  extreme  of  Melanesia. 
The  population  of  New  Britain  presents 
strong  Papuan  characteristics,  and  as  far 
off  to  the  northeast  as  the  Philippine 
islands  we  have  already  seen  the  traces 
of  a  Pelagian  Negrito  race.  Aye,  fur- 
ther than  this,  we  have  seen  in  the 
Ainos,  or  aborigines  of  Japan,  a  still 
.nore  remote  sprinkling  of  what  may 
have  been  the  primitive  population  of  a 
large  part  of  Ocean ica,  south,  east,  and 
north,  almost  to  the  limits  of  the  world. 
Beyond  the  manifest  fact  of  this  wide- 
spread distribution  of  the  Pelagian 
Blacks  through  the  vast  area  of  oceanic 
countries,  beyond  the  clear  division  of 
the  race  into  the  two  branches  of  Aus- 
tralian and  Papuan,  and  beyond  the  tol- 
erably distinct  race-demarkation  which 
may  be  drawn  ocean  wise  from  Japan, 
including  the  Philippines,  thence  ex- 
tending through  the  present  Malaysia, 
and  circling  around  Melanesia,  Austra- 
lia, and  Tasmania,  we  have  little  accur- 
ate or  interesting  knowledge  respecting 
the  ultimate  peoples  that  sprang  from 
the  old  Dravidian  stock  of  mankind. 


This  stock  we  have  now  followed 
along  its  known  and  discoverable  rami- 
fications to  its  final  distri-  outposts  of  the 
bution  in  the  sea  lands  of  ^t.^febTunds 
Melanesia.  We  have  made  of  our  inquiry, 
upon  the  peoples  representing  it  such 
brief  comments  as  the  subject  seems  to 
warrant,  and  with  this  discussion,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  our  long  ex- 
tended study  of  the  different  divisions 
of  the  human  family  must  terminate. 

With  the  coming  of  the  end — with 
this  final  anchorage  on  the  borders  of 
Papua,  New  Caledonia,  and  Tasmania — 
reflections  many  and  of  a  character  in 
their  interest  and  extent  to  fill  a  volume 
rise  flittingly  on  the  imagination  and 
memory  of  the  inquirer.  They  roll  in 
vast  volumes,  like  mists  and  exhalations, 
along  a  horizon  wide  as  the  world  and 
the  seas. 

The  subject  which  has  been  consid- 
ered in  the  foregoing  pages  is,  perhaps, 
the  vastest,  as  it  should  be  the  most  in- 
teresting, which  may  well  Vastness  of  the 
engage  the  attention  oi  ^^^^^^^ 
man ;  the  subject  is  him-  outline, 
self.  It  is  his  origin,  his  primitive  es- 
tate, his  dispersion  over  the  earth,  his 
issuance  out  of  primeval  barbarism,  his 
development  into  tribes,  peoples,  and 
nations,  the  evolution  of  arts,  the  crea- 
tion of  institutions,  the  discovery  of  the 
principles  and  laws  of  the  civilized  life, 
and  the  final  building  up  of  that  im- 
mense and  splendid  structure  known  as 
human  history. 

All  this  is  here  presented  in  its  rudi- 
ments. This  illimitable  field  we  have 
attempted  to  sketch  with  such  poor 
power  of  observation  and  coloring  as  the 
native  gift  and  vision  and  acquired  in- 
formation of  the  writer  have  enabled 
him  to  see  and  reproduce.  Now  at  the 
close,  the  landscape  rises  again  in  rapid 
transformation  and  retrospect  upon  the 
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mind  as  we  contemplate,  with  backward 
look,  the  evolution  and  vicissitudes  of 
the  Races  of  Mankind,  the  astonishing 
phenomena  which  have  attended  their 
history  and  development,  and  their 
prospects  and  promise. 

Here,  then,  at  last,  in  the  far  ocean- 
world,  marking  the  limit  of  our  going 
forth,  we  pause  and  give  over  the  task, 
Concluding  re-  ever  incomplete,  to  the 
hands  of  others.  In  do- 
ing so,  we  shall  not  at- 
tempt any  elaborate  or  rhetorical  sum- 
mary of  the  topics  and  principles  of  that 
human  evolution  which  in  the  forego- 
ing pages  we  have  essayed  to  delineate 
in  sequence  and    relation.     The   story, 


flections  sug- 
gested by  the 
■work. 


if  such  it  may  be  called,  of  mankind  is 
here  completed — according  to  the  limita- 
tions of  the  author's  knowledge  and  the 
resources  at  his  command. 

The  work,  such  as  it  is,  is  delivered, 
not  without  a  sense  of  satisfaction,  to 
the  intelligent  among  our  countrymen, 
for  whose  interest  and  profit  the  writer 
has  endeavored  to  contribute  something 
not  .unworthy  of  his  age  and  country. 
For  the  rest,  all  formal  and  ornate  con- 
clusion may  be  omitted.  The  imagery 
wherewith  some  fitting,  final  paragraphs 
might  be  builded  into  form  passes  but 
indistinctly  before  the  thought ;  and  the 
Story  of  Humanity,  like  the  epic  of  the 
Greeks,  does  not  conclude,  but  ceases. 


^  ,         Jl        1       .      '.Is  I 
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Coreans,  iv.  266. 
Andalusian  Dialect,  Account  of,  ii.481. 
Andeans,  The,  General  account  of  (see    Caribs, 

Qiiichuas,    Peruvians,    Ayinaras,    Antisians, 

etc.),  iv.  555-579- 
Andriana,  Nobility  of  Madagascar,  iii.  795. 
Andromache,  Fame  of,  ii.  115. 
Angara,    The,    Seat    of    Buriat    Shamanism,    iv. 

249-250. 
Angles.     (See  Anglo-Saxons.) 
Anglesea,  Isle  of.  Ancient  seat  of  the  Druidical 

cult,    ii.  547-549 ;  conquered   and    spoliated  by 

the  Romans,  ii.  549. 
Anglo-Saxons,  The,  Fusion  of  with  the  Welsh, 

ii-    575-576;    general  account   of,    ii.    721-737; 

primitive  seats  of,  ii.  721-722;  early  expeditions 

of,  ii.  722;  historical  traditions  of,  ii.  722-724; 

establishment  of  in    Britain,  ii.   724-725  ;  over- 
come the    Celts,    ii.    724-726;   paganism  of,  ii. 

727  ;  give  names  to  days  of  weeks,  ii.   727-728  ; 

have  features  common  to  Druidism,  ii.  728-729; 

passion  of  for  conquest,  ii,  729-730;  conversion 

of  to  Christianity,  ii.  730-731  ;    political  estate 

of,  ii.  732-734;  compared  with  Merovingians,  ii. 

735  ;  new  ethnic  develoi)ment  of  in  England,  ii. 

735-736;     receive     onset    of    the      Danes,     ii. 

736-737- 

Annamese,  The,  General  account  of,  iii.  692-704; 
environment  of,  iii.  692-694;  productions  of, 
iii.  696  ;  marriage  system  of,  iii.  696-698  ;  lan- 
guage of,  iii.  698-699  ;  religion  of,  iii.  699-702  ; 
manufactures  and  arts  of,  iii.  702  ;  government 
of,  iii.  702-703 ;  ethnic  characteristics  of,  iii. 
703-704. 

Anthropology,  Definition  of,  i.  46  ;  bears  witness 
respecting  antiquity  of  man,  i.  46-47  ;  i.  114-127. 

Antigone,  Self-sacrifice  of,  ii.  115. 

Antimony,  Found  in  India,  i.  716. 

Antiquities,  Of  the  prehistoric  races  of  Europe 
considered,  i.  275-346  ;  of  the  prehistoric  races 
of  America  considered,  i.  346-365  ;  of  the  Irani- 
ans, i.  607-608 ;  of  the  Indicans  (see  House 
People   of  Arya),    i.    726-734 ;  of   the    Graeco- 
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Asians,  ii.  38-49,  55-57,  61-62;  of  the  Greeks, 
ii.  70-77,  146-149;  of  the  Romans  (see  Elrits- 
cans),  ii.  229-233 ;  of  the  Celts,  ii.  534-545  ; 
of  the  Phoenicians,  iii.  345-353;  of  the  Cambo- 
dians, iii.  689-691  ;  of  the  Malays,  iii.  717;  of 
the  Aztecs,  iv.  525-535  ;  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can races,  iv.  546-554;  of  tlie  South  American 
races,  iv.  560-566. 

Antisians,  The,  Account  of,  iv.  573-577  ;  coun- 
try of,  iv.  573-574;  inaccessibility  of,  iv.  574; 
divisions  of,  iv.  574;  manners  and  customs 
of,  iv.  575;  social  instincts  of,  iv.  575-576;  in- 
tellectual conditions  of,  iv.  576;  savagery  of, 
iv.  576-577- 

Antonines,  Age  of  favorable  to  society,  ii.  276. 

Apaches, The,  Division  of  the  Appalachians,  iv.  524. 

Aphelion,  Relation  of  to  vital  phenomena,  i.  63-69. 

Aphrodite,  Character  of,  ii.  182;  claims  Cyprus 
for  her  birthplace,  iii.  374. 

Apollo,  Of  the  Homeric  fiction,  ii.  46. 

Apple,  Native  of  plateau  of  Iran,  i.  580;  names 
of  in  Aryan  languages,  i.  580. 

Aquitanians,  Ancestral  race  of  the  French,  ii. 
421  ;  situation  of  country  of,  ii.  481. 

Arabesque  Architecture,  Evolution  of,  iii.  416- 
422. 

Arabia,  Character  and  divisions  of,  iii.  387,  393- 
394;  products  of,  iii.  395-401. 

"  Araf.ian  Nights,"  Notice  of,  iii.  410-411. 

Arabian  Races,  Primitive  derivation  of,  i.  450-452  ; 
produce  Himyaritic  writings,  i.  450-452  ;  kinship 
of  with  Eastern  Africans,  i.  452-453. 

Arabic  Language,  Account  of,  iii.  407-409  ;  Sem- 
itic character  of,  iii.  407-408  ;  features  and  quali- 
ties of,  iii.  408  ;  conquests  of,  iii.  408-409 ;  alpha- 
bet of,  iii.  409. 

Arabs,  The,  Gain  ascendency  over  the  Spanish 
races,  ii.  465-467  ;  ease  of  conquest  of,  ii.  465  ; 
liberal  spirit  and  method  of,  ii.  465  ;  expelled 
by  the  Greeks,  ii.  465-466 ;  slight  traces  of  left 
behind,  ii.  467  :  intellectual  and  artistic  life  of 
diffused,  ii.  467  ;  learning  of  transmitted  to  Eu- 
rope, ii.  467-470;  splendor  of  architecture  of, 
li.  468-470;  non-union  of  with  Greeks,  ii.  470; 
policy  of  toward  Greek  population,  ii.  470  ;  gen- 
eral account  of,  iii.  387-441  ; /environment  and 
resources  of,  iii,  387-404  ;  society  and  learning 
of,  iii.  404-415  ;  art  and  religion  of,  iii.  416-433  ; 
aspects  of  life  of,  iii.  433-441  ;  descent  of,  iii. 
387-389  ;  relationship  of  with  Hebrews,  iii.  389- 
391  ;  traditional  ancestors  of,  iii.  391  ;  divisions 
of,  iii.  391-393;  environment  of,  iii.  393-395; 
resources  of,  iii.  395-401  ;  antiquity  of,  iii.  401- 
402;  nomadic  life  of,  iii.  403-404;  polygamy  of, 
iii.  404-406  ;  language  of,  iii.  407-409  ;  literature 
of,  iii.  409-411  ;  learning  of,  iii.  411-415;  archi- 
tecture of,  iii.  416-422;  government  of,  iii.  422- 
426;  rise  of  Islam  among,  iii.  426-433;  slavery 
among,  iii.  433-434  ;  Bedouin  division  of,  iii. 
434-436;  social  -conditions  of,  iii.  436-438  ;  fea- 
tures of,  iii.  438-439;  ethnic  characteristics  of, 
iii.  439-441. 

Arago,  Studies  fluctuation  of  earth's  orbit,  i.  69. 

Arahatship,  Doctrine  of  among  the  Thibetans,  iii. 
617. 

Aram,  Meaning  of,  iii.  202. 

Aram.eans,  General  account  of,  iii.  199-242;  Old 
Asshurite  division  of,  iii.  199-219;  Kurdish  divi- 
sion of,  iii.  219-226  ;  Chaldee  and  Babylonian  di- 
visions of,  iii.  226-242. 


ArapaHOES,  The,  Division  of  the  Appalachians, 
iv.  524 

Araucanians,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  577- 
579;  environment  of,  iv.  577-578;  features  of, 
iv.  578  ;  domesticity  of,  iv.  578-579. 

Arcadian,  Dialect  of  yEolic,  ii.  133-134. 

Arch,  Evolution  of  among  the  Romans,  ii.  343-344. 

ArcH/EOLOGY,  Definition  of,  i.  44;  bears  witness  re- 
specting antiquity  of  man,  i.  44-45,  100-107  ;  na- 
ture of  testimony  of,  i.  loi  ;  materials  of,  i.  102; 
time  order  established  by,  i.  102  ;  subject  of  illus- 
trated in  existing  savagery,  i.  102  ;  progressive 
stages  of  illustrated,  i.  103;  direct  evidence  af- 
forded by,  i.  105;  deductions  from,  i.  107-109; 
leaders  of  inquiry  of,  i.  276;  implements  illus- 
trated, i.  278-288  ;  begins  with  tool-making,  i. 
280;  old  stone  age  of,  i.  281-282;  new  stone 
age  of,  i.  283-284 ;  bronze  age  of,  i.  284-287 ; 
iron  age  of,  i.  287-289  ;  exemplified  in  life  of  cave 
dwellers,  i.  303-307  ;  also  in  lake  villagers  of 
Switzerland,  i.  307-316;  in  coast  people  of  the 
north,  i.  320-331  ;  in  men  of  the  tumuli,  i. 
331-346;  in  prehistoric  Americans,  i.  346-365. 

Archenteron,  Process  in  development  of  life  from 
germ,  i.  208. 

Architecture,  Evolution  of,  i.  573-576;  slow 
growth  of  among  Iranians,  i  582;  of  the  mod- 
ern Persians,  i.  623-628  ;  of  the  Indicans,  i. 
726-732;  of  the  Greeks  ii.  148-155;  origin  and 
development  of  among  Romans,  ii.  338-352  ;  of 
the  French,  ii.  452-454  ;  of  the  Spaniards,  ii.  468- 
470;  of  the  Celts,  ii.  534;  of  the  Normans,  ii. 
745-747  ;  of  the  Swiss,  iii.  loo-ioi  ;  of  the  Ar- 
amaeans, iii.  204-205  ;  of  the  Hebrews,  iii.  278- 
282;  of  the  Arabs,  iii.  416-422;  of  the  Abys- 
sinians,  iii.  454;  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  iii. 
513-522  ;  of  the  Thibetans,  iii.  607  ;  of  the  Bur- 
mese, iii.  640-643;  of  the  Siamese,  iii.  666;  of 
the  Annamese,  iii.  700;  of  the  Javanese,  iii.  742- 
744 ;  of  the  Madagascans,  iii.  797  ;  of  the  Chi- 
nese, iv. 90-94;  of  the  Japanese,  iv.  185-190;  of 
the  Mongols,  iv.  235-238  ;  of  the  Esquimaux,  iv. 
444-446  ;  of  the  Mexicans,  iv.  533  ;  of  the  Quich- 
uas,  iv.  565-566. 

Arctic  Races,  Classified  by  geographical  ethnol- 
ogy. 1-425. 

Argos,  Seat  of  Pelasgic  civilization,  ii.  72. 

Ari.anism  Prevalence  of  among  Abyssinians,  iii.  456. 

Arii,  Division  of  the  Teutonic  races,  ii.  688. 

Aristocracy,  Evolution  of  among  the  Spartans, 
ii.  165-169;  of  the  Phoenicians,  iii.  363-364;  of 
the  Turks,  iv.  305-306. 

Aristotle,  Works  of  influence  Arabian  philosophy, 
iii.  412-413. 

Armati,  Myth  and  worship  of,  i.  5S6-590. 

Armenians,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  485-486; 
language  of,  i.  612;  off-j^rading  of,  i,  613  ;  pre- 
serve likeness  of  Old  Iranian  lile,  i.  613;  in- 
tellectual qualities  of,  i.  613-615;  method  of 
disposing  of  the  dead  among,  i.  615-616  ;  rep- 
resented by  Persic  types,  i.  616-617. 

Armorica,  Primitive  condition  of,  ii.  586. 

Arphaxai),  Place  of  in  biblical  scheme,  iii.  203;  old 
cities  of,  iii.  208-209 ;  outspread  of  in  lower  Meso- 
potamia, iii.  226-229;  polygamy  of,  iii.  231-236. 

Arrested  Developme.vt,  Of  the  Chinese  consid- 
ered, iv.  121-124. 

Arretium,  Old  city  of  the  Etruscans,  ii.  226-227. 

Arrow-bane,  Use  of  by  Guarani-Brazilians,  iv.  603. 

Art  Corners,  Of  Japanese  houses,  iv.  190. 
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Artemidorus,  Describes  the  Arabs,  iii.  402. 
Arts,  Of  the  Iranians,  i.  623-628 ;  of  the  House 
People  of  Arya,  i.  649-654;  of  the  Hindus,  i. 
726-734;  as  developed  among  the  Greeks,  ii. 
146-161  ;  gap  in  between  Homer  and  the  Per- 
sian wars,  ii.  147-148;  as  expressed  in  Dorian 
architecture,  ii.  149-152  ;  great  age  of  in  Greece, 
ii.  153-156;  climax  of  in  the  age  of  Phidias,  ii. 
156-159;  preeminence  of  in  Greece,  ii.  159-160; 
fate  of  treasures  of,  ii.  161  ;  absence  of  among 
modern  Greeks,  ii.  205-207  ;  of  the  Etruscans, 
ii.  222-226;  of  the  Romans,  ii.  336-361  ;  revival 
of  in  Italy,  ii.  404-406  ;  of  the  primitive  P^rench, 
ii.  432-434;  of  the  Spaniards,  ii.  468-470;  of  the 
Russians,  iii.  157-158;  of  the  Hebrews,  iii.  275- 
288;  of  the  Phoenicians,  iii.  351-355  ;  of  the  Cy- 
prians, iii.  373-374;  of  the  Arabs,  iii.  416-422; 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  iii.  513-522  ;  of  the  Ma- 
lays, iii.  716-717  ;  of  the  Javanese  in  particuular, 
iii.  741-742  ;  of  the  Chinese,  iv.  80-92  ;  of  the 
Japanese,  iv.  193-197  ;  of  the  Polynesians,  iv. 
394-410;  of  the  Hawaiians,  iv.  403;  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  iv.  482-487  ;  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  iv.  531-535;  of  the  Mayas,  iv. 
548-550;  of  the  Ouichuas,  iv.  565-566. 

Arval  Brother-S,  Festival  of  at  Rome,  ii.  374- 
376;  significance  of,  ii.  376. 

Ary.a.,  Significance  of,  i.  650-651  ;  House  People  of 
considered  as  a  race,  i.  641-654. 

Aryan  Countries,  Greatly  modified  by  human 
agency,  i.  553-554. 

Aryan  Races,  Possible  restoration  of,  i.  507-508  ; 
extreme  sensitiveness  of,  i.  558;  intimate  asso- 
ciation of  with  the  woods,  ii.  537. 

Aryans,  Divergence  of  from  Semitic  races,  iii.  199- 
201  ;  see  Ruddy  Races. 

ASHDoD,  City  of  Philistia,  iii.  334. 

ASHKENEZ,  Headman  of  the  Japhethiies,  i.  476. 

Asia  Minor,  Races  and  development  of,  ii.  33-67. 

Asiatic  Mongoloids,  Division  of  the  Brown  races, 
i.  433  ;  ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  514  ;  general  ac- 
count of,  iv.  33-374;  Chinese  division  of,  iv.  33- 
146;  Japanese  division  of,  iv.  147-226  ;  Mongols 
proper  division  of,  iv.  227-314;  Northern  Asi- 
atic division  of,  iv.  315-374. 

ASKLMEG,  Native  name  of  Esquimaux,  iv.  439. 

ASPAS1.\.  Greatness  of,  ii.  120-121. 

Assembly,  Of  the  Athenians  considered,  ii.  174. 

ASSHUR,  Old  cities  of,  considered,  iii.  208-210. 

Asshur-Bani-Pal,  Fragments  of  library  of,  i.  194. 

ASSHURITES,  TheOld,  General  account  of,  iii.  199- 
219;  divergence  of  from  Aryan  races,  iii.  199- 
201  ;  of  Semitic  classification,  iii.  201-202  ;  mean- 
ing of  term  of  name  Aram,  iii.  202  ;  place  of  in 
biblical  scheme,  iii.  203-204;  nomadic  and  pastoral 
disposiiion  of,  iii.  204  ;  building  materials  used  by, 
iii.  204-205  ;  race  evolution  of  assisted  by  river's, 
iii.  205-206  ;  old  cities  of,  iii.  208-210;  grow  by 
war  and  commerce,  iii.  210-211  ;  spirit  of  con- 
questamong,  iii.  211-213;  prevalence  of  polyg- 
amy among,  iii.  213-215;  institution  of  harem 
among,  iii.  215  ;  public  life  of  determined  by  com- 
merce, iii.  216-218;  transformed  with  downfall 
of  Assyria,  iii.  218-219. 

ASSINIBOINES,  Division  of  Dakota-Sioux,  iv.  503. 

Assyrians,  First  notices  of,  i.  443-445.  (See  Ara- 
vicEans  and  Asshtirites.) 

Astarte,  Worship  of  by  Canaanites,  iii.  342-343. 

Astrakhan  Tartars,  Division  of  Tartar  race  iv 
273- 


Astronomy,  Definition  of,  i.  42  ;  bears  witness  re- 
specting antiquity  of  man,  i.  42,  55-83  ;  culti- 
vated by  the  Arabs,  iii.  412;  developed  by  the 
Egyptians,  iii.  502  ;  of  the  Mexicans,  iv.  533 ;  of 
the  Incas,  iv.  562-564. 

Asturian  DlALECr.  Notice  of,  ii.  481. 

Athabascans,  Family  of  Tinnehs,  iv.  464-465. 

Athanaric,  Hero  of  the  Ostrogoths,  ii.  693. 

Atharvan-Veda.     (See  I'eda.) 

Athene  Promachos,  Statue  of,  ii.  153. 

Athenians,  Evolution  of  civil  society  among,  ii. 
171-178  ;  democratic  organization  of,  ii.  171-174. 

Athens,  Market  place  of  described,  ii.  iio-iii. 

Athletic  Sports,  Of  the  Greeks,  ii.  125. 

Atoll  Valley,  Place  and  character  of  in  Polyne- 
sia, iv.  379-381- 

Atonement,  Principle  of  Hebrew  religion,  iii.  311- 
312. 

Attic  Greek,  Consideration  of,  ii.  137-146;  pride 
of  Greece  in,  ii.  137-138;  regularity  and  purity 
of,  ii.  138;  copiousness  of,  ii.  138-140;  ver- 
bal development  of,  ii.  140;  modifying  elements 
in,  ii.  140-141  ;  perspicacity  of,  ii.  141  ;  all  error 
revealed  by,  ii.  141-142;  capacity  of  for  attenu- 
ation, ii.  142;  intensity  of,  ii.  143;  svHabic  tau- 
tology of  ii.  143  ;  power  of  condensation  and 
expansion  of,  ii.  143-144;  beauty  and  resonance 
of,  ii.  144-145;  significance  of  proper  names  in, 
ii.  145-146. 

Attica,  Central  seat  of  the  lonians.  ii.  93. 

Altgustus,  Family  of,  ii.  268  ;  reorganizes  Gaul,  ii. 
528. 

Aurelian,  Ageiof  favorable  to  letters,  ii.  276-277; 
battles  of  with  the  Goths,  ii.  509. 

Australians,  The,  Place  of  ingeoj^raphical  ethnol- 
ogy, i.  425  ;  a  division  of  the  Black  races,  i.  433  ; 
race  derivation  of,  1.  532-533  ;  general  account 
of,  iv.  691-723;  relative  importance  of,  iv.  691  ; 
Veddah  division  of,  iv.  693-977;  Toda  division 
of,  iv.  695 ;  geographical  displacement  of,  iv. 
699-701  ;  aboriginal  tribes  of,  iv.  701-713;  en- 
vironment of,  iv.  701-703;  compete  for  lowest 
rank  in  human  races,  iv.  703-705  ;  mental  ca- 
pacity of  iv.  705-706;  food  supplv  of  iv.  706; 
weapons  and  implements  of  iv.  706-710;  first 
contact  of  Europeans  with,  iv.  710-711;  de- 
pendent on  animal  kingdom  for  existence,  iv. 
71 1-7 1 3  ;  low  grade  of  fish  eaters,  iv.  713  ;  mar- 
riage system  of  examined,  iv.  713-716;  indus- 
tries of  iv.  716;  manufactures  of,  iv.  716;  arts 
of  iv.  717;  mental  faculties  ot,  iv.  717-718; 
languages  of  iv.  718;  beginnings  of  govern- 
ment among,  iv.  719;  superstition  of  iv.  719- 
723;  degrading  beliefs  of,  iv.  720;  no  general 
theory  of  religion  among,  iv.  720;  bodily  form 
of,  iv.  720-722  ;  indolence  of  iv.  722  ;  numbers 
of,  iv.  722-723  ;  efforts  to  civilize,  iv.  723. 

Autocracy,  Natural  outgrowth  of  Slavic  conditions. 
iii.  159-160. 

Avatars,  Belief  in  among  the  Indicans,  i.  667-668. 

AviCEBRON,  Arabian  scholar,  iii.  415. 

Avicenna,  Place  of  in  Arabian  learning,  iii.  415. 

Axis  of  Earth's  Orbit,  Condition  and  fluctua- 
tions of  i.  60-83. 

Aymaras,  The,  General  account  of  iv.  569-572  ; 
ethnic  relations  of,  iv.  569-570;  precede  the 
Ouichuas  in  development,  iv.  570  ;  ethnic  char- 
acteristics of  iv.  570-571  ;  artificial  compres- 
sion of  skulls  of  iv.  570-572. 

Azoic  Age  of  the  Earth,  Considered,  i.  83-84. 
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Aztecs,  The,  General  account  of.  iv.  529-538 ; 
high  rank  of,  iv.  529 ;  historical  successes  of, 
iv.  529-531  ;  predominate  in  Anahuac,  iv. 
531  ;  environment  of,  iv.  531  ;  singularities  of 
development  of,  iv.  531  ;  industries  and  arts 
of,  iv,  531-533;  astronomy  and  other  sciences 
of,  iv.  533-535  ;  manufactures  of,  iv.  535 ; 
religious  system  of,  iv.  535-536;  human  sacri- 
fices of,  iv.  536;  allegorical  history  of,  iv.  536; 
religion  of  analogous  to  Brahmanism,  iv.  536 ; 
ethnic  characteristics  of,  iv.  536-538. 

AZTLAN,  Myth  and  tradition  of,  iv.  529. 

B 

Baal,  God  of  the  Canaanites,  iii.  339 ;  worship  of, 

iii.  339-340;  the  Tyrian,  iii.  369. 
Baaltis,  Worship  of  by  the  Canaanites,  iii.  340. 
Babads,  Chronicles  of  the  Javanese,  iii.  740. 
;    ,        Babylon,  City  of  the  Chaldees,  iii.  208. 

r        Babylonians.     (See  Chaldees.) 
Bai/E,  Bathing  resort  of  tiie  Romans,  ii.  304. 

Bamboo,  Values  of,  iv.  46. 

Banditti,  Origin  of,  iii.  419. 

Bangkok,  Situation  and  character  of,  iii.  669-671. 

Banquet,  Of  tlie  Greeks  described,  ii.  111-112. 

Bantu   Races,  Derivation  of,  i.  529. 

Bara-Budur,  Temple  of  described,  iii.  743-744. 

Barbarian,  Term  applied  to  all  the  uncivilized,  ii. 
529. 

Barbaric  Life,  Divers  aspects  of,  i.  265-274; 
as  shown  in  cave  dwellings  of  Europe,  i.  275-307  ; 
as  revealed  in  lake  villages,  i.  307-320  ;  as  shown 
in  the  kitchen  middens,  i.  320-331  ;  revealed  in 
the  tumuli,  i.  331-346;  condition  of  in  prehis- 
toric America,  i.  346-365  ;  general  conditions  of,  i. 
365-384;  illustrations  of  from  savage  races,  i. 
384-410;  filthy  habits  of,  i.  385-387  ;  worst  ex- 
ample of  among  Australians,  i.  387-389 ;  ex- 
emplified among  the  \'eddahs,  i.  389-390;  also 
among  the  Andaman  islanders,  i.  390 ;  also 
among  the  Tasmanians,  i.  392  ;  prevalence  of 
among  the  Pelagian  Blacks,  i.  393-394 ;  degree 
of  among  North  American  aborigines,  i.  395- 
402  ;  progressive  and  unprogressive  elements  in, 
i.  403-410. 

Barbarism,  General  account  of,  i.  265-410;  divers 
aspects  of,  i.  265-274;  cave-dwelling  manner  of, 
i.  275-307  ;  lake-dwelling  aspects  of,  i.  307-320; 
kitchen-midden  aspects  of,  i.  320-331  ;  exempli- 
fied in  the  tumuli  of  Europe,  i.  331-346;  state 
of  among  prehistoric  races  of  America,  i.  346- 
365;  general  conditions  of  considered,  i.  365-384; 
illustr.ited  with  exam  pies  from  various  races,  i. 
384-410;  essential  nature  of,  ii.  530;  state  of  the 
aborigines  of  the  New  World  in,  iv.  437-606; 
state  of  the  Black  races  in,  iv.  607-742. 

Barbary  States,  Mixed  character  of  population 
of,  iii.  564-567. 

Bardic  Poetry,  Style  of  Celtic  composition,  ii.  582, 
589-590. 

Basa  Kabi,  Language  form  of  the  Javanese,  iii.  738. 

Bas.a  Kraton,  Language  form  of  the  Javanese,  iii. 
738. 

B.\S.A  Madja,  Language  form  of  the  Javanese,  iii. 
738. 

Basques,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  517-518; 
obscure  race  problem  of,  ii.  460-462  ;  general  ac- 
count of,  iii.  586-592  ;  place  and  numbers  of,  iii. 
586-587  ;  Mongoloid  speech  of,  iii.  587  ;  gram- 
mar and  literary  fragments  of,  iii.  587  ;  govern- 


ment of,  iii.  588  ;  characteristics  of,  iii.  588-590 ; 
appearance  of,  iii.  590 ;  intellectual  and  moral 
traits  of,  iii.  590-591  ;  war  passion  and  native 
honesty  of,  iii.  591-592  ;  picturesqueness  of  life 
of,  iii.  592. 

Bataks,  The,  Low  condition  of,  iii.  727. 

Bateman,  Investigates  the  British  tumuli,  i.  344- 
346. 

Baths,  Of  Romans  considered,  ii.  297-304;  passion 
for,  ii.  298;  public  establishment  of,  iii.  299; 
literary  references  to,  ii.  299 ;  nomenclature  of, 
ii.  299-300;  become  luxurious,  ii.  300;  method 
of  considered,  ii.  300-301  ;  give  rise  to  architec- 
ture, ii.  301-302  ;  fashionable  places  of  resort, 
ii.  302-304;  usages  of  among  the  Japanese,  iv. 
155-156. 

Battle,  ALanner  of  among  the  Germans  described, 
ii.  660-661. 

Beardslee,  Gives  account  of  the  Alaskans,  iv.  460. 

Beauty,  Love  of  sought  after  by  the  French,  ii. 
442-444;  notions  of  among  the  Chinese,  iv.  143. 

Bechuanas,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  531. 

Bedouins,  Class  of  Syrian  population,  iii.  383 ;  lore 
of,  iii.  435  ;  character  and  easv  removal  of,  iii. 
435-436. 

Bee  Keeping,  Practiced  by  the  Gallas,  iii.  461. 

Beetle,  The,  Place  of  in  Egyptian  idolatry,  iii.  536, 

Beginning  OF  Man-Life  on  the  Earth,  General 
discussion  of,  i.  37-264  ;  time  of  considered,  i. 
37-150;  place  of  considered,  i.  150-182;  man- 
ner of  considered,  i.  183-264;  sources  of  infor- 
mation respecting  time  of,  i.  37-55  ;  astronom- 
ical argument  respecting  time  of,  i.  55-83;  geo- 
logical argument  respecting  time  of,  i.  83-100; 
archteological  and  palsontological  argument 
respecting  time  of,  i.  100-113;  historical  argu- 
ment respecting  time  of,  i.  128-138  ;  chronolog- 
ical argument  respecting  time  of,  i.  138-150; 
quest  of  place  of,  i.  150-158  ;  true  place  of  con- 
sidered, i.  158-182;  fiat  and  evolution  as  ex- 
planatory of,  i.  183-199;  development  of  new 
doctrine  of  manner  of,  i.  1 99-2 11  ;  bearing  of 
true  evolution  on  manner  of,  i.  212-236;  appli- 
cation of  evolution  to  subject  of,  i.  236-254; 
objections  to  evolution  as  explaining,  i.  254-264; 
fundamental  questions  respecting,  i.  37 ;  true 
spirit  of  the  inquiry,  i.  38-39;  individual  life  fur- 
nishes clue  to  understanding,  i.  39-41  ;  as- 
tronoiny  bears  witness  respecting,  i.  42-43; 
geology  testifies  of,  i.  43-44  ;  arclueology  throws 
light  upon,  i.  44-45 ;  paliEontology  illustrates 
nature  of,  i.  45-46  ;  anthropology  specially  con- 
cerned about,  i.  46-47  ;  ethnology  deals  with 
question  of,  i.  47-48;  ethnogra])hy  contributes 
to  the  understanding  of,  i,  48-49;  tradition  and 
history  give  witness  respecting,  i.  49-55 ;  all 
science  testifies  indirectly  to  time  and  order  of,  i. 
55-56;  reason  must  be  applied  to  subject  of, 
i.  57-59  ;  new  astronomy  furnishes  data  for  con- 
sideration of,  i.  59-79;  notion  of  design  tends  to 
explain,  i.  81-83;  geological  forms  contain  evi- 
dence of,  i.  84-92  ;  peat  bogs  and  sand  dunes 
furnish  material  for  considering,  i.  93-94;  river 
deltas  supply  proofs  regarding,  i.  94-100;  nature 
of  archaeological  testimony  respecting,  i.  101-109; 
nature  of  palsontological  testimony  respecting, 
i.  109-1 13  ;  significance  of  bodily  organs  respect- 
ing, i.  114-1 16;  necessity  for  fixing  remote  date  of, 
i.  1 17-127;  critical  view  of  historical  evidence 
respecting,  i.   128-136;  consideration  of  myths 
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respecting,  i.  136-138;  value  of  chronological 
testimony  respecting  considered,  i.  138-146; 
summary  of  arguments  respecting  time  of,  i. 
146-150;  theory  of  multiple  origin  considered, 
i.  151  ;  tlieory  of  monogenesis  considered,  i. 
151-152;  Hebrew  tradition  a  history  of,  i.  154- 
158;  migration  furnishes  data  for  considering 
place  of,  i.  159-172  ;  hypothesis  of  Lemuria  re- 
specting, i.  172-182. 

Belg.K.  One  of  the  primitive  races  of  Gaul,  ii.  421. 

Beltirs,  The,  Division  of  the  Samoyeds,  iv.  340. 

Beluchs,  The,  General  consideration  of,  i.  635- 
639;  ethnic  place  of,  i.  635;  personal  traits  of, 
i.  635-637  ;  social  and  industrial  customs  of,  i. 
637-638 ;  slavery  among,  i.  638 ;  costumes  of, 
i.  638-639. 

Bengali,  A  language  of  India,  i.  723. 

Berbers,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of  considered,  i. 
460-461  ;  account  of,  iii.  563-573;  mixed  charac- 
ter of,  iii.  565  ;  language  of,  iii.  566-567  ;  govern- 
ment of,  iii.  567-568;  vocations  of,  iii.  569;  abil- 
ity and  pursuits  of,  iii.  569-572. 

Berosus,  Alyths  and  traditions  recorded  by,  i.  436- 

439- 

Bezalkel,  Architect  of  the  temple,  iii.  280. 

Bhils,  The,  Division  of  Indican  population,  i. 
682-684. 

Bhutan  Langu.\ge,  Account  of,  iii.  608-611. 

Biblical  Ethnology,  Subject  of  considered,  i. 
413-415;  Japhetic  races  according  to,  i.  413-41  5; 
summary  of  results  of,  i.  414-41  5  ;  points  of  inap- 
plicability of,  i.  414-415  ;  scheme  of  satisfactory 
within  narrow  limits,  i.  415. 

Bin  Tepe,  Royal  tombs  of  the  Lydians,  ii.  55-57. 

Bisayans,  The,  Tribe  of  the  Philippines,  iii.  778- 
780. 

Bithynians,  The,  General  consideration  of,  ii. 
57-58;  country  of,  ii.  57-58;  cities  of,  ii.  58. 

Black  Book  of  the  Welsh,  Contains  principal 
l^oems  of  the  race,  ii.  552. 

Black  FEET,  Division  of  the  Crows,  iv.  100. 

Black  Races,  Determined  by  scientific  ethnology, 
i-  433-434;  distribution  of^  i.  434-435,  525-539; 
general  character  of,  i.  525-526;  probable  Le- 
murian  origin  of,  i.  526-527  ;  race  divisions  of, 
i.  527-529;  sorrowful  estate  of,  i.  529-530; 
Zulu-Kaffir  division  of,  i.530;  Bantu  division  of, 
i.  530;  Hottentot  division  of,  i.  530-531  ;  Bech- 
uanan  division  of,  i.  531  ;  Australian  division 
of,  i.  532-533  ;  Lemurian  origin  of  latter,  i.  533- 
534;  Papuan  division  of,  i.  534;  theory  of  mon- 
ogenesis with  respect  to,  i.  535-536 ;  not  com- 
pletely separated  from  other  races,  i.  537-538  ; 
general  account  of,  iv.  607-742 ;  African 
Nigritian  division  of,  iv.  607-690;  Australian 
division  of,  iv.  691-723;  Papuan  division  of, 
iv.  724-742  ;  general  reflections  respecting,  iv. 
740-742. 

Black,  The,  Sect  of  among  Thibetans,  iii.  624. 

Blanket,  Unit  of  money  among  the  Alaskans, 
iv.  462. 

Blood-axe,  Adventures  of,  iii.  59-60. 

Bloody  Combats.     {?>t&  G/ad/aforial  shows) 

Blowgun,  Use  of  by  the  Guarani-Brazilians,  iv.  603. 

Blubber,  Eaten  by  the  Esquimaux,  iv.  446-447. 

Blue  Wolf,  The,  Myth  of,  iv.  239. 

Boccaccio,  Man  of  Florence,  ii.  406. 

Bodisatship,  Doctrine  of  among  the  Thibetans,  iii. 
617-618. 

BceOTIAN,  a  dialect  of  /Eolic,  ii.  133. 


Boethius,  Author  of  Consolation  of  Philosophy, 
ii.  501. 

Bogdo  Lama,  Rival  of  the  Grand  Lama,  iii.  614- 
616;  manner  of  choosing,  iii.  622-623. 

Bon,  The,  Faith  of  among  Thibetans,  iii.  624-626. 

Bonder,  Civil  class  among  the  Swedes,  iii.  70;  con- 
tend with  the  Swerkers,  iii.  81-83. 

BONi  Mores,  Derivation  and  sense  of  in  Roman 
law,  ii.  381-382. 

"Book  of  Ages,"  Classic  of  Chinese  literature,  iv. 
71. 

"Book  of  Ancient  Matters,"  Classic  of  Japa- 
nese literature,  iv.  178. 

"Book  of  History,"  Classic  of  Chinese  literature, 
iv.  73. 

"Book  of  Odes,"  Classic  of  Chinese  literature, 
iv.  70. 

"Book  of  Rites,"  Classic  of  Chinese  literature,  iv. 

73-74- 

"  Book  of  the  Dead,"  Missal  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, iii.  505. 

"Book  of  the  Lower  World,"  Classic  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  iii.  407. 

Boomerang,  Weapon  of  the  Australians,  iv.  708; 
manner  of  making,  iv.  706-71 1. 

Booty,  Motive  of  Norse  adventure,  iii.  55. 

Borneans,  The,  General  account  of.iii.  751-764;  sit- 
uation of,  iii.  751  ;  environment  of,  iii.  751-754; 
productions  of,  iii.  754-757;  complexity  of  race 
character  of,  iii.  757-758;  language  of,  iii.  758- 
759;  political  condition  of,  iii.  759-761  ;  religious 
condition  of,  iii.  761  ;  industries  and  arts  of,  iii. 
761-764;  weapons  of,  iii.  763-764. 

Bouleuterium,  Council  chamber  of  the  Athenians, 
ii.  113. 

Bourbons,  The,  Court  of  described,  ii.  438. 

Boustrophedon  Writing,  Used  in  Himyaritic 
inscriptions,  iii.  452. 

Bow  and  Arrow,  Use  of  by  Guarani-Brazilians, 
iv.  603. 

Brachycephalic  Skulls,  Found  in  British  tu- 
muli, i.  339-340. 

Brahm,  Race  of.  Expands  in  India,  i.  482. 

Brahma,  Meanings  and  applications  of,  i.  663-665. 

Brahmanism,  Evolution  of,  i.  656-676;  based  on 
the  Vedas,  i.  656-657  ;  prayerful  element  in,  i. 
658;  a  system  of  Kathenotheism,  i.  662-663; 
puts  end  for  the  cause,  i.  664-665  ;  contrast  of 
the  old  and  the  new,  i.  665-666;  doctrines  of, 
i.  666-667  ;  demands  avatars,  i.  667-668  ;  yields 
to  Buddhism,  i.  669-670;  recovers  itself,  i. 
671-676;  debasing  character  of,  i.  671  ;  suttee- 
ism  of,  i.  671-672  ;  devotee  superstitions  of,  i. 
672-676. 

Brahmans,  The,  Rise  of  in  India,  i.  656-657;  cor- 
rupt Vedaism  into  a  mythology,  i.  662-669; 
represent  the  intellectual  forces  of  the  Hindus,  i. 
689;  represent  extreme  of  Hindu  development, 
i.  724. 

Brambanam,  Ruins  of  in  Java,  iii.  744. 

Brazil,  Colonization  of,  ii.  491-492. 

Breakspeare,  Nicholas  (Hadrian  IV),  Estab- 
lishes a  Roman  Church  in  Ireland,  ii.  61 1-613. 

Breton  Language,  Account  of,  ii.  589-590. 

Bretons,  The,  General  account  of,  ii.  586-587; 
segregation  of,  ii.  587  ;  industries  and  subsist- 
ence of,  ii.  587-588  ;  reasons  for  isolation  of, 
ii.  588-589;  traces  of  Oriental  character  of,  ii. 
588-589;  preservation  of  ethnic  traits  of,  ii.  589; 
language  of,  ii.  589 ;  literature  of,  ii.  589-590. 
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Bretwalda,  Imperial  office  among  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, ii.  731-734- 
Bricks,  Use  of  by  the  Romans  as  building  material, 

ii-  354-355- 

Brick  Tea,  Use  of  in  Thibet,  iii.  602. 

Bridal  Procession,  Of  the  Romans,  ii.  260. 

Bridges,  Masterpieces  of  Japanese  building,  iv. 
185-186. 

Brigandage,  Among  the  Albanians,  ii.  214. 

Bronzes,  Of  the  Etruscans,  ii.  224-225  ;  of  the  Jap- 
anese, iv.  193-194. 

Brown  Races,  The,  Determined  by  scientific  eth- 
nology, i.  432-433  ;  distribution  of,  i.  434,  505- 
525  ;  hypothesis  of  origin  of,  i.  505  ;  criteria  for 
determining  direction  of  migration  of,  i.  505-508  ; 
Dravidian  division  of,  i.  508  ;  characteristics  of 
discussed,  i,  508-510;  Malayo-Chinese  division 
of,  i.  510-512;  Polynesia  peopled  by,  i.  512- 
513;  contribute  aborigines  of  the  New  World, 
i.  513-514;  Asiatic  Mongoloid  division  of,  i. 
514;  Northeastern  Asiatic  division  of,  i.  514- 
515;  Samoyedic  and  Ural-Altaic  divisions  of,  i. 
516;  Tungusic  division  of,  i.  517;  outer  circuit 
of  dispersion  of,  i.  517-518;  contributed  Esth 
and  Malagasy  races,  i.  518;  question  of  connec- 
tion of  American  aborigines  with,  i.  518-520; 
Orarians  and  Alaskans  derived  from,  i.  520- 
521  ;  Selish  and  Mexican  races  derived  from, 
i.  522;  Central  Americans  and  Shoshones  de- 
rived from,  i.  523;  South  American  aborig- 
ines derived  from,  i.  524;  astonishing  limits  of 
migration  of,  i.  524-525;  have  no  mythology, 
i.  564 ;  divorced  from  rational  purpose,  i.  566 ; 
general  account  of,  iii.  581-802;  iv.  33- 
606. 

Brush  Creek  (Ohio),  Prehistoric  earthwork  at  de- 
scribed, i.  350. 

Bucharest,  City  of  Roumania,  ii.  518. 

Budansar,  Ancestor  of  Khans,  iv.  230. 

Buddha,  Likeness  of  to  the  Christ,  iii.  614;  life  of, 
iii.  616-617. 

Buddhism,  Origin  of,  i.  669-670 ;  parallel  of  with 
Protestantism,  i.  670 ;  contends  for  mastery  in 
Thibet,  iii.  607  ;  makes  its  way  across  the  moun- 
tains, iii.  609;  forms  basis  of  Thibetan  liter- 
ature, iii.  609-611;  enters  into  union  with 
Thibetan  conditions,  iii.  613-617;  prevalence 
of,  iii.  617-620;  determines  social  life  of  the 
Siamese,  iii.  663-665 ;  prevalence  of  in  Siam, 
iii.  674-677  ;  prevalence  of  among  the  Cambo- 
dians, iii.  687-689 ;  introduction  of  into  China, 
iv.  119;  prevalence  of  in  Japan,  iv.  212-213; 
superimposed  on  Shinto,  iv.  214-215;  mingles 
therewith,  iv.  215-217;  low  estate  of  in  Corea, 
iv.  266-267. 

Buddhist  Pilgrims,  Work  of  in  Thibet,  iii.  608- 
614. 

Buffalo  (the  prehistoric).  Contemporaneous  with 
primeval  man  in  Europe,  i.  298-300;  abounds  in 
India,  i.  693-694. 

BUFFON,  Considers  the  natural  history  of  life, 
i.  197. 

Building  (for  civilized  and  refined  peoples,  see  Ar- 
chitecture), Of  the  prehistoric  lake  dwellers,  i. 
307-320;  of  the  coast  people  of  the  north  (see 
Coast  People,  etc.);  of  the  age  of  the  tumuli,  i. 
331-337  ;  of  the  prehistoric  races  of  America,  i. 
346-355.  357-365  ;  of  the  Celts,  ii.  534-535-  555- 
556;  of  the  Teutonic  peoples,  ii.  652-653;  of 
the  Coreans,  iv.  261  ;  of  the  Yakuts,  iv.  320  ;  of 


the  Kamchatkans,  iv.  323 ;  of  the  Californians, 
iv.  515;  of  the  Guarani-Brazilians,  iv.  600;  of 
the  Australians,  iv.  716. 

Building  Maierials,  Selection  of  by  the  Romans, 
ii.  353-355;  of  the  Old  Asshurites,  iii.  204-205; 
of  the  Egyptians,  iii.  490-491. 

Buildings,  Of  the  North  American  Indians,  iv. 
484-485. 

Bulgarians,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  499. 

Bull,  Place  of  in  Egyptian  idolatry,  iii.  536. 

BURGUNDIANS,  THE,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  502; 
apparition  of  in  Europe,  ii.  7 10-7 11  ;  relations 
of  with  the  Swiss,  iii.  94. 

Burial  Methods  in  Prehistoric  Europe,  Ac- 
count of,  i.  337-342. 

Burial  System,  Of  the  American  aborigines,   iv. 

494-495- 

Buriats,  Division  of  the  Mongol  race,  iv.  233;  gen- 
eral account  of,  iv.  248-250;  superiority  of,  iv. 
248;  agricultural  life  of,  iv.  248;  animal  indus- 
tries of,  iv.  248  ;  Buddhism  succeeds  Shaman- 
ism among,  iv.  248-249;  ethnic  features  of,  iv. 
250. 

Burmese,  The,  General  account  of,  iii.  631-656; 
likeness  of  to  Thibetans,  iii.  631  ;  eastern  bound- 
ary of  Aryan  races,  iii.  631  ;  resources  ot,  iii. 
633-635  ;  conditions  of  life  among,  iii.  635-636; 
marriage  system  among,  iii.  636  ;  language  of, 
iii.  636-638  ;  literature  of,  iii.  638-639;  Judson's 
work  among,  iii.  639 ;  arts  of,  iii.  639-641  ;  ar- 
chitecture of,  iii.  641-643;  manufactures  of,  iii. 
643;  government  of,  iii.  643-646;  triumph  of 
Buddhism  among,  iii.  646  ;  laws  of  Manu  among, 
iii.  646 ;  classes  of,  iii.  648  ;  servitude  among,  iii. 
648;  universal  monasticism  of,  iii.  648-649; 
prejudice  against  Islam  and  Christianity  among, 
iii.  649-651  ;  missionary  question  among,  iii. 
650-652  ;  ethnic  traits  of,  iii.  652-656. 

Bushmen,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  675-678; 
degradation  of,  iv.  675;  manner  of  living 
among,  iv.  675-676;  weakness  of  intellect  of, 
iv.  676;  improvability  of  considerefl,  iv.  (^TJ  \ 
signs  of  progress  among,  iv.  677;  use  of  do- 
mestic animals  by,  iv.  677. 

Buta,  Name  of  social  caste  among  the  Australians, 
iv.  714-716. 

Byblus,  Capital  city  of  the  Phoenicians,  iii.  354,  358- 

359- 
Byron,  Lord,  Quotations  from,  ii.  212,  508. 


Cabiri,  The,  Myth  and  tradition  of,  iii.  371. 
Cabots,  Discoverers  of  the  New  World,  ii.  404. 
Cadiz,  Founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  iii.  361. 
Cadmus,  Tradition  of  in  Hellas,  ii.  85  ;  myth  of,  iii. 

370-371- 

C^SAR,  Julius,  Gives  account  of  wild  beasts  in 
Germany,  i.  298-299;  place  of  in  L  itin  litera- 
ture, ii.  329 ;  gives  reasons  for  conquering  Gaul, 
ii.  402;  typical  of  Roman  character,  ii.  402;  de- 
scribes the  ceremonies  of  the  Druids,  ii.  540- 
541  ;  conquers  the  Helvetians,  iii.  93. 

Cahokia  (Illinois),  Prehistoric  works  of  described, 

i-  349-350.  352- 
Caledonians,    Lay  restrictions    on   their  king,  n. 

564. 

Calendar  of  the  Mexicans,  iv.  533. 

Californians,  The,  Ethnic  group  of  Pacific  abo- 
rigines, iv.  510;  general  character  of,  iv.  515- 
520. 
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CaLMUCKS,  The,  Place  among  the  Mongols,  iv. 
234;  characteristics  of,  iv.  241-242;  division  of 
Tartar  races,  iv.  273;  general  account  of,  iv. 
273-276;  divisions  ot,  iv.  273;  territories  of,  iv. 
274;  barbaric  character  of,  iv.  274-275;  forbid- 
ding aspects  of,  iv.  275  ;  ethnic  characteristics 
of,  iv.  275-276;  Pallas's  description  of,  iv.  276; 
offspring  of  Scythians,  iv.  276. 

Cambodi.\NS,  The,  General  account  of,  iii.  681-692  ; 
environment  of,  iii.  681-683;  productions  of,  iii. 
683;  minerals  of,  iii.  683-684;  conunerce  of,  iii. 
684;  social  and  domestic  institutions  of,  iii.  684; 
slavery  among,  iii.  684-685  ;  domestic  life  of,  iii. 

686  ;  language  of,  iii.  686-687  ;  government  of,  iii. 

687  ;  prevalence  of  Buddhism  among,  iii.  687- 
689;  antiquities  of,  iii.  689-691  ;  ethnic  charac- 
teristics of,  iii.  691-692. 

Cambrian  Period  in  Geology,  Considered, 
i.  84. 

Camurian.S,  Old  name  of  the  Welsh,  ii.  573-575- 

C.A.MEL  OF  Ar.'VBIA,  Notice  of,  iii.  401  ;  use  of  in 
Egypt,  iii.  488. 

Canaanites,  Derivation  of,  i.  454-455,  464-469; 
ethnic  relationships  of,  i.  466-469  ;  vicissitudes  of, 
i.  469-470 ;  subjugation  of  by  the  Hebrews,  iii. 
292 ;  general  account  of,  iii.  323-386 ;  ancient 
tribes  of,  iii.  323-335  ;  industries  of,  iii.  335-337  ; 
government  of,  iii.  337-338  ;  religions  of,  iii.  338- 
345;  Phoenician  division  of,  iii.  345-372;  Cy- 
prian division  of,  iii.  372-374;  Carthaginian  di- 
vision of,  iii.  374-380;  Neo-Syrian  division  of,  iii. 
380-386;  belong  to  Semitic  race,  iii.  323-324; 
affinities  of  with  Hebrews,  iii.  324-325 ;  early 
connections  of,  iii.  325-326;  environment  of,  iii. 
326-327;  outspread  of,  iii.  328-329;  two  forms 
of  development  among,  iii.  329;  disparaged  by 
Hebrews,  iii.  331  ;  civil  and  social  estate  of,  iii. 
331-332;  industries  of,  iii.  335;  sacrifices  of,  iii. 
335-33^  ;  classes  of,  iii.  336-337  ;  government  of, 
iii.  338. 

Canaanitish  Religions,  General  account  of,  iii. 
338-345  ;  wide  departure  of  from  nature,  iii.  338- 
339;  deities  of,  iii.  339-340;  altars  and  ceremo- 
nials of,  iii.  340-343. 

Canals,  Necessary  in  Egypt,  iii.  485. 

Canary  Islands,  Occupied  by  theGuanches,  iii.  557. 

Canis  Dhol.a,  Found  in  Indian  jungle,  i.  692. 

Cannibalism,  Of  the  Bataks,  iii.  731-732  ;  practiced 
by  the  Sawaioris,  iv.  397-398;  of  the  Fijians,  iv. 
420;  of  the  Caribs,  iv.  558;  of  the  African  Ni- 
gritians,  iv.  650. 

Capital  Punishment,  Place  of  in  Roman  law,  ii. 

389. 
Cappadocians,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  486; 

general  consideration  of,  ii.  35-36;    mythology 

and    superstition    of,    ii.    36 ;    affinity    of    with 

Iranians,  ii.  36. 
Caput,  Fiction  of  in  Roman  law,  ii.  392. 
Caracalla,  Builds  a  public  bath,  ii.  301. 
CaractaCUS,  King  of  the  Silures,  ii.  574-575. 
Carbohydrates,   One  of  the  classes  of  foods,  i. 

707-713. 
Carboniferous  Period  in  Geology,  Considered, 

i.  84. 
Carians,    The,   Ethnic  derivation    of,  i.   486-487 ; 

consideration  of,  ii.  59-69. 
Caribbeans,  The.     (See  Caribs?) 
Caribs,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  555-560;  race 

connections    of,    iv.  555;  Guianan  group  of,  iv. 

555;  Chibcha  group  of,    iv.  555;    classified    by 


languages,  iv.  557;  native  seats  and  ethnogra- 
phy of,  iv.  557;  cannibals  par  excellence,  iv. 
558  ;  affinity  of  with  North  American  Indians,, 
iv.  558;  ethnic  characteristics  of,  iv.  558-559; 
vicissitudes  of,  iv.  559-560. 

CARLOVIN(;iANS,EstabIish  themselves  inltaly,ii.  400. 

CarnaC,  Ruins  of  described,  i.  342-344. 

Carnivora,  Absence  of  in  the  Philippines,  iii.  773. 

Caroline  Islanders,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  512- 
513;  place  of  in  Polynesia,  iv.  377. 

Carpets,  Manufacture  of  by  the  Turks,  iv.  299-301. 

Carpini,  Furnishes  sketch  of  the  Chinese,  iv.  35. 

Carthaginians,  Ethnic  derivation  of  considered, 
i.  460-461 ;  general  account  of,  iii.  374-380;  prim- 
itive tradition  of,  iii.  376 ;  rise  of  to  power,  iii.  376  ; 
character  and  constitution  of,  iii.  376-377  ;  reli- 
gious character  of,  iii.  377-379;  loss  of  records 
of,  iii.  379. 

Cartismandua,  Betrays  Caractacus,  ii.  575. 

Casca,  Speech  of,  ii.  283. 

Cash.merians,  The,  Represent  the  early  Indicans, 
i.  717-718;  preserved  by  evolution,  i.  718;  char- 
acter of,  i.  718;  divergence  of  from  Punjabese, 
i.  718-719. 

Caste,  Question  of  among  the  Indicans  considered, 
i.  676-680;  origin  of,  i.  676-677;  Brahmanical 
order  of,  i.  677  ;  Vaisya  and  Ludra  orders  of, 
i.  677-678;  efforts  of  Great  Britain  to  suppress, 
i.  679-680;  indications  of  in  native  American 
languages,  iv.  479;  basis  of  Australian  niJ^rriage 
system,  iv.  714-716. 

Castilian  Language,  Account  of,  ii.  480-481. 

Castles,  Of  the  Japanese,  iv.  186-187. 

Cat,  Place  of  in  Egyptian  idolatry,  iii.  536. 

Catalan  Language,  Account  of,  ii.  480-482. 

Catawbas,  The,  Division  of  Appalachians,  iv.  522. 

Cathay,  Old  name  of  China,  iv.  35. 

Catholicism,  Triumphant  in  Ireland,  ii.  611-613. 

Catlin,  Describes  the Mandan   Indians,  iv.  495-503. 

Catti,  Division  of  the  Teutonic  races,  ii.  681. 

Cattle,  Form  of  property  under  Roman  constitu- 
tion, ii.  383-384;  importance  of  ainong  the 
Germans,  ii.  653. 

Cavalry,  Manner  of  using  in  German  battle,  ii.  661. 

Cave  Be.a.r,  Contemporaneous  with  primeval  man 
in  Europe,  i.  iii,  295-296. 

Cave  Dwellers  of  Europe,  General  account  of, 
i.  275-307  ;  contemporaneous  with  extinct  an- 
imals, i.  275-276  ;  relations  of  with  geological 
epochs,  i.  276-277  ;  belong  to  quaternary 
period,  i.  277  ;  materials  used  by  in  fabrication, 
i.  278-288  ;  old  stone  age  among,  i.  281-283; 
new  stone  age  among,  i.  283-285  ;  age  of  bronze 
among,  i.  285-287 ;  age  of  iron  among,  i. 
287-289  ;  workmanship  of,  i.  288  ;  character  of 
caves  inhabited  by,  i.  289-293  ;  character  of  de- 
termined by  remains,  i.  293-295  ;  animals  asso- 
ciated with,  i.  295-303  ;  tools  and  implements 
of,  i.  303-307. 

C.WE  Hyen.\,  Contemporaneous  with  primeval  man 
in  Europe,  i.  295. 

Cave  Lion,  Contemporaneous  with  primeval  man 
in  Europe,  i.  295. 

CayU(;as,  The,  Division  of  the  Huron-Iroquois,  iv. 
506. 

Celebesians,  General  account  of,  iii.  765-770;  en- 
vironment of,  iii.  765-767;  industries  and  manu- 
factures of,  iii.  767 ;  building  and  commerce  of, 
iii.  767;  language  of,  iii.  767-769;  religion  of, 
iii.  769-770;  ethnic  characteristics  of,  iii.  770. 
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Cell  Organization,  Consideration  of,  i.  207-210. 

Celt.E.     (See  the  Celts?) 

Celtiberians,  Amalgamated  in  Spain  with  native 
races,  ii.  526-527  ;  division  of  the  Celts,  ii.  566- 
567. 

Celtic  Language,  Account  of,  ii.  566-568; 
divisions  of,  ii.  567 ;  Aryan  character  of,  ii. 
567. 

Celtic  Literature,  Account  ot,  ii.  568-570. 

Celtic  Poetry,  Arose  with  fall  of  Druidism,  ii. 
550. 

Celtic  Races,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  497- 
498;  superimposed  on  barbarians,  i.  497;  re- 
vived in  Britain,  i.  498  ;  turned  back  into  Asia, 
i.  498. 

Celtice,  Greek  name  of  Celtic  empire,  ii.  525- 
527. 

Celts,  Ancestral  race  of  the  French,  ii.  420-424;  as- 
cendency of  Rome  over,  ii.  421  ;  transformed  and 
Latinized,  ii.  421-422;  contribute  principal  ele- 
ment to  Spanish  stock,  ii.  462  ;  lollowed  by  Visi- 
g-Qths  and  Vandals,  ii.  489;  general  account  of, 
ii.  521-622  ;  as  Gauls  proper,  ii.  521-535  :  under 
aspect  of  Druidical  cult,  ii.  536-558 ;  government, 
language,  and  culture  of,  ii.  558-573;  Welsh 
and  Cornish  divisions  of,  ii.  573-586;  Breton 
and  Gaelic  divisions  of,  ii.  586-605  ;  Irish  division 
of,  ii.  605-622 ;  predominance  of  the  Druids 
over,  ii.  539;  driven  back  by  Saxons  in  Britain, 
ii.  564-565  ;  contend  with  Anglo-Saxons  for  pos- 
session of  Britain,  ii.  724-727  ;  pre-occupation 
of  Iceland  by,  iii.  36-37. 

Central  Americans,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  523. 

Central  American  Aborigines,  General  Ac- 
count of,  iv.  525-554;  primitive  Mexican  divi- 
sions of,  iv.  525-545  ;  Quiche  and  ALiya  divi- 
sions of,  iv.  546-554. 

Central  Sudanese,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  528. 

Central  Sudanese  Nations,  Groups  of,  iv. 
628-629. 

Cereals,  Introduced  into  India,  i.  701  ;  product  of 
in  India,  i.  700;  abundance  of  in  Italy,  ii.  239- 
240. 

Ceremony,  The  law  of  Chinese  intercourse,  iv. 
133-136. 

Cervantes,  Miguel,  Life  and  work  of,  ii.  484- 
486. 

Ceylon,  Native  place  of  the  Veddahs,  iv.  693 ; 
great  distance  of  from  Australia,  iv.  699-701. 

Chaldees,  First  methods  and  traditions  of,  i.  436- 
437  ;  tradition  of  respecting  the  Deluge,  i.  440- 
441  ;  general  account  of,  iii.  226-242  ;  relations  of 
to  Babylonians,  iii.  226 ;  richness  of  country  of,  iii. 
226-227;  uncertainty  of  derivation  of,  iii.  227;  com- 
pete with  Egyptians  and  Chinese  for  priority,  iii. 
228;  primitive  inventions  of,  iii.  229;  early  com- 
mercial development  of,  iii.  229-231  ;  effects  of 
food  supply  on,  iii.  231  ;  polygamy  of,  iii.  231- 
235;  transformed  to  civic  aspects,  iii.  235-236; 
invent  Cuneiform  writings,  iii.  236-238  ;  diffusion 
of  intellectual  life  by,  iii.  238-239;  literature  of, 
iii.  239;  absence  of  true  government  among,  iii. 
240;  old  monarchy  of,  iii.  240-242;  contained 
germ  of  religious  evolution,  iii.  242  ;  famous  ob- 
servers of  nature,  iii.  286-287  :  progenitors  of 
Arabians,  iii.  393. 

Chambo  Lama,  Pope  of  the  Buriats,  iv.  249. 

Changos,  The,  Account  of,  iv.  572-573. 

Charas,  The,  Division  of  the  Patagonians,  iv. 
589-590. 


Chariot  Races  of  the  Romans,  General  account 
of,  ii.  313-316;  preparation  for,  ii.  313;  differ- 
ent from  the  Greek,  ii.  313;  companies  organ- 
ized to  promote,  ii.  313;  colors  adopted  by,  iu 
313-314;  under  patronage  of  emperors,  ii.  314; 
l)opular  interest  in,  ii.  314-316;  scenes  in  con- 
nection with,  ii.  316. 

Chase,  The,  Passion  for  among  the  Germans,  ii. 
651. 

Chastity,  Prevalence  of  among  modern  Greeks,  ii. 
203-205. 

Chauct,  Division  of  among  the  Teutonic  races,  ii. 
681-682. 

Chemistry,  Shows  the  oneness  of  material  nature, 
i.  211  ;  developed  by  the  Egyptians,  iii.  502. 

Cherokees,  The,  Division  of  Appalachians,  iv. 
522. 

Cherusei,  Division  of  the  Teutonic  races,  ii.  682. 

Cheyennes,  The,  Division  of  the  Appalachians, 
iv.  524. 

Chia-CHIEH,  System  of  Chinese  writing,  iv.  63. 

Chichimecs,  Notices  of,  iv.  540-541. 

Chickasaws,  The,  Division  of  Appalachians,  iv. 
522. 

Chicquitos,  The,  Division  of  the  Patagonians,  iv. 
586-588;  account  of,  iv.  590-591. 

Chieftainship,  Theory  of  among  the  American 
aborigines,  iv.  488-489. 

Child-life,  Of  man  analogous  to  tribe-life  of  peo- 
ples, ii.  530. 

Chinese,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  514-515; 
general  account  of,  iv.  33-146;  environment 
and  resources  of,  iv.  33-49 ;  domestic  life 
and  institutions  of,  iv.  49-58;  language  of, 
iv.  58-69;  literature  of,  iv.  70-77;  industrial 
life  of,  iv.  77-94;  constitution  and  laws  of,  iv. 
79-110;  religion  and  religious  institutions  of, 
iv.  110-124;  manners  and  customs  of,  iv.  124- 
146  ;  antiquity  of,  iv.  33-35  ;  Carpini's  sketch  of, 
iv.  35  ;  William  of  Rubruk's  account  of,  iv.  35- 
36  ;  visited  by  travelers,  iv.  36-37  ;  environment 
of,  iv.  37-43 ;  extent  of  empire  of,  iv.  40-41  ; 
Western  resources  respecting,  iv.  41-43 ;  pro- 
ductions of,  iv.  43-47  ;  domestic  animals  of,  iv. 
47-48;  prevalence  of  custom  among,  iv.  51; 
early  marriage  among,  iv.  51  ;  marriage  institu- 
tions of,  iv.  51-52;  polygamy  of,  iv.  52-54; 
place  of  woman  among,  iv.  54-57  ;  opposition 
to  reform  among,  iv.  57-58  ;  arrestment  of  lan- 
guage among,  iv.  58-60;  written  forms  em- 
ployed by,  iv.  60-64;  narrowness  of  spoken  lan- 
guage of,  iv.  64-67  ;  grammatical  expedients  of, 
iv.  67-69;  early  appearance  of  literature  among, 
iv.  70;  drama  and  prose  histories  of,  iv.  71—73; 
ritualistic  writings  of,  iv.  73-75;  Confucian  lit- 
erature of,  iv.  75-76  ;  encyclopaedias  of,  iv.  76- 
"]"]  \  evolution  of  industries  among,  iv.  77-7^', 
public  works  of,  iv.  77-80;  handicrafts  of,  iv. 
80-82  ;  relations  of  to  soil,  iv.  82-83  ;  fisheries 
ol,  iv.  83-84;  kind  cultivation  of,  iv.  84-85; 
useful  arts  of,  iv.  85-88  ;  navigation  by,  iv.  88- 
90;  architecture  of,  iv.  90-94;  political  consti- 
tution of,  iv.  95-98;  place  of  empire  among,  iv. 
98-100  ;  governmental  administration  of,  iv.  100- 
loi  ;  political  vices  of,  iv.  102;  punishments 
among,  iv.  102-109;  exemption  of  from  foreign 
influence,  iv.  109-110;  worship  of  ancestors  by, 
iv.  Ill  ;  philosophical  teachers  among,  iv.  11 1- 
118;  multiple  religion  of,  iv,  118-119;  place  of 
the  individual  among,  iv.  119-123;  influence  of 
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various  systems  upon,  iv.  123-124;  contrasts  of 
with  Western  people,  iv.  124-130;  industry  and 
economy  of,  iv.  130-132  ;  bane  of  opium  among, 
iv.  132-133;  ceremonious  bearing  of,  iv,  133- 
135;  absurdities  of  intercourse  among,  iv.  135- 
136;  mendacity  of,  iv.  136;  compactness  of,  iv. 
137;  enforced  modesty  of,  iv.  137-139;  place  of 
the  -Mandarins  among,  iv.  140-141  ;  seclusion 
of  women  among,  iv.  141-143  ;  notions  of  beauty 
among,  iv.  143;  race  derivation  of,  iv.  143-144; 
ethnic  characteristics  of,  iv.  144-146. 

Chinese  Language,  General  account  of,  iv.  58-69. 

Chinooks,  The,  Account  of,  iv.  510. 
Chippewas,  The,  Tribe  of  Huron-Iroquois,  iv.  509. 

Chivalry,  Rise  of  in  Spain,  ii.  470;  lays  hold  of 
poetry  among  the  Provencals,  ii.  503. 

Choctaws,  The.  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  522;  di- 
vision of  Appalachians,  iv.  522. 

Cholulans,  The,  Account  of,  iv.  541-544;  evo- 
lution of,  iv.  542;  great  pyramid  of,  iv.  542- 
544 ;  human  sacrifices  of,  iv.  544 ;  uncertainties 
respecting,  iv.  544-545. 

Chontals,  The,  Account  of,  iv.  554;  industries 
and  arts  of,  iv.  554. 

Christ,  The,  Expectation  of,  iii.  313-314;  appear- 
ance of,  iii.  314;  new  kingdom  of,  iii.  314-315  ; 
put  to  death,  iii.  315  ;  spread  of  doctrines  of,  iii. 
315-316. 

Christianity,  Accepted  by  modern  Greeks,  ii. 
193-195  ;  ascendency  of  in  Italy,  ii.  409-410  ;  ac- 
cepted by  the  Gael,  ii.  592-593 ;  accepted  by 
the  Goths,  ii.  694;  influence  of  upon  the  race, 
ii.  703;  furnishes  a  tie  among  barbarian  States, 
ii.  734  ;  influence  of  among  the  Icelanders,  iii. 
45;  corrupt  form  of  in  Abyssinia,  iii.  441 ;  accepted 
by  the  Copts,  iii.  497  ;  prejudice  against  in  Japan, 
iv.  221. 

"Chronicles,"  The,  Account  of,  ii.  434. 

Chronicles  of  the  Norse,  Value  of,  iii.  36-49. 

Chronology,  Definition  of,  i.  54;  bears  witness 
respecting  the  antiquity  of  man,  i.  54-55, 
138-150. 

Chuen-choo,  System  of  Chinese  writing,  iv.  62-63. 

Chuk-CHEES,  General  account  of,  iv.  325-328  ;  geo- 
graphical position  of,  iv.  325  ;  distribution  of, 
iv.  325;  subdivisions  of,  iv.  325-326;  resem- 
blance of  to  Esquimaux,  iv.  327;  Yukagir  divi- 
sion of,  iv.  327-328  ;  manner  of  life  of,  iv.  328. 

Chuk-luk-Muts,  Account  of,  iv.  325-327. 

Chulches,  The,  Division  of  the  Patagonians,  iv, 
584. 

Church  of  Rome,  Gains  an  ascendency  in  Italy, 
ii.  409;  asserts  her  prerogatives  in  France,  ii. 
435-436;  firmly  planted  in  France,  ii.  454-458. 

Chusarthis,  Divinity  of  the  Phoenicians,  iii.  371. 

Chusor,  Deity  of  the  Phoenicians,  iii.  370. 

Cicero,  Fixes  standard  for  Latin  prose,  ii.  329-330. 

CiLICIANS,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  485-486  ;  place 
and  composition  of,  i.  486 ;  consideration  of,  ii. 
63-64. 

CiMBRi,  Division  of  the  Teutonic  races,  ii.  682 ;  ac- 
count of,  ii.  682-684;  defeated  by  Romans,  iii. 
91-93- 

Cimmerians,  Biblical  derivation  of,  i.  476. 

Circular  Structure,  Prevalence  of.  in  Roman 
architecture,  ii.  357-358. 

Circus,  Substituted  for  domesticity  among  the  Ro- 
mans, ii.  270;  succeeds  the  drama  at  Rome,  ii. 
309;  culminates  in  the  Maximus,  ii.  311 ;  scenes 
in,  ii.  31 1-316. 


Cities  of  Refuge,  Establishment  of  in  Israel,  iii. 

303- 
Citrus  Fruits,  The,  Produced  in  Greece,  ii.  103. 
City,  The,  Evolution  of,  iii.  206-208. 
Civil  Society,  Evolution  of  among  the  Greeks,  ii. 
162-178;  weakness   of,  ii.    162;    light   forms  of 
desired,  ii.  163;   expediency  and  trial   the  crite- 
rion of,  ii.  164;  relation   of  Lycurgian  lava's  to, 
ii.  164;  aristocratic  aspects  of  among  Spartans, 
ii.   165;  essential  oligarchy  of,  ii.   165;  military 
features   of,  ii.   166;   relation   of  landownership 
to,  ii.   167;  antagonism  of  wealth,  ii.   167;  mili- 
tary bias  of,  ii.  167-168;  relation  of  communal 
table  to,  ii.  169;  divergence  of  among  Spartans 
and  Athenians,  ii.    169-170;  bearing  of  Draco- 
nian laws  on,  it.  170;  of  the  Solonian  constitu- 
tion on,  li.   171-175;  ostracism  a  feature  of,  ii. 
177- 
Civilization,  Marked  with  the  appearance  of  liter- 
ary records,  ii.   531  ;   concomitant  with  law,  ii. 
531. 
Clan,  Character  of  among  the  Gauls,  ii.  533;  sys- 
tem of  preservation  of  by  the  Gael,  ii.  596-598  ; 
rise  of  the  Asshurites,  iii.  213. 
Classes  (of  Society),  Beginning  of  struggle  of  at 

Rome,  ii.  285. 
Classification  of  the  Human  Species,  Gen- 
eral consideration  of,  i.  411-435;  why  classifi- 
cation is  necessary,  i.  411-412;  unsatisfactory 
character  of  previous  attempts  at,  i.  412-413; 
scriptural  opinions  respecting,  i.  413;  Japhetic 
distribution  as  part  of,  i.  413-414;  summary  of 
biblical  view  of,  i.  414-415;  historical  ethnology 
in  connection  with,  i.  415-419;  place  of  Indo- 
European  race  in,  i.  416;  place  of  Semitic  race 
in,  i.  416-417  ;  place  of  Hamitic  race  in,  i.  417  ; 
place  of  Altaian  races  in,  1.417-418;  place  of 
Western  aborigines  in,i.  418-419;  general  results 
of  historical  method,  i.  419;  linguistic  ethnology 
as  bearing  on,  i.  419-424;  how  language  becomes 
a  basis  of,  i.  419;  Aryan  race  determined  by,  i. 
419-421  ;  race  movements  discoverable  by  lan- 
guage, i.  420;  relation  of  Aryan  linguistics  to, 
i.  420-421  ;  Semites  classified  by  language  in,  i. 
421-422  ;  Turanian  race  classified  by  language  in, 
i.  422-423  ;  Ganowanian  race  classified  by  lan- 
guage in,  i.  423-424  ;  geographical  ethnology  fur- 
nishes materials  of,  i.  424-426  ;  peoples  deter- 
mined in  by  geograi)hicai  method,  i.  424-425  ;  sci- 
entific ethnology  furnishes  materials  of,  i.  426- 
435;  possibility  of  employing  science  in,  i.  427- 
429;  human  characteristics  that  may  be  used  as 
criteria  of,  i.  428-431  ;  races  in  determined  by 
scientific  method,  i.  431-435. 
Clavigero,   Account   of    respecting  Mexicans,  iv. 

536-538. 
Cleanliness,  Enjoined  by  the  Koran,  iii.  437. 
Cleopatra,  Type  of  the  imperial  women,  ii.  267- 

268. 
Clientage,  Rise  of  at  Rome,  ii.  285-286;  becomes 
a  feudalism,  ii.  287-288  ;  degrading  influence  of, 
ii.  2S8-289. 
Climate,  Of  Germany  considered,  ii.  629-630;  of 

the  Slavic  countries,  iii.  140-144. 
Clisthenes,  Legislation  of,  ii.  176-178. 
Cloaca  Maxima,  Built  by  the  Etruscans,  ii.  221- 

222. 
Clothing,  An  essential  of  man-life,  i.  573-575. 
Clovis.     (See  Hlodwig.) 
Clusium,  Old  city  of  the  Etruscans,  ii.  226-227. 
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Coast  People  of  the  North.  Account  of,  i. 
320-331  ;  produce  the  kitchen  middens,  i.  322- 
323  ;  leave  animal  remains,  i.  323-324  ;  eating 
habits  of,  i.  324;  methods  of  deteitnining  cus- 
toms of,  i.  324-325  ;  analogy  of  with  the  Fue- 
gians,  i.  325-326. 

Coast  Veddahs,  Division  of  the  \'eddaiis,  iv.  693. 

Cochin  China,  Character  of,  iii.  692. 

Codex  Argenteus,  Account  of,  ii.  693-694. 

CODRUS,  Tradition  of,  ii.  93. 

Coffee,  Production  of  in  India,  i.  706. 

Cognomen,  Signification  of  among  the  Romans,  ii. 
255. 

Coined  Money,  Invented  by  the  Lydians,  ii.  48-49  ; 
of  the  Etruscans,  ii.  222-223. 

Coliseum,  Chief  scene  of  the  gladiatorial  sports,  ii. 
319-320. 

College  of  Priests,  A  part  of  the  Roman  hier- 
archy, ii.  367. 

Colonization,  Promoted  by  the  Phoenicians,  iii. 
359-361  ;  no  spirit  of  among  Egyptians,  iii. 
492. 

Color  of  the  Human  Body,  Relation  of  it  to  cli- 
mate, i.  508-509. 

CoLUMBA,  Saint  of  the  Gael,  ii.  592. 

Columbus,  Man  of  Genoa,  ii.  404. 

Column,  The,  Character  of  in  Roman  building, 
ii.  349-352  ;  in  Egyptian  architecture,  iii. 
520. 

Comans,  The,  Division  of  the  Turkish  race,  iv.  280. 
(See  Turks.) 

CoMiTiAN  Assemblies,  Evolution  of  in  the  Roman 
state,  ii.  382. 

Commerce,  Of  the  lake  dwellers,  i.  315;  of  the 
Greeks,  ii.  107,  113-I14;  hindered  in  primitive 
Italy,  ii.  249-250;  absence  of  among  the  an- 
cient Germans,  ii.  655;  feebleness  of  among 
Icelanders,  iii.  40-41  ;  of  the  Swiss,  iii.  102-103 ; 
succeeds  pastoral  and  nomadic  life,  iii.  204-205  ; 
begins  with  river  trade,  iii.  205-206;  gives  rise  to 
puljlic  life,  iii.  216  ;  of  the  Chaldees,  iii.  229-231  ; 
avoided  by  the  Hebrews,  iii.  259-260;  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  iii.  355  ;  of  the  Phoenicians,  iii.  349-350, 
355-362  ;  of  the  Abyssinians,  iii.  454  ;  of  the  So- 
malis,  iii.  468 ;  feeble  development  of  in  Egypt, 
iii.  490;  of  the  Tripolitans,  iii.  566  ;  of  the  Thib- 
etans, iii.  597-602  ;  of  the  Siamese,  iii.  662-663  '> 
of  the  Cambodians,  iii.  684;  of  the  Malaccans, 
iii.  718  ;  of  the  Javanese,  iii.  736;  of  the  Celebe- 
sians,  iii.  767;  of  the  Philippine  islanders,  iii. 
777-778  ;  of  the  Madagascans,  iii.  797  ;  of  the 
Chinese,  iv.  89-90;  of  the  Japanese,  iv.  153- 
154,  195-196;  of  the  Turks,  iv.  301;  of  the 
Finns,  iv.  342. 

Common  Law,  Traces  of  in  Hebrew-  legislation,  iii. 
302-303. 

Communal  Marriage,  System  of  described,  i. 
596-597  ;  result  of  sexual  chaos,  i.  602. 

Complexion,  Mistaken  notions  respecting,  iii.  541- 
542. 

Composite  Style  in  Architecture,  Prevails  at 
Rome,  ii.  349-350. 

Concubinage,  Substituted  for  polygamy  among 
the  Japanese,  iv.  155. 

"Confession"  of  Saint  Patrick,  Quotation 
from,  ii.  609. 

Confucius,  Master  of  Chinese  literature  and  philos- 
ophy, iv.  75-77;  life  and  work  of,  iv.  114-119; 
his    golden    rule,  iv.   116-117;   his  success,    iv. 
117-1 18. 
M.— Vol.  4—48 


CONSECRATIO  CAPITIS,  Meaning  of  in  Roman  law, 
ii.  389. 

"Consolation  of  Philosophy,"  Composed  by 
Boethius,  ii.  501. 

Consonants,  Predominance  of  in  Semitic  language, 
iii.  265-267. 

Constitution,  Of  the  Chinese,  iv.  95-1 10;  accepted 
by  the  Japanese,  iv.  204-206;  of  the  Mongols, 
iv.  238. 

Contract,  Law  of  in  Roman  constitution,  ii.  386- 
388. 

Cook,  Captain,  Visit  of  to  Sandwich  islands,  iv. 
399-400. 

Cookery,  Of  the  Esquimaux,  iv.  446-447. 

Coptic  Language,  Character  of  considered,  iii. 
497-498. 

Copts,  The,  General  account  of,  iii.  545-563;  place 
and  relationship  of,  iii.  545;  manner  of  life  of,  iii. 
546-548;  means  of  subsistence  of,  iii.  178;  lan- 
guage of,  iii.  549-550;  religion  of,  iii.  550-552; 
marriage  system  of,  iii.  552;  influence  of  Islam 
among,  iii.  552-553;  educational  system  of,  iii. 
553~554;  polygamy  among,  iii.  556;  costumes 
of,  iii.  557;  social  intercourse  among,  iii.  557; 
beliefs  of  in  fatalism,  iii.  559;  universities  among, 
iii.  559;  dervishes  among,  iii.  559-562;  Turco- 
man influence  among,  iii.  562-563. 

COREA,  General  character  of,  iv.  256-257. 

Corean  Language,  iv.  260-261. 

COREANS,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  256-270;  en- 
vironment of,  iv,  256;  productions  of,  iv.  256- 
257  ;  affinities  of,  iv.  257  ;  marriage  system  of, 
iv.  257-259;  place  of  woman  among,  iv.  259; 
household  relations  of,  iv.  259;  intellectual  life 
of,  iv.  259-260;  language  of,  iv.  260-261;  in- 
dustrial arts  of,  iv.  261  ;  government  of,  iv.  261- 
263;  political  superstitions  of,  iv.  263;  army  of, 
iv.  265  ;  cruel  judicial  methods  and  punishments 
of,  iv.  265;  Shamanism  of,  iv.  265-266;  Confu- 
cianism among,  iv.  266;  Buddhism  among,  iv. 
266-267;  superstitions  of,  iv.  267-268;  personal 
habits  and  usages  of,  iv.  268-270;  costumes  of, 
iv.  270 ;  prejudices  of,  iv.  270. 

Corinthian,  Order  in  architecture  preferred  by 
the  Romans,  ii.  348-349. 

Cornelia,  Character  of  illustrated,  ii.  265-266. 

Cornish,  The,  General  account  of,  ii.  583-586; 
geooraphical  situation  of,  ii.  583 ;  myth  and 
tradition  of,  ii.  583-584;  tribal  divisions  of,  ii. 
584;  language  of,  ii.  584-585;  mineral  wealth 
of,  ii.  585-586;  society  of  dependent  on  tin,  ii. 
585-586. 

Cornish  Language,  Account  of,  ii.  584-585  ;  ex- 
tinction of,  ii.  585. 

CORTONA,  Old  city  of  the  Etruscans,  ii.  227. 

Cossack-Kirgheez,  Race  division  of  the  Mongols, 
iv.  245-246. 

Cossacks,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  246-248; 
unsocial  and  barbaric  character  of,  iv.  246-247  ; 
religious  condition  of,  iv.  247  ;  social  and  civil 
polity  of,  iv.  247  ;  promoters  of  development  of, 
iv.  247-248. 

Costumes,  Of  the  Persians,  i.  631-632;  of  the 
Beluchs,  i.  638-639;  of  the  Hindus,  i.  732,  748; 
of  the  Lydians,  ii.  52-53;  of  the  Greeks, 
ii.  163,  166,  175  ;  of  the  Albanians,  ii. 
215-216;  of  the  Bretons,  ii.  588-589;  of  the 
Egyptians,  iii.  557  ;  of  the  Thibetan  hierarchy, 
iii.  624;  of  the  Burmese,  iii.  654;  of  the  Cambo- 
dians, iii.  691  ;  of  the  Coreans,  iv.  270;  of  the 
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Hawaiians,  iv.  402  ;  of  the  Fijians,  iv.  424-425  ; 
of  the  Esquimaux,  iv.  449 ;  of  the  American  ab- 
origines, iv.  49G. 

Cotton,  Growth  of  in  India,  i.  702-703. 

Council  Fire,  Of  the  American  aborigines,  iv. 
489-490. 

Courtship,  Manner  of  among  the  Romans,  ii.  256- 
258. 

Cracow,  A  literary  center  of  Poland,  iii.  176. 

Cranial  Capacity,  Determinative  of  race  charac- 
ter, i.  571-572. 

Crans,  Division  of  the  Guarani-Brazilians,  iv,  590. 

Creation,  Hypothesis  of,  i.  184;  doctrine  of  con- 
tends with  evolution,  i.  185-195  ;  misconceptions 
regarding,  i.  185. 

Creeks,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  522-523;  di- 
vision of  Appalachians,  iv.  522. 

Creoles,  Characteristics  of,  i.  543-544. 

Crete,  Colonized  by  the  Dorians,  ii.  98-99. 

Crime,  Not  distinguished  from  sin  in  Jewish  law,  iii. 
300-301. 

Crimea,  Preserves  a  Gothic  people,  ii.  699. 

Cri.mean   Tartars,    Division  of  Tartar  race,  iv. 

Croats,  The,  General  account  of,  iii.  192-198  ;  char- 
acteristics of,  iii.  193. 

Ckoll,  James,  Investigations  of  respecting  the  habit- 
ability  of  the  earth,  i.  69-73. 

Cromlechs,  Character  of  described,  i.  331-337. 

Cross  Descent  of  Species,  Not  taught  by  science, 
i.  201-202. 

Cross-marriage,  Tends  to  produce  tribe  and  state, 
iii.  235-236. 

Crows,  The,  Division  of  Dakota-Sioux,  iv.  503-504. 

Cruelty,  An  attribute  of  the  Iranians,  i.  610. 

CrUS.\DES,  Influence  the  formation  of  Italian  soci- 
ety, ii.  401  ;  effects  of  on  constitution  of  the 
French,  ii.  428. 

Cumberland  Valley,  Prehistoric  monuments  in, 
i.  255. 

Cuneiform  Writings,  Invention  of  by  Chaldees, 
iii.  236-238. 

Curriculum,  In  Roman  schools,  ii.  281-282;  of 
Old  Irish  schools,  ii.  572. 

Customs.     (See  Manners  and  Cusloms.) 

CUZCO,  Architectural  remains  of,  iv.  565-566. 

Cybele,  Of  the  Phrygians,  ii.  42-43. 

Cyclopean  Ruins  in  Argos,  Account  of,  ii.  72-76. 

Cyclopes,  Builders  of  Tirvns,  ii.  73-76. 

Cymri,  Division  of  the  Cel'ts,  ii.  566-567. 

Cvi'KiANs,  The,  Account  of,  iii.  372-374;  Phoenician 
origin  of,  iii.  372  ;  obscurity  of,  iii.  372  ;  place  of  be- 
tween Greeks  and  Phoenicians,  iii.  372-373  ;  deri- 
vation of  institutions  of,  iii.  373  ;  artistic  develop- 
ment of,  iii.  373-374;  religion  of,  iii.  374;  histor- 
ical vicissitudes  of,  iii.  374. 

Czar,  The,  Place  of  in  Russian  society,  iii.  160-163. 

Czechs,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  499  ;  general 
account  of,  iii.  187-192;  placeand  descent  of,  iii. 
187-188;  resources  of,  iii.  188-189;  aptitude  of 
for  mining,  iii.  189;  language  of,  iii.  189-190;  lit- 
erature of,  iii.  190;  priority  of  intellectual  devel- 
opment of,  iii.  190-191  ;  social  life  of,  iii.  191-192. 

D 
Daci,  The,  Amalgamated  with  the  Getae,  ii.  507- 

508. 
Daci  A,  Home  of  the  Goths,  ii.  691-692. 
Dacians,  The,   Relations  of  with  Roman  power, 

ii.  506 ;  overcome  by  the  Romans,  ii.  508. 


Dagon,  Worship  of  by  Canaanites,  iii.  340-341, 

Dahomans,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  650- 
656;  productions  of,  iv.  650;  customs  of,  iv. 
652;  October  festival  of,  iv.  652-654;  basket 
carnival  and  sacritices  of,  iv.  654;  warfare 
among,  iv.  654. 

Daimios,  Old  feudal  lords  of  Japan,  iv.  168;  castles 
of,  iv.  186-187;  liberal  dealings  with,  iv.  202. 

Dai  Nippon,  Seat  of  Japanese  empire,  iv.  147-154. 

Dakotas.     (See  Dakota-Sioux.) 

Dakota-Sioux,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  497- 
505  ;  native  seats  of,  iv.  497 ;  distribution  of,  iv.  497; 
subordinate  tribes  of,  iv.  497-498 ;  territories  of, 
iv.  498-499;  Winnebago  division  of,  iv.  498-499; 
Dakota  proper  division  of,  iv.  499  ;  poetical  fame 
of,  iv.  500;  interest  of  whites  in,  iv.  500;  affinity 
of  with  Tartars,  iv.  500;  Minnetaree  division  of, 
iv.  500 ;  Mandan  division  of,  iv.  500-503  ;  Osage 
division  of,  iv.  503 ;  Black  Pawnee  division  of, 
iv.  503;  Kaw  division  of,  iv.  503;  Assiniboine 
division  of,  iv.  503  ;  Crow  division  of,  iv.  503- 
504 ;  manners  and  habits  of,  iv.  504-505  ;  belief 
of  in  a  great  spirit,  iv.  505. 

Dalai  Lama,  Acknowledged  among  the  Mongols, 
iv.  236-238. 

Dal-Riada,  Tribe  of  colonizes  Wales,  ii.  609. 

Draper's  "  Intellectual  Development  of  Eu- 
rope," Cited,  i.  40. 

Danelagh,  Kingdom  of  in  Britain,  ii.  737. 

Danes,  The,  Sea-passion  of,  ii.  736 ;  general  account 
of,  ii.  752-762  ;  geographical  position  of,  ii.  752- 
754;  essentially  Teutonic,  ii.  754;  comparisons 
of  with  respect  to  stature,  ii.  754-755;  features 
of,  ii.  756  ;  country  of,  ii.  756-758;  language  of, 
ii.  758;  mythical  age  of,  ii.  759;  introduction 
of  Christianity  among,  ii.  759;  environment  of 
determines  character,  ii.  759-760;  heroes  of,  ii. 
760  ;  free  towns  and  cities  among,  ii.  760-761 ; 
attained  political  unity,  ii.  762. 

Dante,  Man  of  Florence,  ii.  406;  notice  of  respect- 
ing folk  speech,  ii.  502. 

Dardanus,  Son  of  Zeus,  ii.  46. 

Darwin,  Charles  Robert,  Develops  the  hypoth- 
esis of  evolution,  i.  198-199;  sketch  of  life  and 
work  of,  i.  211. 

Date,  The,  Abounds  in  India,  i.  701-702. 

Date  Palm,  Number  of  values  in,  iii.  227. 

"  Days  "  of  Creation,  Consideration  of,  i.  189-191. 

Days  of  the  Week,  Names  of,  ii.  727-728. 

Death  Penalty,  Horrors  of  among  the  Burmese, 
iii.  646. 

Deborah,  Judge  in  Israel,  iii.  294. 

Debt,  Method  of  treating  by  Greek  legislation,  ii. 
171-172;  primeval  obligation  of  mankind,  ii. 
394-395 ;  history  turns  about  question  of,  ii. 
394-395  ;  hardships  arising  from,  ii.  395  ;  for- 
malities of  establishing,  ii.  395-396. 

Decalogue,  The,  Derivation  of,  iii.  299;  principles 
of,  iii.  300-302. 

Deduction,  Logistic  method  of  the  Scotch,  ii.  602- 
604. 

De  Gaid,  Clan  of  colonizes  Munster,  ii.  607. 

Delhi,  Mosque  of  noticed,  iii.  421. 

Delta  of  Mississippi,  Formation  of  considered,  i. 
94-96. 

Deltas  of  Rivers,  Primary  seats  of  civilization,  iii. 
683. 

Deluge,  The,  Hebrew  account  of,  i.  437;  Chaldee 
account  of,  i.  437-440;  Assyrian  tradition  of.  i. 
439-441. 
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Democracy,  Drives  woman  from  the  agora,  ii. 
Ii6;  evolution  of  among  the  Greeks,  ii.  162- 
178  ;  limited  to  military  training  among  the  Spar- 
tans, ii.  167-168;  substitutes  property  for  tribal 
descent,  ii.  174;  last  estate  of  in  Athens,  ii. 
178;  of  the  modern  Greeks,  ii.  204-205;  tri- 
umph of  in  medisvai  Italy,  ii.  408-409;  of  the 
Norwegians,  lii.  64-65  ;  sympathy  of  the  Czechs 
for,  iii.  191. 

Demonstratives,  .Strong  development  of  in  Latin, 

ii-  331- 

Demotic  Writing,  Nature  of  considered,  iii.  497. 

Denmark,  Origin  of  name  of,  ii.  756-758. 

Denon,  Describes  the  character  of  the  Egyptians, 
iii.  540. 

De  Pages,  Account  of  Bedouins  by,  iii.  438-439, 

Dervishes,  Prevalence  of  in  Egypt,  iii.  559-562. 

Descartes,  Promotes  the  introduction  of  new  con- 
cepts of  nature,  i.  204. 

Descriptive  Elements,  In  native  languages  of 
America,  iv.  478. 

Desert,  The,  Resists  the  influence  of  man,  i.  553- 

554- 
Devas,  Malignant  spirits  of  the  Iranians,  i.  590. 
Devonian  Period  in  Geology,  Considered,  i.  84. 
Devotees,  Usages  of  among  the  Indicans,  i.  672- 

673- 
Diana  of  Ephesus,  Temple  of  one  of  the  seven 

wonders,  ii.  159. 
Diggers,  The,  Account  of,  iv.  513-514. 
Diluvial  Rivers,  Relation  of  to  the  appearance 

of  man-life  on  the  earth,  i.  67-100. 
Diminutives,  Abundance  of  in  Lithuanian,  iii.  122. 
DiNORNiS,  Great  bird  of  Madagascar,  iii.  790. 
Diocletian,  Builds  a  public  bath,  ii.  301-302. 
DiODORUS,  Describes  the  Phoenicians'  voyages,  iii. 

360-361  ;  describes  the  Arabs,  iii.  402-403. 
Dionysus,  Character  of,  ii.  182. 
Discus,  Throwing  of,  ii.  128. 
Distortion,  A  religious  practice  of  the  Indicans,  i. 

673- 

Distribution  of  the  Races,  General  account  of, 
i.  41 1-576 ;  classification  necessary  to  under- 
standing of,  i.  41 1-435  '■>  Noachite  dispersion  con- 
sidered with  respect  to,  i.  435-449;  Hamitic  mi- 
grations in  connection  with,  i.  ZH9-463  ;  Semitic 
migrations  in  connection  with,  i.  463-473  ;  East 
Aryan  migration  in  connection  with,  i.  473-482; 
West  Aryan  migration  in  connection  with,  i. 
482-504;  dispersion  of  Brown  peoples  in,  i.  505- 
525  ;  dispersion  of  Blacks  in,  i.  525-539  ;  mixed 
races  in  connection  with,  i.  540-548;  general 
view  of  ethnic  characteristics  in  connection  with, 
i.  549-576 ;  not  adequately  represented  with 
linear  diagram,  ii.  496-497 ;  of  the  Teutonic 
peoples  considered,  li.  677-688  ;  nature  of  con- 
sidered, iii.  128. 

Diversity  of  Races,  Believed  in  by  the  ancients, 
i.  412-413. 

Divination,  Manner  of  among  the  Germans,  ii. 
667-669. 

Divorce,  Easiness  of  among  the  Romans,  ii.  260- 
261  ;  easmess  of  among  the  Arabs,  iii.  404- 
405. 

"  Djrung-Yg,"  Thibetan  epoch  of,  iii.  610. 

Dodona,  Seat  of  Pelasgic  superstition,  ii.'^7-98. 

DODONIAN  Zeus,  Worshij)  of,  ii.  97-98. 

Dog  Sledges,  Of  the  Kamchatkans,  iv.  323-324. 

Dog  Tunguses,  Division  of  Tungusic  race,  iv.  330- 
331- 


Dolichocephalic  Skulls,  Found  in  British 
tumuli,  i.  339-340. 

Dolmens,  Character  of  described,  i.  331-337. 

DOMESiTC  Life,  Of  the  Chinese,  iv.  55-58;  of  the 
Ottomans,  iv.  284. 

Domestication,  Practiced  by  primeval  man,  i. 
300-302  ;  what  creatures  afterward  were  subject 
to,  i.  300-301  ;  effects  of  on  bones  and  ligaments, 
i.  300;  of  animals  marks  beginning  of  civiliza- 
tion, iii.  206. 

DoNKALis,  The,  Account  of,  iii.  469-470;  language 
of,  iii.  469  ;  tradition  of,  iii.  469  ;  slightly  different 
from  Gallas,  iii.  470. 

Dorian  Confederation,  Site  and  cities  of,  ii.  90- 
92. 

Dorians,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  491  ;  origin  of, 
ii.  88;  race  development  of,  ii.  88-92  ;  appearance 
of  in  Greece,  ii.  89;  sent  out  the  Heraclidae,  ii. 
89;  establish  themselves  in  Peloponnesus,  ii.  89; 
spread  of  colonies  of,  ii.  90-91  ;  displacement  of 
preceding  races  by,  ii.  91-92;  colonize  Crete,  ii. 
98-99;  ancestors  of  modern  Greeks,  ii.  199. 

Doric  Greek,  Consideration  of,  ii.  135-136;  dis- 
tinctions between  and  Ionic  Greek,  iii.  135-136; 
oxytone  character  of,  ii.  136. 

Dorus,  Mythical  ancestor  of  the  Dorians,  ii.  87. 

Draco,  Legislation  of  for  Greeks,  ii.  170-17 1. 

Draconian  Constitution,  Account  of,  ii.  170- 
171. 

Drama,  The,  Of  the  Romans  considered,  ii.  307-311; 
beginnings  of,  ii.  307  ;  unoriginative  character  of, 
ii.  307-308;  kinds  of  appreciated,  ii.  308;  tends 
to  circus  and  amphitheater,  ii.  308-309;  first 
form  of  Spanish  letters,  ii.  484  ;  appearance  of 
in  Chinese  literature,  iv.  71  ;  cultivated  by  the 
Japanese,  iv.  178-179. 

Dravidians,  Classified  by  geographical  ethnology, 
i.  425  ;  a  division  of. the  Brown  races,  i.433  ;  course 
of  migration  of,  i.  508-510. 

Dress,  Of  the  Australians,  iv.  710-711. 

Dreux,  Ancient  capital  of  the  Druidical  cult,  ii.  539. 

Drinking  Habits,  Of  the  Teutonic  barbarians,  ii. 
650. 

Droos,  Signification  of,  ii.  536. 

Druidism,  General  account  of,  ii.  536-558;  preva- 
lence of  in  Western  Europe  and  Britain,  ii.  536; 
derivation  of  name  of,  ii.  536;  reasons  for  asso- 
ciation of  with  the  oak,  ii.  536-537 ;  reasons 
why  the  mistletoe  was  an  object  of  admiration 
in,  ii.  537-539;  predominance  of  over  Celtic  so- 
ciety, ii.  539 ;  aspiration  of  young  Celts  to  enten 
ii.  539;  capital  of  in  Gaul,  ii.  539;  schools  of, 
ii.  539-540;  limitations  of  knowledge  of,  ii.  540; 
Mercury  the  favorite  deity  of,  ii.  540;  devotion 
of  to  superstition,  ii.  540;  human  sacrifices,  ii. 
540-541  ;  xheexstriicti  tinnuli  of,  ii.  541  ;  usages 
and  philosophy  of,  ii.  541  ;  mistletoe  associated 
with  by  darkness,  iv.  541-542  ;  ceremony  of  cut- 
ting the  plant  in,  ii.  542-543;  belief  in  the  ovum 
angiiineiiin  of,  ii.  543  ;  superstition  of  the  marsh- 
wort  in,  ii.  543  ;  secretive  principles  of,  ii.  544- 
545  ;  organization  of  order  of,  ii.  545-546;  gods 
and  goddesses  of.  ii.  545-546 ;  mysteries  and 
nocturnal  rights  of,  ii.  546  ;  temple  of  Sena  of,  ii. 
546;  ascendency  of  the  Equites  in,  ii.  547;  last 
stand  of  in  Anglesea,  ii.  547  ;  swept  away  by 
Rome,  ii.  549;  possible  triumph  of  over  Chris- 
tianity, ii.  549;  Christian  monks  succeed  to  do- 
minions of,  ii.  549-550;  poetry  of,  ii.  550;  old 
channels  of  receive  the  new  faith,  ii.  550;  con- 
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nection  of  with  Eastern  mysteries,  ii.  550-551; 
question  of  transmission  of,  ii.  551  ;  post-Christian 
epoch  of,  ii.  551  ;  philosophical  sources  of,  ii. 
552  ;  metempsychosis  substituted  for  Tophet  in, 
ii.  553-554;  dependence  on  Roman  authors  for 
knowledg'e  of,  ii.  554;  symbolic  use  of  fire  by, 
ii.  554;  fire  festivals  of  perpetuate  themselves, 
ii.  554;  loss  of  Celtic  names  of  deities  in,  ii.  555  ; 
builds  no  temples,  ii.  555-556;  allci^^ed  idolatries 
of,  ii.  556;  destinies  of  after  Roman  conquest, 
ii.  556-557;  remaining  vestiges  of  in  Ireland,  ii. 
557-55S  ;  power  of  among  the  Celts,  ii.  561-564; 
how  preserved  and  transmitted,  ii.  569;  has 
common  views  with  Teutonic  paganism,  ii.  728- 
729. 

Druids,  Manner  of  choosing,  ii.  535. 

Dualism,  Of  the  Iranians  considered,  1.  590;  an 
element  in  Roman  mythology,  ii.  368  369. 

DUHITAR,  Meaning  of  among  House  People  of 
Arya,  i.  649. 

Durability,  Sought  for  by  the  Romans  in  building, 

ii-  357. 

DURANis,  The,  Division  of  the  Afghans,  i.  632-634. 

DURGOTS,  The,  Division  of  Calmuck  race,  iv.  274. 

Dutch,  The,  Beginnings  of  race  career  of,  ii.  713- 
715  ;  ascendency  of  in  Java,  iii.  746-750. 

Dyaks,  The,  Account  of,  iii.  757-764;  language  of, 
iii.  758-759  ;  low  grade  of,  iii.  759  ;  political  con- 
dition of,  iii.  759-761  ;  religion  of,  iii.  761  ;  indus- 
tries and  arts  of,  iii.  761-762;  analogies  of  with 
North  American  Indians,  iii.  762  ;  features  of,  iii. 
763 ;  costumes  of,  iii.  763  ;  weapons  of,  iii.  763- 
764. 

Dying  Gladiator,  The,  Reference  to,  ii.  508. 

E 

Eagle,  Bird  of  Jove,  associated  with  the  oak,  ii.  537. 

Kast  Aryans,  General  consideration  of,  i.  577-750  ; 
Iranian  division  of,  i.  577-640;  Indican  division 
of,  i.  641-750. 

East  Aryan  Migrations,  General  account  of,  i. 
473-482  ;  origin  of,  i.  473  ;  oldest  monuments  of,  i. 
474;  connection  of  with  primitive  Japhethites,  i. 
475  ;  biblical  reference  to,  i.  476-477  ;  connec- 
tions of  biblical  and  historical  scheme,  i.  477- 
479;  particular  races  derived  from,  i.  478-479; 
first  movements  in,  i.  479-480;  physical  laws 
governing,  i.  480;  reasons  for  direction  of,  i. 
480-481  ;  light  thrown  on  by  Vedic  and  Iranic 
literature,  i.  481;  Medes  and  Persians  contrib- 
uted by,  i.  482. 

Easter,  Dispute  of  Roman  and  Irish  clergy  re- 
specting, ii.  61 1. 

Eastern  Algonquins,  The,  General  account  of, 
iv.  520-524;  tribal  divisions  of,  iv.  520-522; 
Appalachian  group  of,  iv.  522-524;  southern 
and  southeastern  groups  of,  iv.  524;  represented 
by  Indians  of  the  Territory,  iv.  524. 

Eastern  Islanders,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  513. 

East  Mongols,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  514;  divi- 
sion of  the  Mongol  races,  iv.  233. 

East  Sudanksk,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  528-529- 
groups  of,  iv.  628-629.  '  ~    ' 

Eating,  Idealized  by  the  Greeks,  ii.  75-77. 

Eber,  Father  of  the  Hebrew  race,  iii.  243. 

Eberites,  General  account  of,  iii.  243-252;  orio-in 
and  nomenclature  of,  iii.  243-244 ;  relation^of 
with  Aramaeans,  iii.  244;  migration  of,  iii.  244- 
246;  e-Npansion  of  in  Egypt,  iii.  246-247  ;  ethnic 
persistency  of,  iii.  247-248;  relations  of  to  Ca- 


naanites,  iii.  248  ;  establish  theocratical  govern- 
ment, iii.  248;  political  decline  of,  iii.  248-249; 
primitive  pastoral  life  of,  iii.  249-250;  food  sup- 
ply of,  iii.  250-251;  sacrifices  of,  iii.  251-252; 
trade  of,  iii.  252  ;  vineyards  of,  iii.  252. 

Economy,  Of  the  Chinese,  iv.  130-132. 

Eden,  Quest  of.  i.  150-158;  biblical  account  of, 
i.  152-154;  difficulty  of  fixing,  i.  154;  exclusion 
of  place  suggested,  i.  156-157;  absurd  views 
regarding,  i.  155-156;  scientific  inquiry  applied 
to,  i.  157-158. 

Edomites,  Place  of,  iii.  389. 

Edris,  Mosque  of  noticed,  iii.  420. 

Education,  Of  the  Icelanders,  iii.  38-39;  of  the 
Swedes,  iii.  74-75;  system  of  among  the  He- 
brews, iii.  255-258  ;  among  the  Burmese,  iii.  297- 
298;  of  the  Japanese  girls,  iv.  160;  of  the  Co- 
reans,  iv.  259-260;  of  the  Turks,  iv.  290-291  ; 
nature  of  among  Indians,  iv.  475-476. 

Egyptian  Language,  Discussion  of,  iii.  494-500; 
study  of  impeded,  iii.  494;  stages  of  develop- 
ment of,  iii,  494-495  ;  expressed  by  hieroglyph- 
ics, iii.  495;  how  elaborated,  iii.  496;  different 
manners  of  writing,  iii.  496-497 ;  affected  by 
Greek,  iii.  497;  also  by  Arabic,  iii.  497-498; 
written  characters  of  become  phonetic,  iii.  498  ; 
grammar  of  considered,  iii.  498-500. 

Egyptians,  The,  General  account  of,  iii.  473-545  ; 
country  and  productions  of,  iii.  473-489  ;  difiicult 
ethnic  relations  of,  iii.  475-478;  connections  of 
with  Chaldaeans,  iii.475  ;  affinities  of  with  Semites, 
iii.  475-476;  held  together  with  same,  iii.  477; 
oldest  development  of  mankind,  iii.  477-478  ;  sig- 
nificance of  names  used  by,  iii.  478  ;  country  oc- 
cupied i)y,  iii.  478-479  ;  monotonous  aspect  of 
same,  iii.  480;  invited  by  Father  Nile,  iii.  481  ; 
agricultural  preference  of,  iii.  482  ;  food  supply 
of,  iii.  482-484;  water  supply  of,  iii.  484-486; 
domestic  and  wild  animals  of,  iii.  488-489;  vo- 
cations of,  iii.  489-494;  Egypt  a  workshop,  iii. 
489-490;  feeble  development  of  in  commerce, 
iii.  490;  social  and  industrial  pride  of,  iii.  490; 
importations   of,  iii.  490-491  ;  jealousies   of,  iii. 

492  ;  superior  estate  of  woman  among,  iii.  492- 

493  ;  social  conditions  of,  iii.  493  ;  monogamy  of, 
iii.  493-494;  language  of,  iii.  494-500 ;  anxiety 
of  for  fame,  iii.  494;  hieroglyphical  writings  'of, 
iii.  494-495  ;  priority  of  in  writing,  iii.  495  ;  sys- 
tem of  elaborated,  iii.  496-497  ;  demotic  style  of, 
iii.  497  ;  influenced  by  Greek  culture,  iii.  497  ; 
Arabic  expels  Coptic  among,  iii.  497-498;  rise 
of  phonetic  writing  among,  iii.  498 ;  general 
character  of  language  of,  iii.  498-500;  furnish 
evidence  of  antiquity  of  mankind,  iii.  500;  liter- 
ature of,  iii.  500-512;  arts  of,  iii.  513-522  ;  gov- 
eriiment  of,  iii.  522-529  ;  religion  of,  iii.  529-540  ; 
ethnic  characteristics  of,  iii.  540-545. 

El,  Deity  of  the  Canaanites,  iii.  369-370. 

El-Burulus,  Lake,  Character  of,  iii.  486. 

Elean,  Dialect  of  ^olic,  ii.  133. 

Election,  Manner  of  among  the  Celts,  ii.  534-535. 

Electra,  Wife  of  Dardanus,  ii.  46. 

Elfxtrum.     (See  Amber.) 

Elephant,  Abounds    in    India,  i.  692  ;  hunt  of,  i. 

697-699;  presence  of  in  Sumatra,  iii.  724-726. 
Elephant  Feast,  Of  the  Hottentots  described,  iv. 

678. 
Elephanta,  Cavern  of  described,  i.  728-731. 
Elephas    Primigenius,    Contemporaneous    with 

primeval  man  in  Europe,  i.  296. 
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Eleusis,  Sacred  city  of  the  Greeks,  ii.  189. 

Eli,  Judge  in  Israel,  iii.  394. 

Elizabeth,  Attempts   to  detach  Irish  Church,  ii. 

613. 
Ella,  Saxon  conqueror  of  Britain,  ii.  724. 
Ellice  Islanders,  Notice  of,  iv.  406-408. 
Elocution,  Place  of  in  Roman  schools,  ii.  281. 
Elohim,  Hebrew  name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  i. 

191-193. 
Eljon,  Deity  of  the  Byblians,  iii.  369-370. 
Emathia,  Tradition  of,  ii.  83. 
Emir,  Arabian  governor,  iii.  436. 
Emory,  Major,  Describes  Zunis,  iv.  514. 
Emperor,  Place  of  in  Chinese  society,  iv.  95-98. 
Emperors  (of  Rome),  Build  baths  for  the  people, 

ii.  301-304;  seek  materials  of  gluttony,  ii.  306. 
Encyclopaedia,  Of  the  Chinese,  iv.  'jd. 
"Encyclopedia  Arabica,"  Account  of,  iii.  414- 

415. 
Engis,  Cavern  of  explored  by  Schmerling,  i.  290-291. 
Engis  Skull,  Description  of,  i.  293. 
English-Speaking  Races,  Contrasted  with    the 

French,  ii.  444-446. 
Ennius,  Place  of  in  Latin  literature,  ii.  323. 
Enthusiasm,  Prevalence  of  among  the  Welsh,  ii. 

578-579- 

Environment  (see  E-<.iohitio)i,  Survival  of  the  Fit- 
test, Fiat,  and  Evolution,  etc.),  general  effects 
of  on  the  development  of  living  beings,  i.  196- 
220 ;  application  of  laws  of  to  man,  i.  220-238 ; 
objections  to  alleged  influences  of  considered,  i. 
238-248  ;  results  of  in  determining  barbaric  life 
(see  Primeval  Man  and  divisions  thereunder)  ; 
coactions  of  with  inherent  forces  in  producing 
race  character,  i.  254;  results  of  on  different 
races  of  mankind  (see  ethnic  names  of  such 
races  and  their  subdivisions). 

Ephors,  Relations  of  to  the  Gerousia,  ii.  165. 

"  Epic  of  Pentaur,"  War  song  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, iii.  510-512. 

Epics,  Of  Latins  and  Greeks  compared,  ii.  250. 

Epiornis,  Extinct  bird  of  Madagascar,  iii.  790. 

Epirotes,  Evolution  of,  ii.  97-98. 

Epistolary  Correspondence,  Of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  iii.  509. 

Epoch  of  Life,  Adjusted  to  certain  stages  of 
worldhood,  i.  43;  limits  of  astronomically  deter- 
mined, i.  60-75  I  o^''  present  place  in,  i.  76-83; 
geologically  determined,  i.  88-91. 

Equation  of  Heat,  Statement  and  elements  of, 
i.  60-73. 

Equites,  Gain  an  ascendency  over  the  Druids,  ii. 
547 ;  Rome  suppresses,  ii.  547. 

Erechtheum,    Temple   of    the   Acropolis,  ii.  153- 

155- 

Eric  the  Ash,  Conquests  of  in  Britain,  ii.  724. 

Eries,  The,  Division  of  Appalachians,  iv.  522. 

ErmanariC,  Emperor  of  the  Goths,  ii.  692-693. 

Erse  Language,  Account  of,  ii.  566-569. 

ESKUARA,  Language  of  the  Basques,  iii.  587. 

Esquimau  Language,  Account  of,  iv.  451. 

Esquimaux,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  520-523; 
general  account  of,  iv.  437-456;  Asiatic  deriva- 
tion of,  iv.  437;  distributed  from  west  to  east, 
iv.  438  ;  routes  of  ethnic  progress  of,  iv.  438 ; 
point  from  which  to  consider,  iv.  438-439  ;  classi- 
fication of,  iv.  439;  wide  distribution  of,  iv.  439; 
name  of,  iv.  439-440 ;  divisions  and  locations  of, 
iv.  440 ;  shape  of  territories  of,  iv.  440-442 ;  de- 
pendent on  sea  for  subsistence,  iv.  442  ;  relation 


of  subsistence  to  government  of,  iv.  442-443; 
war  impracticable  among,  iv.  443;  marriage  sys- 
tem of,  iv.  443-444 ;  houses  and  house  building 
of,  iv.  444 ;  Innuit  division  of,  iv.  445;  interior 
of  dwellings  of,  iv.  445-446 ;  necessity  of  for 
heavy  food,  iv.  446;  tilthy  cookery  of,  iv.  446- 
447  ;  gluttony  of,  iv.  447  ;  methods  of  heating 
among,  iv.  447-448;  implements  and  utensils  of, 
iv.  448-449;  training  of  sledge  dogs  by,  iv.  449; 
clothing  and  style  of  dress  of,  iv.  449  ;  industries 
of,  iv.  449-450;  providence  of,  iv.  450-451  ;  lan- 
guage of,  iv.  451  ;  intellectual  and  moral  char- 
acter of,  iv.  451-452  ;  theory  of  the  other  world 
of,  iv.  452  ;  features  of,  iv.  452-454;  materials  of 
clothing  of,  iv.  454-455  ;  superiority  of  Greenland 
division  of,  iv.  455  ;  numbers  of,  iv.  455-456. 

"Essay  on  Liberty,"  Translated  into  Japanese, 
iv.  183. 

Esthonians,  The,  Account  of,  iv.  356-357  ;  envi- 
ronment of,  iv.  356;  kinship  of,  iv.  356;  lan- 
guage and  literature  of,  iv.  356 ;  religion  of,  iv. 

356-357- 
ESTHS,  The,  Ethnic  derivatij)n  of,  i.  518. 
Ethelbert,  Bretwalda  of  Britain,  ii.  731. 
Ethiopia.  (See  Habessinia.) 
Ethiopic  Language.  (See  Hitnyaritic?) 
Ethnic  Characteristics,  Of  the  cave  dwellers,  i. 
293-295;  lake  dwellers,  i.  316-317;  of  the  men 
of  the  tumuli,  i.  339-340;  of  the  American 
mound  builders,  i.  353-355  ;  general  view  of,  i. 
549-576;  races  of  men  distinguished  by,  i.  549; 
modified  by  environment,  i.  549-550;  Ruddy 
races  most  strongly  marked  by,  i.  550;  Brown 
races  least  affected  in  by  environment,  i.  550- 
551;  destruction  of  forests  affects,  i.  551-552; 
limited  by  three  conditions  of  nature,  i.  553; 
Aryans  most  strongly  transformed  in,  i.  554- 
555;  Hamites  and  Semites  least  changed  in,  i. 
555  ;  Aryan  countries  have  favored  development 
of,  i.  556-558;  precede  and  succeed  conditions 
and  environment,  i.  559;  knowledge  and  nat- 
ural law  perpetuates,  i.  561-562  ;  consideration 
of  polytheism  and  mythology  in  connection 
with,  i.  563-566;  examples  of  in  Ruddy  and 
Brown  races,  i.  566-570 ;  consideration  of  cra- 
nial capacity  in  connection  with,  i.  571-572; 
examples  of  in  Black  races,  i.  572-573  ;  general 
views  respecting,  i.  574-576;  of  the  Iranians 
considered,  i.  612-640;  of  the  Beluchs,  i.  635- 
638;  of  the  Ossetes,  i.  639;  of  the  Indicans,  i. 
716-729;  of  the  Greeks,  ii.  124-129;  of  the 
modern  Greeks,  ii.  202-205;  of  the  Albanians, 
ii.  216-218;  of  the  Romans,  ii.  300-306;  of  the 
Italians,  ii.  402-404,  410-419;  of  the  French,  ii. 
439-451  ;  of  the  Spaniards,  ii.  477-480;  of  the 
Portuguese,  ii.  494-496  ;  of  the  Provencals,  ii.  502- 
506;  of  the  Wallachians,  ii.  512-513,  518-520; 
of  the  Welsh,  ii.  578-580;  of  the  Irish,  ii.  620; 
of  the  ancient  Germans,  ii.  645-666;  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  ii.  735-737  ;  of  the  Swiss,  iii.  107- 
iio;  of  the  Russians,  iii.  134-139;  of  the  Poles, 
iii.  184;  of  the  Old  Asshurites,  iii.  199-201  ;  of 
the  Kurds,  iii.  223-225  ;  of  the  Hebrews,  iii.  319- 
322;  of  the  Arabs,  iii.  438-441  ;  of  the  Abyssini- 
ans,  iii.  458-459 ;  of  the  Egyptians,  iii.  540-545  ; 
of  the  Basques,  iii.  588-592  ;  of  the  Burmese,  iii. 
654;  of  the  Siamese,  iii.  679-681  ;  of  the  Cam- 
bodians, iii.  691-692;  of  the  Annamese,  iii.  703- 
704;  of  the  Malaccans,  iii.  718;  of  the  Suina- 
trans,  iii.  731-732  ;  of  the  Javanese,  iii.  749-750; 
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of  the  Chinese,  iv.  102-108  ;  of  the  Japanese,  iv. 
223-226;  of  the  Mongols,  iv.  239-244;  of  the 
Buriats,  iv.  250;  of  the  Manchus,  iv.  255-256; 
of  the  Coreans,  iv.  268-269;  of  the  Calinucks, 
iv.  275-276;  of  the  Turks,  iv.  310-314;  of  the 
Yakuts,  iv.  320-322  ;  of  the  Tunguses,  iv.  333  ; 
of  the  Finns,  iv.  345-348;  of  tiie  Lapps,  iv. 
351-352;  of  the  Taiapons,  iv.  383-384;  of  the 
Sawaioris,  iv.  396-397  ;  of  the  Esquimaux,  iv. 
452-456  ;  of  American  aborigines,  iv.  495-497  ;  of 
the  Californians,  iv,  515  ;  of  the  Mexicans,  iv.  536- 
538;  of  the  Caribs,  iv.  558;  of  the  Ouichuas, 
iv.  566-569;  of  the  Antisians,  iv.  575-577;  of 
the  Araucanians,  iv.  578-579 ;  of  the  Nigritians, 
iv.  658-662  ;  of  the  Australians,  iv.  720-723. 

Ethnic  Contrasts,  Between  the  Chinese  and  the 
Western  races,  iv.  124-130. 

Ethnic  Instincts,  Origin  of  considered, i. 444-445. 

Ethnical  Writings,  Of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  iii. 
507-508. 

Ethnography,  Definition  of,  i.  48 ;  bears  witness 
respecting  antiquity  of  man,  i.  48-49,  1 14-127. 

Ethnology,  Definition  of,  i.  47  ;  bears  witness  re- 
specting antiquity  of  man,  i.  47-48, 1 14-127  ;  dis- 
tinction between  historic  and  prehistoric,  ii.  229. 

Etiquette,  Strength  of  among  the  Japanese,  iv. 
166-168. 

Etruscans,  General  account  of,  ii.  219-229;  coun- 
try occupied  by,  ii.  219  ;  question  of  race  descent 
of,  ii.  219-220;  affinity  of  with  the  Pelasgians, 
ii.  220 ;  old  names  of,  ii.  220 ;  features  and 
characteristics  of,  ii.  220-221  ;  monumental  re- 
mains of,  ii.  221-222;  workmanship  of,  ii.  222- 
226;  priority  of,  ii.  226;  old  cities  of,  ii.  226- 
228  ;  rank  of  in  civilization,  ii.  229;  at  war  with 
the  Romans,  ii.  246-247 ;  give  style  to  Roman 
architecture,  ii.  338-340. 

Euphrates,  Assists  race  evolution,  iii.  205-206. 

Euphrates  Valley,  Great  productiveness  of, 
iii.  227. 

Everlasting  League,  Of  the  Swiss,  iii.  96-97. 

Evolution,  Doctrine  of  considered,  i.  183-199; 
grave  mistakes  respecting,  i.  185-187;  gains 
ground  among  thinkers,  i.  187;  genesis  of,  i. 
199-21 1  ;  true  nature  of,  i.  212-236  ;  application 
of,  i.  236-254;  objections  to  considered,  i. 
254-264  ;  new  features  of  race-life  insured  by, 
li-  374. 

Excess,  l^rohibited  among  the  Chinese,  iv.  137-139, 

Execution,  Method  of  among  the  Chinese,  iv. 
106-109. 

Ex  Potest  ATE,  Sense  of  in  Roman  law,  ii.  385. 

Exodus,  Of  the  Irish  race  considered,  ii.  614-615. 

Exodus  of  Israel,  Story  of,  iii.  290-292. 

Expediency,  A  criterion  of  political  order,  ii. 
164. 

EXPIATIO,  Method  of  in  Roman  law,  ii.  389. 

Explosives,  Invention  of  by  Chinese,  iv.  87. 

F 

Fables,  Of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  iii.  510. 

Fabrics,  Of  the  Japanese,  iv.  194-195. 

Fakirs,  Presence  of  in  India,  i.  736-737. 

Falerh,  Old  city  of  the  Etruscans,  ii.  226. 

Familia,  Rests  on  the  gens,  ii.  255;  development 
of  among  the  Romans,  ii.  256;  complete  evolu- 
tion of  at  Rome,  ii.  295-296 ;  social  implements 
added  to,  ii.  296 ;  property  features  of,  ii.  296 ; 
ancestral  element  in,  ii.  296;  classiticalion  of 
members  of,  ii.  393. 


Family,  Manner  of  organizing  among  the  Aryans, 
i.  595-605  ;  by  communal  marriage,  i.  596-597  ; 
by  polygamy,  i.  597  ;  by  polyandry,  i.  597  ;  by  mo- 
nogamy, i.  597-599;  character  of  among  Greeks 
and  Romans,  i.  599-600;  among  House  People 
of  Arya,  i.  648-649;  evolution  of  among  the 
Romans,  ii.  254-255;  usages  of  among  the 
Germans,  ii.  638-639. 

Famine,  Bane  of  the  Tunguses,  iv.  331-333. 

Fas,  Derivation  and  sense  of  in  Roman  law,  ii.  378- 
379 ;  principles  of  discoverable  by  right  reason, 
ii-  378-379- 

Fatalism,  Acceptance  of  by  the  Egyptians,  iii.  558- 
559- 

Fatherhood,  Nature  of  among  House  People  of 
Arya,  i.  647-648. 

Features,  Of  the  Germans,  ii.  647-648 ;  of  the 
Kurds,  iii.  223-225;  of  the  Arabs,  iii.  438-439; 
of  the  Abyssinians,  iii. 443-444,  458  ;  of  the  Gal- 
las,  iii.  460;  of  the  Somalis,  iii.  469;  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, iii.  540,  of  the  Siamese,  iii.  678-679;  of  the 
Cambodians,  iii.  691  ;  of  the  Javanese,  iii.  748-749; 
of  the  Dyaks,  iii.  763;  of  the  Celebesians,  iii. 
770;  of  the  Chinese,  iv.  143-144;  of  the  Japa- 
nese, iv.  223-225  ;  of  the  Mongols,  iv.  239-244 ; 
of  the  Manchus,  iv.  254;  of  the  Calmucks,  iv. 
275-276;  of  the  Turks,  iv.  310-311  ;  of  the 
Lapps,  iv.  352;  of  the  Ostiaks,  iv.  354-355;  of 
the  Samoans,  iv.  409;  of  the  Tahitians,  iv.  411  ; 
of  the  Fijians,  iv.  424 ;  of  the  Maoris,  iv,  430- 
432  ;  of  the  Esquimaux,  iv.  452-454 ;  of  the  Man- 
dan  Indians,  iv.  495  ;  of  the  Californians,  iv.  515; 
of  the  Mexicans,  iv.  537  ;  of  the  Antisians,  iv, 
575;  of  the  Quichuas,  iv.  569;  of  the  Patago- 
hians,  iv.  584-586;  of  the  Nigritians,  iv.  658- 
662;  of  the  Australians,  iv.  722. 

Feiyoom,  Supplies  markets  of  Egypt,  iii.  482-483, 

Fellahs,  Agricultural  Arabs,  iii. '438-439. 

Fenechas,  Professional  learning  among  the  Celts, 
ii.  570. 

Festival,  Among  the  Germans,  ii.  650-651. 

Fetiches,  Forms  of,  iv.  684.    (See  Fet/c/u'sm.) 

Fetichism,  General  account  of,  iv.  681-690;  phi- 
losophy of,  iv.  681  ;  wide  dissemination  of,  iv. 
681-683;  difficulty  of  promoting,  iv.  683;  in- 
scrutability of  concepts  in,  iv.  683  ;  meaning  of 
term,  iv.  683;  forms  of  images  in,  iv.  684; 
multiplication  of  effigies  worshiped,  iv.  684; 
beliefs  regarding,  iv.  684-686 ;  correlations  of 
system  of  with  intellectual  conditions,  iv.  686; 
lowest  dip  of  religious  practice,  iv.  686 ;  de- 
pendency of  Bushmen  on,  iv.  686-687  ;  opinion 
of  no  religion  at  all,  iv.  687  ;  rudeness  of  Nigri- 
tian  ideas  respecting,  iv.  687-688  ;  persistency 
of  as  a  superstition,  iv.  688;  higher  forms  of 
among  improved  aborigines,  iv.  688-689 !  tem- 
porary character  of,  iv.  689 ;  supreme  spirit 
over  considered,  iv.  689 ;  possibility  of  civiliza- 
tion connected  with,  iv.  689-690. 

Feudalism,  Dominion  of  in  France,  ii.  427-435  ;  ac- 
cepted by  Gallo-Franks,  ii.  427-428  ;  gradually 
yields  to  monarchical  pressure,  ii.  428  ;  struggle 
of  against  kings,  ii.  437-438  ;  development  of  in 
Holland,  ii.  718-719;  destroyed  in  Japan,  iv. 
168  ;  predominates  in  Old  Japan,  iv.  199-201. 

Fiat,  Doctrine  of  applied  to  man  and  nature,  i. 
183-199. 

Fiction,  Of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  iii.  509;  cultiva- 
tion of  by  the  Japanese,  iv.  178. 

Fides,  Appealed  to  in  verification  of  contract,  ii.  386. 
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FijlANS,  The,  Account  of,  iv.  417-426;  produc- 
tions of,  iv.  417;  bad  reputation  of,  iv.  418; 
dispositions  of,  iv. 41 8-420;  agricultural  methods 
of,  iv.  420 ;  native  religion  of,  iv.  420 ;  canni- 
balism of,  iv.  420-422;  physiological  theories 
of,  iv.  422 ;  slavery  of  women  among,  iv.  422- 
423 ;  arts  and  industries  of,  iv.  423 ;  features 
of,  iv.  423-424 ;  costumes  of,  iv,  424-425  ;  decline 
of,  iv.  425-426. 

FiLI,  Bards  of  the  ancient  Celts,  ii.  568-569. 

FiLIDECHT,  Polite  learning  among  the  Celts,  ii.  570. 

Final  Causes,  Not  considered  by  evolution  hy- 
pothesis, i.  199-201. 

Finns,  The,  Presence  of  in  Norway,  iii.  52-53;  gen- 
eral account  of,  iv.  341-348;  environment  of, 
iv.  341  ;  agricultural  life  of,  iv,  341  ;  cattle- 
raising  commerce  of,  iv.  342 ;  misapprehen- 
sions respecting,  iv.  342-343;  marriage  system 
of,  iv.  343;  language  of,  iv.  343-344;  literature 
of,  iv.  344;  religion  of,  iv.  344;  myth  and  tra- 
dition of,  iv.  344-345  ;  ethnic  characteristics  of, 
iv.  345-348. 

FiRBOLGS,  Primitive  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  ii.  606. 

Fire  Festival.  Of  the  Druids  described,  ii.  554- 
555  ;  of  the  Canaanites,  iii.  344. 

Fire  Worship,  Succeeds  Zoroastrianism,  i.  611- 
612  ;  wide  prevalence  of,  i.  612. 

Fisheries,  Of  Cornwall  considered,  ii.  583;  of  Nor- 
way, iii.  63-64;  products  of,  iii.  65-66;  of  tiie 
Manchus,  iv.  253;  of  the  Alaskans,  iv.  459. 

Fishing,  Skill  of  the  Chinese  in,  iv.  83;  method  of 
among  the  Japanese,  iv,  183. 

Fission,  Process  of  germ  development,  i.  207- 
208, 

Five  Hundred,  The  council  of  at  Athens,  ii.  113, 

Fjords  of  Norway,  Character  of,  iii.  61, 

Flamens,    Place   of   in    the    Roman    hierarchy,    ii, 

367- 

Flatheads,  Division  of  Crows,  iv.  504. 

Flint  Implements,  General  consideration  of,  i. 
100-109;  varieties  of,  i.  102-108  ;  relations  of  to 
human  development,  i.  278-284,  303-307,  313- 
316,  321-325,  328-331. 

Florence,  Birthplace  of  Magellan,  ii.  404;  intellect- 
ual greatness  of,  ii.  406. 

Fluvial  Deposits,  Character  of,  i.  327-328. 

Flying  Prince,  Manchu  myth  of,  iv.  253. 

Folklore,  Of  the  Esquimaux,  iv.  451. 

Food,  An  essential  of  man-life,  i.  573-575  ;  deter- 
mines race  character,  i.  708-713. 

Food-supply,  Importance  of  to  human  character, 
i.  707-713;  reactions  of  on  Greek  character,  ii. 
107;  effects  of  on  Chaklee  character,  iii.  231; 
of  the  Romans,  ii.  239-243  ;  sometimes  imma- 
terial, ii.  250-251  ;  of  the  Hebrews,  iii.  261  ;  of  the 
Abyssinians,  iii.  452-454;  of  the  Esquimaux,  iv. 
442-443  ;  of  the  Australians,  iv.  706;  correlated 
with  ethnic  character,  iv.  713. 

Foreign  Trade,  Effects  of  on  the  Japanese,  iv. 
195-196. 

Forest  Lapps,  Division  of  tiie  Lapps,  iv.  348-352. 

Forest  Tunguses,  Division  of  Tungusic  race, 
iv.  330. 

Forests,  Destruction  of  injurious  to  the  human 
race,  i.  551-552;  of  Greece  remaining,  ii.  102; 
of  Germany,  character  of,  li.  628  ;  prevalence  of 
in  Russia,  iii.  143-144;  absence  of  in  Egypt,  iii. 
482;  of  Burmah,  iii.  634-635;  of  Sumatra,  iii. 
721-723;  disappearance  of  in  China,  iv.  45-46; 
of  Japan,  iv.  151. 


Formosans,  The,  Account  of,  iii.  780-787;  envi- 
ronment of,  iii.  780-781;  means  of  subsistence 
of,  iii.  781-782  ;  classification  of,  iii.  783;  connec- 
tion of  with  Chinese,  iii.  783-784  ;  language  and 
ethnic  features  of,  iii.  785. 

Fort  Hill  (Ohio),  Prehistoric  works  of  described, 

i-  349- 

Fou-HEE,  Founder  of  Chinese  civilization,  iv.  61. 

Fox  Devils,  Belief  in  by  the  Japanese,  iv.  220. 

Franci,  The  French,  ii.  420. 

Franklins,  Civil  division  of  the  Icelanders,  iii.  43. 

Franks,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  500-501  ; 
general  account  of,  ii.  703-711;  contact  of 
with  Romans,  ii.  703-704;  divided  into  Sa- 
lians  and  Ripuarians,  ii.  705;  establishment  of 
a  kingdom  by,  ii.  705-706  ;  character  and  ethnic 
traits  of,  ii.  706-708  ;  laws  of,  ii.  708  ;  aristocracy 
among,  ii.  708-709  ;  ascendency  of  House  of 
Clovii  among,  ii.  709-710. 

Eraser,  A.  C,  Description  of  Arabs  by,  iii.  438. 

Free  Cities,  Of  Italy  become  nesting-places  of  gen- 
ius and  progress,  ii.  406-409;  beginnings  of  in 
Europe,  ii.  760-761  ;  of  the  Swiss,  iii.  94-96. 

Freedom,  Belief  in  among  the  Germans,  ii.  639- 
641. 

Freeholds,  Not  alienable  among  the  Germans,  ii. 
656-657. 

French,  The,  General  account  of,  ii.  420-459;  an- 
cestry of.  ii.  420;  Gauls  the  ethnic  originals  of, 
ii.  420;  Belgas  tribes  influence  descent  of,  ii.  421  ; 
Aquitanians  constitute  an  element  in,  ii.  421; 
transformed  and  Latinized,  ii.  421-422 ;  Frank- 
ish  influences  affect,  ii.  422  ;  amalgamated  under 
new  masters,  ii.  422-423  ;  composite  descent  ac- 
counts for  characteristics  of,  ii.  423-424;  pro- 
portional elements  in  character  of,  ii.  424;  deri- 
vation of  incidental  to  life  of,  ii^  424;  decline  of 
after  collapse  of  Rome,  ii.  424-425  ;  Church  of 
Rome  enters,  ii.  426-427  ;  feudalism  gains  as- 
cendency over,  ii.  427-428  ;  socially  affected  by 
Crusades,  ii.  428 ;  rise  of  new  language  and  lit- 
erature of,  li.  428-432  ;  transformation  of  thought 
of,  ii.429;  diverse  linguistic  developments  of,  ii. 
429-430;  Neustria  added  to  the  Normans,  ii. 
430;  Normans  absorbed  thereby,  ii.  430;  trou- 
badours and  trouveres  of,  ii.  430 ;  sources  of  new 
literature  of,  ii.  430-431  ;  story-tellers  come 
among,  ii.  432  ;  new  society  of  leads  Europe,  ii. 
432-433;  become  elegant  by  contact  with  the 
south,  ii.  433-434;  become  the  transalpine  Ital- 
ians, ii.  434;  produce  prose  fiction,  ii.  434-435; 
new  language*  of  supplants  Latin,  ii.  435-436; 
Provengal  development  of,  ii.  436-438  ;  enthu- 
siasm of  derived  from  the  south,  ii.  436-437; 
struggle  of  feudalism  to  withhold  monarchy  of, 
ii.  437-438  ;  society  of  a  mixed  product,  ii.  438  ; 
character  of  court  of,  ii.  438;  difficulty  of  ap- 
prehending spirit  of,  ii.  439;  contrasts  of  with 
other  peoples,  ii.  439;  power  of  to  recuperate,  ii. 
439-440;  not  appreciated  by  foreign  races,  ii. 
440;  buoyancy  of  national  character  of,  ii.  442; 
love  of  the  beautiful  among,  ii.  442-443  ;  refine- 
ment of  extends  to  art  and  industries,  ii.  443; 
delicacy  of  succeeds  coarseness,  ii. 443-444 ;  table 
of  becomes  aesthetic,  ii.  444;  social  refinement 
leads  to  political  development,  ii.  444;  contrast 
of  with  English  races,  ii.  444-446  ;  devotion  of 
to  social  accomplishments,  ii.  446;  desire  of  for 
intercourse,  ii.  446-447;  devotion  of  to  individu- 
ality, ii.  447-448;  disposition  of  to  generalize,  iL 
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448-450;  French  models  of  excellence  in  liter- 
ature and  art,  ii.  450-451  ;  passion  of  for  things 
drainatic,  ii.  451-452;  self-consciousness  of,  ii. 
453  ;  architecture  of,  ii.  454  ;  lead  Latin  races  in 
thought  and  action,  ii,  454;  support  Catholi- 
cism, ii.  454-458;  patriotism  of,  ii.  458-459; 
flourisli  with  free  landovvnership,  ii.  459  ;  lead 
the  Latin  races  in  civilization,  ii.  518-520. 

French  L.anguage,  Origin  of,  ii.  334;  develop- 
ment of,  ii.  428-431. 

French  Literature,  Rise  and  development  of, 
ii.  428-431. 

Freyr,  Place  of  in  German  mythology,  ii.  676-677. 

FriGGA,  Place  of  in  German  mythology,  ii.  675-676, 

Frisi.-vns,  Ethnic  origm  of,  ii.  720-721. 

Frobel,  Swiss  educator,  iii.  109. 

Froissart,  Place  of  in  French  literature,  ii.  434; 
produces  the  Chronicles,  ii.  434-435. 

Fuegians,  The,  Account  of,  iv.  579-583;  ethnic 
affinities  of,  iv.  579;  features  of,  iv.  580;  life 
and  manners  of,  iv.  580-582;  aquatic  habits  of, 
iv.  580-582  ;  fishing  of,  iv.  582  ;  picturesqueness 
of  environment  of,  iv.  582  ;  superstitions  of, 
iv.  583. 

FUNDI-SUDANESE,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  527-528. 

Funeral,  Method  of  among  the  Germans,  ii.  668- 
669. 

Funeral  Ceremonies  of  Prehistoric  Ages, 
Described,  i.  337-346. 

FUR-BE.A.RING  ANIMALS,  Abundance  of  in  Alaska, 
iv.  458. 

Future  Life,  Theory  of  among  American  aborigi- 
nes, iv.  492-494. 

Fylkis,  Meaning  of  term,  iii.  56. 


Gael,  The,  General  account  of,  ii.  590-605 ;  con- 
nection of  with  Basques,  ii.  590-591  ;  relation 
of  to  the  Picts,  ii.  591  ;  divisions  of  in  the  north, 
ii.  592 ;  the  Three  Saints  of,  ii.  592-593 ;  con- 
version of  to  Christianity,  ii.  592-593 ;  driven 
into  tiliima  ihiilc,  ii.  593;  advantage  of  pressure 
on,  ii.  593-594;  condition  of  Lowland  division 
of,  ii.  595;  preserve  clan  organization,  ii.  596; 
aspect  of  Highlanders  among,  li.  597 ;  place  of 
the  Rig  and  the  Aire  among,  ii.  597;  system  of 
clan  vassalage  among,  ii.  597-598 ;  principals 
of  succession  among,  ii.  598-599 ;  manner  of 
life  of,  ii.  599-600;  slave  system  in  relation  to 
clans  of,  ii.  600;  character  of  preserved  in  liter- 
ature, ii,  600 ;  analogy  of  to  feudal  conditions, 
ii.  601  ;  ethnic  conservatism  of,  ii.  601  ;  Church 
leaders  of  break  with  Rome,  ii.  601-602  ;  deduct- 
ive method  of  thought  among,  ii.  602-604;  ab- 
sorbed by  the  English  race,  ii.  604-605. 

Galam,  The,  Myth  of,  ii.  606-607. 

GaL.\tians,  Consideration  of,  ii.  65-67  ;  traditional 
origin  of,  ii.  67. 

Galileo,  Founds  scientific  astronomy,  ii.  405. 

Gallaland,  Peopled  by  Semites  and  Hamites,  i.  453. 

Gallantry,  Rules  of  among  the  Romans,  ii.  258- 
259. 

Gallas,  The,  General  account  of,  iii.  459-465  ;  ori- 
gin and  descent  of,  iii.  459  ;  off-grading  of  toward 
Aryan  types,  iii.  459-460  ;  l^eatures  of,  iii.  460 ;  en- 
vironment of,  iii.  460-461  ;  bee-keeping  practiced 
by,  iii.  461  ;  marriage  usages  of,  iii.  461  ;  class  of, 
iii.  461  ;  government  of,  iii.  461-463;  religion  of, 
iii.  463-464;  snake  myth  of,  iii.  464;  tribal  divi- 
sions of,  iii.  464;  superstitions  of,  iii.  464-465. 


Gallatin,  Albert,  Analyzes  family  of  Dakota- 
Sioux,  iv.  497-498. 

Gallia  Braccata,  Place  of,  ii.  527. 

Gallia  Cisalpina,  Position  of,  ii.  527. 

Gallia  Narbonensis,  Position  of,  ii.  528. 

Gallia  Togata,  Place  of,  ii,  527. 

Gallo-Roman  Race,  Where  distributed,  ii.  497- 
498. 

Gaming,  Passion  for  among  the  Germans,  ii.  650- 
651. 

Ganges,  Sacrifices  to  the,  i.  675-676. 

Gastrula,  Process  in  development  of  life  from 
germ,  i.  208. 

Gath,  City  of  Philistia,  iii.  334. 

Gathas,  The,  Songs  in  the  Zend-Avesta,  i.  583- 
585. 

Gauls,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of  (see  Celts),  i.  497  ; 
war  of  with  the  Romans,  ii.  248;  ancestral  race 
of  the  French,  ii.  420-424;  cities  of,  ii.  421-422; 
receive  new  masters,  ii.  423 ;  ethnic  percentage 
of  in  the  French,  ii.  424-426 ;  ascendency  of 
Church  of  Rome  among,  ii.  426-427  ;  become  a 
feudal  race,  ii.  427-428 ;  general  account  of,  ii. 
521-535;  follow  Grajco-Italic  races  in  order 
of  development,  ii.  523  ;  early  ethnic  movements 
of,  ii.  523-524;  boundaries  of,  ii.  525-526;  po- 
sition of  Aquitanians  and  Belgians  as  branches 
of,  ii.  525-526  ;  Ligurians  in  connection  with,  ii. 
526;  Celtiberian  division  of,  ii.  526-527 ;  gen- 
eral tendency  of  in  Western  Europe,  ii.  527 ; 
empire  of,  ii.  527 ;  contact  of  with  Rome,  ii. 
527-528;  importance  of  states  of,  ii.  528;  bar- 
barian condition  of,  ii.  528-530;  lack  of  literary 
records  and  laws  of,  ii.  531-533;  lack  of  general 
interests  among,  ii.  533 ;  segregation  and  clan- 
life  of,  ii.  533 ;  stage  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
facture among,  ii.  533-534 ;  products  of  coun- 
try of,  ii.  534 ;  character  of  capital  towns  of,  ii. 
534;  usage  of  election  among,  ii.  534;  difficulty 
of  race  rally  among,  ii.  535  ;  nobility  and  com- 
monalty of,  ii.  535  ;  ambition  of  to  become  Dru- 
ids, ii.  539. 

Gautama,  Sakya,  The  Buddha,  apparition  of  in 
India,  i.  669;  outline  of  life  of,  i.  669-670;  be- 
comes the  Enlightened,  i.  669-670. 

Gaza,  City  of  Philistia,  iii.  334-335. 

Gedymin,    Chieftain    of  the    Lithuanians,  iii.  473- 

474- 

Geez  Language  and  Literature,  Account  of, 
iii.  448-452. 

Generalization,  Passion  of  the  French  mind  for, 
ii.  448-450. 

Genesis,  Book  of  preserves  tradition  of  the  be- 
ginning of  man-life  on  the  earth,  i.  189-193. 

Genesis  of  Mankind,  Views  of  many  races  re- 
specting, i.  194-196. 

Geneva,  Lake  of,  Refuge  for  the  unhappy,  iii.  107- 
109. 

Genghis  Khan,  Ascendency  of  among  the  Mon- 
gols, iv.  231. 

Gens,  Evolution  of,  i.  545-546. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Author  of  H/sto>y  of 
Br  Haiti,  ii.  582. 

Geographical  Ethnology,  Subject  of  consid- 
ered, i.  424-426;  races  determined  by,  i.  424- 
425  ;  unsatisfactory  as  a  method,  i.  426. 

Geology,  Definition  of,  i.  43  ;  bears  witness  re- 
specting antiquity  of  man,  i.  43-44,  83-100. 

Geometry,  Basis  of  Arabesque  decoration,  iii. 
418-420. 
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Germania,  General  account  of,  ii.  623-631  ;  force 
of  migration  into,  ii.  623-625  ;  extent  and  char- 
acter of,  ii.  628  ;  adaptation  of  to  the  German 
race,  ii.  628-629 ;  cHniate  and  products  of,  ii. 
629-630 ;  surprises  the  Romans,  ii.  630 ;  soh- 
tude  of  preserves  the  German  race,  ii.  630-631. 

Germans  (see  Teiiio>itc  Races),  Ethnic  derivation 
of,  i.  500-502;  original  seats  of,  i.  500;  divi- 
sions of,  i.  500-502. 

GerOUSIA,  Of  the  Spartan  commonwealth,  ii.  165. 

"Gesta  Ro.MANORUiM,"  Notice  of,  ii.  431. 

Get^,  Connection  of  with  the  Wallachian  stock,  ii. 
507 ;  probable  identity  of  with  the  Goths,  ii. 
689-690. 

Geus  Urva,  Myth  and  worship  of,  i.  589-590. 

Ghilzais,  The,  Tribal  division  of  the  Afghans,  i. 
632-634. 

Ghizeh,  Rock  Temples  of,  iii.  517. 

Giants,  Appearance  of  among  modern  races,  ii. 
620-621. 

GlHON,  A  river  of  Eden,  i.  154. 

Gilbert  Islanders,  Ethnic  derivation  of.  i.  512- 

513- 

Gilbert  Islands,  Place  of  in  Polynesia,  iv.  377. 

Gild  AS,  Welsh  bard,  ii.  581. 

GiTCHE  Manitou,  Great  Spirit  of  the  Ojibwas, 
iv.  509. 

Glacial  Epoch,  Considered  with  respect  to  man- 
life  on  the  earth,  i.  66-73,  83-100. 

Gladiatorial  Shows,  General  consideration  of, 
ii.  316-320;  invented  by  the  Romans,  ii.  316; 
follow  in  the  wake  of  war,  ii.  316-317;  prefer- 
ence of  Romans  for,  ii.  317-318;  progressive 
stages  in,  ii.  318-319;  emancipation  by  means 
of,  ii.  319;  man  supersedes  the  beast  in,  ii.  319; 
reach  climax  in  the  Coliseum,  ii.  319-320. 

Glutton,  The,  Contemporaneous  with  primeval 
man  in  Europe,  i.  297-298. 

Gluttony,  Of  the  Esquimaux,  iv.  446-447. 

GMlNA.Villageunit  of  Polish  organization, iii.  170-171. 

GOLCONDA,  Diamond  mines  of,  i.  713. 

Gold,  Distribution  of  in  Lydia,  ii.  51  ;  distribution 
of  in  Sumatra,  iii.  724;  gathering  of  in  Yakutsk, 

IV,   '^22— '^2'^. 

Golden  Age.     (See  Age  of  Gold.) 

GOMER,  Headman  of  the  Japhethites,  i.  476. 

Gondar,  Capital  of  Abyssinia,  iii.  450. 

Goose  Lake,  Seat  of  Buriat  Lamaism,  iv.  249. 

GoRM,  The  Old,  Reign  of  in  Denmark,  ii.  759. 

Gothi,  Civil  division  of  the  Icelanders,  iii.  43. 

Gothic  Language,  Fixed  in  character  by  tjlfilas's 
translation  of  the  Bible,  ii.  693-694 ;  develop- 
ment of,  ii.  698-699 ;  Runic  forms  of  writing, 
ii.  700-702. 

GOTHiNi,  Division  of  the  Teutonic  races,  ii.  687. 

Goths,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  500;  divisions  of, 
i.  500;  invasion  of  Greece  by,  ii.  195-196;  su- 
premacy of  in  Italy,  ii.  400  ;  gain  ascendency 
over  Spanish  races,  ii.  462-464  ;  press  the  Danu- 
bian  frontier,  ii.  509 ;  general  account  of,  ii. 
688-703;  foremost  place  of  among  the  Germans, 
ii.  688-689;  probable  origin  of,  ii.  689-690; 
division  of  in  the  East  and  West,  ii.  690-691  ; 
historical  glimpses  of,  ii.  691-692;  historical 
adventure  of,  ii.  692-693  ;  influence  of  Ulfilas 
among,  ii.  693-694;  historical  vicissitudes  of, 
ii.  696-697  ;  intermingle  with  the  Latins,  ii. 
698-699;  preserved  in  Crimea,  ii.  699-700  ;  man- 
ner of  writing  among,  ii.  700-702  ;  career  of  in 
Spain,  ii.  702-703. 


Government,  Of  the  Iranians,  i.  628-629  :  of  the 
Indicans,  i.  739-743  ;  likeness  of  among  the 
Germans,  ii.  659  ;  absence  oC  true  forms  of 
among  the  ancients,  iii.  240  ;  of  the  Arabs,  iii. 
422-426;  of  theGallas,  iii.  461  ;  of  theSomalis,  iii. 
468  ;  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  iii.  522-529  ;  ofthe 
Thibetans,  iii.  61 2-61 3  ;  of  the  Burmese,  iii.  644- 
646;  of  the  Siamese,  iii.  671-674;  of  the  Cambo- 
dians, iii.  687  ;  of  the  Annamese,  iii.  702-703  ;  of 
the  Sumatrans,  iii.  728-731  ;  of  tlie  Javanese,  iii. 
746-748  ;  of  the  Dyaks,  iii.  758-761  ;  of  the  Mad- 
agascans,  iii.  798  ;  of  the  Chinese,  iv.  95-1 10  ;  of 
the  Japanese,  iv.  198-205  ;  of  the  Coreans,  iv, 
261-265  ;  of  the  Turks,  iv.  302-307  ;  of  the 
Polynesians,  iv.  392-393  ;  of  the  Sawaioris,  iv. 
403-404;  of  the  Tahitians,  iv.  413-415  ;  of  the 
North  American  Indians  considered,  iv.  487- 
491  ;  of  the  Incas,  iv.  564-565  ;  of  the  Austra- 
lians, iv.  717. 

Gradh  Ecna,  School  of  wisdom  among  the  Celts, 
ii.  568. 

Gradh  Fene,  Professional  school  among  the  Celts, 
ii.  568. 

Gradh  Fili,  School  of  poetry  among  the  Celts, 
ii.  568. 

Gr^CO-Asians,  The,  Not  wholly  Aryan,  ii.  33-35  ; 
Semitic  influences  among,  ii.  35  ;  Cappadocian 
branch  of,  ii.  35-36  ;  Pontian  branch  of,  ii.  36- 
38  ;  White  Syrian  branch  of,  ii.  36-38  ;  Phryg- 
ian branch  of,  ii.  39-48  ;  Lydian  branch  of,  ii. 
48-57  ;  Bythynian  branch  of,  ii.  57-58  ;  Mysian 
branch  of,  ii.  58-59  ;  Carian  branch  of,  ii.  59- 
60 ;  Lycian  branch  of,  ii.  61-63  '■>  Pamphylian 
branch  of,  ii.  63-64  ;  Pisidian  branch  of,  ii.  64  ; 
Cilician  branch  of,  ii.  64-65  ;  Galatians  among, 
ii.  65-67  ;  traditional  origin  of,  ii.  67. 

Gr.eco-Italic  Races,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i. 
489-495. 

Graikoi,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  488.    (See  Greeks.) 

Grammar,  Absence  of  in  Chinese  language,  iv.  67- 
69  ;  of  the  Algonquin  language,  iv.  481. 

Granada-Guianans,  The.     (See  Cart'ds) 

Grand  Canal  of  China,  Account  of,  iv.  39. 

Grand  Lama,  Pope  of  the  Thibetans,  iii.  614;  man- 
ner of  choosing,  iii.  622-623  ;  erroneous  notions 
respecting  Dalai  Lama,  iii.  630.  (See  Grand 
Lama,  iii.  614.) 

Grand  Vizier,  Place  of  in  Turkish  government, 
iv.  302-303. 

Grappling  Hooks,  Use  of  by  Roman  marines, 
ii.  341. 

Grave  Creek  (W.  Va.),  Prehistoric  mound  at  d**- 
scribed,  i.  350. 

Great  Ape,  Myth  of  in  Thibet,  iii.  613. 

Great  Delta  of  China,  Description  of,  iv.  41. 

Great  Horde.  Division  of  the  Mongols,  iv.  246. 

Great  Kuren,  Chief  Lamasery  of  the  Mongols,, 
iv.  236-238. 

Greai'  Pyramid,  The,  Account  of,  iii.  514-516. 

Great  Russians,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i. 
499;  account  of,  iii.  138-139. 

Great  Spirit,  The,  Belief  in  by  American  aborig- 
ines, iv.  491. 

Great  Thing,  Congress  of  Sweden,  iii.  71. 

Great  Wall,  Of  tlie  Chinese  considered,  iv.  79-80. 

Greek  Catholic  Church,  Weakness  of  in  Poland, 
iii.  180-181. 

Greek  Catholicism,  Prevalence  of  among  the 
Lithuanians,  iii.  124;  favors  monogamy,  iii.  147- 
150;  origin  and    history  of,  iii.  164-167;   prev- 
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alence  of  in  Yakutsk,  iv.  320 ;  prevalence  of 
in  Finland,  iv.  344;  hold  of  in  Hungary,  iv. 
366. 

Greek  Church,  Evolution  of,  iii.  164-167  ;  liturgies 
and  language  of,  iii.  166-167  ;  predominance  of 
in  Slavic  countries,  iii.  167  ;  combines  with  Rus- 
sian autocracy,  iii.  167. 

Greek  Dialect's,  Rise  of,  ii.  1 31-133. 

Greek  Language,  The,  An  element  in  linguistic 
ethnology,  i.  420-421  ;  throws  light  on  East  Ar- 
yan departure,  i.  479  ;  general  consideration  of,  ii. 
129-146  ;  a  gymnastic  for  the  brain,  ii.  129-131  ; 
correspondence  to  with  Greek  mind,  ii.  131  ; 
kinship  of  with  Old  Latin,  ii.  131  ;  rise  of  dialects 
of,  ii.  131-133;  peculiarities  of  in  utterance,  ii. 
133-135  ;  distinctions  among  dialects  of,  ii.  133- 
136;  historical  development  of,  ii.  136-137; 
pride  of  Greeks  in,  ii.  137-138:  purity  and  co- 
piousness of,  ii.  138-140;  verbal  development 
of,  ii.  140;  modifying  elements  in,  ii.  140-141  ; 
perspicacity  of,  ii.  141  ;  all  error  avoided  in,  ii. 
141-142;  capacity  of  for  attenuation,  ii.  142- 
143  ;  syllabic  tautology  of,  ii.  143  ;  power  of 
concentration  and  expansion  of,  ii.  143-144; 
beauty  and  resonance  of,  ii.  144-145;  proper 
names  in,  ii.  145-146. 

Greek  Races,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  488-493  ;  ig- 
nore precedent  races,  ii.  68. 

Greek  Religion,  A  species  of  natural  philosophy, 
ii.  179;  absence  of  spirituality  in,  ii.  180;  makes 
gods  of  men,  ii.  180-182;  theory  of  prayer  in, 
ii.  182-183  ;  absence  of  priesthood  in,  ii.  183- 
184;  system  of  orthodoxy  maintained  by,  ii. 
184;  beauty  of  ceremonial  of,  ii.  186;  prophet- 
ical ofifice  and  oracles  of,  ii.  186;  women  the 
medium  of  inspiration  in,  ii.  186-187;  mocking 
spirit  revealed  in,  ii.  187  ;  indifference  of  Greek 
mind  to  theory  of,  ii.  188  ;  mysteries  of,  ii.  188- 
189;  myths  of,  ii.  189-190;  slight  restraints  of, 
ii.  1 90-191  ;  moral  weakness  concomitant  with, 
ii.  191. 

Greek  Teachers,  Succeed  the  pedagogues  at 
Rome,  ii.  280-281. 

Greeks,  The,  General  accountof.ii.  33-218  ;Grasco- 
Asian  division  of,  ii.  33-67  ;  aborigines  of  in 
Hellas,  ii.  68-77  ;  Hellenic  tribes  of,  ii.  77-100  ; 
fields  and  markets  of,  ii.  100-114  I  women  of,  ii. 
1 1 5-1 21  ;  physical  training  of,  ii.  122-129;  ^'i"" 
guage  of,  ii.  129-146  ;  arts  of,  ii.  146-161  ;  civil 
society  of,  ii.  162-178;  Olympus  and  religious 
life  of,  ii.  179-192  ;  modern  descendants  of,  ii. 
193-208;  Albanian  branch  of,  ii.  209-218;  di- 
vision of  indicated  by  language,  ii.  99-100  ;  spirit 
of  individuality  among,  ii.  100;  instincts  of  fa- 
vored by  nature,  ii.  101  ;  litigious  disposition  of, 
ii.  178;  mocking  spirit  of,  ii.  187;  at  one  with 
their  gods,  ii.  190;  moral  weakness  of,  ii.  191  ; 
character  and  genius  of,  ii.  192;  civilization  of 
affects  the  Romans,  ii.  244-245. 

Greenland  Esquimaux,  Superiority  of,  iv.  455. 

Greenwell,  Investigates  the  British  tumuli,  i. 
344-346. 

GRP:G()Ry,  Saint,    Apostle  of  Britain,  ii.  730-731. 

GUANCHES,  The,  Account  of,  iii.  557-580. 

Guaraxi-Brazilians,  The,  General  account  of, 
iv.  593-606;  place  of,  iv.  593;  distribution  of 
divisions  of,  iv.  593-594;  groups  of,  iv.  594; 
similarity  of  to  Polynesia,  iv.  596  ;  subdivisions 
of,  iv.  596 ;  complexion  and  features  ot,  iv. 
596-598  ;  symmetry  of,  iv.  598  ;  abnormal  char- 


acteristics of,  iv.  599 ;  languages  of.  iv.  599- 
600 ;  ethnic  traits  of,  iv.  600  ;  buildings  of,  iv. 
600 ;  personal  habits  of,  iv.  600-602  ;  disposi- 
tions   of,    iv.  602  ;    arts    and    industries  of,   iv. 

602  ;  character  of,  iv.  602  ;  civilization  of  re- 
tarded, iv.   602-603  ;  skill    of    in    weapons,  iv. 

603  ;  artifices  of  in  chase  and  war,  iv.  603-604  ; 
customs  of,  iv.  605  ;  territories  occupied  by,  iv. 
605. 

Guatemala,  Seat  of  the  Quiche  race,  iv.  550. 
GUCKS,  The,  Division  of  Guarani-Brazilians,  iv.  599. 
Guiana,  Diverse  ethnic  elements  in,  iv.  557. 
Guianans,   The,    Account    of,    iv.    555-560.      (See 

Carz'bs.) 
GuiCCiARDiNi,  Man  of  Florence,  ii.  406. 
GuiNEANS,  Race  derivation  of,  i.  528. 
Gunong-Pra,  Ruins  of  in  Java,  iii.  744. 
Gyda,  Romance  of,  iii.  57-59. 
Gypsies,  The,  Account  of,  i.  744-746;   language 

of,  i.  745  ;  mendicant  character  of,  i.  746. 

H 

Haarfager,  Harald,  Ascendency  of  in  Nor- 
way, iii.  57-59. 

Habit,  Determines  ethnic  traits,  iv.  465-466. 

Habits,  Of  the  Australians,  iv.  722-723. 

HaCHIMAN,  Japanese  Mars,  iv.  212. 

Hadramaut,  Physical  features  of,  iii.  394. 

Haikanic,  Language  of  the  Armenians,  i.  612. 

Hakon  L  Reign  of  in  Norway,  iii.  59. 

Ham,  Headman  of  the  Noachites,  i.  443-445. 

HamiteS,  The,  Place  of  in  biblical  chronology,  i.  414 ; 
migrations  of,  i.  449-463  ;  general  account  of,  iii. 
473-580;  old  Egyptian  division  of,  iii.  473-489; 
ancient  vocations  and  classes  of,  iii,  489-500;  lit- 
erature of  in  Egypt,  iii.  500-512  ;  technology  and 
fine  arts  of  in  Egypt,  iii.  513-522;  government 
and  religion  of  in  Egypt,  iii.  522-539;  ethnic 
traits  of  illustrated  in  Egyptians,  iii.  540-545; 
Coptic  evolution  of,  iii.  545-563  ;  North  African 
divisions  of,  iii.  563-580. 

Hamitic  Migrations,  General  consideration  of, 
i.  449-463;  associated  with  dispersion  of  Black 
races,  i.  449-450;  historical  reasons  for,  i.  450; 
primitive  Arabian  population  derived  from,  i. 
450-452  ;  relations  of  Southern  Arabs  and  East- 
ern Africans  indicated  by,  i.  452-453  ;  contribute 
to  populations  of  Syria,  i.  453-454 ;  people  Canaan 
and  Asia  Minor,  i.454;  Winchell's  views  respect- 
ing, i.  454-455;  Egyptian  stock  derived  from,  i. 
455-456;  great  antiquity  of,  i.456;  true  nature  of 
considered,  i.  457-458  ;  extent  of  to  the  West,  i. 
458-459;  avoid  the  sea,  i.  459-460;  tend  toward 
the  equator,  i.460;  question  of  respecting  primi- 
tive Carthai^inians,  i.  460-461  ;  extreme  limits  of, 
i.  462  ;  summary  of  results  of,  i.  462-463. 

Hamitic  Races,  Migrations  of  considered,  i.  449- 
463;  lie  nearest  the  Blacks,  i.  449-450;  possess 
Old  Arabia,  i.  450;  contribute  to  Himyaritic  writ- 
ings, i.  450-451  ;  have  languages  in  affinity  with 
Semites,  i.  450-452  ;  establish  themselves  in  East- 
ern Africa,  i.  452-453;  occupy  Syria,  Canaan, 
and  Asia  Minor,  i.  453-454;  Winchell's  views  re- 
specting, i.  454-455  ;  people  the  Nile  valley,  i.455- 
456;  determined  in  race  character  by  environ- 
ment, i.  457-458;  make  their  way  into  Northern 
Africa  and  the  West,  i.  458-459;  avoid  the  sea, 
i.  459-460;  found  Carthage,  i.  460-461  ;  hmits 
of  dispersion  of,  i.  462-463. 

Handicraft,  Skill  of  Chinese  in,  iv.  80-82. 
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Hara-Kiri,  Enjoined  in  Japanese  education,  iv. 
164-166. 

Harbors,  Lack  of  in  Italy,  ii.  249. 

Harem,  Evolution  of,  iii.  214-216 ;  of  the  Turks  con- 
sidered, iv.  288. 

Harmonia,  Tradition  of  in  Hellas,  ii.  85. 

Harold,  Loses  Britain  by  an  oath,  ii.  741-742. 

Harvey,  Advocates  doctrine  of  epigenesis,  i.  197. 

Hatasu,  Queen,  Inscription  of,  iii.  401-402. 

Haug,  Dr.,  Translator  of  the  Gathas,  i.  584. 

Havilah,  a  country  of  Eden,  i.  154. 

Hawaiians,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  513; 
general  account  of,  iv.  398-404;  environment 
of,  iv.  399-400;  Christian  conquest  of,  iv.  400- 
401  ;  decline  of,  iv.  401  ;  bathing  and  sports 
of,  iv.  401-402  ;  clothing  of,  iv.  402 ;  building 
and  commerce  of,  iv.  403 ;  government  of,  iv. 
403-404. 

Hawk,  Place  of  in  Egyptian  idolatry,  iii.  536. 

Head  Taking,  Practice  of  among  the  Dyaks,  iii. 
764;  among  the  Formosans,  iii.  785-786;  prac- 
ticed by  Guarani-Brazilians,  iv.  605. 

Hebrew  Language,  General  consideration  of,  iii. 
264-274;  importance  of,  iii.  264;  evolved  from 
monosyllables,  iii.  264-265 ;  arrested  develop- 
ment of,  iii.  265  ;  subordinate  place  of  vowels  in, 
iii.  266-267  ;  divergence  of  from  Aryan  language, 
iii.  267  ;  general  character  of,  iii.  267-269  ;  stages 
in  development  of,  iii.  269-270;  modified  by  cap- 
tivity, iii.  271  ;  becomes  language  of  the  learned, 
iii.  271  ;  close  affinity  of  with  Phoenician,  iii.  272; 
incapacity  of  for  scientific  expression,  iii.  273; 
superiority  of  for  religious  usage,  iii.  273-274. 

Hebrew  Religion,  General  account  of,  iii.  305-322 ; 
basis  of  Hebrew  life,  iii.  305  ;  monotheism  of,  iii. 
305-308;  idolatries  in,  iii.  309-310;  notion  of 
atonement  in,  iii.  311-312;  becomes  a  ceremo- 
nial, iii.  312-313;  expects  a  Deliverer,  iii.  313; 
Christianity  springs  out  of,  iii.  314-316;  deter- 
mines race  character,  iii.  317-322. 

Hebrews,  The,  Derivation  of,  i.  464-469;  relation  of 
to  the  Joktanians,  i.  466-467  ;  to  the  Ishmaeliles, 
i.  467  ;  vicissitudes  of  in  Canaan,  i.  469;  noncom- 
mercial character  of,  i.  469-470;  influence  of  on 
Mediterranean,  i.  470;  limit  of  westward,  i.  470; 
signification  of  tribal  names  of,  i.  470-472  ;  mingle 
with  the  Hatnites,  i.  471  ;  summary  of  distribu- 
tion of,  i.  472-473  ;  lead  the  commerce  of  Poland, 
iii.  178-179;  general  account  of,  iii.  243-322;  evo- 
lution of,  iii.  243-252;  social  and  doniestic  insti- 
tutions of,  iii.  253-264  ;  language  of,  iii.  264-274 ; 
genius  and  arts  of,  iii.  274-288;  political  devel- 
opment of,  iii.  288-305  ;  religion  of,  iii.  305-322. 

Hedge  Hyssop,  Superstition  of  among  the  Druids, 

ii-  543-544- 

Hejaz,  Character  of,  iii.  394. 

Hela,  Deity  of  the  nether  world  among  the  Ger- 
mans, ii.  671. 

Helen,  Mythical  ancestor  of  the  Greeks,  ii.  87 ; 
sinned  against,  ii.  115. 

Helheim,  An  abode  of  misery  in  German  mytholo- 
gy, ii.  671. 

Hellenes,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  488-492.  (See 
Greeks?) 

Hellenic  Aborigines,  General  consideration  of, 
ii.  d^-TJ. 

Hellenic  Migration,  Sources  of,  i.  488. 

Hellenic  Tribes,  General  account  of,  ii. 77-100; 
question  of  priority  among,  ii.  'j'j;  order  of  his- 
torical development  among,  ii.  77-78;  routes  of 


migration   of,  ii.  79-80;  distribution  of,  ii.  80- 

89 ;  vagrant  movements  of  in  Hellas  and  Asia 

Minor,  ii.  89-100. 
Helvktii,  Division  of  among  the  Germanic  races, 

ii.  680;  ancestors  of  the  Swiss,  iii.  91-94. 
HenGIST,  Expedition  of  into  Britain,  ii.  722.      « 
Henry    VIII,   Attempts   to    detach    Irish  Church, 

ii.  613. 
HEPH.tSTUS,  Character  of,  ii.  182. 
Heptarchy,  Establishment  of  in  Britain,  ii.  724- 

725  ;  analogy  of  with  Prankish  kingdom,  ii.  733, 
Heraclid.-e,  Lead  the  Dorian  Greeks,  ii.  89. 
Herah,  Character  of,  ii.  182. 
Heracles,  Character  of,  ii.  182. 
Hercynian  Forest,  Description  of,  ii.  681. 
Heredity,  Contends  with   principle  of  election,  iii. 

81  ;  develops  industrial  talent,  iii.  493-494. 
Herediu.m,  Question  of  under  Roman  constitution, 

ii-  383- 
Heresy,  Cruel  visitations  of  the  Spaniards  upon,  ii. 

473-474- 

Herjulfson,  Norse  sea  king,  iii.  49. 

Hermes,  Character  of,  ii.  182. 

Hermunduri,  Division  of  the  Teutonic  races, 
ii.  687. 

Herndon,  William  Lewis,  Publishes  account  of 
the  Antisians,  iv.  574. 

Herodotus,  Furnishes  names  of  Persian  tribes,  i. 
581-582;  three-son  story  of,  ii.  59-60;  views  of 
respecting  Macedonians,  ii.  83-84 ;  describes 
the  Arabs,  iii.  402  ;  comments  of  on  the  Egyp- 
tians, iii.  540. 

Hersir,  Office  of  among  Norwegians,  iii.  56. 

Herulians,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  501  :  incoming 
of,  ii.  400. 

Hetairai,  Place  of  in  Greek  society,  ii.  119-121. 

Hiddekel,  a  river  of  Eden,  i.  154. 

Hieratic  Writing,  Nature  of  considered,  iii.  496- 

497. 

Hieroglyphics,  True  beginning  of  writing,  iv.  61- 
62  ;  used  by  the  Red  Indians,  iv.  477. 

High-Caste  Hindus,  Account  of,  i.  6S7. 

High  Germanic  Family,  Division  of  the  Teutonic 
races,  ii.  677. 

Highlanders,  Manner  of  life  of,  ii.  598-600. 

Hilltops,  Chosen  as  seats  of  idolatry,  iii.  343. 

Himyar,  Meaning  of,  iii.  391-392;  myth  and  tradi- 
tion of,  iii.  444-446. 

Himyaritic  Writings,  Produced  by  Hamites  and 
Semites,  i.  450-452;  wide  distribution  of,  i.  452; 
account  of,  iii.  447-450. 

Hindi,  Descendent  form  of  Sanskrit,  i.  717;  notices 
of,  i.  723-724. 

Hindu  Architecture,  Character  of,  i.  728, 

Hindus  (see  hidkans).  Physical  form  of  determined 
by  discipline  and  nature,  i.  712-713;  personal 
characteristics  of,  i.  724-726  ;  costumes  of,  i.  748. 

Hindustani,  A  language  of  India,  i.  723. 

Hipparion  Elegans,  Reference  to,  i.  567-568. 

Hippodrome,  Of  the  Greeks,  ii.  129. 

Hiragana,  System  of  Japanese  writing,  iv.  174. 

Hiram  of  Tyre,  Assists  Solomon,  iii.  282. 

HisSARLiK,  Revelations  from,  ii.  47-48. 

"  HiSTORiA  Britonu.m,"  Subject-matter  of,  ii. 
581-582. 

Historical  Ethnology,  Subject  of  considered, 
i.  415-419;  origin  and  development  of,  i.  415-416; 
wide  application  of,  i.  416  ;  Indo-European  race 
determined  by,  i.  416;  Semitic  race  determined 
by,  i.  416-417;  Hamitic  race  determined  by,  L 
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417;  Altaian  race  determined  by.  i.  417-418; 
Western  aborigines  determined  by,  i.  418;  re- 
sults of  method  in,  i.  419. 

Historical  Perspective,  Not  sufficiently  consid- 
ered, i.  605-608. 

History,  Bears  witness  respecting  the  antiquity  of 
man,  i.  49-55,  128-138;  blends  with  tradition, 
i.  49-50;  arises  from  traditional  law,  i.  51-52; 
definition  of,  i.  52-54;  offices  of,  i.  53-55. 

Hittites,    The,    Contentions   of   with    Israel,    iii. 

332-333- 
Hlodwig,  First  Emperor  of  the  Franks,  ii.  705. 
HOANG-Ho,  The,  Description  of,  iv.  37. 
Hochzeit,  Of  the  Germans,  ii.  636-637. 
Holland,  Contended  for  by  sea  and  land,  ii.  713. 
Holy  Synod,  Place  of  in  Russian  administration, 

iii.  160-162. 
Home,  Evolution  of  among  the  Romans,  ii.   254- 

255- 

Honduras,  Seat  of  the  Chontal  race,  iv.  554. 

HoO-CHEE-NOO,  Intoxicant  of  the  Alaskans,  iv.  462. 

HooDOOlSM.     (See  Voodootstn) 

Horatia,  Situation  and  character  of,  ii.  264-265. 

HORATIUS,  Case  of  considered,  ii.  264-265. 

Horde,  Evolution  of,  i.  546. 

Horner,  Leonard,  Investigations  of  respecting 
delta  of  the  Nile,  i.  96-97. 

HORSA,  Expedition  of  into  Britain,  ii.  722. 

Horse,  The,  Sacred  among  the  Iranians,!.  593; 
place  of  among  the  Germans,  ii.  653 ;  use  of  in 
Egypt,  iii.  486. 

Horsemanship,  Suggested  by  the  plateau  of  Iran, 
i.  579;  declines  among  the  Lydians,  ii.  53. 

Horses  of  Arabia,  Account  of,  iii.  399-401  ;  train- 
ing of,  iii.  399-400. 

Horus,  Divine  sovereign  of  the  Egyptians,  iii.  523. 

Hospitality,  Law  of  among  the  Germans,  ii.  643- 
644. 

Hotanke,  Name  of  Sturgeon  Indians,  iv.  498. 

Hottentots,  The,  Place  of  in  geographical  ethnol- 
ogy, i.  425  ;  a  division  of  the  Black  races,  i.  433; 
ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  530-531  ;  general  account 
of,  iv.  678-690  ;  methods  of  chase  among,  iv.  678  ; 
villages  and  settlements  of,  iv.  678-680 ;  Pritch- 
ard's  notes  on,  iv.  680;  fetichism  of  considered, 
iv.  681-690. 

House  People  of  Arya,  The,  General  consider- 
ation of,  i.  641-654;  reason  for  the  name.  i. 
641  ;  circumstances  tending  to  isolate,  i.  644; 
become  localized,  i.  644;  find  aborigines  before 
them,  i.  644-646;  house-building  instincts  of,  i. 
646 ;  sympathy  of  with  the  tree,  i.  646  ;  nomencla- 
ture and  ideas  of,  i.  646-647  ;  sentiment  of  single 
marriage  among,  i.  647-648;  monoganiic  house- 
hold of,  i.  648 ;  office  of  mother  among,  i.  648-649 ; 
place  of  son  and  daughter  among,  i.  649;  agri- 
cultural instincts  of,  i.  649-652  ;  names  of  beasts 
and  iniplements  among,  i.  652-654;  synopsis  of 
aspects  of  life  of,  i.  654. 

House  Philosopher,  Place  of  among  the  Romans, 
ii.  270-272. 

HOVAS.  The,  Tribe  of  the  Madagascans,  iii.  795- 
800. 

Hugo,  ViCTOli,  Range  of  literary  work  of,  ii.  451-452. 

HunzLlPOCHTLl,  Siva  of  the  Aztecs,  iv.  536. 

Human  Sacrifices,  .Prevalence  of  among  the 
Druids,  ii.  540-541  ;  practiced  by  the  Sawaioris, 
iv.  397;  of  the  iVIexicans,  iv.  536;  practiced  by 
the  Dahomans,  iv.  654. 

Humanity,  Essential  element  of  Greek  religion,  ii. 


179;  practical  absence  of  in  Greek  character,  ii. 
191-192. 

Humboldt,  Alexander  von.  Studies  fluctuation 
of  earth's  orbit,  i.  69. 

Hungarians,  The,  Account  of,  iv.  362-374;  lan- 
guage of,  iv.  364-365  ;  literature  of,  iv.  365- 
366;  religion  of,  iv.  366;  ethnic  affinities  of,  iv. 
368  ;  music  of,  iv.  368-370.     (See  Magyars.) 

Huns,  The,  Press  upon  the  Teutonic  races,  ii.  729. 

Hunting  Life,  Predominance  of  among  the  Ger- 
mans, ii.  628. 

Huron-Iroquois,  The,  Dialects  of,  iv.  482;  ac- 
count of,  iv.  505-509;  confederation  of,  iv.  505- 
506  ;  original  seat  of,  iv.  506 ;  character  of,  iv. 
506;  superior  civilization  of,  iv.  506  ;  manners  and 
customs  of,  iv.  506-507  ;  religion  of,  iv.  507-508  ; 
present  conditions  of,  iv.  509. 

Huron-Iroquois  Languages,  Consideration  of, 
iv.  682. 

Huzarehs,  The,  Tribal  division  of  the  Afghans,  i. 

634-635- 

Hydraulic  Mining,  Modifying  influence  of  on  en- 
vironment, i.  558. 

Hydrocarbons,  One  of  the  classes  of  foods,  i.  707- 
708. 

Hypothecation,  Means  of  enforcing  contract  in 
Roman  law,  ii.  387-388. 

Hyuy-i,  System  of  Chinese  writing,  iv.  62. 


lapygians.  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  493. 

Iberians,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  517-518; 
obscure  ethnic  problem  of,  ii.  460-462  ;  followed 
by  the  Visigoths  and  Vandals,  ii.  489;  general 
account  of,  iii.  581-586  ;  race  descent  of,  iii.  581- 
584  ;  controversy  respecting,  iii.  584;  Mongoloid 
religion  of,  iii.  585  ;  question  of  priority  of,  iii. 
586  ;  meager  knowledge  of,  iii.  586. 

Ibn-Bajah,  Arabian  scholar,  iii.  415. 

Ibn-Khaldoun,  Arab  historian,  iii.  411. 

Icelanders,  The,  General  account  of,  iii.  33-49; 
kinship  of  with  Low  Germans,  iii.  33;  probable 
distribution  of,  iii.  33-34;  priority  of  develop- 
ment of,  iii.  34  ;  early  intellectual  life  of,  iii.  34-36 ; 
chronicles  and  sagas  of,  iii.  36  ;  preceded  by  Celts, 
iii.  36-37  ;  social  divisions  of,  iii.  37-38  ;  slow 
growth  of,  iii.  38  ;  origin  of,  iii.  38;  education  of, 
iii.  38-39 ;  free  landownership  of,  iii.  39 ;  industries 
of,  iii.  39-40;  character  of,  iii.  41  ;  millennial  cele- 
bration of,  iii.  41  ;  aspects  of  life  of,  iii.  42-43  ; 
civil  classes  of,  iii.  4^^ ;  influence  of  Clni^tinnity 
among,  iii.  45;  disasters  of,  in'.  48;  discovery  of 
America  by,  iii.  49. 

Ideality,  Lack  of  in  Roman  art,  ii.  336-338. 

Idiographic  Writing,  Nature  of  considered,  iii. 
494-497  ;  aiistract  ideas  of  and  how  expressed 
in  hieroglyphics,  iii.  496. 

Idolatry,  Nature  of  among  Hebrews,  iii.  309-310; 
appearance  among  the  Egyptian,s,  iii.  533-534- 

Igarotes,  Race  of  the  Philipjjines,  iii.  780. 

"  Iliad,"  Story  of  exemplitied  by  Schliemann's  dis- 
coveries, ii.  43-48. 

Illyrians,  The,  General  account  of,  ii.  84-87;  myth 
and  tradition  of,  ii.  85  ;  ethnic  boundaries  of, 
ii.  85-86;  barbarism  of,  ii.  86;  place  of  women 
among,  ii.  86;  war  passion  of,  ii.  87;  hostile 
contact  of  with  Greeks,  ii.  87. 

Imam,  Governor  next  to  emir,  iii.  436. 

Immortality,  Not  inculcated  in  nature  worship,  i. 
594-595- 
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Imoshag  Races,  Ethnic  derivation  of  considered, 
i.  460-461. 

Implements,  Names  of  among  House  People  of 
Arya,  i.  652-654;  of  tiie  Japanese,  iv.  190-193; 
of  the  Fijians,  iv.  420 ;  of  the  Esquimaux,  iv. 
448-449. 

In  Potestate,  Sense  of  in  Roman  law,  ii.  3S5. 

Inari,  Saves  from  foxcraft,  iv.  221. 

Incantation,  Practice  of  by  the  Tunguses,  iv.  333. 

Incas,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  560-569;  tem- 
ples and  fame  of,  iv.  565-568 ;  stature  and 
features  of,  iv.  568-569. 

Incineration  of  Dead,  Practiced  by  the  Alas- 
kans, iv.  462. 

India,  Meaning  of  name  of,  i.  641-642. 

Indican  Races,  General  consideration  of,  i.  641- 
750;  House  People  of  Arya,  instincts  of,  i.  641- 
654 ;  origin  of,  i.  654-676 ;  castes  and  race  di- 
visions of,  i.  676-689 ;  natural  resources  of,  i. 
690-716;  ethnic  characteristics  of,  i.  716-726; 
architecture  of,  i.  726-732  ;  manners  of,  i.  732- 
739;  government  of,  i.  739-743. 

Indicans  (see  House  People  of  Arya),  AfYected  by 
migration  into  India,  i.  654-656 ;  religious  de- 
velopment of,  i.  656-676 ;  kinship  of  with  the 
Germans,  ii.  631. 

Indigo,  Growth  of  in  India,  i.  704. 

Individual  Life,  Furnishes  clue  for  investiga- 
ting race-life,  i.  39-41. 

Individuality, Promoted  by  the  French,  ii.  447-449. 

Indo-Aryans,  Mixed  varieties  of,  i.  542. 

Indo-Chinese,  The,  General  account  of,  iii.  657- 
704;  Siamese  division  of,  iii.  657-681  ;  Cambo- 
dian division  of,  iii.  681-696  ;  Annamese  division 
of,  iii.  696-704. 

Indra,  Deity  of  the  Iranians,  i.  588  ;  hymn  to,  i.  659. 

Indrapura,  Volcano  of,  iii.  721. 

Industries,  Of  the  Indicans,  i.  700-706;  of  the 
Greeks,  ii.  loo-i  14  ;  of  the  Romans,  ii.  239-244  ; 
of  the  Irish  race  disparaged,  ii.  618-619  ;  of  the 
Icelanders,  iii.  39-40;  of  the  Norwegians,  iii.  63; 
of  the  Swedes,  iii.  74;  of  the  Swiss,  iii.  100-103  \ 
of  the  Lithuanians,  iii.  124;  of  the  Poles,  iii.  176- 
177;  of  the  Wends,  iii.  186;  of  the  Czechs,  iii. 
189;  of  the  Chaldees,  iii.  229;  of  the  Hebrews, 
iii.  282-285;  of  the  Canaanites,  iii.  335;  of  the 
Phoenicians,  iii.  351  ;  of  the  Arabs,  iii.  395-397  ;  of 
the  Abyssinians,  iii.  452;  of  the  Gallas,  iii.  460- 
461  ;  of  the  Egvptians,  iii.  482-492  ;  of  theTripol- 
itans,  iii.  565 ;  of  the  Moors,  iii.  573 ;  of  the 
Thibetans,  iii.  596-604;  of  the  Burmese,  iii.  633- 
634;  of  the  Siamese,  iii.  660-663;  of  the  Cam- 
bodians, iii.  683-684;  of  the  Annamese,  iii.  702  ; 
of  the  Malaccans,  iii.  717;  of  the  Javanese,  iii. 
741-742;  of  theDyaks,  iii.  761  ;  of  iheCelebesians, 
iii.  767  ;  of  the  Philippine  islanders,  iii.  775  ;  of 
the  Formosans,  iii.  784;  of  the  Madagascans,  iii. 
797-798;  of  the  Chinese,  iv.  77-94;  of  the  Jap- 
anese, iv.  193-197;  of  the  Mongols,  iv.  238;  of 
the  Buriats,  iv.  248  ;  of  the  Coreans,  iv.  261  ;  of 
the  Turks,  iv.  297-301  ;  of  the  Yakuts,  iv.  319- 
322;  of  the  Finns,  iv.  342;  of  the  Lapps,  iv. 
349;  of  the  Aleuts,  iv.  371-372;  of  the  Tara- 
pons,  iv.  384;  of  the  Sawaioris,  iv.  394-395;  of 
the  Hawaiians,  iv.  403 ;  of  the  Marquesans,  iv. 
404-405;  of  the  Tahitians,  iv.  411;  of  the  Fi- 
jians, iv.  423;  of  the  Esquimaux,  iv.  449-450; 
of  the  Mexicans,  iv.  531-535;  of  the  Mayas, 
iv.  550;  of  the  Antisians,  iv.  575;  of  the  Fue- 
gians,    iv.   580;    of   the    Guarani-Brazilians,    iv. 


602 :  of  the  African  Nigritians,  iv.  648 ;  of  the 
Australians,  iv.    708-711;    of  the  Papuans,   iv. 

732-734. 
Infancy  of  Man,  Analogy  of  with  infancy  of  race, 

i.  39-40. 
Inflection,  A  feature  of  Aryan  language,  i.  420-421. 
Ing.-WONIANS,  The,  Take  possession  of  Holland,  ii. 

713-715- 

In-MARRIAGE,  Fixes  ethnic  character,  iii.  234-235. 

Inscriptions,  Of  the  Old  Latins,  ii.  325  ;  show  at- 
tainments of  race,  iii.  239;  of  the  Him\arites,  iii. 
447-450  ;  of  the  Egyptians,  iii.  494-497  ;  mine  of 
religious  lore,  iii.  529-530. 

Insurrection,  Right  of  among  the  Chinese,  iv.  98. 

Intellectual  Achievement,  Enduring  cliarac- 
ter  of,  iii.  239-240. 

Intermediate  Forms  of  Life,  Do  not  perpetuate 
themselves,  i.  540-541. 

Intermixture  of  Races,  Results  of,  i.  540-544. 

Intonation,  A  quality  of  language,  iii.  6S6-687  ; 
used  in  Indo-Chinese  dialect,  iii.  698-699. 

Intoxicants,  Of  the  Antisians,  iv.  576. 

Intoxication,  Lhiiversality  of  among  mankind,  i. 
590. 

Inuas,  Spirits  of  Esquimau  mythology,  iv.  452. 

Invention,  Suggested  by  emergency,  ii.  341. 

Ion,  Mythical  ancestor  of  the  lonians,  ii.  87. 

Ionia,  Founding  of,  ii.  93. 

Ionian  Confederation,  Origin  of,  i.  492  ;  site  and 
cities  of,  ii.  94. 

IONI.A.NS,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  491-492; 
origin  of,  ii.  88  ;  race  development  of,  ii.  92-95  ; 
concentrate  in  Attica,  ii.  93  ;  found  Asiatic  Ionia, 
ii.  93-94;  race  battle  of  with  Dorians,  ii.  94; 
democratic  domination  of,  ii.  174. 

Ionic  Greek:,  Consideration  of,  ii.  136-137. 

Iphigenia,  Sacrifices  herself,  ii.  115. 

Ippai,  Name  of  social  caste  among  the  Australians, 
iv.  714-716. 

Ippata,  Name  of  social  caste  among  the  Austra- 
lians, iv;  714-716. 

Iranians,  The,  Consideration  of  ethnic  character  of, 
i.  577-640  ;  character  and  origin  of,  i.  577-595  ; 
sex  and  marriage  among,  i.  595-605  ;  historical 
development  of,  i.  605-612;  divisions  and  char- 
acteristics of,  i.  612-640;  life  of  determined  by 
evolution,  i.  579-581  ;  tribal  divisions  of  as  given 
by  Herodotus,  i.  581-582;  early  literary  evolu- 
tion of,  i.  582-586;  religious  beliefs  of,  i.  583- 
595;  religious  books  of  considered,  i.  583-585; 
divine  hierarchy  of,  i.  585-593;  lire  becomes  a 
symbol  of,  i.  593-594- 

IraniC  Languages,  An  element  in  linguistic  eth- 
nology, i.  420-421. 

Iranic  Literature,  Throws  light  on  East  .Vryan 
departure,  i.  481-4S2. 

Irish,  The,  General  account  of,  ii.  605-622;  traces 
of  Orientalism  in,  ii.  605  ;  tradition  of  conquest 
of  Ireland  by,  ii.  605-607;  mythical  heroes  of, 
ii.  605-607 ;  what  the  myths  of  signify,  ii.  607- 
609;  colonization  of  Munster  by,  ii.  607-608; 
retaking  of  Ulster  from,  ii.  608  ;  Irish  Celts  turn 
on  England  and  Wales,  ii.  608-609  ;  evolution 
of,  ii.  609;  planting  of  monasteries  by,  ii.  609; 
reaction  in  favor  of  Druidism  among,  ii.  610; 
points  at  issue  between  and  the  Roman  clergy, 
ii.  611;  Catholicism  accepted  by,  ii.  611-613; 
persecutions  of  by  the  English,  ii.  613-614;  fu- 
tility of  rebellions  by,  ii.  614;  prospect  of  ab- 
sorption of,  ii.  614;  extent  of  the  exodus  of,  ii. 
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614;  direction  of  movement  of  toward  Amer- 
ica, ii.  614-615  ;  race  rank  determined  by  male- 
rial  products,  ii.  615;  material  achievement  ex- 
hibited by,  ii.  616;  intellectual  rank  and  prod- 
ucts of,  ii.  616-617;  industrial  progress  bears 
hard  upon,  ii.  618  ;  material  grandeur  of  derived 
from  foreign  sources,  ii.  619-620;  personal  char- 
acteristics of,  ii.  620;  original  stock  of  disap- 
pears, ii.  620-621  ;  diversities  of  features  among, 
ii.  621-622;  distribution  of  Celtic  traits  among, 
ii.  622;  objections  to  theory  of  considered,  ii. 
622. 

Irish  Elk,  Contemporaneous  with  primeval  man  in 
Europe,  i.  297-299. 

Iron,  Different  use  of  in  the  East  and  West,  iv.  301. 

Irrigation,  Necessary  in  Egypt,  iii.  483. 

ISE,  Sacred  city  of  the  Japanese,  iv.  208-209. 

ISHMAELITES,  THE,  Derivation  of,  i.  464-469;  con- 
nection of  with  Joktanians,  i.  466-467  ;  spread  of 
in  Arabia  and  Africa,  i.  467-468. 

ISIS,  Divine  sovereign  of  the  Egyptians,  iii.  523. 

Islam.     (See  Mohammedanism?) 

Israelites,  The,  Modified  by  contact  of  races,  i. 
543.     (See  Hebrew  and  Semitic  Races.) 

Italian  Language,  Origin  of,  ii.  335. 

Italian  Republics,  Growth  and  development  of, 
ii.  406-410. 

Italians,  The,  General  accountof,ii.  397-419;  evo- 
lution of  the  race,  ii.  397-401  ;  influence  of  bar- 
barians in  founding,  ii.  398-401  ;  amalgamation 
of  peoples  to  form,  ii.  400-401  ;  reversal  of  ethnic 
characteristics  in,  ii.  403 ;  aggressiveness  of 
Rome  reappears  in,  ii.  403-404 ;  great  men  of  ap- 
pear as  transformed  Romans,  ii.  404-405  ;  scien- 
tific tendencies  of,  ii.  405  ;  home  culture  of,  ii. 
405-406  ;  political  order  reversed  by,  ii.  406-408  ; 
nature  of  new  society  of,  ii.  408-409  ;  Church  as- 
cendency over,  ii.  409-410;  highest  life  of  in  re- 
publican cities,  ii.  410-41 1  ;  sorrows  of  reflected 
in  letters,  ii.  41 1  ;  art  of,  ii.  41 1-412  ;  musical  tri- 
umphs of,  ii.  413-416  ;  baleful  influence  of  hierar- 
chy on,  ii.  416  ;  sad  condition  of  the  social  estate 
of,  ii.  416-419  ;  penury  and  crime  among,  ii.  419: 
impediments  to  restoration  of,  ii.  419;  impedi- 
ments to  progress  of,  ii.  419;  greatly  removed 
from  the  Roman  type,  ii.  519. 

Italicans,  The  Old,  General  account  of,  ii.  229- 
238 ;  relations  of  with  Latins  and  Greeks,  ii. 
229-230;  vanguard  of  Dorian  migration,  ii.  230; 
movements  by  which  distributed,  ii.  230;  Saliel- 
lian  division  of,  ii.  230-233;  distributed  in  three 
belts,  ii.  233;  Celtic  impact  upon,  ii.  233;  Latin 
stock  of,  ii.  233-234;  vehement  energy  of,  ii. 
234-235;  strong  in  male  elements,  ii.  235;  ag- 
gressiveness of,  ii.  235-236;  farming  instincts 
of,  ii.  236  ;  buildings  of  strongholds,  ii.  236-239; 
beauty  of  country  of,  ii.  238  ;  commerce  retarded 
among,  ii.  238;  unanimity  of  conditions  of,  ii. 
238 ;  accept  the  Latin  language,  ii.  322. 
Iyeyasu,  Institutes  double  empire  in  Japan,  iv.  199. 


JTackal,  The,  Abounds  in  India,  i.  691. 
Jacohitks,    The,    Development    of    in    Egypt,    iii. 

245-246. 
Japan,  General  account  of,  iv.  147-154. 
Japanese,   The,    Ethnic    d<-riv;iiion  of,  i.  514-515; 

general  account  of,  iv.  147-226;  country  of,  iv. 


147-154;  sex  and  society  of,  iv.  155-170;  lan- 
guage and  literature  of,  iv.  170-183;  arts  and 
industries  of,  iv.  183-197;  government  and  ad- 
ministration of,  iv.  198-206;  religious  institu- 
tions of,  iv.  207-226;  empire  of,  iv.  147-148; 
general  environment  of,  iv.  148-150;  produc- 
tions of,  iv.  I  50-1  53  ;  commerce  of,  iv.  1 53-1 54  ; 
rapid  development  of,  iv.  154;  freedom  of  the 
sexes  among,  iv.  155-156;  bathing  customs  of, 
iv.  155-156;  place  of  woman  among,  iv.  156- 
164;  distinctions  of  married  and  unmarried 
among,  iv.  156-158;  indifference  of  to  sex  rela- 
tions, iv.  159-160;  politeness  of,  iv.  160-161  ; 
notions  of  modesty  among,  iv.  161-162;  main- 
tenance of  family  among,  iv.  162-163;  hy- 
gienic ignorance  of,  iv.  163-164;  zeal  of  in  edu- 
cation, iv.  164;  duty  of  hara-kiri  inculcated 
among,  iv.  164-165;  old  habits  and  new  man- 
ners among,  iv.  166-168  ;  passion  of  for  amuse- 
ments, iv.  168;  distribution  of  in  city  and  coun- 
try, iv.  168-169;  pursuits  and  manners  of  peas- 
ants, iv.  169-170;  hardships  of,  iv.  170;  lan- 
guage of,  iv.  170-177  ;  progress  of  toward  poly- 
syllabic usage  among,  iv.  171-172  ;  grammar  of, 
iv.  172-173;  characters  of,  iv.  174;  syllabary  of, 
iv.  174;  systems  of  writing  among,  iv.  174-176; 
project  of  substituting  English  alphabet,  iv.  176- 
177  ;  literature  of,  iv.  177-183;  old  classics  of,  iv. 
177-178;  native  poems  of,  iv.  178;  prose  fiction 
of,  iv.  178  ;  drama  and  stage  of,  iv.  179  ;  period- 
ical literature  of,  iv.  179-181  ;  censorship  among, 
iv.  181-182;  editorial  profession  among,  iv. 
182;  literary  ])romoters  of,  iv.  182-183;  indus- 
tries of,  iv.  183-192;  imitative  faculties  of, 
iv.  183-184;  successes  of  by  discovery  and 
adaptation,  iv.  184;  architecture  of,  iv.  185-190; 
bridges  of,  iv.  185-186;  old  caslle  of,  iv.  186- 
187;  cities  and  streets  of,  iv.  187-188;  charac- 
ter of  country  houses  of,  iv.  188-190;  styles  of 
interior  decoration  among,;  iv.  190;  post-towns 
and  thoroughfares  of,  iv.  190;  agricultural  arts 
of,  iv.  190-192;  implements  of,  iv.  192-193; 
metallurgy  of,  iv.  193;  wood  carving  of,  iv. 
193;  bronzes  of,  iv.  193-194;  fabrics  of,  iv. 
194-195;  industrial  aptitudes  of,  iv.  195;  aspira- 
tions of,  iv.  195-196;  progress  and  ambitions 
of,  iv.  196;  naval  establishnient  of,  iv.  196-197; 
methods  of  rescue  among,  iv.  197. 
Japanese  Language,  General  account  of,  iv.  170- 

177. 

"Japanese  Record,"  Classic  of  the  Japanese, 
iv.  178. 

Japheth,  Headman  of  the  Noachites,  i.  443-445. 

Japhethites,  Place  of  in  biblical  chronology,  i.  414; 
migrations  of  (see  Hamitic  Migrations,  Semitic 
Migrations,  East  Aryan  Migrations,  ?i\\<\  West 
Aryan  Migrations)  ;  affected  by  climatic  sur- 
roundings, i.  475-476;  seven  tribes  of,  i.  476; 
descendent  races  of,  i.  476-479. 

Jarls,  The,  Place  of  among  the  Norwegians,  iii. 
57-59;  their  discoveries,  iii.  58-59;  class  of 
among  the  Swedes,  iii.  70-71. 

Java,  Center  of  Malay  empire,  iii.  732-734. 

JAVAN,  Headman  of  the  Japhethites,  i.  477-478. 

Javanese,  The,  General  account  of,  iii.  732-750'» 
center  of  the  Malay  empire,  iii.  73--733  :  e"^''" 
ronment  of,  iii.  733-735  ;  productions  ot,  iii.  736- 
737  ;  languages  of,  iii.  738-740;  literature  of,  iii. 
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740-741;  industries  and  arts  of,  iii.  741-742; 
architecture  of  illustrated  in  temples,  lii.  742- 
744;  relations  of  with  Indicans,  iii.  744;  antiqui- 
ties of,  iii.  744-746  ;  government  of,  iii.  746-748  ; 
religion  of,  iii.  748;  features  of,  iii.  748-749;  de- 
cline of,  iii.  750. 

Javanites,  The,  Biblical  derivation  of,  i.  477-478. 

Jehovah,  Invincible  King  of  Israel,  iii.  299-300. 

Jerusalem,  An  epitome  of  Eastern  races,  iii.  384. 

Jews.     (See  Hebrews.) 

Jocundity,  Of  the  French  strikingly  manifested,  ii. 
444-456. 

JORDANIS,  Writings  of,  iii.  52. 

Joshua,  General  of  Israel,  iii.  247  ;  battles  and  wars 
of,  iii.  292. 

JOTUNS,  The,  Division  of  the  Finns,  iv.  344-345. 

Jubilee,  Year  of  among  the  Hebrews,  iii.  255-259. 

Judgeship,  Institution  of  in  Israel,  iii.  292-295. 

Juggernaut,  City  and  ceremonial  of,  i.  673-674. 

Julia,  Influence  of,  ii.  266. 

Jupiter,  Condition  of  in  planetary  system,  i. 
59-61. 

JURAKS.  The,  Division  of  the  Samoyeds,  iv.  336; 
account  of,  iv.  340. 

Jurisprudence,   Finds   natural  vehicle    in    Latin, 

!'•  333- 

Jus,  Derivation  and  sense  of  in  Roman  law,  ii.  379- 
381  ;  derivation  of  justice  from,  ii.  379-380. 

Jus  Mori  BUS  Constitutum,  Sense  of  in  Roman 
law,  ii.  380-381. 

Jute,  Growth  of  in  India,  i.  703-704. 

Jutes,  The,  Environment  of,  ii.  713;  lead  in  bar- 
barian adventure,  ii.  721  ;  sentiment  of  in 
Britain,  ii.  722-724;  language  and  organization 
of,  ii.  758. 

Juvenal,  Place  of  in  Latin  literature,  ii.  329. 

K 

Kadin,  Title  of  sultan's  ladies,  iv.  288-290. 

Kaffirs,  The,  Classified  by  geographical  ethnol- 
ogy, i.  425  ;  (Indicans),  account  of,  i.  743-744. 
(See  Zulu-Kaffirs.') 

Kaibals,  The,  Division  of  the  Samoyeds,  iv.  340. 

Kakars,    The,    Tribal    division    of    the    Afghans, 

■'•  634- 

Kalm.ar,  Union  of  considered,  ii.  762. 

Kamasians,  The,  Division  of  the  Samoyeds, 
iv.  340. 

Kamchadale,  Language  of  the  Kamchatkans, 
iv.  324. 

Kamchatkans,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  323- 
324;  social  and  domesticlife  of,  iv.  323;  method 
of  travel  among,  iv.  323-324;  language  of, 
iv.  324. 

Kami  no  michi.  Substitute  for  Shinto  by  the  Japa- 
nese, iv.  211. 

Kapota,  Name  of  social  caste  among  the  Austra- 
lians, iv.  714-716. 

Kara-Kirgheez,  The,  Division  of  the  Mongols,  iv. 
244-245. 

Kari,  Wind  god  in  German  mythology,  ii.  674. 

Karm,  Lake,  Character  of,  iii.' 486. 

Karopani,  Sacriticers  of  the  Iranians,  i.  592-593. 

Katakana,  System  of  Japanese  writing,  iv.  174. 

Kavi,  The,  Prophets  of  the  Iranians,  i.  591. 

Kawa,  Intoxicant  of  the  Hawaiians,  iv.  402. 

Kazan  Tartars,  Division  of  Tartar  races,  iv.  273. 

KentigERN,  Saint  of  the  Gael,  ii.  592. 

Kerm,  Native  name  of  Egypt,  iii.  478. 

Kermanji,  Language  of  the  Kurds,  iii.  225-226. 


Khalka  Mongols,  The,  Division  of  the  Mongol 
races,  iv.  233. 

Khese,  Idols  of  the  Samoyeds,  iv.  338. 

Khoshots,  The,  Division  ol  Calmuck  race,  iv.  274, 

KiowAS,  The,  Division  of  the  Appalachians, 
iv.  524. 

Kirgheez,  The,  Division  of  the  Mongol  race,  iv. 
234  ;  race  divisions  ol,  iv.  244-245. 

Kirk,  The,  Established  in  Scotland,  ii.  601-604. 

Kl  rriM,  Tribe  of  the  Japhethites,  i.  478. 

Klamaths,  The,  Account  of,  iv.  510-512. 

KOLARIANS,  The,  Division  of  Indican  population, 
i.  682-683. 

Komaur,  Episcopal  title  among  Abyssinians,  iii.  456. 

Koran,  Foundation  of  Turkish  constitution,  iv. 
302-303. 

KoRiAKS,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  325-327. 

KSHATRIYAS,  Order  of,  i.  677. 

Kuanon,  Japanese  goddess  of  mercy,  iv.  217. 

KuBBi,  Name  of  social  caste  among  the  Australians, 
iv.  714-716. 

KUBLAI  Khan,  Accepts  Buddhism,  iii.  619. 

KUMBO,  Name  of  social  caste  among  Australians, 
iv.  714-716. 

Kurdistan,  Character  of,  iii.  221. 

Kurds,  The,  General  account  of,  iii.  219-226;  pre- 
serve Aramaean  traits,  iii.  219;  tradition  and  de- 
velopment of,  iii.  219-221  ;  country  of,  iii.  221  ; 
pastoral  and  sedentary  tribes  of,  iii.  221-223; 
ancestral  pride  of,  iii.  223  ;  pursuits  of,  iii.  223 ; 
affected  by  many  race  influences,  iii.  223  ;  fea- 
tures of,  iii.  223-225  ;  habits  and  customs  of,  iii. 
225;  bad  fame  of,  iii.  225;  language  of,  iii.  225- 
226  ;  literature  of,  iii.  226. 


Labor,  Common  lot  of  the  Irish,  ii.  619-620. 

Ladrones,  The,  Place  of  in  Polynesia,  iv.  2i77- 

Lakes,  Existence  of  in  Egypt,  iii.  486. 

"L'Allegro,"  Quotation  from,  ii.  55. 

Lamaism,  Evolution  and  general  account  of,  iii.  602- 
626 ;  general  consideration  of,  iv.  239  ;  ascend- 
ency of  among  Mongols,  iv.  239. 

Lamarck,  Leads  in  discovering  the  new  theory  of 
life,  i.  196-198;  his  theorems,  i.  196. 

"  La  Marseillaise,"  War  song  of  the  Provengals, 
ii.  505. 

Lamaseries,  Religious  institutions  of  the  Mongols, 
iv.  235-238. 

Land  System,  Of  the  Lithuanians,  iii.  124-126. 

Landownership,  Facility  of  under  the  Romai:s.  ii. 
383;  of  the  French,  ii.  459;  system  of  among- 
the  Germans,  ii.  651-652;  allodial  titles  in,  ii. 
656-657;  of  the  Icelanders,  iii.  39;  subject  to 
social  conditions,  iii.  56-57  ;  .system  of  among 
the  Swiss,  iii.  99-100. 

Landshofding,  Place  of  in  the  Swedish  adminis- 
tration, iii.  79. 

Language,  Bearing  of  study  of  on  antiquity  of 
man,  i.  1 24-  1 27  ;  principles  of  study  of,  i.  202-203  I 
of  the  Greeks,  ii.  129-146;  of  the  Albanians 
noticed,  ii.  209,  216-217;  of  the  French,  ii.  428- 
431;  an  index  of  race  paternity,  ii.  479-480; 
of  the  Portuguese,  ii.  491-494;  of  the  Celts,  ii. 
566-569;  of  the  Cornish,  ii.  584-585;  of  the 
Swedes,  iii.  84-90;  modihed  by  German,  iii.  90; 
an  index  of  race  priority,  iii.  1 13-1 14  ;  of  the  Lith- 
uanians, iii.  122-124;  of  the  Russians,  iii.  151- 
156;  of  the  Poles,  iii.  172-176;  of  the  Czechs, 
iii.   189-190;  of  the   Kurds,  iii.  225-226;  of  the 
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Hebrews,  iii.  264-274 ;  of  the  Canaanites,  iii.  336- 
337  ;  of  the  Phoenicians,  iii.  351-354;  of  the  Arabs, 
iii.  407-409  ;  of  the  Gallas,  iii.  461  ;  of  the  SomaHs, 
iii.  467-468  ;  ot  the  DonkaHs,  iii.  469 ;  of  the  Moors, 
iii.  575;  of  the  Iberians,  iii.  585  ;  of  the  Basques, 
iii.  587;  of  the  Thibetans,  iii.  604-611-,  of  the 
Burmese,  iii.  636-638  ;  of  the  Siamese,  iii.  666- 
668  ;  of  the  Annamese,  iii.  698-699;  of  the  Ma- 
lays, Hi.  714-716;  of  the  Sumatrans,  iii.  727:  of 
the  Javanese,  iii.  738-740;  of  the  Dyaks,  iii.  758- 
759;  of  the  Madagascans,  iii.  794  ;  of  the  Chinese, 
iv.  58-69;  of  the  Japanese,  iv.  170-177;  of 
the  Mongols,  iv.  234-235 ;  of  the  Coreans, 
iv.  260-261  ;  of  the  Turks,  iv.  292-293  ;  of  the 
Samoyeds,  iv.  336;  of  the  Finns,  iv.  343-344; 
of  the  Lapps,  iv.  351  ;  of  the  Esthonians,  iv. 
356;  of  the  Magyars,  iv.  364-365;  of  the  Poly- 
nesians, iv.  386 ;  of  the  Maoris,  iv.  433  ;  of  the 
Esquimaux,  iv.  451;  of  the  North  American 
Indians  considered,  iv.  477-482  ;  high  devel- 
opment of  among  American  aborigines,  iv.  477- 
478  ;  native  tongues  bound  together,  iv.  478  ;  rich 
in  description,  iv.  478-479 ;  specializing  tend- 
ency of,  iv.  479 ;  caste  denoted  by,  iv.  479 ;  rela- 
tion of  to  latitude,  iv.  480;  Algonquin  gram- 
mar of,  iv.  481  ;  weakness  of  Algonquin  tongues 
in  reasoning,  iv.  481-482;  of  the  Quichuas,  iv. 
552  ;  of  the  Australians,  iv.  716. 

Langue  d'Oc,  Division  of  primitive  French,  ii. 
429-.430. 

Langue  d'Oil,  Division  of  primitive  French,  ii. 
429-430. 

Lao-Tse,  Life  and  work  of,  iv.  111-114. 

Lapps,  The,  Presence  of  in  Norway,  iii.  52-53;  gen- 
eral account  of,  iv.  348-352 ;  tradition  of,  iv. 
348;  nicknames  of,  iv.  348;  ethnic  relations  of, 
iv.  348-349  ;  environment  of,  iv.  349-350 ;  ab- 
sence of  political  life  among,  iv.  350  ;  SJiaman- 
ism  of,  iv.  350;  language  of,  iv.  351;  ethnic 
characteristics  of,  iv.  351-352. 

Lares,  Place  of  in  Roman  mythology,  ii.  362-363. 

Larrey,  The  Baron,  Description  of  Arabs  by,  iii. 
439-440. 

Larvae,  Sprites  of  the  Roman  mythology,  ii.  369. 

Lassa,  Commercial  and  political  capital  of  Thibet, 
iii.  600-605  ;  physical  features  of,  iii.  602. 

Latin  Language,  The,  An  element  in  linguistic  eth- 
nology, i.  420-421  ;  throws  light  on  East  Aryan 
departure,  i.  479 ;  general  consideration  of,  ii. 
320-336;  affinity  of  with  yEolic  Greek,  ii.  320; 
an  example  of  arrested  development,  ii.  320; 
influence  of  environment  and  formation  of,  ii. 
320-321  ;  stiff  and  sharp  character  of  Old  Latin, 
ii.  321-322  ;  becomes  language  of  Italican  races, 
ii.  322 ;  three  stages  in  evolution  of,  ii.  322- 
328;  transition  of  second  to  third  stage  of,  ii. 
323  ;  limits  of  tirst  period  of,  ii.  323-325  ;  as  ex- 
emplified in  old  inscriptions,  ii.  325;  preserva- 
tion of  antique  Latin  examples  of,  ii.  325-326; 
sharpening  of  the  vowels  of,  ii.  326 ;  second 
epoch  of,  ii.  326-327 ;  various  features  of,  ii. 
327-328;  recession  of  accent  in,  iii.  328;  reduc- 
tion of  quality  of  syllables  in,  ii.  328 ;  utterance 
of  relate  to  nervous  tension,  ii.  329;  condition 
of  in  literary  epoch,  ii.  329-332  ;  corruption  of, 
ii.    330-331  ;   strength    of  in    demonstration,  ii. 

331  ;  severe  aspect  of,  ii.  331  ;  monotony  of,  ii. 

332  ;  sonorousness  and  dignity  of,  ii.  332  ;  adapt- 
ed sound  and  cadence,  ii.  332 ;  an  example  of 
linguistic  architecture,  ii.  333  ;  adaptation  of  law 


ii.  333;  planted  among  the  barbarians,  ii.  333- 
334 ;  Romance  languages  issue  from,  ii.  334- 
335  ;  carries  Roman  institutions  abroad,  ii.  335- 
336;  yields  to  the  French,  ii.  435-436,  preserva- 
tion of  by  the  Portuguese,  ii.  493  ;  influence  of 
in  Polish  literature,  iii.  174-175. 

Latin  Races.  The,  General  consideration  of,  ii. 
397-520;  Italian  division  of,  ii.  397-419;  French 
division  of,  li.  420-459;  Spanish  division  of,  li. 
460-488 ;  Portuguese  division  of,  ii.  488-496 ; 
Provencal  division  of,  li.  496-506;  Wallachian 
division  of,  ii.  506-520. 

Latins,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  493-495. 

Latium,  Food-supply  of,  ii.  243. 

Law,  Concomitant  with  the  civilized  life,  ii.  531. 

Lawmaking,  Principal  prerogative  of  Rome, 
ii.  396- 

Lead,  Found  in  India,  i.  716. 

Leather,  Manufacture  of  by  the  Turks,  iv.  301. 

Lefthanded  Mohammed,  Notice  of,  ii.  469-470. 

Lefth.-^NDEDNESS,  In  writing  considered,  ii.  40, 
Note. 

Leibnitz,  Holds  doctrine  of  Metamorphosis,  i.  197. 

Leif  Ericsson,  Discoverer  of  North  America,  iii.  49. 

Lemures,  Evil  spirits  of  Roman  mythology,  ii.  369. 

Lemuria,  Probable  origin  of  the  human  race,  i.  173- 
182;  probability  of  existence  of,  i.  173-175;  in- 
dications of  such  a  continent,  i.  177-179;  com- 
mon origin  of  races,  i.  505. 

Lemurs,  Distribution  of,  i.  179-180,  abundance  of 
in  Borneo,  iii.  757. 

Leni-Lennappes,  Division  of  Eastern  Algonquins, 
iv.  522. 

Leonese  Dialect,  Account  of,  ii.  481. 

Lesbian,  A  dialect  of  yEolic,  ii.  131-133. 

Letts,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  499. 

Lex,  Sense  of  in  Roman  law,  ii.  380-381. 

Lex  Talionis,  Prevalence  of  in  Jewish  law,  iii. 
301-302. 

Liberty,  Distinguished  from  freedom  among  the 
Germans,  ii.  639-641. 

LiCHTALFHElM,  Middle  world  of  German  mythol- 
ogy, ii.  672. 

Life,  Presence  of  in  planetary  worlds,  i.  56-59; 
epoch  of  considered,  i.  60-83. 

Linguistic  Ethnology,  How  language  becomes 
basis  of  classification,  i.  419;  Aryan  races  deter- 
mined by,  i.  419-420;  race  movements  traceable 
by  language  in,  i.  420 ;  inflection  of  Aryan  lan- 
guages valuable  to,  i.  420-421  ;  Semitic  race  de- 
termined by,  i.  421  ;  differences  in  Semitic  and 
Aryan  languages  throw  light  on,  i.  421  ;  Turani- 
an races  determined  by,  t.  422-423  ;  Ganowanian 
races  determined  by,  i.  423-424. 

Lion's  Gate,  At  Mycens,  ii.  74. 

Literature,  Of  the  Indican  races,  i.  656-669;  of 
the  Greeks,  ii.  129-146;  of  the  Romans,  ii.  329- 
336;  reflects  sorrows  and  conflicts  of  the  mind, 
ii.  410-412;  of  the  French,  ii.  429-430;  birth  of 
death  of  language,  ii.  482-484;  of  the  Portu- 
guese, ii.  494-496 ;  of  the  Celts,  ii.  566-569 ; 
of  the  Bretons,  ii.  589-590;  of  the  Icelanders, 
iii.  48-49  ;  of  the  Danes,  iii.  53-54  ;  of  the  Norwe- 
gians, iii.  68;  of  the  Lithuanians,  iii.  122;  of  the 
Slavs,  iii.  156;  of  the  Poles,  iii.  173-176;  of  the 
Czechs,  iii.  190;  of  the  Phoenicians,  notice  of,  iii. 
354;  of  the  Arabs,  iii.  401-41  i  ;  of  the  Somalis.iii. 
468  ;  of  the  Egyptians,  iii.  500-512  ;  of  the  Thib- 
etans, iii.  609-614 ;  of  the  Burmese,  iii.  639;  of 
the  Siamese,  iii.  668-669  ;   of  the  Camboclians, 
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iii.  684-685  ;  of  the  AnnaTnese,  iii.  699-700;  of 
the  Malaccans,  iii.  713-716;  of  the  Javanese,  iii. 
740-741  ;  causes  Lxalion  of  lantjuage,  iv.  58-59; 
of  the  Chinese  considered,  iv.  70-77  ;  of  the  Jap- 
anese, iv.  177-183;  beginnings  of  among  the 
Mongols,  iv.  235;  evolution  of  among  the 
Turks,  iv.  295-297 ;  modeled  after  Persian 
originals,  iv.  295  ;  classical  period  of,  iv.  295  ; 
essays,  history,  and  biography  in,  iv.  295-297  ; 
European  influences  on,  iv.  297  ;  of  the  Finns, 
iv.  344;  of  the  Magyars,  iv.  365-366;  of  the 
Maoris,  iv.  433-434- 

Lithuanian  Languages,  Account  of,  iii.  122-124. 

LiTH  uanians,  The,  General  account  of,  iii.  1 1  i-i  26 ; 
division  of,  iii.  1 1  i-i  i  5  ;  fir>t  mention  of,  iii.  115; 
oldest  of  Slavic  races,  iii.  115;  environment  of,  iii. 
1 15-1 16  ;  ethnic  analysis  of,  iii.  1 17-1 18  ;  localism 
of,  iii.  118;  rise  of  to  power,  iii.  1 1 8-11 9  ;  histor- 
ical evolution  of,  iii.  119-121;  absorbed  by  the 
Poles,  iii.  121  ;  similarity  of  language  of  to  San- 
skrit, iii.  121-122;  hostility  of  to  foreign  influ- 
ence, iii.  122;  aspirations  of,  iii.  122;  relation  of 
to  Letts,  iii.  122-124;  agricultural  life  of,  iii.  124; 
land  system  of,  iii.  124-126. 

Little  Horde,  Division  of  the  Mongols,  iii.  246. 

Little  Russians,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i. 
499;  account  of,  iii.  138-139. 

Livings rONE,  Makes  Africa  known,  iv.  626. 

LiVY,  Place  of  in  Latin  literature,  ii.  329. 

Llewellyn  ap  Gryffyth,  Treats  with  Henry  III, 
ii.  576. 

Localism,  Tends  to  preserve  ethnic  character,  ii. 

584-589. 

Logic,  Not  well  supported  by  the  Indian  languages, 
iv.  481-482. 

Lohito  Tribes,  Place  of,  i.  510. 

London,  Condition  of  in  sixth  century,  ii.  731-732. 

Longevity,  Promoted  by  Hebrew  manner  of  life, 
iii.  252. 

Longobards  (Lombards),  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i. 
502  ;  division  of  the  Teutonic  races,  ii.  685-686, 

"  Lord  Nann,"  Breton  poem  quoted  from,  ii.  590. 

Lore,  Substitute  for  signs  among  the  Germans,  ii. 
668-669. 

Low  Germanic  Family,  Division  of  the  Germanic 
races,  ii.  677. 

Low  Germans,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  502-503. 

Lower  Caspian,  Point  of  dejiarture  for  Aryan  mi- 
gration, i.  474-475- 

Lowlanders,  Place  of  in  the  ethnic  scheme,  ii.  595. 

Loyalty,  An  attribute  of  the  Provengals,  ii.  503. 

Lubbock,  Sir  John,  Investigates  condition  of  pri- 
meval man,  i.  320-323. 

Lucan,  Place  of  in  Latin  literature,  ii.  313;  quota- 
tion from,  ii.  553-554. 

Lucerne,  Refuge  for  the  unhappy,  iii.  107-109. 

Luck,  Belief  in  among  Coreans,  iv.  267. 

LUCRINE  Lake,  A  summer  resort  of  the  Romans, 
ii.  304. 

LUCUS    De.«     Di^,     Sacred    grove    at    Rome,   ii. 

374-375- 
Lunemann,  Describes  the  Basques,  iii.  588-592. 
Lures,  The,  Preserve  ancient  Iranian  types,  i.  616- 

617  ;  wandering  life  of,  i.  618. 
Lycians,    The,    Ethnic  derivation    of,  i.  486-487 ; 

consideration  of,  ii.  60-62  ;  antiquities  of,  iii.  61  ; 

architectural    remains    of,    ii.    61-62 ;    bilingual 

tablets  of,  ii.  62 ;  language  of,  ii.  62. 
Lycurgian     Constitution,     Account     of,     ii. 

164-169. 
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Lycurgus,  Legislation  of  for  the  Dorians,  ii. 
165-169. 

Lydians,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  487  ;  general 
account  of,  ii.  48-57  ;  tradition  of,  ii.  48;  invent 
money,  ii.  48-49;  beginnings  of  secular  society 
among,  ii.  49-51  ;  first-grade  industrial  people, 
ii.  51  ;  gold  treasures  of,  ii.  51  ;  beginning  of 
nationality  of,  ii.  51-52;  name  of  in  art,  ii.  52; 
costumes  of,  ii.  52-53  ;  horse-riding  passion  of, 
ii.  53;  want  of  literature,  ii.  53-54;  love  of  gain 
of,  ii.  54;  games  and  music  of,  ii.  54;  society 
of,  ii.  54-55;  luxury  and  refinement  of,  ii.  55; 
royal  toinbs  of,  ii.  56-57  ;  cajiital  city  of,  ii.  57. 

Lydus,  Mythological  founder  of  Lydia,  ii.  48. 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  Investigations  of  respecting 
delta  of  the  Mississippi,  i.  94-96. 

M 

Macassars,  The,  Character  of,  iii.  767-769. 

Macchiavelli,  Man  of  Florence,  ii.  406. 

MaCEDO,  Tradition  of,  ii.  83. 

Macedonians,  The,  General  account  o-f,  ii.  82-84; 
race  relationships  of,  ii.  82-83;  historical  ob- 
scurity of,  ii.  83;  poetical  traditions  of,  ii.  83- 
84  ;  later  character  and  genius  of,  ii.  84. 

Madagascans,  The,  General  account  of,  iii.  787- 
802  ;  environment  of,  iii.  787-789  ;  means  of  sub- 
sistence of,  iii.  789-790;  ethnic  affinities  of,  iii. 
791-792;  traces  of  African  admixture  with,  iii. 
792-794;  language  of,  iii.  794;  picture  writing 
of,  iii.  794;  place  of  in  ethnic  scale,  iii.  794-795  ; 
agricultural  life  of,  iii.  796-797  ;  industries  of,  iii. 
797;  commerce  of,  iii.  797-798;  government  of, 
iii.  798  ;  superstitions  of,  iii.  798-800  ;  low  morals 
of,  iii.  800  ;  traits  of,  iii.  801-802. 

Madai,  Tribe  of  the  Japhethites,  i.  477. 

Madis,  Race  of  African  giants,  iv.  662. 

Magellan,  Man  of  Florence,  ii.404;  discoveries  of, 
ii.  491- 

Magic,  Practice  of  among  the  Egyptians,  iii.  509. 

Magna  Gr^CIA,  Seat  of  culture  m  Italy,  ii.  327. 

Magog,  Headman  of  the  Japhethites,  i.  477. 

Magyars,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  360-374 ;  tra- 
dition of,  iv.  369;  dispersion  of,  iv.  360;  devel- 
opment of,  iv.  361 ;  marriage  system  of,  iv.  361- 
362;  recent  evolution  of,  iv.  362-363;  language 
of,  iv.  364-365  ;  literature  of,  iv.  365-366 ;  con- 
stitution and  government  of,  iv.  366 ;  religion 
of,  iv.  366 ;  descent  of,  iv.  366-368 ;  music  of, 
iv.  368-370;  genius  of,  v.  370. 

MahrattaS,  The,  Distribution  of  in  India,  i.  719- 
723;  compared  with  the  Sudras,  i.  722. 

Mahratit  Language,  Consideration  of,  i.  721. 

Malaccans,  The,  General  account  of,  iii.  705-720; 
environment  of,  iii.  705-707;  original  seat  of, 
iii.  707  ;  influence  of  climate  on,  iii.  707-708;  pro- 
ductions of,  iii.  709-710;  movements  of,  iii.  711  ; 
determined  by  geological  conditions,  iii.  711-712; 
family  development  of,  iii.  712-713;  marriage 
system  of,  iii.  713;  language  of.  iii.  713-715  ;  lit- 
erature of,  iii.  716-717  ;  antiquities  and  ruins  of, 
iii.  717;  industries  of,  iii.  717;  religion  of,  iii. 
717-718;  ethnic  character  of,  iii.  718-720. 

Malagasy  Races,  Derivation  of,  i.  518. 

Malagasy,  The.     (See  Madagascans.) 

Malay  Peninsula,  How  peopled,  i.  510. 

Malayans,  The,  Classified  by  geographical  ethnol- 
ogy, i.  425. 

Malayo  Chinese  Races,  Distribution  of,  i. 
510-512. 
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Malayo-Mongoi.oids,  General  account  of,  iii.  581- 
802  ;  Thibetan  and  Burmese  divisions  of,  iii.  581- 
656;  Indo-Chinese  divisions  of,  iii.  657-704; 
Alalays  proper,  iii.  705-802. 

Malays,  The,  General  account  of,  iii.  705-802; 
Malaccan  division  of,  iii.  705-720  ;  Sumatran  di- 
vision of,  iii.  721-732  ;  Javanese  division  of,  iii. 
732-750;  Bornean  division  of,  iii.  751-764;  Cele- 
besian  division  of,  iii.  765-770  ;  Philii)pine  island- 
ers, iii.  770-780;  Formosan  division  of,  iii.  780- 
787  ;  Madagascan  division  of,  iii.  787-802  ;  sum- 
mary of  characteristics  of,  iii.  801-802. 

Malaysia,  E.xtent  and  character  of,  iii.  705-707. 

Malpighi  Investig'ates  the  nature  of  tissue,  i. 
197. 

M.AMMOTH.  Thk,  Contemporaneous  with  jirimeval 
man  in  Europe,  i.  11 1,  296. 

Man  Caverns,  Situation  of,  i.  90;  formation  and 
character  of  considered,  i.  91-92,  97-98,  275- 
307  ;  place  of  in  geological  formations,  i.  276 
277 ;  show  the  coe.xistence  of  man  and  certain 
extinct  animals,  i.  277-278;  materials  contained 
in,  i.  278-280;  demonstrate  the  character  of 
prehistoric  life,  i.  280-307  ;  reveal  the  use  of  the 
metals,  i.  284-288 ;  most  primitive  of  human 
habitations,  i.  289 ;  character  of  reviewed,  i. 
289-290;  kinds  of  animal  remains  found  in,  i. 
290-300;  human  remains  found  in,  i.  290  295; 
variety  of  implements  found  in,  i.  303-305. 

Manchuria,  General  character  of,  iv.  250-254. 

Manchus,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  514-515; 
general  account  of,  iv.  250-256;  ascendency  of 
in  Eastern  Asia,  iv.  250;  environment  of,  iv. 
250-253;  productions  of,  iv.  253;  myth  and 
tradition  of,  iv.  253;  clans  of,  iv.  253-254;  eth- 
nic relations  of,  iv.  254;  charactei:istics  and  fea- 
tures of,  iv.  254-255  ;  superior  intellect  of,  iv. 
255  ;  ascendency  of  in  China,  iv.  255-256. 

Mandans,  The,  Tradition  of,  iv.  500-502  ;  comments 
of  Catlin  respecting,  iv.  503. 

Mandarins,  Place  of  in  Chinese  society,  iv.  140- 
141. 

Mandhars,  Tribe  of  the  Celebes,  iii.  769. 

Manhattans,  The,  Division  of  Eastern  Algon- 
quins,  iv.  520. 

Manner  of  the  Beginning,  General  discussion 
of,  i.  183-264;  the  hypotheses  regarding,  i.  183- 
199;  preconceptions  respecting,  i.  183-184;  in- 
teresting question  of,  i.  185;  general  agreement 
of  doctrines  respecting,  i.  193-199;  Lamarckian 
theory  of,  i.  196-198;  Darwinian  views  of,  i. 
198-199;  genesis  of  new  doctrine  respecting,  i. 
199-21 1  ;  true  evolution  explains,  i.  212-236; 
application  of  doctrine  of,  i.  236-254;  objections 
to  theory  considered,  i.  254-264. 

Manners  and  Customs,  Of  the  Iranians,  i.  579- 
580,  631-632;  of  the  Indicans,  i.  732,  748;  of 
the  I.ydians,  ii.  53-55;  of  the  Albanians,  ii. 
216;  of  the  Romans,  ii.  276;  of  the  French,  ii. 
445-448  ;  of  the  Gael,  ii.  600  ;  of  the  Icelanders, 
iii.  42-43;  of  the  Norwegians,  iii.  54;  of  the 
Kurds,  iii.  225  ;  of  the  Arabs,  iii.  436-437  ;  of  the 
Egyptians,  iii.  542;  of  the  Copts,  iii.  546,  556; 
of  the  Siamese,  iii.  679;  of  the  Cambodians,  iii. 
691  ;  of  the  Sumatrans,  iii.  731  ;  of  the  Dyaks, 
iii.  763;  of  the  Phili])pine  islanders,  iii.  777;  of 
the  Chinese,  iv.  124-146;  of  the  Japanese,  iv. 
156-166;  of  the  Coreans,  iv.  270;  of  the  Chuk- 
chees,  iv.  325;  of  the  Lapps,  iv.  349;  of  the 
Hawaiians,  iv.  402  ;  of  the  Marquesans,  iv.  405  ; 


of  the  Tahitians,  iv.  416;  of  the  Fijians,  iv 
425  ;  of  the  Maoris,  iv.  432 ;  of  the  Esqui 
maux,  iv.  449;  of  the  Dakota-Sioux,  iv.  504- 
505;  of  the  Iroquois,  iv.  506-507;  of  the  Ojib- 
was,  iv.  509;  of  the  Zunis,  iv.  514;  of  the 
Californians,  iv.  517;  of  the  Antisians,  iv. 
575-576;  of  the  Araucanos,  iv.  578;  of  the 
Puelches,  iv.  586;  of  the  Guarani-Brazilians, 
iv.  600-602;  of  the  Natalese  and  Damaras,  iv. 
672  ;  of  the  Veddahs,  iv.  693-695  ;  of  the  Pap- 
uans, iv.  733. 

Mannheim,  Earthly  abode  of  man  in  German  my- 
thology, ii.  674-676. 

Mannus,  Deity  of  the  German  race,  ii.  630-631. 

Manu,  Laws  of  among  the  Burmese,  iii.  646. 

Manufactures,  Of  the  Swiss,  iii.  102-103  :  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  iii.  354-355;  of  the  Abyssinians,  iii. 
452  ;  of  the  Thibetans,  iii.  597-598;  of  the  Bur- 
mese, iii.  643  ;  of  the  Annamese,  iii.  702  ;  of  the 
Javanese,  iii.  741-742;  of  the  Japanese,  iv.  193; 
of  the  Turks,  iv.  297-301  ;  of  the  American 
aborigines,  iv.  483-484,  486-487  ;  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, iv.  535  ;  of  the  Australians,  iv.  708-711. 

Manus  Injectio,  Meaning  of  in  Roman  law,  ii. 
391-392. 

Maoris,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  512-513; 
general  account  of,  iv.  426-436;  environment 
of,  iv.  426-428  ;  productions  of,  iv.  428  ;  animal 
life  connected  with,  iv.  428-429;  European  in- 
fluences among,  iv.  429-430;  subject  to  Great 
Britain,  iv.  430;  character  and  features  of,  iv. 
430-431;  complexion  of,  iv.  431-432  ;  diffusion 
of  ethnic  qualities  among,  iv.  432 ;  tattooing 
among,  iv.  432-433 ;  marriage  system  among, 
iv.  433 ;  social  divisions  of,  iv.  433  ;  language 
of,  iv.  433;  literature  of,  iv.  433-434;  religion 
of,  iv.  434-435  ;  original  condition  of,  iv.  435; 
modifications  of.  iv.  435-436. 

Marble,  Found  in  India,  i.  716;  use  of  by  the  Ro- 
mans as  building  material,  ii.  354-355. 

Marcellinus,  Describes  the  Gauls,  ii.  620-621  ; 
describes  the  Arabs,  iii.  403. 

Marcomanni,  The,  Division  of  the  Teutonic  races, 
li.  687. 

Margaret  of  Denmark,  Mention  of.  ii.  762. 

Mariner's  Compass,  Invention  of  by  Chinese,  iv.  86. 

Market  of  the  Greeks,  The,  Center  of  society, 
ii.  109-1 14. 

Marquesans,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  404- 
406 ;  productions  of,  iv.  404-405  ;  manner  of 
life  of,  iv.  405-406. 

Marriage,  Four  methods  of  among  races,  i.  596- 
598 ;  bearing  of  systems  of  on  proportion  of 
sexes,  i.  604 ;  system  of  among  House  People 
of  Arya,  i.  647-649 ;  ceremonies  of  among  the 
Hindus,  i.  732-734;  among  the  modern  Greeks, 
ii.  208;  rules  of  among  the  Romans,  ii.  258- 
259;  postponement  of  among  the  Romans,  ii. 
269  ;  usage  of  among  the  Germans,  ii.  632-639; 
sentiments  determining,  ii.  632-634;  common 
sense  respecting,  ii.  634;  indissolubility  of,  li. 
634-635;  postponement  of,  ii.  635-636;  regard- 
ed as  climax  of  life,  ii.  636-637  ;  peculiar  usages 
regarding,  ii.  637-638  ;  rigorous  rules  respect- 
ing, ii.  638-639. 

Marriage  Gift,  Nature  of  among  the  Germans, 
ii.  637. 

Marriage  System,  Of  the  House  People  of  Arya, 
i.  647-649;  of  the  Romans,  ii.  255;  of  the  Old 
Asshuriies,  iii.  21  3-215  ;  of  the  Chaldees,  iii.  231- 
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236;  of  the  Heljrevvs,  iii.  261-264;  of  the  Arabs, 
iii.  404-406;  of  the  Abyssinians,  iii.  447;  of  the 
Oki  Egyptians,  iii.  493-494;  of  tlie  Copis,  iii.  554- 
556;  of  the  Thibetans,  iii.  604-607;  of  the  Bur- 
mese, iii.  636  ;  of  the  Annamese,  iii.  696-:  98  ;  of 
the  Malaccans,  iii.  713;  of  the  Sunuitrans,  iii. 
726-727;  of  the  Chinese,  iv.  51-55;  of  tiie  Jap- 
anese, iv.  155-156;  of  tiie  Mongols,  iv.  234;  of 
the  Turks,  iv.  288-290;  of  the  Sainoyecis,  iv. 
334-336;  of  the  Finns,  iv.  343;  of  the  Magyars, 
iv.  361-362;  of  the  Sawaioris,  iv.  391-392;  of 
the  Maoris,  iv.  433;  of  the  Esquimaux,  iv.  443- 
444  ;  of  the  Alasl<an  Tinnehs,  iv.  460 ;  of  the  Ai- 
gonquins,  iv.  469-471  ;  of  the  Caiifornians,  iv. 
517  ;  of  the  Chiquitos  and  Moxos,  iv.  592  ;  of  the 
Nigrilians,  iv.  638-642;  of  the  Australians,  iv, 
714-716;  based  on  system  of  caste,  iv.  714- 
716;  results  of,  iv.  715-716;  of  the  Papuans, 
iv.  728. 

Married  Women,  Rights  of  among  the  Romans, 
ii.  262-263. 

Mars,  Condition  of  in  planetary  system,  i.  59-61. 

Marsigni,  The,  Division  of  the  Teutonic  races, 
ii.  687. 

Marshall  Islanders,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  512- 
513  ;  place  of  in  Polynesia,  iv.  377. 

Marsh  WORT,  Superstition  of  among  the  Druids,  ii. 

543-544- 

Martial,  Place  of  in  Latin  literature,  ii.  329. 

Maruts,  The,  Hymn  to,  i.  660, 

Massachusetts,  The,  Division  of  Eastern  Algon- 
quins,  iv.  520. 

Massowah,  Emporium  of  Abyssinia,  iii.  454. 

Mata,  Name  of  social  caste  among  the  Austra- 
lians, iv.  714-716. 

Match  Maker,  The,  Work  of  among  the  Chinese, 
iv.  51-52. 

Match  I  Manitou,  Evil  spirit  of  the  Ojibvvas, 
iv.  509. 

Mathematics,  Developed  by  the  Arabs,  iii.  41 1-412. 

Ma  Twan-lin,  Compiler  of  Chinese  encyclopsedia, 
iv.  76. 

M.-VUSOLEUM,  The,  One  of  the  seven  wonders, 
ii.  159. 

Maximus  (the  circus),  Scenes  in  at  Rome,  ii. 
31 1-320. 

Maya  Quiches,  The.      (See  Mayas  and  Quiches?) 

Mayas,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  546-551  ;  race 
affiliations  of,  iv.  546  ;  connections  of  with  Az- 
tecs, iv.  548 ;  remarkable  achievements  of,  iv. 
548;  richness  of  in  antiquities,  iv.  550;  indus- 
tries   and    arts    of,    iv.    550;    religion    of,    iv. 

550-551' 
Medes,  The,  Precede  Persians  in  development,  i. 

482  ;  as  types  of  the  Iranian  evolution,  i.  608. 
Medicine,   Knowledge   of   among   the   Egy|)tians, 

iii.  508. 
Medicine  Man,  The,  Place  of  in  Indian  society, 

iv.  49 '-492. 
Mediterranean    Nations,   The,   Classified   by 

geographical  ethnology,  i.  425. 
Medo-Persian  Development,  Order  of,  i.  609. 
Megaceros  HiBERNlCUS.     {?>e&  Irish  Elk) 
Mekong,  The,  River  of  Siam,  iii.  659;  annual  flood 

in,  iii.  681-683,  692-694. 
Melanesia,    Position    ami    character  of,    iv.    377; 

native  seat  of  the  Sea  Negroes,  iv.  740. 
Melanesians,  The,  Distribution  of  in   Malaysia, 

iii.  712. 
MELKAR'fH,  Myth  and  worship  of,  iii.  369-370. 


Menam,  The,  Annual  flood  in,  iii.  657-659. 

Mencius,  Philosojiher  of  the  Chinese,  iv.  123. 

Mendacity,  Prevalence  of  among  the  Chinese» 
iv.  136. 

Menhirs,  Character  of  described,  i.  331-337. 

Mennius,  Welsh  bard  and  historian,  ii.  581-582. 

Merchant  Marine,  The,  Care  of  by  the  Japanese^ 
iv.  197. 

Mercury,  Favorite  deity  of  the  Gaulish  pantheon^ 
ii.  540. 

MERMNAD.t:,  Dynastic  name  of  the  Lydians,  ii.  49. 

Meshech,  Headman  of  the  Ja|)hethites,  i.  478. 

Mesopotamia,  A  Semitic  country,  i.  463. 

Messina,  Capital  of  Norman  kingdom,  ii.  749. 

Mestizos,  The,  Characteristics  of,  i.  543. 

Metallurgy,  Of  the  Slavic  races,  iii.  157;  of  the 
Chinese,  iv.  87-88. 

Metals,  Civilization  begins  with  use  of,  i.  284-289; 
use  of  succeeds  that  of  stone,  i.  284 ;  art  of  com- 
bining discovered,  i.  285-286;  manner  of  work- 
ing originates  in  India,  i.  713-714 ;  smelting  of^ 
'•  7  •  5-7 ' 6 ;  use  of  among  the  primitive  Romans, 
ii.  243-244;  abundance  of  in  Wales,  ii   577-578. 

Metempsychosis,  Docinnc  of  anKjng  Eastern 
races,  iv.  219-220. 

Mexi,  Old  ethnic  name  of  Aztecs,  iv.  531. 

Mexican  Aborigines,  General  account  of,  iv. 
525-545  ;  included  in  ethnic  term  Nahuall.  iv. 
525;  relationships  of,  iv.  525-526;  Pueblo  di- 
vision of,  iv.  526-529;  superiority  of,  iv,  529; 
Aztec  evolution  of,  iv.  529-538;  Toltec  evolu- 
tion of,  iv.  538-540;  Chichimec  evolution  of, 
iv.  540-541  ;  Cholulan  division  of,  iv.  541-544; 
religious  antiquities  of,  iv.  544-545 ;  succeed 
preexisting  races,  iv.  545. 

Mexican  Races,  Derivation  of,  i.  52.J. 

Mexico,  General  character  of,  iv.  531. 

Michael  Angelo,  Man  of  Florence,  ii.  406. 

Micronesia,  Place  and  character  of,  iv.  377. 

Midas,  Old  king  name  of  the  Phrygians,  ii.  41. 

Middle  Horde,  Division  of  the  Mongols,  iv.  246. 

MiDlANITES,  Ethnic  place  of,  iii.  393. 

Migration,  Use  of  as  argument  respecting  place  of 
beginning,  i.  158-172;  governed  by  law,  i.  159- 
160;  indications  of  starting  point  of,  i.  160; 
movement  of  Indo-Europeans  by,  i.  160-162; 
movement  of  African  races  by,  i.  162-163; 
of  Mongolians  by,  i.  163-165  ;  did  not  proceed 
from  the  Americas,  i.  165-166;  exceptional 
movements  by  considered,  i.  167-168;  general 
reflections  respecting,  i.  168-172 ;  sense  in  which 
understood,  i.  483  ;  prevents  development  of  art, 
iii.  276. 

Migration,  Course  of,  Germanic  movement  info 
Europe,  ii.  623-625;  not  impeded  in  Russia, 
iii.  133-134. 

Migration  of  Races,  Nature  of  considered,  i. 
536-537;  into  Europe  not  co'incident,  ii.  523- 
524  ;  of  the  Celts  in  their  European  distribution, 
ii.  524-525. 

Mikado,  Place  of  in  Japanese  society,  iv.  198. 

Milaraspa,  The  huntlred  thousand  songs  of,  iii. 
609-6 1 o. 

Millet,  Growth  of  in  India,  i.  701. 

Milton,  Quotation  from,  iii.  341. 

Minerals,  Of  Switzerland,  iii.  101-102;  of  Thibet, 
iii.  596-597;  of  Siam,  iii.  662. 

Mines,  Of  Wales,  ii.  577-578. 

MiNNETAREES,  The,  Division  of  the  Dakota-Sioux, 
iv.  500. 
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Minor  Asians,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  485-488. 

MiRABEAU,  CoMTE  DE,  Notice  of,  ii.  504. 

Mirth,  Absence  of  among  tiie  Spartans,  ii.  169. 

Missing  Links,  Not  to  be  expected  in  nature,  iii. 
86-90. 

Missionary  Question,  Among  the  Burmese,  iii. 
650-652;  among  the  Polynesians,  iv.  388-389; 
among-  the  Hawaiians,  iv.  400-401. 

Mississippi  Valley,  Abounds  in  prehistoric  re- 
mains, i.  348-356. 

Mistletoe,  Becomes  an  object  of  adoration  to  the 
Diuids,  ii.  537-539;  parasitical  plant  of  dark- 
ness and  mystery,  ii.  541-542;  belief  in  vir- 
tues  of,  ii.   542-543;  ceremonifil   of  cutting,  ii. 

542-543- 

MiTHRA,  Deity  of  the  Iranians,  i.  588. 

Mixed  Races  of  Mankind,  General  considera- 
tion of,  i.  540-548  ;  derived  from  both  lines  of 
ancestry,  i.  540 ;  are  varieties  of  a  single  spe- 
cies, i.  541  ;  short-lived  character  of,  i.  541- 
542 ;  Indo-Aryan  varieties  of,  i.  542 ;  West 
Asian  varieties  of,  i.  542-543 ;  wide  diffusion  of, 
i.  543;  instability  of,  i.  543-544;  American  va- 
rieties of,  i.  543-544;  evolution  of  gens  in  con- 
nection with.  i.  545-546;  consideration  of  horde 
in  connection  with,  i.  546-547. 

Mnesicles,  Architect  of  the  Propylsea,  ii.  153. 

MOABITES,  Ethnic  place  of,  iii.  393. 

Modern  Greeks,  The,  General  account  of,  ii.  193- 
208;  evolution  of  from  ancient  race,  ii.  193-195; 
affected  by  barbarian  invasions,  ii.  195-196;  re- 
ligious force  affected,  ii.  196-198;  analysis  of, 
ii.  198-199;  persistency  of  with  respect  to  local- 
ity, ii.  199-200;  centers  of  development  of,  ii. 
201  ;  preserve  ancient  traits,  ii.  201  ;  may  in- 
herit intellectual  qualities  of  Old  Greeks,  ii.  201- 
202 ;  physical  characteristics  of,  ii.  202 ;  per- 
sonal traits  of,  ii.  202-203 ;  temperance  and 
chastity  of,  ii.  203-204;  patriotism  and  democ- 
racy of,  ii.  204-205  ;  discipline  of  schools,  ii. 
205  ;  national  spirit  of,  ii.  205  ;  survival  of  sub- 
tlety among,  ii.  205 ;  lack  of  artistic  genius 
among,  ii.  205-207  ;  admiration  of  for  ancestors, 
ii.  207-208 ;  marriage  union  among,  ii.  208 ; 
distribution  of  populations  of,  ii.  208. 

Modesty,  Notion  of  among  the  Germans,  ii.  633 ; 
the  Japanese,  iv.  161-162. 

MODOCS,  The,  Account  of,  iv.  510-512. 

Mceris,  Lake,  Character  of,  iii.  486. 

McESO-GoTHic  Language,  Account  of,  ii.  697; 
development  of,  ii.  698-699;  written  in  Runic 
characters,  ii.  700. 

Mohammed,  Influence  of  in  Arabian  evolution,  iii. 
403-405,  407-408,412-413,  416,  423-424,  426- 
433  ;  his  struggles,  iii.  430;  his  moral  sternness, 
iii.  432;  general  aspects  of  his  career,  iii.  432-433. 

Mohammedanism,  Determines  character  of  the 
Persian  races,  i.  623-625,  639;  kept  at  bay  in 
Greece,  ii.  197-198;  contends  for  possession  of 
Sicily,  ii.  749-751  ;  sanctioned  polygamy,  iii.  404- 
407  ;  existence  of  in  Abyssinia,  iii.  455  ;'  accepted 
by  the  Somalis,  iii.  468;  prevalence  of  in  North 
Africa,  iii.  566-567;  prejudice  against  in  Thibet, 
iii.  649;  ascendency  of  in  Malacca,  iii.  713;  pre- 
vails among  Celebesians,  iii.  769-770;  introduc- 
tion of  into  China,  iv.  118-119;  infects  the  Tur- 
comans, iv.  284-286;  basis  of  civil  polity  of  the 
Turks,  iv.  306. 

Mohammedans,  The,  Constituted  a  division  of  In- 
dican  population,  i.  687  :  gain  ascendency  over 


the  Spanish  race,  ii.  465  ;  ease  of  conquest  of,  ii. 
465  ;  liberal  spirit  and  method  of,  ii.  465  ;  ex- 
pelled by  the  Greeks,  ii.  465-466;  traces  of  in 
Spain,  ii.  467 ;  intellectual  and  artistic  life  of 
transmitted,  ii.  467  ;  learning  of  diffused  through 
Europe,  ii.  467-470. 

Mohawks,  The,  Division  of  the  Hui  on- Iroquois, 
iv.  506-507. 

Mohicans,  The,  Division  of  Eastern  Algonquins. 
iv.  520. 

Moloch,  Worship  of  by  Canaanites,  iii.  341. 

MOLOSSIANS,  The,  Tribe  of  ancient  Greeks, 
ii.  97. 

MONA.     (See  Anglesea?) 

Monarchy,  Rudimentary  forms  of  among  the 
Cells,  ii.  558-560;  arises  out  of  patriarchical 
forms  iii.  240-242  ;  institution  of  established  in  Is- 
rael, iii.  295-296  ;  institution  of  among  the  Abys- 
sinians,  iii.  454-455;  character  of  among  the 
Egyptians,  iii.  527-529. 

Monasteries,  Planting  and  development  of  in  Ire- 
land, ii.  609. 

Monasticism,  Existence  of  in  Abyssinia,  iii.  455, 
founding  of  among  the  Thibetans,  iii.  618-619. 

Mongolians,  The,  Classified  by  geographical  eth- 
nology, i.  425. 

Mongols  (proper),  The,  General  account  of,  iv. 
227-314;  ethnic  evolution  of,  iv.  227-238;  Cos- 
sack division  of,  iv.  239-248 ;  Buriat  division  of, 
iv.  248-250;  Manchu  division  of,  iv.  250-256; 
Corean  division  of,  iv.  256-270;  Tartar  division 
of,  iv.  271-281  ;  Ottoman  division  of,  iv.  281- 
291  ;  literature  and  arts  of,  iv.  292-301  ;  gov- 
ernment and  society  of,  iv.  302-314;  race  fertil- 
ity of,  iv.  227;  environment  of,  iv.  227-230; 
historical  evolution  of,  iv.  230-232  ;  ethnic  divi- 
sions of,  iv.  233-234;  early  marriage  among, 
iv.  234;  subjection  of  woman  among,  iv.  234- 
235;  language  of,  iv.  235;  beginnings  of  liter- 
ature among,  iv.  235  ;  insignihcance  of  arts 
among,  iv.  235-236;  building  of,  iv.  236-238; 
constitution  of  society  atnong,  iv.  238  ;  theory 
of  supernal  powers  among,  iv.  239;  ascendency 
of  Lamaism  among,  iv.  239;  ethnic  character- 
istics of,  iv.  239-242;  features  of,  iv.  244;  as- 
cendency of  in  Asia,  iv.  244;  associated  tribes 
of,  iv.  244;  Kirghee  divisions  of,  iv.  244-245; 
religious  life  and  superstitions  of,  iv.  245 ; 
hordes  of,  iv.  246 ;  Cossack  divisions  of,  iv. 
246-247  ;  promise  of  civilization  among,  iv.  247- 
248  ;  superiority  of  Buriats  among,  iv.  248 ;  ani- 
mal industries  of,  iv.  248  ;  Buddhist  ascendency 
among,  iv.  248-249;  Shamanism  among,  iv. 
249-250. 

Monks,  Succeed  the  Druids  in  Britain  and  Gaul, 
ii.  549-550. 

Monogamy,  One  of  the  four  systems  of  marriage 
considered,  i.  597-598  ;  jirevails  among  the  Ro- 
mans, i.  599;  among  other  Indo-Europeans,  i. 
599;  difficulty  of  maintaining,  i.  599-600;  con- 
ditions antecedent  to,  i.  600;  circumstances  con- 
firming, i.  600;  reinforced  by  Iranian  prophets, 
i.  604-605 ;  accepted  by  modern  Greeks,  ii. 
195;  instituted  by  the  Romans,  ii.  255;  mar- 
riage law  of  the  Russians,  iii.  147-150;  marriage 
rule  of  the  Egyptians,  iii.  493-494;  marriage 
law  of  the  Japanese,  iv.  155;  marriage  law  of 
the  Coreans,  iv.  257  ;  marriage  law  of  the 
Finns,  iv.  343;  marriage  law  ot  the  Magyars, 
iv.  361-362. 
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MONOGENESIS,  Accepted  as  the  law  of  man-life,  i. 
120;  theory  of  conskiered,  i.  535-536. 

Monosyllabic  Character,  Of  words  illustrated, 
iii.  666-667 ;  prevails  in  Cambodia,  iii.  686. 

Monotheism,  A  product  of  the  Semitic  mind,  i. 
563;  essential  element  of  Semitic  faith,  iii.  305; 
Renan's  views  regarding,  iii.  306-307  ;  instinctive 
with  Hebrew  race,  iii,  307  ;  Ma-K  Mulier's  views 
respecting,  iii.  307-308  ;  universality  of"  among 
Semites,  iii.  308-310;  jjromulgated  by  Hebrews, 
iii.  311. 

Monotony,  In  nature  affects  character  of  mankind, 
iii.  480. 

Moon,  Condition  of  in  planetary  system,  i.  60;  pre- 
serves notion  of  femininity  in   nature,  iii.  534. 

Moon  Cycle,  Of  the  Celts,  ii.  554. 

Moors,  The,  Liberal  spirit  of,  ii.  464;  gain  ascend- 
ency over  the  Spanish  race,  ii.  465-467;  intellec- 
tual life  of  diffused  throughout  Europe,  ii.  467  ; 
learning  of  transmitted  to  the  north,  ii.  467-470; 
architectural  glory  of,  ii.  468-470  ;  account  of,  iii. 
572-576;  historical  interest  of,  iii.  573;  Arabian 
influence  among,  iii.  574;  repulsiveness  of,  iii. 
574-575  ;  language  of,  iii.  575  ;  bad  reputation 
of,  iii.  575-576. 

MOQUIS,  The,  Account  of,  iv.  514. 

Moresque  Architecture,  Evolution  of,  iii. 
416-422. 

Morocco,  Character  of,  iii.  576. 

Morris,  Descril^es  customs  of  the  Amazonians, 
iv.  603. 

Moses,  Leader  of  Israel,  iii.  291-292. 

Mosque,  The,  Evolution  of  among  the  Arabs,  iii. 
416-422;  peculiar  features  of,  iii.  416-417 ;  em- 
bellishments of,  iii.  418;  plan  and  decorations 
of,  iii.  418  ;  examples  of,  iii.  420-421. 

Motherhood,  Nature  of  among  House  People  of 
Aryn,  i.  649-650. 

Moukden,  Old  capital  of  Manchuria,  iv.  252. 

Mound  Builders,  General  account  of,  i.  346-356; 
remains  left  by  in  Mississippi  and  Ohio  valleys, 
i.  348-353;  indications  of  character  of,  i.  349- 
354;  stages  in  development  of,  i.  352-355; 
antiquity  of,  i.  353-354;  physical  character  of 
indicated,  i.  354-356;  little  knowledge  of  man- 
ners of,  i.  355-356. 

Mountain  Lapps,  Division  of  the  Lapps,  iv.  348-352. 

Mountains,  The,   Resist   the  agency  of   man,  i. 

553-554- 

Moxos,  The,  Division  of  the  Patagonians,  iv,  588; 
account  of,  iv.  592. 

Mulattoes,  Characteristics  of,  i.  543. 

Mulberry,  A  product  of  Greece,  ii.  103. 

MtJLLER,  Max,  Views  of  respecting  the  Veda,  i. 
658-663. 

Multiple  Origin  of  Mankind,  Considered,  i. 
151-152. 

Murri,  Name  of  social  caste  among  the  Aus- 
tralians, iv.  714-716. 

Music,  Absence  of  the  genius  for  among  the  Greeks, 
ii.  I  56  ;  ascendency  of  in  Italy,  ii.  413-414;  polit- 
ical unhappiness  reflected  in,  ii.  413-414;  instru- 
ments of,  ii.  414;  of  the  Magyars,  iv.  368-370; 
of  the  Antisians,  iv.  575. 

Muskogees,  The,  Division  of  Appalachians,  iv.  522. 
(See  Creeks.) 

MUSPELHEIM,  World  of  light  in  German  mythol- 
ogy, ii.  671. 

Mustareb  Arabs,  The,  Division  of  Arab  race, 
iii-  391-393- 


Mycen/E,  Ruins  of  considered,  ii.  74-76. 

Mysians,  The.  General  consideration  of,  ii.  58-59. 

Mysteries,  Of  the  Greeks  considered,  ii.  188-189; 
of  the  Druids,  ii.  546. 

Mythology,  Of  the  Greeks  imported  into  Italy,  ii. 
366 ;  political  cliaracler  of  among  the  Romans, 
ii.  372-373  ;  of  the  Germans  compared  with 
that  of  the  Grieco-Itaiicans,  ii.  631  ;  of  the  Ger- 
mans, ii.  667-677;  use  of  twigs  in,  ii.  667; 
specific  forms  of,  ii.  669-671  ;  general  evolu- 
tion of,  ii.  671-674;  poetical  character  of,  ii. 
674-677;  of  the  Phfjenicians,  iii.  367-371. 

"Myvyrnian  Archaiologyof  Wales,"  Purport 
and  subject-matter  of,  ii.  574. 

Nahoas,  The,  Account  of,  iv.  553;  place  of  in 
ethnic  scheme,  iv.  553;  sprang  from  Toltec 
stock,  iv.  553. 

N.\IIUATL,  Ethnic  term  descriptive  of  Mexican  abo- 
rigines, iv.  525  ;  tribes  of  conquer  Mexico,  iv. 
538-540. 

Natchez,  The,  Division  of  Appalachians,  iv.  522. 

Natural  Science,  A  product  of  the  Aryan  mind, 
i.  556-563;  a  condition  of  perpetuity,  i.  561- 
562. 

Natural  Selection,  Law  of  discussed,  i.  212- 
236;  Darwin's  explication  of,  i.  212-227;  Pro- 
ceeds by  variation  of  form,  i.  213-214;  special 
examples  of,  i.  215-216;  three  laws  of,  i.  217; 
holds  of  individual  and  species,  i.  219-222;  wide 
differences  produced  by,  i.  225-226;  works 
powerfully  by  sex  choice,  i.  226-227  I  extends  to 
all  nature,  i.  229-231  ;  human  species  one  of  the 
results  of,  i.  231-236. 

Nature,  Laws  of  not  understood  by  the  Romans, 
ii.  359-360;  more  easily  understood  in  major 
than  in  minor  aspects,  ii.  370-371  ;  reactions 
of  in  song  and  sentiment,  iii.  144-145. 

Nav'ajoes,  The,  Account  of,  iv.  514. 

Navigation,  Practice  of  by  the  Phoenicians,  iii.  356- 
359;  invention  of  by  Chinese,  iv.  86;  of  the 
Polynesians,  iv.  384-386. 

Navy,  Of  the  Japanese  considered,  iv.  196-197. 

Neanderthal  Skull,  Description  of,  i.  293-295. 

Neapolis,    a    bathing   resort    of   the   Romans,   ii. 

304- 
Nefas,    Derivation    and    sense   of    in   Roman   law, 

ii-  379- 

Negroes,  The,  Classified  by  geographical  ethnol- 
ogy, i.  425  ;  a  division  of  the  Black  races,  i.  433. 

Negritos,  The,  Fall  back  before  stronger  races, 
iii.  775- 

Nejd,  Physical  features  of,  iii.  394-395  ;  horses  of, 
iii.  399-401. 

Nemed,  Myth  and  tradition  of,  ii.  606-607. 

Neo-Syrians,  Account  of,  iii.  380-386;  genesis  of, 
iii.  381;  foreign  invasions  against,  iii.  382;  dis- 
tricts and  capital  towns  of,  iii.  383;  reduced  by 
Turcomans  and  Christians,  iii.  384  ;  literature  of, 
iii.  384-386. 

Nervous  Tension,   Shown  in  utterance,  ii.  329 

Nestorian,  Influence  of  in  Syria,  iii.  386. 

Neustria,  Conquered  by  the  Normans,  ii.  430;  be- 
comes Normandy,  ii.  430 ;  conquest  of  by  the 
Normans,  ii.  739. 

New  Ze.\land,  General  character  of,  iv.  426- 
428. 

New  Zealanders,  The.  (See  Papuans  and 
Maoris.) 
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Newark  (Ohio),Prehistoric\voiksofdescribed,  i.349. 

Nexum,  Sense  of  in  Roman  law,  ii.  295. 

Nez  PERCfiz,  Account  of,  iv.  510. 

Niagara  Falls,  Furnishes  i)asis  of  time  measure- 
ment, i.  86-87. 

Nicaragua,  Seat  of  the  Nahoas,  iv.  553. 

NiDWALD,  Canton  of  mentioned,  iii.  96. 

NiEBUHR,  Description  of  Arabs  by,  iii.  439. 

NiEMEN,  The,  Races  inhabited,  iii.  1 17-118. 

NiFLHEIM,  World  of  darkness  in  German  mythol- 
osy.  ii.  671. 

NiGRiTL'\N  Distribution,  Considered,  i.  525-527. 

NlGRiiTANS,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  607- 
690;  general  view  of,  iv.  607-617;  environment 
and  limitations  of,  iv.  617-628;  ethnic  classifi- 
cation of,  iv.  628-638 ;  social  institutions  and 
languages  of,  iv.  638-646;  arts,  government, 
and  characteristics  of,  iv.  646-662  ;  ethnic  com- 
parisons of,  iv.  662-666  ;  Zulu-KafTw  divisions 
of,  i\^  666-675 ;  Bushman  and  Hottentot  di- 
visions of,  iv.  675-680;  fetichism  of,  iv.  681- 
690;  parts  of  Africa  occupied  by,  iv.  608; 
boundaries  of,  iv,  608;  inferior  rank  of,  iv. 
610;  priority  or  recency  of  considered,  iv.  612; 
individual  activities  of,  iv.  612-614;  power  of 
vocality  among,  iv.  614;  reprofluctive  instincts 
of,  iv.  614-615  ;  slight  ethnic  differences  amon'^, 
iv.  615-616;  narrowing  lines  of  interest  in,  iv. 
616-617;  general  environment  of,  iv.  617-621; 
political  divisions  of,  iv.  618-620;  vegetable  re- 
sources of,  iv.  620-621  ;  European  connections 
with,  iv.  621-624;  water  supply  of,  iv.  622- 
624;  small  influence  of  on  physical  condition, 
w.  626;  unprogressiveness  of,  iv.  626-628; 
ethnic  classification  of,  iv.  628-632  ;  four  groups 
of,  iv.  628-629 ;  detailed  tribal  scheme  of,  iv. 
629-631  ;  most  diverse  and  most  identical  of 
people,  iv.  633-634;  community  of  form  and 
features  of,  iv.  634;  effects  of  foreign  inter- 
course on,  iv.  635-636;  Zulu-KatTir  divisions 
of,  iv.  634-638 ;  social  laws  undeveloped  by, 
iv.  638-639;  indifference  of  to  marriage  ties, 
iv.  639-640;  immorality  of,  iv.  640;  polygamy 
of,  iv.  640-641  ;  American  development  of,  iv. 
641-642;  languages  of,  iv.  642-646;  absence 
of  art  among,  iv.  646 ;  building  abilities  of,  iv. 
646-648;  native  governments  of,  iv.  648;  prev- 
alence of  slavery  among,  iv.  649-650;  Daho- 
man  evolution  of,  iv.  650-656 ;  strongly  dis- 
tinctive traits  of,  iv,  656;  cranial  development 
of,  iv.  658-659;  bodily  characteristics  of,  iv. 
659-660;  coloration  of,  iv.  660;  variations  of 
stature  among,  iv.  660-662;  down-grading  of 
on  lines  of  progress,  iv.  662-664 ;  place  of  high- 
est development  of,  iv.  664-665  ;  avoidance  of 
sea  by,  iv.  666;  affinities  of  with  Brown  races, 
iv.  666;  name  and  features  of  Kaffirs  consid- 
ered, iv.  667-668;  Bechuanas  considered,  iv. 
668 ;  customs  of  analogous  to  Semitic  usao-es, 
iv.  668-670;  ethnic  place  of  Zulus  considered, 
iv.  670-672;  character  of  Natalese  considered, 
iv.  672-675 ;  condition  of  Bushmen  considered, 
iv.  675-676;  controversy  al)out  improvability 
of,  iv.  677;  Hottentot  abilities  considered,  iv. 
677;  methods  of  chase  among,  iv.  678;  huts 
and  villages  of,  iv.  678-680;  Pritchard's  notes 
respecting,  iv.  680;  Shamanic  beliefs  prevail 
among,  iv.  681-683;  fetichism  of  considered, 
iv.  683-690. 

Nihilism,  Evolution  and  theory  of,  iii.  167-168, 


Nile  Vallev,  Formation  of  considered,  i.  87,  96- 
97  ;  peopled  by  Hamites,  i.  455-456;  character 
of,  iii.  478-479;  invited  primitive  tribes,  iii.  481. 

NiLOTES,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  528-529. 

NiMES,  Amphitheater  of  described,  ii.  359. 

Nineveh,  City  of  the  Asshurites,  iii.  208,  210- 
212,  216. 

NiNlAN,  Saint  of  the-Gael,  ii.  592. 

Nippon.     (See  Dai  Nippon.) 

Nitrogenous  Foods,  One  of  the  elements  of  hu- 
man sustenance,  i.  707-713. 

Noachite  Dispersion,  The,  General  consideration 
of,  i.  435-449  ;  poi'it  of  origin  for,  i.  435-436  ;  out- 
line of  in  Genesis,  i.  436-437  ;  outline  ol  accord- 
ing to  Berosus,  i.  437;  headmen  of,  i.  437-438; 
tradition  of  Deluge  in  connection  with,  i.  439- 
441  ;  uncertainties  relating  to,  i.  441  ;  associations 
of  tiibes  in,  i.  443;  threefold  division  of,  i.  443- 
444;  significance  of  patronymics  in,  i.  445  ;  rise 
of  priority  relative  to,  i,  445-447  ;  chronology  at 
fault  respecting,  i.  447  ;  antiquity  of  Hamites  in 
connection  wiih,  i.  447-448;  effects  of  environ- 
ment on,  i.  448-449. 

Noachite.s,  The,  Place  of  in  biblical  chronology, 
i.  414;  dispersion  of  considered,  i.  435-449. 

Nobility,  Condition  of  among  the  Gauls,  ii.  535. 

Nocturnal  Rights,  Of  the  Druids,  ii.  546. 

NoGAl  Tartars,  The,  Division  of  Tartar  race, 
iv.  273. 

Nomen,  Signification  of  among  the  Romans,  ii.  255. 

Norman  French,  Rise  of,  ii.  430-431 ;  influence  of 
on  English  language  and  literature,  ii.  744. 

Normans,  The,  General  account  of,  ii.  732-752  ; 
origin  and  evolution  of,  ii.  737-738  ;  conquest 
of  Neustria  by,  ii.  739;  assimilate  with  Gallo- 
Romans,  ii.  740;  reasons  of  conquest  by,  ii. 
740-741;  disappoint  expectations,  ii.  742;  ra- 
pidity of  rise  of,  ii.  742-743;  survival  of  among 
modern  peoples,  ii.  743-744;  yield  to  Anglo- 
Saxons,    ii.  744-745 ;   architecture   of,    ii.   745- 

747  ;  race  influences  proceeding  from,  ii.  747- 

748  ;  career  of  in  Sicily,  ii.  748-751. 
Norse  Languages,  Character  of,  iii.  66-68. 
Norse  Races,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  502-503 ; 

general  account  of,  iii.  33-90;  Icelandic  division 
of,  iii.  33-49 ;  Norwegian  division  of,  iii.  50-68 ; 
Swedish  division  of,  iii.  68-90. 

North  African  Races,  The,  Derivation  of  con- 
sidered, i.  458-462. 

North  Africans,  General  account  of,  iii.  563- 
580;  Tripolitan  division  of,  iii.  563-569;  Berber 
division  of,  iii.  569-573  ;  Moorish  di\  ision  of,  iii. 
573-576;  Guanche  division  of,  iii.  576-580. 

North  Aryan  Dispersion,  Limits  of,  i.  483-484. 

Northern  Asiatics,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i. 
514-515  ;  general  account  of,  iv.  315-374;  Yakut 
division  of,  iv.  315-323;  Kamchatkan  division 
of,  iv.  323-324;  Chuk-chee  division  of,  iv.  325- 
328  ;  Tungusic  division  of,  iv.  329-333  ;  Samoyed 
division  of,  iv.  334-340  ;  Ural-Altaic  division  of, 
iv.  340-352;  Ostiak  division  of,  iv.  352-355; 
Esth  division  of,  iv.  356-357;  Magyar  division 
of,  iv.  357-370;  Aleut  division  of,  iv.  370-374. 

North-German  Tribes,  The,  General  account  of, 
ii.  713-721  ;  environment  of,  ii.  713;  take  to  the 
ocean,  ii.  713-715  ;  modified  features  of,  ii.  715  ; 
Batavian  division  of,  ii.  715-718;  become  con- 
verts to  Christianity,  ii.  718;  accept  feudalism, 
ii.  718-719;  become  freebooters,  ii.  720;  rela 
tions  of  with  Romans,  ii.  720-721. 
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Notation,  System  of  invented  by  the  Arabs,  iii.  41 1. 

Norwegians,  The,  General  account  of,  iii.  50-68; 
ethnical  relations  of,  iii.  50 ;  first  knovviedg-e  re- 
spectintj,  iii.  52  ;  ascendency  of,  iii.  53  ;  derivation 
from  Danish  originally,  iii.  53;  literaluie  of  de- 
rived from  the  Danish,  iii.  53-54  ;  manners  from 
same  origin,  iii.  54;  influenced  by  love  of  i)ooty, 
iii.  55;  social  conditions  of,  iii.  55-56;  organiza- 
tion of  government  ot,  iii.  56-57;  ascendency  of 
Harald  Haarfager  among,  iii.  57-58;  turn  to 
piracv.  iii.  57  ;  influence  of  Eric  Blood-axe  over, 
iii.  59-60;  environment  of,  iii.  60-63;  industries 
of,  iii.  65  ;  surpass  in  management  of  fisheries, 
iii.  65-66;  language  of  and  branch  of  Scandina- 
vian speech,  iii.  66-67  ;  literature  of,  iii.  68. 

Norwegian  Language,  Character  of,  iii.  66-68. 

Nubians,  The,  Classified  by  geographical  ethnol- 
ogy, i.  425. 

O 

O  TentO  Sama,  Sun  god  of  the  Japanese,  iv. 
21 1-212. 

O  TsuKi  Sama,  Moon  god  of  the  Japanese,  iv. 
21 1-212 

Oak  Tree,  Associated  with  the  origin  of  Druid- 
ism,  ii.  536. 

Ocean,  The,  Resists  the  influence  of  man,  i.  553. 

OCTAVIA,  Influence  of,  ii.  266-267. 

October  Fesitval  of  the  Dahomans,  Account 
of,  iv.  652-654. 

Octroi,  Among  the  Rouinanians,  ii.  516. 

Od.^lISQUES,  Members  of  sultan's  harem,  iv.  290. 

Odoacer,  Dynasty  established  by  in  Italy,  ii.  399-400. 

Off-grading,  Of  races  considered,  i.  538;  of  the 
Armenians,  i.  613. 

Ogam,  Old  style  of  Celtic  writing,  ii.  572. 

Ohio  Valley,  Abounds  in  prehistoric  remains,  i. 

348-353- 

Oil,  Use  of  by  the  Esquimaux,  iv.  447-448. 

OjiBWAS,  The,  Account  of,  iv.  509. 

Old  Germans,  The,  Life  and  character  of,  ii.  645- 
657;  passions  and  sentiments  of,  ii.  645-646; 
desire  of  physical  perfection  among,  ii.  645-646; 
strength  and  stature  of,  ii.  647  ;  form  and  fea- 
tures of,  ii.  647-648;  drinking  habits  of,  ii.  650; 
love  of  hazard  among,  ii.  650-651  ;  three  lead- 
ing vocations  of,  ii.  651-652;  notions  of  respect- 
ing property,  ii.  653-654;  funeral  methods  of,  ii. 
654-655;  absence  of  commercial  spirit  among, 
ii.  655  ;  views  of  respecting  freehold,  ii.  655-657. 

Olympia,  Art  glories  of,  ii.  157-160. 

Oman,  Physical  features  of,  iii.  394. 

Omar,  Mosque  of,  Notice  of,  iii.  420. 

Omens,  Belief  in  among  the  Germans,  ii.  669-670; 
belief  in  among  American  aborigines,  iv.  492-493. 

Omnis  Gallia,  Meaning  of  in  Caesar,  ii.  526. 

Oneidas,  The,  Division  of  the  Muron-lroquois, 
iv,  506. 

Onondagas,  The,  Division  of  the  Huron-Iroquois, 
iv.  506. 

Opium,  Production  of  in  India,  i.  704-705;  bane  of 
Ciiinese  civilization,  iv.  132-133;  use  of  by  the 
Turks,  iv.  309. 

Oracles,  Place  of  in  Greek  religion,  ii.  1S6. 

OR.4NG  Benua,  Aborigines  of  Malacca,  iii.  71 1-71 2. 

Orang-outang,  Native  of  Borneo,  iii.  756. 

Orarians,  Division  of  the  Esquimaux,  iv.  439. 

Oratory,  Place  of  in  Roman  schools,  ii.  281-283. 

Order  of  Life,  Discovered  in  palaeontology,  i. 
:ii-ii3. 


Orgetorix,  Leader  of  the  Helvetians,  iii.  93. 

Ornamentation,  In  Roman  architecture,  ii.  348. 

Orthodoxy,  Maintained  in  Greece,  ii.  184. 

OsAGES,   I'he,  Division  of  Dakota-Sioux,  iv.  503. 

Oscans,  Etlmic  derivation  of,  i.  495. 

Osiris.  Divine  sovereign  of  the  Egyptians,  iii.  523. 

Os.MAXLiAXS,  Influence  in  J'lgypt,  iii.  562-563. 

Ossetes,  The,  General  sketch  of,  i.  639-640. 

Osti.\k.s,  The,  Divi.sion  of  the  Ugro-Finns,  iv,  340- 
341;  general  account  of,  iv.  352-355;  compared 
with  Lapps,  iv.  352-354;  means  of  subsistence 
of,  iv.  354;   features  of,  iv.  354-355. 

Ostrogoths,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  500- 
501 ;  rule  of  established  in  Italy,  ii.  400. 

Ottomans,  The,  General  account  of.  iv.  281-291  ; 
empire  of,  iv.  281-283;  extent  of  dominions,  iv. 
283-284;  numbers  of,  iv.  284;  origin  and  social 
development  of,  iv.  284;  infected  with  Persian 
Mohammedanism,  iv  284-286;  erroneous  judg- 
ments respecting,  iv.  286-288;  prevalence  of 
polvgamy  among,  iv.  288;  harem  of,  iv.  288; 
household  organization  of,  iv.  288-290;  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualities  of,  iv.  290;  educa- 
tional system  of,  iv.  290-291  ;  literature  and  arts 
of,  iv.  292-301  ;  language  of,  iv.  292-293;  liter- 
ary evolution  of,  iv.  293-297;  indebted  to  Per- 
sian originals,  iv.  295 ;  clas^ical  period  of,  \v. 
295;  histories  and  biographies  of,  iv.  295;  Eu- 
ropean influences  among,  iv.  297;  industries  of, 
iv.  297-299;  manufactures  of  in  particular,  iv. 
299-301;  government  of,  iv.  302-303;  adminis- 
tration of,  iv.  303-305 ;  landed  aristocracy  of, 
iv.  305-306;  representations  of  Islam,  iv.  307; 
merits  and  demerits  of,  iv.  309;  wide  distribu- 
tion of,  iv.  309;  features  of,  iv.  310-31 1;  se- 
raglios of,  iv.  311-312. 

Ottomies,  The,  Account  of,  iv.  541. 

Out-.marriaGE,  Possible  effects  of  on  Hebrews, 
iii.  31S-319. 

OVEIi-WATER    HABITATION'S    OF    PRIMEVAL  MaN, 

i.  326-327. 

Ovid,  Place  of  in  Latin  literature,  ii.  329. 

Ovum  Anguineum,  Superstition  of  among  the 
Druids,  ii.  543. 

Owen  Glen  dower,  In  war  for  independence,  ii.  577. 
P 

Pachacamac,  Great  spirit  of  the  Ouichuas, 
iv.  564. 

Pacific  Tribes,  The,  Of  North  American  aborig- 
ines, general  account  of,  iv.  510-520;  Selish  divi- 
sion of,  iv.  510;  Nez  Percez  division  of,  iv.  510; 
Californian  division  of,  iv.  510;  Klamath  divibiori 
of,  iv.  510;  Ponio  division  of,  iv.  510;  Modoc 
subdivision  of,  iv.  510-512;  Runsien  division  of, 
iv.  510-512;  Shoshone  division  of,  iv.  512-513; 
Ricaree  division  of,  vi.  513;  name  Digger  ap- 
])Iied  to,  iv.  513;  Zunic  division  of,  iv.  514;  Na- 
vajo division  of,  iv.  514;  ethnic  cliaracteristics  of, 
iv.  515;  building-  of,  iv.  516;  religious  ideas  of, 
iv.  517;  monogamy  of,  iv.  517;  Yuma-division 
of,  iv.  517-520. 

P.EAN,  Singing  of  in  German  battle,  ii.  663. 

Paganism,  Effect  of  on  moral  character,  iv.  434-435. 

Paganism  of  Olympus,  Not  known  to  primitive 
Romans,  ii.  363-364. 

Painting,  Reflects  condition  of  mediceval  Italy, 
ii.  412. 

Palaeontology,  Definition  of,  i.  45  ;  l)ears  wit- 
ness respecting  anticiuity  of  man.  i.  45-46, 
107-113- 
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Paleozoic  Age  of  the  World,  Considered,  i. 
83-100. 

Palestine,  Poetical  descriptions  of,  iii.  253  ;  beauty 
and  abundance  in,  iii.  254. 

Palestrixa,  Musical  works  of,  ii.  414. 

Pali,  Source  of  Cambodian  alphaljet,  iii.  687;  sacred 
speech  of  the  Annamese,  iii.  699. 

Pall.\s,  Describes  the  Mongols,  iv.  241. 

Pamphyliaxs,  Consideration  of,  ii.  63-64. 

Panathenai'C  Festival,  Represented  in  sculp- 
tures of  the  Acropolis,  ii.  155-156;  mystery  and 
ceremonial  of,  ii.  189. 

Pan-Slavic  Populations,  Enumeration  of,  iii.  130. 

Pantshen  Lama,  Place  of  in  Thil^etan  system,  iii. 
621-622. 

Paphlagonians,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  486. 

Papuans,  The,  Place  of  in  geographical  ethnology, 
i.  424-425  ;  a  division  of  the  Black  races,  i.  433  ; 
race  derivation  of,  i.  534-535;  general  account 
of,  iv.  724-742 ;  divergence  of  from  Black  stock, 
iv.  724;  dispersion  of,  iv.  726-727;  likeness 
of  to  Australians,  iv.  727  ;  mixture  of  with  Sea 
Negroes,  iv.  727 ;  social  estate  of,  iv.  727-728 ; 
marriage  system  of,  iv.  728;  language  of,  iv. 
728;  building  of,  iv.  729-732;  weaponry  of,  iv. 
732;  mental  and  physical  progress  of,  iv\  732; 
industries  of,  iv.  732-733;  bodily  ornaments  of, 
iv.  733;  industries  of  derived  from  Malays,  iv. 
733;  boats  and  boating  of,  vi.  734;  piratical 
habits  of,  iv.  734;  government  of,  iv.  735;  su- 
perstition of,  iv.  735-736;  Shamanism  of,  iv. 
736 ;  views  of  respecting  death,  iv.  736-737 ; 
limits  of  distribution  of,  iv.  737. 

Papyri,  Of  the  Egyptians  preserve  accounts  of  com- 
plexion, iii.  542. 

Parchments,  Value  of  in  preserving  records, 
iii.  504. 

Paris,  Leads  in  French  civilization,  ii.  436. 

Paris  of  Troy,  Story  of,  ii.  45-47. 

Parthenon,  The,  Splendors  of,  ii.  153-155. 

Partholan,  Hero  of  the  Erse,  ii.  605-606. 

Particles,  Lack  of  in  Latin,  ii.  330-331. 

Passamaquoddies,  The,  Division  of  Eastern  Al- 
gonquins,  iv.  520. 

Pastoral  Life,  Prevalence  of  among  Eberites,  iii. 
249-251  ;  predominance  of  among  the  Thibe- 
tans, iii.  594-596. 

Patagonians,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  583- 
586;  geographical  place  of,  iv.  583-5S4;  no- 
madic disposition  of,  iv.  584;  ethnic  divisions 
of,  iv.  584;  features  and  stature  of,  iv.  584; 
fierceness  of,  iv.  584;  tribes  of,  iv.  586;  Puei- 
che  division  of,  iv.  566;  Chaco  division  of,  iv. 
586;  minor  divisions  of,  iv.  586-587;  Chiquito 
division  of,  iv.  588-590;  Moxo  division  of,  iv. 
590-591. 

Paterfamilias,  Rights  of  under  Roman  law, 
ii-  394. 

Patria  Potestas,  Meaning  of  in  Roman  law,  ii. 
377-378. 

Patrician,  One  of  the  divisions  of  Roman  society 
ii.  283-285. 

Patrick  (Saint),  Accepts  certain  parts  of  Druidism, 
ii.  569-570;  Christianizes  the  Irish,  ii.  609-611. 

Patriotism,  Prevalence  of  among  modern  Greeks, 
ii.  204;  ethnic  trait  of  the  French,  ii.  458-459. 

Patronus,  Meaning  of  in  Roman  society,  ii.  286; 
duties  of  clients  to,  ii.  287-288;  oblioations  of, 
ii.  288-289. 

Patronymics,  Of  the  Gael,  ii.  597. 


Pawnees.  The  Black,  Division  of  Dakota-Sioux, 

iv.  503. 
Peasant  Life,  Of  the  Japanese,  iv.  168-170. 
Peat  Bogs,  Formation  of  considered,  i.  93. 
Pedagogue,  Prerogatives  of  among  the  Romans, 

ii.  279-280. 
Pelagian  Blacks,  iv.  740.     (See  Sea  Xegrocs:) 

PelaSGIANS,  The,  Probable  residue  of  Celtic  migra- 
tion, ii.  70;  Greek  sketches  of,  ii.  70;  seat  of  in 
Epirus,  ii.  70;  worship  of  Zeus  by.  ii.  70-71; 
superiority  manifested  in  Argos,  ii.  72  ;  archi- 
tectural remains  of,  ii.  72-77;  influence  of  on 
other  Greeks,  ii.  T]  ;  affinity  of  with  the  Etrus- 
cans, ii.  220. 

Peloponnesus,  Central  seat  of  the  Dorians,  ii.  93. 

Penates,  Place  of  in  Roman  mytiiology,  ii. 
362-363. 

Penelope,  Heroine  of  the  Odyssey,  ii.  115. 

Pequods,  The,  Division  of  Eastern  Algonquins, 
iv.  520. 

Peri,  Florentine  musician,  ii.  414. 

Perihelion,  Relation  of  to  vital  phenomena,  i. 
63-69. 

Periodical  Literature,  Cultivated  by  the  Jap- 
anese, iv.  179-182. 

PericeCI,  Underclass  of  Spartans,  ii.  168-169. 

Persecution,  Of  the  Irish  Church  by  England,  ii. 
613-614. 

Persephone,  Mysteries  of,  ii.  189. 

Persians,  The,  Preceded  by  Medes  in  development, 
i.  482  ;  race  character  of,  i.  620-632  ;  Iliyat  divi- 
sion of,  i.  621-623;  under  dominion  of  Moham- 
medanism, i.  623-625  ;  adopt  polygamy,  i.  623; 
character  of  women  of,  i.  623;  architecture  of, 
i.  623-627  ;  tomb-building  of,  i.  625  ;  house  and 
decorations  of,  i.  625-627;  linguistic  evolution 
of,  i.  628  ;  governmental  system  of,  i.  628-629; 
army  organization  of,  i.  629;  manners  and  cus- 
toms of,  i.  631;  slavery  and  the  slave  market 
of,  i.  631  ;  arms  and  arm-bearing  of,  i.  632. 

Personality  as  a  Cause,  Sought  by  the  Semitic 
mind,  i.  562-563. 

Perusia,  Old  city  of  the  Etruscans,  ii.  227. 

Peruvians,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  562-569; 
intellectual  attainments  of,  iv.  562-564;  reli- 
gious development  of,  iv.  564-565;  temples  and 
palaces  of,  iv.  565-566 ;  fame  of,  iv.  566-568 ; 
stature  of,  iv.  568-569 ;  features  of,  iv.  569 ; 
superstitions  of,  iv.  569. 

Pestalozzi,  Swiss  teacher,  iii.  109. 

Petchenegs,  The,  Division  of  the  Turkish  races, 
iv.  279.     (See  Turks.) 

Peter  the  Great,  Contends  with  nature,  iii. 
158-159. 

Pharaoh,  Place  of  in  Egyptian  society,  iii.  516; 
worship  of  by  the  people,  iii.  523. 

Pharos,  Commercial  eiUri'pOi  ot  Egypt,  iii.  490. 

Pharos  of  Alexandria,  One  of  the  seven  won- 
ders, ii.  159. 

Phasa  Thai,  Language  of  the  Siamese,  iii.  666-668. 

Phidias,  Works  of  in  sculpture,  ii.  155-159- 

Philippine  Islanders,  Account  of,  iii.  770-780; 
environment  of,  iii.  772-773  ;  food-supply  of,  iii, 
477 ;  early  character  of,  iii.  775  ;  industries  of, 
iii.  77S-777'^  government  of,  iii.  777;  traces  of 
paganism  among,  iii.  777;  commerce  of,  iii.  777- 
778  ;  low  grade  of,  iii.  778. 

Philistines,  Place  of  among  Semites,  iii.  334-335. 

Philosophy,  Substituted  for  society  in  Rome,  ii. 
272-275;  a  ferment  in   Russian  mind,  iii.   150- 
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151;  absence  of  spirit  of  among'  the  Hebrews, 
iii.  287-288;  schools  of  in  Aral^ia,  iii.  411. 

Phcenicia,  Character  of,  iii.  347-348. 

Phcenician  Language,  The,  Account  of,  iii.  351- 
354;  preserved  in  fragments,  iii.  351;  alphabet 
of,  iii.  351-353;  diffusion  of,  iii.  353. 

Phcen'ICIAXS,  The,  General  account  ol,  iii.  345-372  ; 
favored  by  Hebrews,  iii.  345;  antic[uily  of,  iii. 
345  ;  meaning  of  name  of,  iii.  345-346  ;  primitive 
tribes  of,  iii.  347  ;  favored  by  environment,  iii. 
347-348 ;  become  merchants  and  voyagers,  iii. 
349  ;  countries  visited  by,  iii.  349;  gain  affluence 
and  ])ower,  iii.  349-350;  mental  activity  of,  iii. 
350-351  ;  skill  of  in  practical  arts,  iii.  351  ;  lan- 
guage of,  iii.  351-353;  diffusion  of  alphabet  of, 
iii.  353  ;  literature  of,  iii.  354  ;  art  work  of,  iii.  354- 
355  ;  industries  of,  iii.  355;  maritime  commerce 
of,  iii.  355-3I56;  skill  of  as  navigators,  iii.  356- 
358  ;  as  shipbuilders,  iii.  358 ;  as  mariners,  iii.  358  ; 
surpass  the  Greeks,  iii.  358-359;  wealth  of,  iii. 
359;  colonization  by,  iii.  359;  extent  of  excur- 
sion of,  iii.  359-360  ;  Cadiz  and  Tarshish  founded 
by,  iii.  361-362  ;  how  regarded  by  the  Greeks,  iii. 
362;  government  of,  iii.  362-364;  civic  monar- 
chies of,  iii.  366-367 ;  absence  of  federation 
among,  iii.  367  ;  religion  and  myth  of,  iii.  367- 
372  ;  sacrifices  of,  iii.  371  ;  close  affiliation  of  re- 
ligion with  the  secular  power,  iii.  372. 

Phcenix  Islanders,  The,  Notice  of,  iv.  406-408. 

Phonetic  Writing,  Follows  the  demotic,  iii.  49S. 

Phrygians,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.486;  gen- 
eral consideration  of,  ii.  39-48  ;  country  of,  ii. 
39;  mythology  of,  ii.  39;  kinship  of  in  art  with 
the  Greeks,  ii.  39 ;  boustrophedon  writing  of, 
ii.  39-40;  inscriptions  of,  ii.  40;  social  system 
of,  ii.  40-41  ;  reactions  of  nature  on,  ii.  41-42; 
religious  system  of,  ii.  42-43  ;  art  evolution  of, 
ii.  43-48;  epic  story  of,  ii.  43-48;  ancient  soci- 
ety as  depicted  in  the  Iliad,  ii.  43-48;  preemi- 
nence of  character  of,  ii.  45-46;  Trojan  episode 
of,  ii.  47-48 ;  diffusion  of  arts  of,  ii.  47-48. 

Phryne,  Influence  of,  ii.  121. 

Physical  Environment,  Modified  by  man,  i. 
549-559;  determines  elasticity  of  vocal  organs, 
ii.  321. 

Physical  Training,  Manner  of  among  the  Greeks 
considered,  ii.  123-129;  subordinates  man  to 
the  state,  ii.  123-124;  first  physical  and  then 
intellectual,  ii.  125;  evolution  of  the  gymnasia, 
ii.  125-127;  particular  forms  of,  ii.  127-129. 

PiCTI,  Place  of  among  the  Gael,  ii.  591-592. 

Pictorial  Representations,  Interdicted  by  the 
Hebrews,  iii.  278. 

Picture  Writing,  Of  the  Madagascans,  iii.  794; 
of  the  Indians  considered,  iv.  475-478. 

Pigments,  Use  of  in  Greek  statuary,  ii.  152-153; 
used  by  the  Etruscans,  ii.  224. 

Pilgrimages,  Beginning  of  among  the  Spaniards, 
ii.  471. 

Pisidians,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  486-4S7  ; 
consideration  of,  ii.  64. 

Pitar,  Sense  of  among  House  People  of  Arva, 
i.  647-648. 

Place  of  the  Beginning,  Question  of  considered, 
i.  150-182  ;  quest  of,  i.  150-158;  argument  from 
migration  respecting,  i.  158-172;  Lemuria,  the 
probable  locality  of,  i.  173-182. 

Plague,  Ravages  of  in  Iceland,  iii.  48  ;  bane  of  the 
Tunguses,  iv.  331  ;  ravages  of  in  Siberia,  iv. 
338. 


Pleasure,  Delight  of  the  Japanese  in,  iv.  226. 
Plebeian,  One  of  the  divisions  of  Roman  society, 

ii.  283-285  ;  triumph  of,  ii.  285. 
Pliny   (the   Younger),  Place  of  in  Latin   literature, 

ii.  329;  quotation  from  respecting  the  Ciermans, 

ii.  650. 
Pliny  (the   Elder),  Place  of  in    Latin  literature,  ii, 

329- 

Plow,  Place  of  in  the  human  evolution,  iii.  283- 
284. 

Poetry,  Beginning  of  modern  among  the  French, 
ii.  430-432  ;  of  the  Welsh,  ii.  580-582;  subject- 
matter  of,  ii,  582;  character  of  the  Hebrew,  iii. 
288;  of  the  Japanese,  iv.  178. 

Poles,  The,  PLthnic  derivation  of,  i.  499;  general 
account  of,  iii.  168-184;  country  of,  iii.  168;  re- 
sistance of  to  political  dismemberment,  iii.  169- 
170;  verge  ethnically  toward  the  Germans,  iii. 
170;  affected  by  political  conditions,  iii.  171; 
primitive  stock  of,  iii.  171  ;  occupy  an  ethnic 
whorl,  iii.  172;  language  of,  iii.  172-173;  liter- 
ature of,  iii.  173-176;  adopt  Roman  Catholicism, 
iii.  174-175;  literary  centers  of,  iii.  176;  indus- 
tries of,  iii.  176-177;  preference  of  for  agricul- 
ture, iii.  177;  mining  interests  of,  iii.  177-178; 
averse  to  commerce  and  manufactures,  iii.  178; 
survive  political  dismemberment,  iii.  178-180; 
ethnic  analysis  of,  iii.  180;  union  of  with  Russian 
liberals,  iii.  181-182;  characteristics  of,  iii.  182- 
184;  features  and  personality  of,  iii.  184. 

Polish  Language,  Account  of,  iii.  172-176. 

Politeness,  Prevalence  of  among  Japanese,  iv. 
160-161. 

Polos,  The,  Visit  of  to  China,  iv.  36. 

Polyandry,  One  of  the  four  forms  of  marriage 
considered,  i.  597 ;  preceded  by  paucity  of  fe- 
males, i.  602-603  ;  favored  by  tribal  organiza- 
tion, i.  603-604;  prevalence  of  in  Thibetans,  iii. 
605-607;  existence  of  in  Burmah,  iii.  636;  prev- 
alence of  among  the  Malaccans,  iii.  713;  mar- 
riage system  of  the  Sawaioris,  iv.  390-391. 

Polygamy,  One  of  the  four  forms  of  marriage,  i. 
597  ;  conditions  tending  to  establish,  i.  602  ;  of 
the  Old  Asshurites,  iii.  213-216  ;  of  the  Chaldees, 
iii.  231-236;  tends  to  perpetuate  itself,  iii.  234; 
justified  by  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  iii.  236; 
prevalence  of  among  the  Hebrews,  iii.  261  ;  of 
the  Arabs,  iii.  404-407  ;  sanctioned  by  Islam,  iii. 
404-405 ;  of  the  Abyssinians,  iii.  447  ;  usage  of 
among  the  Gallas,  iii.  461  ;  of  the  Egyptians,  iii. 
556-557  ;  existence  of  among  the  Thibetans,  iii. 
607 ;  existence  of  in  Burmah,  iii.  636 ;  of  the 
Cambodians,  iii.  684;  marriage  system  of  the 
Annamese,  iii.  696-698 ;  use  of  among  the  Ma- 
laccans, iii.  713;  prevalence  of  among  the  Chi- 
nese, iv.  52-54;  disallowed  by  the  Japanese,  iv. 
155;  corner-stone  of  Turkish  society,  iv.  288- 
290;  practiced  by  the  Australians,  iv.  716. 

Polygenesis  of  Mankind,  Belief  in  by  Agassiz, 
iii.  707. 

Polynesia,  General  character  of,  iv.  375-381. 

Polynesian  Mongoloids,  The,  A  division  of  the 
Brown  races,  i.  433 ;  general  account  of,  iv. 
375-436;  Tarapon  division  of,  iv.  375-389; 
Sawaiori  division  of,  iv.  389-436. 

Polynesians,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  512- 
514;  mixed  with  Asiatic  Mongoloids,  i.  521, 

Polytheism,  Nature  of  discussed,  iii.  308-309;  be- 
longs to  infancy  of  mankind,  iii.  310-31 1  ;  of  the 
Egyptians,  iii.  502. 
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POMOS,  Thk,  Account  of,  iv.  512. 

PONTIANS,  Thk,  General  consideration  of,  ii.  36- 
39;  noticed  by  Xenophon,  ii.  36-37;  race  sym- 
pathy of  with  the  Greeks,  ii.  38. 

PONTIFEX  Maximus,  Place  of  in  Roman  hierarchy, 
ii.  365  ;  becomes  state  historian,  ii.  370. 

POPULoNIA,  Old  city  of  the  Etruscans,  ii.  227. 

PoPULUS  Roman  US,  Meaning  of  among  the  Ro- 
mans, ii.  283-285. 

PORTUGLJESR,  THE,  General  account  of,  ii.  488-496  ; 
more  distinct  than  the  country,  ii.  488  ;  ethnic 
admixture  in  constitution  of,  ii.  488-489;  suc- 
cession of  ancestrnl  races  of,  ii.  489  ;  outline  of 
development  of,  ii.  490-491;  distinguished  by 
adventures,  ii.  491  ;  Spanish  ascendency  over, 
ii.  491  ;  evolution  of  language  of,  ii.  491-494;  re- 
vival of  rustic  Latin  among,  ii.  442  ;  llingua  Ro- 
mana  Rustica  old  folkspeech  of,  ii.  492  ;  pres- 
ervation of  Latin  among,  ii.  493;  characteristics 
of  Latin  language  of,  ii.  493-494;  literary  evolu- 
tion of,  ii.  494;  preserve  their  ethnic  vigor,  ii. 
496 ;  spirit  of  Rome  among,  ii.  496. 

Portuguese  Language,  Origin  of,  ii.  335;  ac- 
count of,  ii.  491-494. 

Poseidon,  Character  of,  ii.  182. 

POSEX,  -A.  literary  center  of  Poland,  iii.  176. 

Post-towns,  Of  the  Japanese,  iv.  190. 

Pot-A-LACH,  Council  of  the  Alaskans,  iv.  462. 

Pottery,  produced  with  difficulty  in  India,  i.  716; 
of  thj  Burmese,  iii.  643. 

Practical  Arts,  Imported  by  the  Romans,  ii.  342- 

343- 

Practicality,  Of  the  Roman  race  considered,  ii. 
360-361. 

Pr^mO.viex,  Signification  of  among  the  Romans, 
ii.  255. 

Prayer,  IMace  of  in  (jieek  religion,  ii.  182,  186,  190. 

Precious  Stones,  Abundance  of  in  India,  i.  713. 

Precipitation,  Relations  of  it  to  death  rate, 
i.  706. 

Prehistoric  Races  of  America,  General  account 
of,  i.  346-365  ;  abundance  of  remains  of,  i.  346- 
350  ;  place  of  mounds  left  by,  i.  347-349  ;  mili- 
tary character  of  indicated,  i.  349-351  ;  high 
development  of  in  Ohio  valley,  i.  349-351  ;  indi- 
cations of  mythology  and  origin  of,  i.  350-351  ; 
far-reaching  intercourse  of,  i.  351  ;  materials 
deposited  by,  i.  352;  deductions  as  to  character 
of,  i.  352-355  ;  pygmy  races  of,  i.  355  ;  southern 
tribes  of,  i.  356-357;  Mexican  races  of,  i.  35^- 
360;  South  American  divisions  of,  i.  360-362  ; 
masonry  and  architecture  of,  i.  362-365. 

Priesthood,  Absence  of  in  Greek  religion,  ii.  183- 
184;  of  the  Romans  secularized,  ii.  368. 

Priesthood  of  Israel,  Evolution  of,  iii.  291-296. 

Priests  of  Egypt,  Place  of  in  hierarchy,  iii.  524- 
525  ;  language  employed  i)y,  iii.  530. 

Primary  Schools,  Of  the  Swiss,  iii.  105. 

Primate  Animals,  Distribution  of,  i.  178-181. 

Primeval  Man,  General  account  of,  i.  265-410; 
divers  aspects  of  life  of,  i.  265-274;  as  a  cave 
dweller,  i.  275-307  ;  as  a  lake  villager,  i.  307-320  ; 
as  a  kitchen  middener,  i.  320-331  ;  as  revealed  in 
the  tumuli,  i.  331-346;  in  prthistoric  America, 
i.  346-365;  general  conditions  of  life  of,  i.  365- 
384;  barbarism  of  illustrated,  i.  384-410. 

Primogeniture,  Follows  military  chieftainship,  i. 

737-739- 
Pritchard,    Account    of  respecting    the    Malays, 
lii.  718;  describes  the  Mongols,  iv.  241-242. 


PRODUCTlONS,Of  Siamese,  iii.  659-662  ;  of  the  Cambo- 
dians, iii.  683-684;  of  the  Annamese,  iii.  696; 
of  Malacca,  iii.  709-710;  of  Java,  iii.  736-737; 
of  Borneo,  iii.  754-757;  of  the  Madagascans,  iii. 
789-790 ;  of  the  Chinese,  iv.  43  ;  of  Japan,  iv. 
I  50-1  51;  of  Manchuria,  iv.  253  ;  of  the  Coreans, 
iv.  256-257;  of  the  Yakuts,  iv.  319;  of  the 
Finns,  iv.  341-342;  of  the  Marquesans,  iv.  405- 
406  ;  of  the  Tahitians,  iv.  411;  of  New  Zealand, 
iv.  428-429  ;  of  the  Alaskans,  iv.  458-459  ;  of  the 
Quiches,  iv.  552. 

Products,  Of  Greece  considered,  ii.  102-109. 

Promos,  The,  Art  glory  of,  ii.  155. 

Property,  Nature  of  among  the  Germans,  ii. 
652-655. 

Property  Rights,  Consideration  of  under  Roman 
law,  ii.  385-386. 

Prostitution,  Legalization  of  by  the  Japanese, 
iv.  159-160. 

Protestantism,  Triumph  of  among  the  Swedes, 
iii.  75. 

Provencal  Language,  Origin  of,  ii.  335;  account 
of,  ii.  498-500. 

Pr0VEN(^"ALS,  The,  General  account  of,  ii.  496- 
506;  geographical  limits  of,  ii.  497-498  ;  divided 
from  the  French  by  language,  ii.  498-500;  rapid 
development  of  literature  of,  ii.  500;  transfor- 
mation of  language  of,  ii.  500-501  ;  literary  evo- 
lution of,  ii.  501-503;  chivalry  of  embodies 
song,  ii.  503 ;  persistency  of  race  instincts 
among,  ii.  503  ;  conflicting  loyalty  and  liberal 
sentiments  of,  ii.  503-504 ;  give  themselves  to 
the  revolution,  ii.  504-505  ;  lend  their  refine- 
ment to  the  French,  ii.  505. 

Proverbs,  Literary  form  of  the  Arabs,  iii.  411. 

Ptah,  Place  of  in  Egyptian  pantheon,  iii.  534-535. 

Public  Opinion,  Prevalence  of  among  the  Ger- 
mans, ii.  665. 

Pueblos,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  525-529; 
meaning  of  terin,  iv.  525-526;  architecture  of, 
iv.  526-527  ;  rock  dwellings  and  cliff  towns  of, 
iv.  526-527;  languages  of,  iv.  527-529;  agri- 
cultural life  of,  iv.  529. 

Puelchfs,  The,  Division  of  the  Patagomans,  iv. 
584;  account  of,  iv.  586. 

Punishment,  Forms  of  recognized  in  Roman  law, 
ii.  389;  nature  of  among  the  Celts,  ii.  562  ;  sys- 
tem of  among  the  Chinese,  iv.  102-109;  cruelty 
of  among  the  Coreans,  iv.  265-266. 

Punjabi,  A  language  of  India,  i.  723. 

Punt,  Ancient  name  of  Arabia,  iii.  401. 

Pure  Arabians,  Division  of  Arab  race,  iii.  391-393. 

Pyramid,  Of  Cholula  described,  iv.  542-544. 

Pyramids,  The,  Of  Egypt,  one  of  the  seven  won- 
ders, ii.  159. 

Q 

Quadi,  The,  Division  of  the  Teutonic  races,  ii.  687. 

Quantity,  Of  Latin  syllables,  ii.  328. 

Queue,  Origin  of  among  Manchus,  iv.  255. 

QuetzalCOATL,  God  of  the  Cholulans,  iv.  544. 

Quiches,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  546-552; 
countries  occupied  by,  iv.  546  ;  connection  of 
with  Mayas,  iv.  548;  antiquities  and  industries 
of,  iv.  550;  religion  of,  iv.  551  ;  civil  organiza- 
tion of,  iv.  551  ;  tradition  of,  iv.  551-552;  lan- 
guage and  ethnic  characteristics  of,  iv.  552;  ar- 
chitectural ability  of,  iv.  552. 

Quichuas,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  560-569; 
early    civilization    of,    iv.    560-562 ;    intellectual 
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attainments  of,  iv.  562-564;  religious  develop- 
ment of,  iv.  564-566  ;  fame  of,  iv.  566  ;  stature 
of,  iv.  566-568 ;  effects  of  environment  on,  iv. 
569;  features  of,  iv.  569;  superstitions  of,  iv, 
569. 
QUINTILIAX,  Place  of  in  Latin  literature,  ii.  329. 

R 

Ra,  Divine  sovereign  of  the  Egyptians,  iii.  523. 

Race  Character,  Depending  largely  on  food,  i. 
708-713. 

Radiex  Athzie,  Chief  god  of  the  Lapps,  iv.  351. 

Radul  Negru,  Establishes  capital  at  Roumania, 
ii.  510. 

Ragusa,  Aspires  to  become  a  seat  of  culture,  iii.  195. 

Rajputs,  An  Indican  caste,  i.  677. 

Ranavalona  n.  Conversion  of  to  Christianity,  iii. 
800-801. 

Raphael,  Man  of  Florence,  ii.  406, 

Ras,  Royal  title  among  the  Abyssinians,  iii.  454. 

Reclus,  Jean,  Draws  the  limits  of  anthropology, 
i.  117-118. 

Red,  The,  Sect  of  among  Thibetans,  iii.  624. 

Refor.m  AllON,  The,  Makes  no  headway  among  the 
Spaniards,  ii.  477  ;  small  influence  of  among  the 
Icelanders,  iii.  45-46. 

Reindeer,  Contemporaneous  with  primeval  man  in 
Europe,  i.  ni,  298-300. 

Religion,  Of  the  Iranians,  i.  582-595;  of  tlie  Indi- 
cans,  i.  654-676;  of  the  Phrygians,  ii.  42-43; 
of  the  Greeks,  ii.  179-192;  Syrian  forms  of  in- 
troduced at  Rome,  ii.  272-275  ;  of  the  Romans, 
ii.  361-377;  fruitful  seat  of  among  the  Chal- 
dees,  iii.  242  ;  of  the  Hebrews,  iii.  305-322  ;  of  the 
Canaanites,  iii.  338-340  ;  of  the  Phoenicians,  iii. 
367-372  ;  of  the  Carthaginians,  iii.  377-379;  liu- 
man  sacrifices  practiced  by  the  Phoenicians,  iii. 
371-372;  by  the  Carthaginians,  iii.  379;  of  the 
Abyssinians,  iii.  456-559;  of  the  Gallas,  iii.  463- 
464;  of  the  Siamese,  iii.  674-677  ;  of  the  Anna- 
mese,  iii.  702;  of  the  Malaccans,  iii.  717-718;  of 
the  Javanese,  iii.  748  ;  of  the  Dyaks,  iii.  761  ;  of 
the  Chinese,  iv.  1 10-124;  different  meaning  of 
among  different  people-^,  iv.  i  lo-i  1 1  ;  of  the  Jap- 
anese, iv.  207-226;  of  the  Finns,  iv.  344;  of  the 
Esthonian^,  iv.  356;  of  the  Polynesians,  iv. 
388-391  ;  of  the  Marquesans,  iv.  405-406;  of 
the  Fijians,  iv.  420;  of  the  IMaoris,  iv.  434- 
435  ;  of  the  Alaskans,  iv.  463-464;  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  iv.  491-495  ;  of  the  Dakota- 
Sioux,  iv.  505;  of  the  Californians,  iv.  517;  of 
the  Mexicans,  iv.  535-536;  of  the  Veddahs,  iv. 
697;  of  the  Australians,  iv.  719-720. 

Renan,  M,  Ernest,  Views  of  respecting  monothe- 
ism, iii.  306-307  ;  views  of  respecting  the  Egyp- 
tian language,  iii.  494-500. 

Renegades,  Enibarrassments  of,  ii.  470-471. 

Reproductive  Instincts,  Related  with  ethnic 
promise,  iv.  614-615. 

Reptiles,  Abound  in  India,  i.  694-697;  loss  of  life 
by,  i.  694-695  ;  of  Arabia,  iii.  399. 

Resources,  Of  the  Romans  considered,  ii.  2^9- 
244. 

Reversion,  Right  of  under  Roman  law,  ii.  385. 

Rhetoric,  Place  of  in  Roman  schools,  ii.  281. 

Rhinoceros  (The  Hairy),  Contemjioraneous  with 
primeval  man  in  Europe,  i.  296 ;  abounds  in 
India,  i.  693. 

Rhodes,  Colossus  of,  One  of  the  seven  wonders, 
ii.  159. 


RiCAREES,  The,  Account  of,  iv.  513. 

Rice,  Abounds  in  India,  i.  699-700;  great  staple  of 
Siam,  iii.  660-662  ;  production  of  in  Ciiina,  iv. 
43  ;  production  of  in  Japan,  iv.  150. 

RiClKHS,  Sages  of  the  Iranians,  i.  593-594. 

Rig,  Ciiieftain  of  the  Gael,  ii.  597. 

RiGHTHANDEDNEss,  In  writing  considered,  ii.  40, 
Note. 

RiG-Veda,  Extract  from,  i.  662.     (See  Veda.) 

Riksdag,  Place  of  in  Swedish  government,  iii.  76-79. 

Riphath,  Headman  of  the  Japhethites,  i.  476-477. 

RiPUARIAN  Franks,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  501, 

RiPUARIAN  Law,  Derivation  of,  ii.  708. 

RlPUARlANS,  Division  of  the  Frankish  race,  ii. 
703-704. 

Robbery,  Substituted  for  taxation  among  the  Arabs, 
iii.  435. 

Rock  Veddahs,  Division  of  the  Veddahs,  iv. 
693-694. 

Roderic,  Last  of  the  Gothic  kings,  ii.  706. 

Rolf  the  Ganger,  Leads  in  the  conquest  of  Neus- 
tria,  ii.  430;  conquests  of,  ii.  720,  739. 

Roman  Church,  Triumphant  in  Ireland,  ii.  611- 
613;  contends  with  the  (Jreek  schism,  iii.  164- 
168;  ascendency  of  in  Poland,  iii.  174-176. 

Roman  Constitution,  Borne  abroatl  by  Latin,  ii. 
335-336. 

Roman  Institutions,  Possible  restoration  of  by 
language,  i.  506-507. 

Roman  Law,  General  consideration  of,  ii.  377-396; 
arises  out  of  prerogative  of  fatherhood,  ii.  377- 
378;  based  on  fas,  jus,  and  boni  mores,  ii.  378- 
379;  theory  of  nefas  in,  li.  379;  justice  accord- 
ing to,  ii.  379-380;  sense  of  jus  moribus  con- 
stitutum  and  lex  in,  ii.  380-381  ;  intermmgling 
of  elements  in,  ii.  381-383  ;  theory  of  regarding 
ager  publicus  and  ager  privatus,  ii.  383-384; 
freeholds  and  landownership  under,  ii.  383; 
cattle,  slaves,  and  personalty  under,  ii.  383-384; 
rule  of  succession  under,  ii.  385 ;  reversional 
rights  under,  ii.  385;  principal  of  testament  ac- 
cording to,  ii.  385  ;  general  property  rights  under, 
ii.  385-386;  contract  under,  ii.  386;  rule  of 
Fides  under,  ii.  386-387  ;  rule  of  hypothecation 
under,  ii.  387-388 ;  personal  compulsion  per- 
mitted by,  ii.  388  ;  private  avengement  of  injuries 
allowed  by,  ii.  388 ;  three  forins  of  punishment 
recognized  by,  ii.  388;  meaning  of  suppliciuni 
and  consecratio  capitis  in,  ii.  389;  capital  pun- 
ishment under,  ii.  389;  mixture  of  morals  and 
jurisprudence  in,  ii.  389-390;  evolution  of  legis- 
lation by,  ii.  390;  nature  of  sacramentum  under, 
ii.  390-391  ;  legal  actions  under,  ii.  391  ;  mean- 
ing of  manus  in,  ii.  391  ;  fiction  of  caput  in,  ii. 
392;  fiction  of  maiTied  women  in,  ii.  393;  rules 
of  relating  to  familia,  ii.  393-394;  place  of  pa- 
terfamilias according  to,  ii.  394;  theory  of  debt 
under,  ii.  394-395;  borrowing  and  use  of  coin 
and  balance  according  to,  ii.  395-396 ;  preva- 
lence of,  ii.  396. 

ROiMANCE  Languages,   Spring  out  of  Latin,  ii. 

334-335- 

ROM.A.NOFF,  Oppressions  of  in  Poland,  iii.  181-182. 

Ro.MANS,  Thp:,  General  account  of,  ii.  219-396; 
Etruscan  precedence  of,  ii.  219-229;  Italican  an- 
cestors of,  ii.  229-238;  subsistence  and  primitive 
conditions  of,  ii.  239-252  ;  social  estate  of,  ii.  252- 
278;  culture  and  development  of,  ii.  278-289; 
slavery  among,  ii.  289-295  ;  familia  of,  ii.  295- 
296;  baths  and  luxurious  living  of,  ii.  297-306; 
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excessive  appetites  of,  ii.  305-306;  drama  and 
public  sports  of,  ii.  307-320  ;  language  of,  ii.  320- 
336;  arts  of,  ii.  336-361  ;  origin  of,  ii.  361-377; 
laws  and  constitution  of,  li.  377-396  ;  gain  as- 
cendency over  Spanish  races,  ii.  462. 

Rome,  Early  character  of,  ii.  241-243. 

RowENA,  Tradition  of,  ii.  722. 

RoY.\L  Prerogative,  Restrictions  laid  on  by  the 
Germans,  ii.  665-666. 

Ruddy  Races,  The,  Determined  by  scientific  eth- 
nology, i.  431-432  ;  distribution  of,  i.  434 ;  planted 
themselves  in  Mesopotamia,  i.  449;  general  view 
of  dispersion  of,  i.  504;  effect  great  changes  in 
their  environment,  i.  549-559;  general  consid- 
eration of,  i.  577-750,  ii.  33-762,  iii.  33-580; 
East  Aryan  division  of  considered,  i.  577-750; 
West  Aryan  division  of  considered  (see  Vols.  ii. 
and  iii.  33  98)  ;  Semitic  division  of  considered, 
iii.  199-472  ;  Hamitic  division  of  considered,  iii. 
473-580. 

Rudimentary  Organs,  Significance  of  m  the 
human  body,  i.  114-117. 

Rudra,  Place  of  in  Indican  religion,  i.  668. 

Ruiz,  Juan,  Literary  works  of,  ii.  484. 

Runes,  Employment  of  by  the  Goths  in  writing, 
ii.  700. 

RUNSIENS,  The,  Account  of,  iv.  512. 

RUSSELL.E,  OKI  city  of  the  Etruscans,  ii.  227-228. 

Russians,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  499-500; 
general  account  of,  iii.  126-139;  emergence  of, 
iii.  126;  vastness  of  territories  of,  iii.  126-128; 
place  of  distribution  of,  iii.  128;  indifference  of 
the  maritime  possessions,  iii.  130;  uniform  devel- 
opment of,  iii.  1 30-1 31  ;  races  preceding,  iii.  131  ; 
fountain  of  dispersion  of,  iii.  131  ;  hardiness  and 
fecundity  of,  iii.  131- 133  ;  ethnic  contributions  to, 
iii.  133-134;  type  of  becomes  permanent,  iii.  134- 
135;  circumstances  preservative  of  features  of, 
iH.  135-137  ;  absorb  qualities  of  other  races,  iii. 
137-138;  divisions  and  subdivisions  of,  iii.  138- 
139;  environment  of,  iii.  140-147;  inland  char- 
acter of  territories  of,  iii.  140;  climate  of  country 
of,  iii.  140;  the  Russian  season,  iii.  142-143;  re- 
action of  nature  on,  iii.  144-145;  large  product 
of  cereals  by,  iii.  145  ;  disposition  of  against  mu- 
nicipality, iii,  146-147;  preference  of  for  village 
communities,  iii.  147. 

Rustic  Latin,  Prevalence  of  in  Portugal,  ii.  492. 

Rutli,  Conjuration  of,  iii.  96. 

Ryngold,  Lithuanian  chieftain,  iii.  118-119. 


Sabaeans,   The,   Division   of   the    Arabians,  iii. 

446-447  {?>^<t  A7-abs)\  divided  from   Somalis,  iii. 

466-467. 
Sabines,  The,  Early  contact  with  Romans,  ii.  242- 

243;    coniribuie  leiigious   ideas  to  Romans,  ii. 

376-377- 
Sabme,  Native  name  of  Lapland,  iv.  348. 
SaCHEMSHIP,   Follows    mother   in    Indian   descent, 

iv.  506. 
Sacramentum,    Nature    of     in     Roman    law,    ii. 

390-391- 
Sacrifice,  Naturalness  of  notion  of,  iii.  251-252  ;  of 

the  Phoenicians,  iii.  371. 
Sacrieiciae  Mounds,  Abundance  of  in  Western 

Europe,  ii.  541. 
Sagas,  Of  the  Norse  considered,  iii.  36-49. 
Saint  Columba,  Ruins  of,  ii.  584. 
SakS,  Production  of  in  Japan,  iv.  i  50-1  51. 


Saltan  Franks,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  501. 

Saltans,  The,  Division  of  the  Frankish  race,  ii. 
704-705. 

Salic  Law,  Derivation  of,  ii.  708. 

Saman-Veda.     (See  Veda.) 

Samnites,  The,  At  war  with  the  Romans,  ii. 
245-246. 

Samoans,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  512-513; 
account  of,  iv.  408-409 ;  decline  in  race  char- 
acter of,  iv.  408-409;  features  of,  iv.  409. 

Samoyeds,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  516;  gen- 
eral account  of,  iv.  334-340  ;  relation  of  to  Ural- 
Altaics,  iv.  334;  ethnic  divisions  of,  iv.  334; 
name  of,  iv.  334;  social  system  and  language 
of,  iv.  334-336 ;  Twagi  and  Jurak  divisions  of, 
iv.  336;  superstitions  of,  iv.  336-338;  suffer- 
ings of,  iv.  338-340. 

Samuel,  Judge  in  Israel,  iii.  294. 

Sand  Dunes,  Formation  of  considered,  i.  93-94. 

Sandwich  Islanders.     (See  Hawaiians.') 

Sanskrit  Language,  An  element  in  linguistic  eth- 
nology, i.  420-421  ;  throws  light  on  East  Aryan  de- 
parture, i.479;  original  of  Hindu  languages,  i.  717, 

Sardis,  Capital  of  Lydia,  ii.  57. 

Sarmatians,  The,  Predecessors  of  the  Russians, 
iii.  131. 

Saturn,  Condition  of  in  planetary  system,  i.  59-61. 

Saul,  King  of  Israel,  iii.  296. 

Savage  Life,  General  conditions  of,  i.  365-384; 
use  of  metals  connected  with,  i.  368  ;  evanescent 
traditions  of,  i.  368-369;  perpetuates  customs 
and  habits,  i.  370-371  ;  illustrations  of  nature  of, 
i.  371-372;  inquiry  into  origin  of,  i.  374-375; 
theory  of  an  age  of  gold  beyond,  i.  376-380; 
slow  emergency  from,  i.  381  ;  differs  from  dete- 
riorated race-life,  i.  383. 

Savagery,  Divers  aspects  of,  i.  265-274  ;  contention 
of  with  wild  beasts,  i.  266 ;  varying  conditions 
of,  i.  270-274;  migratory  disposition  of,  i.  274. 

Savars,  The,  Division  of  Indican  population,  i.684. 

Sawaioris,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  389-398 ; 
ethnic  relations  of,  iv.  389;  dispersion  of,  iv. 
389 ;  traditions  of,  iv.  390 ;  domestic  estate  of, 
iv.  390-392  ;  property  rights  among,  iv.  392 ; 
government  of,  iv.  392-393;  industries  and  arts 
of,  iv.  393-395  ;  manufacturing  skill  of,  iv.  394- 
395;  Shamanism  of,  iv.  395-396;  ethnic  char- 
acteristics of,  iv.  396 ;  place  of  woman  among, 
iv.  396-397  ;  human  sacrifices  of,  iv.  397  ;  can- 
nibalism of,  iv.  397-398. 

Saxons,  The,  Drive  back  Celts  in  Britain,  ii. 
564-565.     (See  Anglo-Saxons.) 

Scandinavian,  Meaning  of  the  term,  iii.  50. 

Schliemann,  Henry,  Explores  Troy,  ii.  47-48; 
explorations  of  in  Argos,  ii.  74-76. 

SCHMERLING,  DR.,  Explores  the  Engis  cavern, 
i.  290-293. 

Scholasticism,  Development  of  among  the  Arabs^ 
iii.  412-415. 

Schools,  Of  the  Romans,  ii.  279-283;  of  the  Rou- 
manians, ii.  516-517. 

SCHWArtalfaheim,  Land  of  bad  elves  in  German 
mythology,  ii.  672-674. 

SCHWYTZ,  Canton  of  mentioned,  iii.  96. 

Science,  Develojjment  of  in  Italy,  ii.  404-406 ;  ab- 
sence of  spirit  of  among  the  Semites,  iii.  285-286  ; 
of  the  Arabs,  iii.  411-412;  developed  by  the 
Egy])tians,  iii.  502-503;  hampered  by  dogma- 
tism, iii.  503;  makes  way  for  the  civilized  life, 
iii.  655-656;  of  the  Mexicans,  iv.  533. 
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Sciences,  The,  Testify  respecting  time  and  place 
of  the  beginning,  i.  42-150. 

Scientific  Ethnology,  Subject  of  considered,  i. 
426-435  ;  methods  employed  in,  i.  428-431  ;  tests 
used  in  establishing,  i.  428-429  ;  recognizes  three 
colors  of  the  human  ijody,  i.  429-430  ;  rejects  the 
term  white,  i.  430-431  ;  Ruddy  races  determined 
by,  i.  431-432;  Brown  races  determined  by,  i. 
432-433  ;  Black  races  determined  by,  i.  433-434. 

Scotch  Mind,  The  peculiarities  of,  ii.  602-605. 

Scots,  The,  Colonize  Ulster,  ii.  607-608.  (See 
Gael.) 

Sculpture,  Triumphs  of  among  the  Greeks,  ii. 
1 50-161  ;  flourishes  in  mediseval  Italy,  ii.  412-413  ; 
perpetuated  to  modern  times,  ii.  413;  of  the 
Ninevites,  iii.  218;  value  of  in  preserving  rec- 
ords, iii.  504. 

oCYTHIANS,  The,  Predecessors  of  the  Russians,  iii. 
131  ;  ancestors  of  the  Calmucks,  iv.  276. 

Sea  Bathing,  Passion  for  among  the  Romans,  ii. 
302-304. 

Sea  Lapps,  Division  of  the  Lapps,  iv.  348-352. 

Sea  Negroes,  The,  Account  of,  iv.  740. 

Secretiveness,  a  quality  of  the  Druidical  seers, 
ii.  544. 

Sedentary  Life,  Succeeds  the  nomadic  in  Iran, 
i.  580. 

Seed  Planting,  Siamese  festival  of,  iii.  676-677. 

Selish  Family,  The,  Aboriginal  race  of  Pacific 
group,  iv.  510. 

Seljukians,  The,  Division  of  the  Turkish  race, 
iv,  281.     (See  Turks) 

Seminoles,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  524;  di- 
vision of  Appalachians,  iv.  522. 

Semites,  The,  Place  of  in  biblical  chronolog)^  i. 
414;  in  linguistic  chronology,  i.  421  ;  in  scientific 
chronology,  i.  432  ;  migrations  of,  i.  463-473  ; 
primitive  low  concepts  of  in  religion,!.  591-592; 
general  account  of,  iii.  199-472;  Aramsan 
division  of,  iii.  199-242;  incompetency  of  in  leg- 
islation, iii.  242  ;  Hebrew  division  of,  iii.  243-322  ; 
Canaanitish  and  Syrian  divisions  of,  iii.  323-386  ; 
Arabic  division  of,  iii.  387-441  ;  Abyssinian  divi- 
sion of,  iii.  441-459 ;  Galla  and  Somali  divisions  of, 
iii.  459-472  ;  summary  view  and  statistics  of,  iii. 
471 ;  possibilities  and  prospects  of,  iii.  471-472. 

Semitic  Cc^UNTRIES,  Modified  by  agency  of  man, 

••  555- 

Semitic  Migrations,  General  account  of,  i.  463- 
473;  central  direction  of,  i.  463-464  ;  tradition  of 
Abrahamites  respecting,  i.  464-470;  significance 
of  patronymics  in  connection  with,  i.  464-470; 
contribute  races  to  Canaan,  i.  465-466  ;  send  out 
the  Joktanians,  i.  466-467  ;  Ishmaelites  a  result 
of,  i.  467-468 ;  primitive  Hebrews  descended 
from,  i.  470-472  ;  Cypriotes  a  result  of,  i.  471  ; 
Ethiopians  derived  from,  i.  472  ;  Aram  the  cen- 
tral seat  of,  i.  472-473. 

Semitic  Nomenclature,  Significance  of,  iii.  204. 

Semnones,  The,  Division  of  the  Teutonic  races,  ii. 
684-685;  rites  of,  iii.  685. 

Sempach,  Battle  of,  iii.  97. 

Sena,  Temple  of  destroyed  and  rebuilt  bv  the  Dru- 
ids, ii.  546. 

Seneca,  Place  of  in  Latin  literature,  ii.  329. 

Senegas,  The,  Division  of  the  Huron-Iroquois, 
iv.  506. 

Seraglio,  Institution  of  among  the  Turks,  iv. 
31  r-312. 

Serbonis,  Lake,  Character  of,  iii.  486. 


Serbs,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  499;  general 
account  of,  iii.  192-198  ;  characteristics  of,  iii.  193; 
intellectual  development  of,  iii.  194-195  ;  aspire 
to  culture,  iii.  195  ;  literature  of,  iii.  195-196. 

Serve'IUS,  Holds  doctrine  of  epigenesis,  i.  197. 

Sex  and  Marriage,  Among  the  Aryans,  consid- 
eration of,  i.  595-605 ;  in  Roman  society,  ii. 
252-263. 

Sexual  Union,  Nature  of  considered,  i.  596-605; 
all  races  have  code  of,  i.  598-599. 

Shah,  The,  Place  of  in  Persian  system,  i.  628-629. 

Shamanism,  Succeeded  by  Buddhism  among  Buri- 
als, iv.  248-250 ;  ])revalence  of  in  Polynesia,  iv. 
388;  practiced  by  the  Sawaioris,  iv.  397-398; 
prevalence  of  in  Yakutsk,  iv.  320;  displaced  in 
Lapland,  iv.  350-351  ;  of  the  Esquimaux,  iv. 
452-456 ;  of  the  Huron-Iroquois,  iv.  507  ;  general 
]5revalence  of  among  the  Brown  races,  iv.  606; 
of  the  African  Nigritians,  iv.  681-686. 

Shan  States,  Character  of  productions  of,  iii. 
662-663. 

Sheiku-UL-Islam,  High  court  of  Turkey,  iv. 
302. 

Shell  Mounds,  Character  and  contents  of  dis- 
cussed, i.  320-331. 

Shelter,  An  essential  of  man-life,  i.  573-576. 

Shem,  Headman  of  the  Noachites,  i.  443-445  ;  tradi- 
tion of,  iii.  201-204. 

Shield,  Sacredness  of  among  the  Germans,  ii. 
660-661. 

Shinto,  Principal  element  in  Japanese  religion,  iv. 
207-208. 

Shipbuilding,  Lags  among  the  Romans,  ii.  341 ; 
practice  of  by  the  Phoenicians,  iii.  358;  early  de- 
velopment of  among  the  Chinese,  iv.  493-494. 

Shogunate,  Rise  of  in  Japan,  iv.  198-199. 

Shoshones,  The,  Account  of,  iv.  512-513. 

SlAM,  Meaning  of  name  of,  iii.  671. 

Siamese,  The,  General  account  of,  iii.  657-681  ;  geo- 
graphical position  of,  iii.  657  ;  environment  of, 
iii.  657-659;  productions  of,  iii.  659-662;  min- 
eral wealth  of,  iii.  662;  foreign  trade  of,  iii.  662- 
663;  impeded  by,  iii.  663;  climate,  iii.  663;  so- 
cial divisions  of,  iii.  663  ;  slavery  among,  iii.  665  ; 
temper  of,  iii.  665  ;  architecture  of,  iii.  666;  lan- 
guage of,  iii.  666-668;  literature  of,  iii.  668-669; 
metallurgy  of,  iii.  669 ;  capital  city  of,  iii.  669- 
670;  government  of,  iii.  671-672;  judiciary  of, 
iii.  672-674;  religion  of,  iii.  674-677;  numbers 
of,  iii.  677-678;  ethnic  characteristics  of,  iii. 
678-681. 

SiDON,  Antiquity  of,  iii.  348;  apjiearance  and  giui^ 
of,  iii.  366-367. 

SiDONlANS,  The,  Enterprises  of,  iii.  348-349;  no- 
bility among,  iii.  363-364.     (See  Phoenicians) 

SiGISMUND,  King  of  Poland,  iii.  121. 

Signs,  Belief  in  among  the  Germans,  ii.  665-670; 
believed  in  by  American  aborigines,  iv.  492. 

Silk,  Production  of  in  China,  iv.  45,  85-86. 

Silkworm,  The,  A  native  of  Greece,  ii.  103. 

Silurian  Period  in  Geology,  Considered,  i.  84. 

Silver  Age,  Of  Latin  literature,  ii.  329-330. 

Sin,  Not  distinguished  from  crime  in  Jewish  law,  iii, 
300-301. 

Sioux,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  497-505.  (See 
Dakofa-Sioiix.) 

Siva,  Bad  spirit  of  the  Iranians,  i.  590;  place  of  in 
Indican  relig;ion,  i.  668. 

Six  Nations,  The,  Enumeration  of,  iv.  497.  (See 
Huron-Iroquois) 
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Slavery,  Among  the  Persians,  i.  631  ;  among  the 
Greeks,  ii.  191  ;  system  of  among  the  Romans, 
ii.  289-295  ;  origin  and  prevalence  of  at  Rome, 
ii.  289;  kinds  of  labor  peculiar  to,  ii.  289-291  ; 
skill  manifested  in,  ii.  291  ;  a  result  of  cruel 
race  disposition,  ii.  291  ;  severe  forms  of  at 
Rome,  ii.  291-292;  horrors  of,  ii.  292;  miti- 
gated by  humane  disposition,  ii.  292-293;  spe- 
cial alleviation  of  at  Rome,  ii.  293;  respectable 
services  required  of,  ii.  293-294;  political  as- 
pects of,  ii.  294 ;  historical  course  and  end  of, 
ii.  294-295;  hostility  of  Christianity  to,  ii.  295; 
of  the  Gael,  ii.  600;  among  the  Germans,  iii. 
637-638  ;  among  the  Arabs,  iii.  433;  among  the 
Burmese,  iii.  648;  of  the  Siamese,  iii.  663-665; 
attempts  to  abolish,  iii.  665  ;  of  the  Cambodians, 
iii.  684-685;  among  the  African  Nigritians, 
iv.  650. 

Slaves,  Property  rights  in  under  Roman  constitu- 
tion, ii.  383-384. 

Slavic  Languages,  Account  of,  iii.  1 51-156;  races 
speaking,  iii.  153;  variety  of  tlevelopment  of,  iii. 
153-154;  possible  basis  of  Slavic  union,  iii.  154- 

155  ;  relations  of  to  other  Aryan  tongues,  iii.  155- 

156  ;  phonetic  peculiarities  of,  iii.  156. 
Slavic  Races,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  499- 

500. 

Slavs,  The,  General  account  of,  iii.  1 1 1-19S  ;  Lithu- 
anian division  of,  iii.  1 11 -126;  Russians  proper, 
iii.  126-139  ;  environment  of,  iii.  140-147  ;  society 
of,  iii.  147-151  ;  languages  of,  iii.  i  51-156;  arts 
of,  iii.  157-159;  civil  institutions  of,  iii.  159-168; 
Polish  division  of,  iii.  168-184;  Wendish  and 
Czech  divisions  of,  iii.  185-193;  Croatian  division 
of,  iii.  193-195;  Serb  division  of,  iii.  195-19S. 

Sledge  Dogs,  Of  the  Esquimaux,  iv.  449. 

Slovenes,  Ethnic  name  of  the  Wends,  iii.  1S.5. 

S.MINTHEUS,  Title  of  Apollo,  ii.  46. 

Society,  Of  the  Romans,  condition  of,  ii.  252-278  ; 
rude  virtues  of,  ii.  253-254;  tends  to  institution 
of  home  and  family,  ii.  254;  institutes  monog- 
amy, ii.  255  ;  tends  to  three  conditions,  ii.  255- 
256;  courtship  in,  ii.  256-258;  disparagement 
of  girls  in,  ii.  257-258;  freedom  of  the  sexes 
in,  ii.  258;  rules  of  gallantry  in,  ii.  258-259; 
early  marriages  in,  ii.  259;  wedding  formalities 
in,  ii.  260;  divorce  made  easy  in,  ii.  260-261  ; 
rights  of  married  women  in,  ii.  262 ;  heroism  of 
primitive  matrons  in,  ii.  262-263 ;  influence  of 
Roman  women  in  controlling  violence,  ii.  263- 
264;  devotion  of  .women  in,  ii.  265-266;  de- 
terioration of  under  the  empire,  ii.  266-267  5 
obliteration  of  social  virtues  in,  ii.  268-269; 
substitution  of  pride  on  the  surface  of,  ii.  270- 
271;  turns  to  philosophy,  ii.  272-275;  revival 
of  under  the  Antonines,  ii.  276;  infected  by 
Greek  culture,  ii.  277-278;  of  Provence  leads 
in  refinement,  ii.  436;  of  the  French  holds  out 
against  monarchy,  ii.  437  ;  of  the  Hebrews,  iii. 
253-264. 

Solar  System,  Consideration  of  as  an  abode  of 
life,  i.  56-83. 

Solitude,  Effects  of  on  German  character,  ii. 
630. 

Solomon's  Temple,  Character  of,  iii.  278-281. 

buLON,  Prepares  consiiiuiion  (or  the  Ionian  Greeks, 
ii.  1 71-176. 

SoLONiAN  Constitution,  Account  of,  ii.  1 71-176. 

Soma,  Deity  of  the  Iranians,  i.  588  ;  myth  and  wor- 
ship of  among  the  Iranians,  i.  590. 


SOMALIS,  The,  General  account  of,  iii.  465-469  ;  eth- 
nic connections  of,  iii.  465  ;  division  of  from 
Sabaeans,  iii.  466  ;  traditions  of,  iii.  466-467;  lan- 
guage of,  iii.  467-468  ;  fiction  and  poetry  of,  iii. 
468;  government  of,  iii.  468;  country  of, 'iii.  468; 
religion  of,  iii.  468-469;  features  of,  iii.  469. 

SOMME  Valley.  Character  of,  i.  328-329. 

Song,  Gift  of  related  with  ethnic  promise,  iv.  614. 

"Song  of  Hiawatha,"  Perpetuates  fame  of  Da- 
kota-Sioux, iv.  497. 

SONTALS,  The,  Division  of  Indican  population,  i. 
682-684. 

SOPHETIM.     (See  Si/Jfe/t's.) 

Sorbs,  Ethnic  name  of  the  Wends,  iii.  185. 

South  African  Nigritians,  Groups  of,  iv.  629; 
general  account  of,  iv.  631-638. 

Southern  Semites,  Distribution  of,  iii.  387-389. 

Spaniards,  The,  General  account  of,  ii.  460-488; 
melancholy  decline  of,  ii.  460;  relations  of  Ibe- 
rians and  Basques  to  oiigin  of,  ii.  460-462  ;  Celtic 
element  in,  ii.  462  ;  ascendency  of  Rome  over, 
ii.  462;  are  Latinized,  ii.  462;  conquered  by  the 
Goths,  ii.  462-464  ;  influence  of  Visigoths  among, 
ii.  464-465  ;  subjected  to  the  Mohammedans,  ii. 
465  ;  relieved  therefrom,  ii.  465-466  ;  slight  traces 
of  Moorish  ascendency  among,  ii.  467  ;  diffusion 
of  learning  from,  ii.  467-468;  Moorish  architecture 
survives  among,  ii.  468-470;  alienation  of  from 
Islamites,  ii.  470  ;  place  of  tlie  renegades  among, 
ii.  470-471  ;  cliivalry  and  pilgrimages  among,  ii. 
470;  later  antecedents  of  character  of,  ii.  471  ; 
spirit  and  adventure  of,  ii.  471-473 ;  lust  of  gold 
among,  ii.  473  ;  reach  their  ethnic  acme,  ii.  473  ; 
dark  record  of  respecting  heritages,  ii.  473 ;  Al- 
va's campaigns  illustrate  depravity  of,  ii.  473-474 ; 
fatal  climax  in  career  of,  ii.  474-476;  decadence 
of,  ii.  476 ;  shipbuilding  and  commerce  decline 
among,  ii.  476-477  ;  reject  the  Reformation,  ii. 
477  ;  summary  of  race  elements  of,  ii.  477-478  ; 
language  of,  ii.  479-480;  Castilian  and  Catalan 
dialects  spoken  by,  ii.  480;  subvarieties  of 
speech  of,  11.480-481  ;  place  of  Catalan  in  speech 
of,  ii.  481-4S2;  influences  fixing  language  of, 
ii.  482 ;  easiness  of  intercourse  with  peoples  of 
the  north,  ii.  482 ;  relations  of  literature  and 
language  of,  ii.  482-484;  literary  evolution  of, 
ii.  484-486 ;  failure  of  political  crises  among,  ii. 
486-488 ;  preserve  in  good  manner  the  Roman 
type,  ii.  519. 

Spanish  Language,  Origin  of,  ii.  335. 

Sparta,  Market  place  ot  described,  ii.  109-II0. 

Spartans,  The,  Institutions  of  hinted  at,  ii.  113, 
116;  discipline  of  children  of,  ii.  116-118;  evo- 
lution of  civil  society  among,  ii.  164-169;  tend 
to  aristocracy  and  oligarchy,  ii.  165  ;  develop 
military  constitution,  ii.  166;  system  of  land- 
ownership  among,  ii.  167  ;  oppose  the  amassing 
of  wealth,  ii.  167-169;  regard  war  as  the  hon- 
orable estate,  ii.  168;  communal  table  instituted 
among,  u.  169 ;  diverge  from  the  Athenians,  ii. 
169-170. 

Species,  Origin  of  considered,  i.  183-264;  Darwin's 
treatise  on,  i.  198-199,  211;  history  of  con- 
sidered, i.  204-236;  true  evolution  of,  i.  212- 
236;  term  a  misnomer  in  nature,  i.  538-539;  all 
human  varieties  fall  within  a  single,  i.  541. 

Spectroscope,  Influence  of  in  promoting  new  con- 
cept of  nature,  i.  210-21 1. 

Spheroidal  Form  of  Earth,  Furnishes  data 
of  time  measurement,  i.  87-88. 
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Spices,  Collocation  of  with  venomous  reptiles  and 
insects,  iii.  737. 

Spinning  Dervishes,  Account  of,  iii.  562. 

Spiritual  Causation,  Sought  liy  the  Semitic 
mind,  i.  563. 

Spirituality,  Absence  of  from  Greek  theology, 
ii.   180. 

Sports  of  the  Romans,  Considered,  ii.  307-320; 
pass  from  the  drama  to  the  circus,  ii.  308-309; 
amphitheater  demanded  by,  ii.  309-311;  cul- 
minated in  the  Maximus,  ii.  311-312;  take  char- 
acter of  races,  ii.  312-314;  companies  organized 
to  promote,  ii.  313-314  ;  patronized  by  the  great, 
ii.  314;  political  results  from,  ii.  314:  scenes 
in  connection  with,  ii.  316;  become  bloody,  ii. 
316-317;  progress  to  gladiatorial  shows,  ii. 
318-320. 

"Spring  and  Autumn' Annals,"  One  of  the 
Confucian  classics,  iv.  75. 

Sraosha,  Angel  of  light  to  the  Iranians,  i.  586. 

Standards,  ifjsed  in  German  battle,  ii.  663. 

Stanley,  Reveals  the  Dark  Continent,  iv.  626;  Af- 
rican map  of  referred  to,  iv.  633  ;  discovers  the 
Pygmies,  iv.  660. 

Stannary  Courts,  Juridical  institutions  of  the 
Cornish,  ii.  586. 

Stature  of  Man,  Diversity  in,  i.  567-571  ;  in  re- 
lation to  geographical  elevation,  ii.  754;  of  the 
Egyptians,  iii.  542-544;  of  the  Quichuas,  iv.  566. 

Steppes,  The,  Character  of,  iii.  145. 

Stone,  Use  of  by  the  Romans  as  building  material, 

ii-  353-355- 
Stone   Implements,   General  consideration   of,  i. 
100-109  ;  varieties  of,  i.  102-108  ;  relations  of  to 
human  development,  i.  278-284,  303-307,   313- 

316,  321-325.  328-331- 

Stonehenge,  Ruins  of  described,  i.  333-336. 

"  Story  of  Mohar,"  Classic  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, iii.  512. 

Story-telling,  Influences  career  of  French  liter- 
ature, ii.  432-434- 

Streenstrup,  Investigates  shell  mounds  of  the 
north,  i.  321-322. 

Structure  of  Living  Forms,  Identity  of,  i. 
208-209. 

Struggle  for  Existence,  Darwin's  explication 
of,  i.  212-231  ;  how  manifested,  i.  214-223;  ex- 
amples of,  i.  216-222;  Malthusian  laws  a  part 
of,  i.  216;  three  general  forms  of,  i.  217;  be- 
gins with  germ  life,  i.  217-219;  extends  to 
plants,  i.  219;  variations  of  in  individual  and 
species,  i.  219-221  ;  example  of  in  cats  and  red 
clover,  i.  219-221;  reinforced  by  disease  and 
death,  i.  221-224;  assisted  also  by  climate  and 
domestication,  i.  222-226;  strongest  on  the  line 
of  sexual  selection,  i.  226-228 ;  holds  alike  of 
the  individual  and  the  race,  i.  228-229;  man- 
life  a  result  of,  i.  232-236;  applied  to  man  and 
nature,  i.  236-254. 

Succession,  Principals  of  among  the  Gael,  ii.  598. 

Sudanese  Races,  The,  General  account  of,  iv. 
617-634;  environment  of,  iv.  620;  influence  of 
Europe  among,  iv.  621-622;  classification  of, 
iv.  628-629. 

SuDRA,  Caste  of  the  Indicans,  i.  678  ;  represents  ex- 
treme of  Hindu  development,  i.  724. 

SUEVI,  The,  Place  of  among  the  Teutonic  races,  ii. 
678-680. 

SUFFETES,  Consuls  of  the  Carthaginians,  iii.  376-377. 

Sugar  Cane,  Production  of  in  China,  iv.  43. 


Sui.ioTES,  The,  Notice  of  character  of,  ii.  21J. 

Suli'AN,  Place  of  among  the  Arabs,  iii.  436;  organi- 
zation of  household  of,  iv.  288-290. 

Sumatrans,  The,  General  account  of,  iii.  721-732; 
tropical  situation  of,  iii.  721  ;  environment  of, 
iii.  721-724;  minerals  of,  iii.  724;  contrast  of 
with  Europeans,  iii.  726 ;  likeness  of  to  Malac- 
cans,  iii.  726;  domestic  institutions  of,  iii.  726- 
727 ;  language  of,  iii.  727-728  ;  government  of, 
iii.  728-730;  features  of,  iii.  730-731  ;  cannibal- 
ism of,  iii.  731  ;  piracy  of,  iii.  731-732  ;  courage 
and  ferocity  of,  iii.  732. 

Sun,    The,    First    object   of  natural   adoration,  iii. 

532-533- 

Sun  Worship,  Practiced  by  the  Incas.  iv.  564. 

Sunrise  Kingdom.    {^^^  Dai  Nippon.) 

SuPERSTiriON,  Of  the  Iranians,  i.  582-595;  of  the 
Indicans,  i.  654-676,  735-737;  associated  with 
the  empire,  ii.  352-353  ;  originates  in  dread  of 
nature,  ii.  370;  engendered  in  the  dark,  ii.  371- 
372;  prevalence  of  among  the  Romans,  ii.  372; 
grows  into  augury,  ii.  372  ;  infects  literature,  ii. 
376;  predominant  over  the  Druids,  ii.  540;  of 
the  Gael,  ii.  600-601  ;  nature  of  among  the  Ger- 
mans, ii.  667-677;  of  the  Aladag-ascans,  iii.  798- 
800  ;  prevalence  of  among  the  Coreans,  iv.  267- 
268 ;  of  the  Samoyeds,  iv.  336-338 ;  of  llie 
Alaskans,  iv.  463-464;  of  the  Ainerican  aborig- 
ines, iv.  491-495  ;  of  the  Huron-Iroquois,  iv.  507 ; 
of  the  Quichuas,  iv.  569;  of  tiie  \'eddahs,  iv. 
697;  of  the  Australians,  iv.  719-720. 

SUPPLICIUM,  Method  of  in  Roman  law,  ii.  389. 

Survival  of  Fittest  Forms,  Fundamental  law 
of  evolution,  i.  212-226. 

Sutteeism,  Rite  of  considered,  i.  671-672. 

Swedes,  The,  General  account  of,  iii.  68-90;  primitive 
distribution  of,  iii.  68;  relation  of  to  the  Goths, 
iii.  68-70  ;  condition  and  classes  of,  iii.  70;  king- 
ship among,  iii.  71;  social  conflict  of,  iii.  71; 
growth  of,  iii.  71  ;  monarchy  among,  iii.  71-72  ; 
rank  and  race  connections  of,  iii.  74;  means  of 
subsisttnice  of,  iii.  74;  rural  character  of,  iii.  74; 
intellectual  condition  of,  iii.  74-75  ;  accept  Prot- 
estantism, iii.  75  ;  constitution  of,  iii.  75  ;  struggle 
of  classes  among,  iii.  76 ;  ascendency  of  king 
over,  iii.  77-78  ;  administrative  system  of,  iii.  78  ; 
Riksdag  of.  iii.  78;  senate  and  judiciary  of,  iii. 
78-79  ;  courts  of,  iii.  79-80  ;  heredity  and  election 
among,  iii.  81;  historical  vicissitudes  of,  iii.  81- 
83;  language  of,  iii.  84-90. 

Swedish  Language,  Account  of,  iii.  84-90. 

SWERKERS,  The,  Struggle  of  with  the  Bonder,  ii' 
81-83. 

Swiss.The,  General  account  of,  iii.  91-1 10;  intermedi- 
ate between  Celt  and  German,  iii.  91  ;  of  Helvetian 
descent,  iii.  91-94;  (jcrmanic  elements  in,  iii.  94; 
free  cities  and  confederation  of,  iii.  94-96  ;  Ever- 
lasting League  of,  iii.  96;  struggle  of  with  Aus- 
trians,  iii.  96-97  ;  affected  by  mountainous  envi- 
ronment, iii.  98-99;  vital  statistics  of,  iii.  99;  re- 
lation of  to  land  system,  iii.  99-100;  architecture 
of,  iii.  loo-ioi  ;  vigor  of,  iii.  loi  ;  manulacturers 
of,  iii.  102-103;  educational  system  of,  iii.  103- 
107;  intellectual  freedom  of,  iii.  107-109;  teach- 
ers among,  iii.  108-110;  character  of,  iii.  no. 

Syllabary,  Of  the  Japanese,  iv.  174. 

Syllogism,  Use  of  by  the  Scotch  and  English,  ii. 
604-605. 

SvRiAC  Literature.  Rise  of,  iii.  384-386. 

Syssitia,  Institution  of  among  the  Spartans,  ii.  169. 
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Taboo,  Theory  and  practice  of,  iv.  397. 

Tacitus,  Place  of  in  Latin  literature,  ii.  329;  ac- 
count of  the  Germans  given  by,  ii.  630-631  ; 
imperfect  views  of  respecting  the  Goths,  ii.  702- 

703- 

Tagals,  The,  Tribe  of  Philippines,  iii.  778. 

Tahitians,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  409-417; 
isolation  of,  iv.  409;  productions  of,  iv.  411; 
physical  superiority  of,  iv.  41 1  ;  chiefs  and 
priests  of,  iv.  411  ;  means  of  subsistence  of,  iv. 
411-413;  language  of,  iv,  413;  government  of, 
iv.  413-415;  decline  of,  iv.  415-416;  manner  of 
life  of,  iv.  416;  ethnic  traits  of,  iv.  416-417. 

Taj  Mahal  of  Agra,  Description  of,  i.  731-732. 

Tajiks,  The,  Place  and  character  of,  i.  618-619; 
ethnic  traits  of,  i.  619. 

Tamerlane,  Empire  of  over  the  Mongols,  iv.  232. 

Tamils,  The,  Notices  of,  iv.  695. 

Tanah  Malayu,  Meaning  of,  iii.  705. 

"Tao  Teh  King,"  Bible  of  Taoism,  iv.  113. 

TaRAPONS,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  375-389; 
place  of  in  Polynesia,  iv.  375-379;  classification 
of,  iv.  377;  productions  of,  iv.  377-379;  mean- 
ing of  name  of,  iv.  381  ;  general  distribution  of, 
iv.  381-383;  ethnic  characteristics  of,  iv.  383; 
naturalness  of  development  of,  iv,  383-384; 
degradation  of  women  among,  iv.  384;  naviga- 
tion of,  iv,  384  ;  language  of,  iv.  386  ;  religion 
of,  iv.  386-388 ;  missionary  cause  among,  iv. 
3S8-389. 

Tarquinii,  Old  city  of  the  Etruscans,  ii.  226. 

Tarshish,  Founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  iii.  361. 

Tartars,  The,  Division  of  the  Mongol  race,  iv. 
233-234;  general  account  of,  iv.  271-281  ;  with- 
out possession  of  territory,  iv,  271  ;  numbers 
and  distribution  of,  iv.  271  ;  divisions  of,  iv.  273  ; 
typified  in  Calmucks,  iv.  273;  slight  departure 
of  from  barbarism,  iv.  275;  forbidding  aspects 
of,  iv.  275;  described  by  Pallas,  iv.  275-276; 
features  of,  iv.  276;  offspring  of  Scythians,  iv. 
276;  race  affinity  with  Turcomans,  iv.  276-278; 
Uigur  division  of,  iv.  278;  Petcheneg  division 
of,  iv.  279-280;  Seljukian  division  of,  iv.  281. 

TasmaniaNS,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  737- 
742 ;  affinities  of  with  Papuans,  iv.  738  ;  Erskine's 
investigations  respecting,  iv.  739-740. 

Tattooing,  Process  of  among  the  Maoris  described, 
iv.  432-433 ;  process  of  by  the  Australians,  iv. 
710-716. 

Taxation,  Adjusted  according  to  wealth  among 
the  Greeks,  ii.  172-174;  Siamese  svstem  of,  iii. 
680. 

Taylor,  Bayard,  Extract  from  relative  to  Icelandic 
millennial,  iii.  41. 

Tea,  Production  of  in  India,  i.  706. 

Tell,  William,  Historical  episode  of,  iii.  96. 

Temperance,  Enjoined  by  the  Koran,  iii.  437-438; 
of  the  Chinese,  iv.  130. 

Tennessee  Valley,  Abounds  in  prehistoric  re- 
mains, i.  348-353. 

Terra-COTTA  \V(jrk,  Of  the  Etruscans,  ii.  223- 
224. 

Testament,  Nature  of  under  Roman  law,  ii.  385. 

Tetrarchies  of  Jud.'EA,  Notice  of,  iii.  298-299. 

Teucer  Race  of  considered,  ii.  45-48. 

Teutonic  Languages,  An  element  in  linguistic 
ethnology,  i.  420-421. 

Teutonic  Peoples,  The,  Comparison  of  with  the 
Celts,  ii    i;8o-58i  ;  general  account  of,  ii,  623- 


763;  Germania  the  home  of,  ii.  623-631  ;  wom- 
en and  society  of,  ii.  632-645  ;  life  and  character 
of  the  ancient,  ii.  645-657  ;  spirit  of  war  among, 
ii.  658-666;  mythology  of,  ii.  667-677;  distri- 
bution of,  ii.  677-688;  Goths  as  a  division  of,  ii. 
688-703;  Franks  and  Vandals  divisions  of,  ii. 
703-712;  North  German  tribes  of,  ii.  713-721; 
Anglo-Saxon  division  of,  ii.  721-737;  Norman 
division  of,  ii.  737-752  ;  Danish  division  of,  ii. 
752-762;  contradictory  methods  of,  iii.  81-82. 

Teutonic  Races,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i. 
498-502  ;  connection  of  with  Slavs  considered, 
i.  498-499 ;  divergence  between  Teutons  and 
Slavs,  i.  499. 

Tezcatlipoca,  Brahma  of  the  Aztecs,  iv.  536. 

Theaters,    Structure   of  among   the    Romans,   ii. 

358-359- 
Theocracy,   Establishment  of  by  Israel,  iii.  248  ; 

outline  of,  iii.  291-296;  prevalence  of  in  Egypt, 

iii.  525. 
Theodore  II,  Notice  of,  iii.  454. 
Theodoric  the  Great,  Emperor  of  the  Goths, 

ii.  706. 
Theogony,  Of  the  Germans    considered,   ii.  671- 

677. 
Theology,  Schools  of  in  Arabia,  iii.  411. 
Therm.e,  Building  of  under  the  Romans,  ii.   301- 

304- 

Thibetans,  The,  General  account  of,  iii.  592-630; 
resources  of,  iii.  592-605  ;  social  institutions  of, 
iii.  605-607  ;  language  of,  iii.  608-610;  literature 
of,  iii.  610-612  ;  religion  of,  iii.  612-626;  ethnic 
characteristics  of,  iii.  627-630. 

Thor,  The  thunderer  of  German  mythology,  ii.  676- 
677. 

Thorfinn  Karlsefne,  Norse  sea  king,  iii.  49. 

Thoroughfares,  Of  the  Japanese,  iv.  190. 

Thorstein,  Norse  sea  king,  iii.  49. 

Thorwald,  Norse  sea  king,  iii.  49. 

Thracians,  The,  General  account  of,  ii.  79-82; 
linguistic  monuments  of,  ii.  79;  primitive  condi- 
tion of,  ii.  79-80;  tribal  names  of,  ii.  80;  super- 
stition and  myth  of,  ii.  82. 

Thrall,  Civil  division  of  the  Icelanders,  iii.  43. 

Tiger,  The,  Abounds  in  India,  i.  690;  hunt  of,  i. 
697;  elephants  used  to  take,  i.  697. 

TiGREANS,  The,  Account  of,  iii.  448-451. 

Tigris,  Assists  race  evolution,  iii.  205-206. 

Tiles,  Use  of  in  mosque  building,  iii.  418. 

Time  and  Place  of  the  Beginning,  General 
discussion  of,  i.  37-182;  sources  of  information 
respecting,  i.  37-55  ;  astronomical  argument  re- 
specting, i.  55-83;  argument  from  geology  re- 
specting, i.  83-100;  arch  ecological  proofs  respect- 
ing, i.  100-108  ;  palccontological  proofs  respecting, 
i.  108-113;  ethnological  argument  respecting, 
i.  1 14-127;  bearing  of  history  and  tradition  on,  i. 
128-138;  chronological  inquiry  respecting,  i. 
138-150;  final  estimate  of,  i.  150;  quest  of 
Eden,  i.  150-158;  argument  from  migration  re- 
specting, i.  158-182;  location  of  Lemuria,  i. 
173-182. 

Time  Measurement,  Means  of  determining,  i. 
85-100. 

TiMUR  Lenck.     (See  Tainerhifie.) 

TiNNEHS,  The,  Coast  peojile  of  the  Northwest,  iv. 
439  ;  general  account  of,  iv.  456-466.  (See  Alas- 
kan Tinnehs.) 

TiNNiERE,  The,  Furnishes  evidence  of  the  antiq- 
uity of  man,  i.  98. 
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TlRAS,  Headman  of  the  Japhethites,  i.  478. 

TlRYNS,  Seat  of  Pelasgian  culture,  ii.  72-76;  citadel 
of,  ii.  73- 

TiTICACA  LAK.K,  Aiuiquilies  associated  with,  iv. 
565-566,  577. 

Tobacco,  Production  of  in  India,  i.  705-706. 

Tod  AS,  The,  Notices  of,  iv.  695. 

TOGARMAH,  Headman  of  the  Japhethites,  i.  477. 

Toilet,  Of  Japanese  women  described,  i\ .  156-159. 

TOKIO,  Architecture  of,  iv.  187-188. 

TOLTECS,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  538-541  ; 
primacy  of  in  American  civilization,  iv.  538- 
539 ;  affinity  of  with  Aztecs,  iv.  539-540 ;  lan- 
guage of,  iv.  540-541. 

Tombs,  Structure  of  among  the  Arabs,  iii.  421-422. 

Tombs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  Account 
of,  iii.  514-517. 

TONMI  Sambhoia,  Brings  alphabet  into  Thibet,  iii. 
610-61 1. 

Torture,  Use  of  among  the  Chinese,  iv.  104-109; 
employment  of  by  the  Coreans,  iv.  266. 

Trade,  In  Chinese  cities,  iv.  92-94. 

Tradition,  Definition  of,  i.  49-51;  bears  witness 
respecting  the  antiquity  of  man,  i.  49-51, 
128-138. 

Trajan's  Column,  Erected  at  Rome,  ii.  508. 

Triad,  Of  the  Druidical  priesthood,  ii.  544-546; 
form  of  poetical  expression  among  tiie  Welsh, 
ii.  582  ;  form  of  same  among  the  Bretons,  ii. 
589-590. 

Trial,  A  criterion  of  government,  ii.  164. 

Trojan  War,  Origin  and  story  of,  ii.  43-48. 

Trotter,  Coutts,  Extract  from,  iii.  667. 

Troubadours,  Character  of  in  mediaeval  France, 
ii.  430-432  ;  age  of  in  Provence,  ii.  502. 

Troy,  Story  of,  ii.  43-48 ;  arts  of,  ii.  47. 

Tschuwanzes,  The,  Account  of,  iv.  328. 

TSONGKHAPA,  Leads  reformation  among  the  Thib- 
etans, iii.  619-621. 

TuARiKS.  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of  considered,  i. 
460-461  ;^  character  of,  iii.  570-572. 

TUATHA  De  Danann,  Invaders  of  Ireland,  ii. 
606-607. 

Tubal,  Headman  of  the  Japhethites,  i.  478. 

TUELCHES,  The,  Division  of  Patagonians,  w.  534. 

TuiSCO,  Deity  of  the  German  race,  ii.  630-631. 

Tumuli  of  Great  Britain  and  the  North, 
Character  of  described,  i.  331-346;  different  kinds 
of,  i.  331-332;  abundance  of  remains  in,  i.  332; 
belong  to  age  of  bronze,  i.  333  ;  illustrate  con- 
dition of  mediaeval  life,  i.  335-346 ;  exemplify 
methods  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  i.  337-340; 
kinds  of  skulls  found  therein,  i.  339-340;  sarcoph- 
agi and  contents  in  the  mounds,  i.  340-342  ; 
practice  of  incineration  illustrated  in,  i.  343-344  ; 
classification  of  skeletons  and  im|)lements  in,  i. 
344-346. 

TuNGUSES.  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  329-333; 
division  of,  iv.  329;  religion  of,  iv.  329;  divi- 
sions of,  iv.  329 ;  Siberian  branch  of,  iv.  329- 
330;  Dog  division  of,  iv.  330;  Forest  division  of, 
iv.  330;  Shamanism  of,  iv.  333;  prejudice  of 
against  Russians,  iv.  333;  race  affinities  of, 
iv.  333- 

Tungusic  Races,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  517. 

Tunisians,  The,  Religion  of,  iii.  380;  character  of, 
iii.  568-569. 

TUPIS,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  593-600;  di- 
visions of,  iv.  594  ;  subgroups  of,  iv.  596 ;  fea- 
tures of,  iv.  596-598 ;  languages  of,  iv.  599- 
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600;  ethnic  traits  of,  iv.  600;  abilities  of,  iv. 
600;  personal  habits  of,  iv.  600-602;  arts  and 
industries  of,  iv.  602 ;  skill  of  in  weapons 
and  war,  iv.  602-603.  (See  Cuarani- Brazil- 
ians.) 

TURANI.-\N,  Nomenclature  and  place  of,  iii.  583. 
I  TURANIAN  Languages,  Used  only  monosyllables, 
iv.  171. 

Turcomans,  The,  Ascendency  of  in  Syria,  iii.  384; 
begin  as  iron  forgers,  iv.  297 ;  industries  and 
manufactures  of,  iv.  297-301.     (See  Turks.) 

Turklsh  L.\nguage,  Account  of,  iv.  292-293. 

Turks,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  276-281  ;  evo- 
lution of,  iv.  281-291  ;  literature  and  arts  of,  iv. 
292-301  ;  government  and  society  of,  iv.  302- 
314;  race  affinities  of,  iv.  276-278;  name  of,  iv. 
278;  geographical  origin  of,  iv.  278;  Uigur  an- 
cestry of,  iv.  278  ;  Petcheneg  divi^ion  of,  iv.  279; 
diffusion  of  from  the  Altais,  iv.  279  ;  Seljukian  di- 
vision of,  iv.  280-281  ;  become  known  as  Turco- 
mans, iv.  281  ;  Ottoman  empire  of,  iv.  281-284; 
extent  of  territories  of,  iv.  283-284;  areas  and 
numbers  included  in,  iv.  284;  domestic  estate 
of  accounted  for,  iv.  284;  infected  with  Persian 
Mohammedanism,  iv.  284-286;  false  judgment 
of  Western  peoples  regarding,  iv.  286-288 ; 
former  barbarity  and  coldness  of,  iv.  288; 
prevalence  of  polygamy  among,  iv.  288 ;  harem 
of,  iv.  288;  household  organization  of,  iv.  288- 
290;  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of,  iv.  290; 
educational  system  of,  iv.  290-291  ;  language  of, 
iv.  292-293  ;  rise  of  literature  among,  iv.  293- 
297;  arts  and  industries  of,  iv.  297-299;  manu- 
facturing mterests  of,  iv.  299-301  ;  autocracy  of, 
iv.  302  ;  theocratic  element  in  government  of, 
iv.  302-303;  administration  of,  iv.  303-304; 
vices  of  political  system  of,  iv.  304-305  ;  landed 
aristocracy  of,  iv.  305-306;  civil  polity  of,  iv. 
306;  standing  armies  of,  iv.  306-307;  represen- 
tations of  Islam,  iv.  307  ;  bad  features  of  civili- 
zation of,  iv.  307  ;  misrepresentations  of,  iv.  309  ; 
merits  and  demerits  of,  iv.  309;  wide  distribution 
of,  iv.  309;  features  of,  iv.  310;  approximation 
of  to  European  standards,  iv.  310;  effect  of 
hareni  on,  iv.  3To-3[i;  seraglios  of,  iv.  31T- 
312;    ancient  rare    cjualities    preserved    by,    iv. 

314- 
TUSC.\N  SjYLE  of  Akchitecture,  Examples  of, 

ii-  3-^5-346. 
TUSCARORAS    The,  Division  of  the  Huron-Troquois, 

iv.  506. 
TWAGI,  Division  of  the  Samoyeds,  iv.  336. 
Twelve  T.vblks,  Basis   of   Roman  jurisprudence, 

ii.  390;  in  compilation,  ii.  393. 
Tyre,  Appearance  and  glory  of,  iii.  366-367. 
Tyrians,  The,  Dependence  of  Hebrews  on,  iii.  282  ; 

enterprises  of,  iii.  348-349;  nobility  among,  iii, 

363-364.     (.See  P/ia'/i/cia/is.) 

u 

Ugro-Finns,    The,    General    account    of,    iv. 

340-35-- 
Uigurs,  The,  Division  of  the  Turkish  race,  iv.  278. 

(See  Titr/cs.) 
Ulfilas,  Translates  the  Scriptures  into  Gothic,  ii. 

510;  life  and  work  of,  ii.  693-694. 
LTmbro-Sabelli.\NS,    The,    Ethnic    derivation   of, 

>•  493- 
Uniformity    of    Nature,  Law   of    considered, 
I         i.  85-87. 
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Unity,  (^f  ilcsign  linoughouL  ti\e  universe,  i.  208- 

211. 
UNlVKRSniES,  Of  the  Swiss,  iii.  105-107. 
Upsala,  Seat  of  worshi|)  of  Wodin,  iii.  70. 
Ural-Altaic  Races,  Derivation  of,  i.  516-517. 
Ural-Altaics,  Thk,  General  account  of,  iv.  340- 

352. 
Uri,  Canton  of  nuMUioncd,  iii.  96. 
USHAS,  Hymn  to,  i.  661. 
UXMAL,  Arcliitectural  remains  of,  iv.  550. 

V 

Vai»ya,  Caste  of  the  Indicans,  i.  Ojj-G/S. 

\'alhalla.  Home  of  tlie  immorlal  in  (ierman  my- 
tliolo_<4y,  ii.  674. 

Valois,  House  and  court  of  described,  ii.  43S. 

"\^\^'nALS,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  500-501  ; 
i;eneral  account  of,  ii.  711-712;  emergence  of, 
ii.  711  ;  plant  a  state  in  Africa,  ii.  712. 

Vanity,  Of  American  aborigines,  iv.  496. 

Varlvtiox,  Law  of.  Explained  and  applied,  i. 
213-224  ;  intensified  by  growth,  i.  214;  examples 
of,  i,  215-216;  results  from  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, i.  217-224 ;  results  from  secular  and  cli- 
matic causes,  i.  222-224. 

A^'arko,  Transmits  examples  of  ancient  Latin,  ii.  325. 

Varuxa,  Hvmns  to,  i.  661. 

Vasco  da  Gama,  Discoveries  of,  ii.  491. 

ABASES,  Of  the  Etruscans,  ii.  224  ;  of  primitive  Rome, 
ii.  339-340. 

A'ayu,  Deity  of  the  Iranians,  i.  58S. 

A'f.da,  The,  Nature  of  considered,  i.  656-658  ;  ex- 
tracts from,  i.  658-660;  speculations  and  refine- 
ment growing  out  of,  i.  662-669. 

Veddahs,  The,  Notices  of,  iii.  786-787  ;  features 
of,  iii.  786;  mythology  of,  iii.  786-787;  general 
account  of,  iv.  691-701  ;  place  of  affinities  of, 
iv.  693;  distribution  of  in  Ceylon,  iv.  693;  di- 
visions of,  iv.  693-694;  varying  progress  of. 
iv.  695  ;  relations  of  to  Todas,  iv.  695 ;  traits 
of,  iv.  695 ;  mental  ability  of,  iv.  695-697 ; 
superstitions  of,  iv.  697;  ceremonials  of,  iv. 
697;  affinities  of  with  other  Blacks,  iv.  697; 
decline  of,  iv.  699;  possible  route  ot"  to  Aus- 
tralia, iv.  699-701. 

Vedic  LlTERAiURK,  Throws  light  on  East  Aryan 
departure,  i.  481-482;  account  of,  i.  656-662. 

Vegetatiox,  Ot  Arabia,  iii.  395   397. 

Veii,  Old  city  of  the  Etruscans,  ii.  226. 

Vendidad,  The,  Corresponds  to  tlie  Hebrew  Pen- 
tateuch, i.  583. 

Venetians,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  495. 

Venice,  Republic  of  in  Middle  Ages,  ii.  417-419. 

Verdun,  Treaty  of  considered,  ii.  719. 

Vergil,  Describes  the  (jauls,  ii.  620. 

Verrazzano,  ALan  of  Florence,  ii.  406. 

Vespucci,  Man  of  Florence,  ii.  406. 

ViceroyaltY,  System  of  in  Chinese  government, 
iv.  101-102. 

Vikings,  The,  Seats  of  in  Iceland,  iii.  37  ;  origin  of, 
iii.  57. 

Vilayet,   Political   division   among   the'    'j'urks,    iv. 

304. 
Village  Community,  Preference  of  Russians  for, 

iii.  147-150. 
Village  System,  Of  the  Russians,  iii.  162-163. 
A'lLLAGE  \'eddaiis,  Thk,  Division  of  tlie  Veddahs,  1 

iv.  694. 
Vine,  The,  A  product  of  Greece,  ii.  103  ;  prevalence 

of  in  Italy,  ii.  239. 


Vineyards,  Of  the  Hebrews,  iii.  252. 

Violin,  Perfected  by  the  Armati,  u.  414. 

Virtue,  Place  of  in  Roman  society,  ii.  258;  absence 
of  among  the  Australians,  iv.  722. 

Vishnlt,  Place  of  in  Indican  religion,  i.  668. 

Visigoths,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  500-502: 
gain  ascendency  over  the  Spanish  race,  ii.  462- 
464;  kingdom  established  by,  ii.  464;  excellence 
of  administration  of,  ii.  464-465  ;  evolution  of  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  ii.  696-697  ;  su- 
premacy of  in  Spain,  ii.  696-698;  system  of 
writing  of,  ii.  700-702;  relation  of  to  Christian- 
ity, ii.  703. 

VlTI  Levu,  Greatest  of  the  Fiji  islands,  iv.  417. 

Vlach,  Language  of  the  Wallachians,  :i.  510-51 1. 

Vocabulary,  Nature  of  in  Algonquin  languages, 
iv.  481. 

Vocal  Organs,  Affected  by  physical  conditions, 
ii.  321. 

Volaterr^,  Old  city  of  the  Etruscans,  ii.  227. 

\'OLCANius,  Architect  of  primitive  Rome,  ii.  339. 

A'olcanoes,  Of  Java,  ii.  733;  extinct  in  Borneo,  iii. 

753- 
Volgan  Calmucks,  Division  of  Calmuck  race,  iv. 

273-274. 
VOLSCIANS,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  i.  495. 
VoLSlNli,  Old  city  of  the  Etruscans,  ii.  226. 
VOODOOISM,  Prevalence  of  among  American  Nigri- 

tians,  iv.  688. 
Vortigern,  Tradition  of,  ii.  722. 
A'OWELS  OF  Latin,  Sharpened  in  development,  ii. 

326;  preferred  for  ultimate  syllables,  ii.  327-328. 

\V 

"Wales,  Contended  for  by  Celts  and  Saxons,  ii. 
726-727. 

Wali,  Place  of  among  the  Arabs,  iii.  436. 

Wallace,  Alfred  Russel,  Competes  with  Dar- 
win as  discoverer  of  the  laws  of  evolution,  i.  198. 

Wallachians,  The,  Origin  of,  ii.  335;  general 
account  of,  ii.  506-520;  geographical  limitations 
of,  ii.  506 ;  relations  of  with  Dacians  and  Ro- 
mans, ii.  506-507 ;  connection  of  with  ancient 
Geta;,  ii.  507  ;  contact  of  with  Daci,  ii.  507-508  ; 
ethnic  evolution  of,  ii.  508-509  ;  under  Turkish 
domination,  ii.  510;  historical  vicissitudes  of,  ii. 
510-513;  at  bottom  a  Roman  people,  ii.  510; 
language  of,  ii.  510-511;  outspreading  of  into 
surrounding  regions,  ii.  511-513;  predominance 
of  original  elements  in,  ii.  512;  lack  of  geo- 
graphical demarkation,  ii.  513;  development 
of  retarded,  ii.  514;  modern  race  of  kept  back 
by  want  of  repose,  ii.  515-516;  resources  of,  li. 
516;  physical  improvements  and  progress  of,  ii. 
516;  distribution  of,  ii.  516-518;  comparison  of 
with  other  Latin  races  in  development,  ii.  518; 
strongly  deflec:ed  from  Roman  type,  ii.  519; 
scientific  attainments  of,  ii.  520. 

Walls  and  Hanging  Gardens  of  Bap.ylon, 
One  of  the  seven  wonders,  ii.  159. 

War,  Method  of  among  the  Hindus,  i.  739-7431 
spirit  of  among  the  Germans,  ii.  658-666;  de- 
structive inlluence  of,  ii.  668-659;  methods  of, 
ii.  660-664;  intluenced  by  presence  of  women, 
ii.  664;  public  opinion  prevails  over,  ii.  665-666. 

Warsaw,  A  literary  center  of  Poland,  iii.  176. 

Wealth     OpposiLion    to   among   the    Spartans,  ii. 

167. 
Weaponry,  Char.icter  of  among   the  (^ermans,  11. 
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WEAPONS,  Of  the  Dyaks,  iii.  763-764. 

Weapons  and  Lmplkmkx  is,  Of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indians,  iv,  484. 

Wklsh.The,  (ienerai  account  of,  ii.  573-582;  cias- 
sitication  of,  ii.  573 ;  sources  of  knowledge  re- 
spectinfj,  ii.  573-575;  principal  tribes  of,  ii.  574- 
575  ;  not  much  affected  by  Koman  conquest,  ii. 
575;  fusion  of  with  Anglo-Saxons,  ii.  575-576; 
abolition  of  constitution  of.  ii.  577-578  ;  ethnic 
characteristics  of,  ii.  578-579;  rank  of  among 
races,  ii.  579-580;  comparison  of  with  Teutonic 
peoples,  ii.  580-582  ;  authors  and  literature  of, 
ii.  581-582;  poetry  of,  ii.  582. 

Welsh  Poems,  Source  of  historical  informaiion,  ii. 

573-574- 

Wends,  The,  General  account  of,  iii.  185-187;  ethnic 
names  of,  iii.  185  ;  resist  Germanic  influences,  iii. 
185;  lose  nationality,  iii.  185-186;  preferences 
of  for  agriculture  and  mining,  iii.  186-187;  ab- 
sence of  national  sjjiril  among,  iii.  187;  adhere 
to  Roman  Church,  iii.  187. 

West  Aryan  Migration,  The,  General  account 
of,  i.  482-504 ;  sense  of  "  migration  "  in  connection 
with,  i.  483  ;  northern  limits  of  in  Asia,  i.  483-484  ; 
source  of  into  Europe,  i.  484;  first  race  planted 
by,  i.  485  ;  many  results  of  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  485  ; 
Cilicians  result  from,  i.  486;  Cappadocians  and 
Paphlagonians  result  from,  i.  486;  I^hrygians  re- 
sult from,  i.  486  ;  Carians  and  Lycians  result  from, 
i.  486-487  ;  Lydians  result  from,  i.  487  ;  course 
of  into  the  Cyclades  and  Hellas,  i.  488;  contrib- 
utes the  Graico-Italic  races,  i.  489-490;  leads  to 
ancestral  mythology,  i.  490;  /Eolians  and  Do- 
nans  result  from,  i.  491  ;  lonians  result  from,  i. 
492  ;  the  Dodecapolis  results  from,  i.  492  ;  Achee- 
ans  result  from,  i.  492  ;  lapygians  result  from,  i. 
493;  Umbro-Sabellians  result  from,  i.  493;  the 
Latini  result  from,  i.  493-495  ;  Volscians  and 
Oscans  result  from,  i.  495 ;  Venetians  result 
from,  i.  495;  origin  of  norihern  system  of,  i. 
496;  Celtic  Galatians  result  from,  i.  496;  Celtic 
races  of  Western  Europe  result  from,  i.  496-49S  ; 
Teutonic  races  result  from.  i.  498-499;  Slavonic 
races  result  from.  i.  499-500;  barbarian  German 
races  result  from,  i.  500-502  ;  Eow  Germans  and 
Norse  result  from,  i.  502-503;  limits  of,  i.  503; 
general  view  of,  i.  503-504. 

West  Aryans,  The,  General  account  of,  ii.  33- 
762;  iii.  33-198;  Greek  division  of,  ii.  33-218; 
Roman  division  of,  ii.  219-396;  Latin  division 
of,  ii.  397-520;  Celtic  division  of,  ii.  521-622; 
Teutonic  division  of,  ii.  623-762,  iii.  33-110; 
Slavic  division  of,  iii.  111-198;  unlikeness  of  to 
East  Arvans,  ii.  100;  honor  of  women  among, 
ii.  1 1 5-1 16. 

West  Indian  Races,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of, 
i.  524. 

West  Mongols,  The,  Division  of  tiie  Mongol  race, 
iv.  233. 

West  Sudanese  Nations,  The,  Groups  of, 
iv.  628. 

Western  Slavs,  The,  Political  decline  of,  iii.  196; 
pressed  by  other  races,  iii.  196-198.  (See  Poles, 
also  Wends  and  Czechs.^ 

"Western  Sudanese,  The.  Ethnic  derivation  of, 
i.  528. 

Wheel  Carriages,  Evolution  of,  iii.  2S2-283;  of 
the  Semites,  iii.  283. 

White  Horse,  Superstition  of  among  the  Germans, 
ii.  667-668. 


White  Russians,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  iii. 
1 21-122;  account  of,  iii.  138-141. 

Wigwam,  Of  the  North  American  Indians  consid- 
ered, iv.  484-486. 

William  of  Pt)riiERS,  Proven<.ial  poet,  ii.  501. 

WiLLlA.M  OF  RuiJkUK,  Gives  account  of  the  Chi- 
nese, iv.  35-36. 

William  the  C(jnqi;eror,  Gains  possession  of 
England,  ii   740-742. 

WlLNA,  .A.  literary  center  of  Poland,  iii.  176. 

WiNCHELL,  Alexander,  Citation  of  views  of.  i. 
•  78-179;  views  of  respecting  Hamitic  dispersion, 

'•454-455- 

WlNE-MAKlNG,  Oldest  of  the  arts,  ii.  239. 

Winged  Victory,  The,  Statues  of  at  Athens  and 
Olympia,  ii.  155,  159. 

WlNKELRIED,  ARNOLD  VON,  Traditi(jn  of,  iii.  97. 

WiNNEliAGOES,  'J'lif,,  Division  of  Dakoia-Sioux,  iv. 
498-499. 

Wisconsin,  Abounds  in  prehistoric  remains,  i.  350. 

Witchcraft,  Native  place  of  in  Bretagne,  ii. 
587-588. 

WoDANAP.E,  Festival  of  among  the  Gallas,  iii. 
464-465. 

WoDiN,  Place  of  in  (ierman  mythology,  ii.  671-675. 

Wolf,  The,  Abounds  in  India,  i.  691.' 

WolF(;ang,  Name  of  the  year  in  (German  mythol- 
ogy, ii.  675. 

Woman,  Place  of  among  the  Iranians,  i.  595-605  ; 
among  House  People  of  Arya,  i.  647-649; 
among  the  Greeks,  ii.  115-122;  decline  of  influ- 
ence of,  ii.  1 21-122;  becomes  medium  of  inspi- 
ration to  the  Greeks,  ii.  186;  abuse  of  by  Alba- 
nims,  ii.  216;  estimate  of  in  America,  ii.  253; 
admitted  to  participation  in  religious  rights 
of  the  Romans,  ii.  367 ;  laws  for  punishment 
of  among  the  Celts,  ii.  562  ;  laws  for  among  the 
Celts,  ii.  562-564;  condition  of  among  the  Ger- 
mans, ii.  632-645  ;  sentiments  respecting  among 
Germans,  ii.  633-634;  natural  modesty  of,  ii. 
633;  common  sense  of  respecting  marriage,  ii. 
634;  repugnance  of  to  violation  of  purity,  ii. 
636;  fidelity  demanded  of  among  the  Arabs,  iii. 
405  ;  place  of  among  the  Egyptians,  iii.  492-494, 
556-557;  place  of  in  Thibet,  iii.  604-607;  place 
of  in  Burmese,  iii.  636  ;  place  of  among  the  Chi- 
nese, iv.  51-57  ;  seclusion  of  among  the  Chinese, 
iv.  141-143;  place  of  among  the  Japanese,  iv. 
155-164;  place  of  among  the  Mongols,  iv.  234; 
place  of  among  the  Coreans,  iv.  257-259;  place 
of  among  the  Turks,  iv.  288-290;  place  of 
among  the  Polynesians,  iv.  384 ;  slaver)'  of 
among  the  Fijians,  iv.  422-423  ;  place  of  among 
the  Alaskans,  iv.  462;  place  of  in  Indian  gov- 
ernment, iv.  489 ;  place  of  among  the  Austra- 
lians, iv.  714-716. 

Wonders  of  the  World,  Enumerated,  ii.  159. 

Wood  Carving,  Skill  of  the  Chinese  in,  iv.  88. 

WORLDHOOD,  Plan  of  considered,  i.  65-83. 

Worlds,  Birth,  development,  and  death  of  con- 
sidered, i.  57-83. 

Worship,  Duty  of  and  otfice  among  tht-  Greeks  and 
Romans,  ii.  364. 

WRITlN(i,  Proceeds  from  pictures  to  alphabet,  iii. 
238;  relation  of  to  spoken  language,  iii.  272; 
system  of  among  the  Chinese,  iv.  61-64;  of  the 
Japanese,  iv.  174-176;  of  the  North  American 
Indians  considered,  iv.  475-478;  skill  of  Indians 
in  producing,  iv.  476  ;  easiness  of  understanding, 
iv.  477 ;  philosophy  of  system  of,  iv.  477. 
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Xanthous,  Meaning  of  the  term,  ii.  620. 
Xebeks,  Thk,  Race  origin  of,  ii.  60. 

Y 

Yayna,  The,  Division  of  tiie  Zend-Avesta,  i. 
583-584;  hymns  of,  i.  584-585. 

Yajush-V EDA.     (See  Veda.) 

Yakkos,  Native  name  of  Veddahs,  iii.  786. 

Yakuts,  Thk,  General  account  of,  i\-.  315-323;  en- 
vironment of,  iv. 315-318;  relation  of  to  Russia, 
iv.  318-319;  and  affinities  of,  iv.  319;  industries 
of,  iv.  319;  productions  of,  iv.  319;  beginnings 
of  civilization  among,  iv.  319-320 
iv.  320;  ethnic  characteristics  of,  iv. 

Yang-tse,  The,  Description  of,  iv.  yj. 

YaSSY,  City  of  Koumania,  ii.  518. 

Yedo,  Center  of  Japanese  nationality,  i> 
Tokio^ 

Yemen,  Physical  features  of,  iii.  394. 

Yemma,  Hell  god  of  the  Japanese  Buddhists,  iv. 
217-218. 

Ymer,  God  of  brute  force  among  the  Gt-rmans,  ii. 
671. 

"  Ynglinga  Saga,"  Stories  of  the,  iii.  72-73. 

Yoritomo,  Great  general  of  the  Japanese,  iv.  198. 

Yucatan,  Seat  of  the  Maya  race,  iv.  551. 

YuKAGiRS,  The,  Account  of,  iv.  327-328. 

Yu.MAS,  Thk,  Account  of,  iv.  517-520  ;  classification 
of,  iv.  517-520;  manner  01  life  of,  iv.  520;  arts 
of,  iv.  520;  features  of,  iv.  520. 

YURTAS,  Log  huts  of  the  Yakuts,  iv.  320. 


religion  of, 
320-323. 


201.     (See 


Zaluskis,  The  Two,  Lead  literary  revolt  in. 
Poland,  iii.  175. 

Zambos,  Characteristics  of,  i.  544. 

Zarathustra.     (See  Zoroaster.) 

Zeal,  Absence  of  in  the  Orient,  iv.  222-223. 

Zend-Avesta,  The,  A  Bible  of  the  Iranians,  L 
582-583;  language  of,  i.  582-583. 

Zeus  Olympics,  Statue  of  one  of  the  seven  won- 
ders, ii.  159;  character  of,  ii.  182. 

Zeus  of  Dodona,  Worship  of,  ii.  97-98;  temple 
of  at  Olympia,  ii.  157-159;  closely  allied  with 
the  origin  of  Druidism,  ii.  550-551. 

ZOBAAH,  Prevalence  of  in  Egypt,  iii.  479-480. 

Zoroaster,  Founder  of  the  religious  belief  of  the 
Iranians,  i.  585-595 ;  probable  epoch  of,  i. 
605. 

Zoroastrianlsm,  Elements  and  evolution  of,  i^ 
582-595;  deteriorates  into  fire  worship,  i.  611- 
612. 

Zulu-Kaffir  Racks,  The,  Derivation  of,  i.  530. 

Zulu-Kaffirs,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  665- 
675;  relationship  of,  iv.  665-666;  afifinity  of 
with  Brown  races,  iv.  666;  name  and  features 
of,  iv.  667  ;  superiority  of,  iv.  668 ;  clothing 
and  weapons  of,  iv.  668  ;  ethnic  customs  of, 
iv.  668-670;  subdivisions  of,  iv.  670;  probable 
East  African  origin  of,  iv.  671-672  ;  government 
of,  iv.  672  ;  Natalese  and  Damara  divisions  of,^ 
iv.  672-675. 

Zulus,  The.     (See  Zulu-Kaffirs.) 

ZUNlS,  The,  Account  of,  iv.  514. 
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